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The  Iron  Manors  of  the  North 

By  R.  a.  Boehringer,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

ENDERED  possible  by  the  development  of  a marvelous 
transportation  system,  iron  ore  from  vast  mines  around 
Lake  Superior  is  manufactured  at  a comparatively  great 
distance  in  Gary,  Detroit,  the  Pittsburgh  district  or  in 
Bethlehem.  Thus  for  today.  But  what  were  the  methods  of  iron 
production  in  the  days  and  years  long  gone  by  when  mines,  furnaces 
and  forges  flourished  in  the  forests  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania? 
And  what  social  conditions  were  nourished  and  supported  by  these 
establishments? 

The  human  elements  entering  into  this  social  and  industrial  enter- 
prise of  that  day  were  diverse.  The  sterling  qualities  of  the  various 
races  from  Europe  were  used  and  needed  to  create  a crude  industry 
which  fostered  the  great  iron  and  steel  enterprises  of  today.  Iron 
sinews  and  indomitable  will  combined  with  a small  amount  of  capital 
were  prerequisite  in  extracting  the  ore  from  the  earth,  in  overcoming 
the  terrific  difficulties  of  transportation,  in  prosecuting  the  uncouth 
methods  of  smelting  and  forging  and  in  overcoming  the  handicaps  of 
marketing. 

The  wealth  of  natural  resources  succumbed  to  the  riches  of  human 
resourcefulness,  energy  and  determination.  A magic  tale  is  thereby 
revealed  in  which  the  colonial  iron  workers  pursued  their  alchemical 
task  of  taking  crumbling  ore  from  swamp  or  mountain,  charcoal  from 
the  forests  and  mixing  with  limestone  or  shells  in  a crude  furnace.  By 
these  means  was  crude  ore  made  into  fine  iron.  The  colonies  and  the 
iron  industry  were  created  in  a melting  pot  of  diverse  natural  resources 
combined  with  the  excellence  of  the  European  stock  which  built  up  this 
country  in  that  day. 
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The  iron  industry  has  been  a theme  for  the  poet,  the  novelist  and 
the  short  story  writer,  but  the  bare  facts  in  its  development  are  so 
arresting  that  uncommon  native  intellectual  power  is  not  needed  in  its 
word  painting.  Neither  is  creative  power  working  through  the  imagi- 
nation required  to  deal  effectively  with  the  existent  material.  The 
industry  and  its  accomplishments  speak  loudly  for  themselves. 

The  development  of  the  early  iron  industry  in  this  country  is  an 
epic  of  difficulties  overcome,  and  obstacles  removed  by  exhibitions  of 
grit,  determination  and  endurance.  Unconquerable  spirits  refused  to 
surrender  to  arduous  and  troublesome  situations.  The  result  is  a 
story  of  human  energy  with  a strong  appeal  to  the  admiration  and 
approbation  of  the  present  generation. 

Portions  of  the  Garden  State  of  New  Jersey  owe  their  early  devel- 
opment to  the  iron  industry.  Ore  was  found  in  bogs,  particularly  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  An  owner  of  marshy  woodland  con- 
verted it  into  fertile  fields  by  building  a furnace  to  smelt  the  ore  and 
using  his  pine  woods  as  a source  of  fuel.  During  a period  of  a few 
years  this  type  of  iron  works  fulfilled  its  function;  the  forest  of  fuel 
was  cleared  away,  the  tract  drained  and  the  heretofore  iron  manufac- 
turer was  a landed  proprietor  of  fertile  fields  and  meadows. 

In  the  uplands  farther  north  a more  permanent  type  of  the  iron 
industry  was  developed.  Each  enterprise  employed  and  protected 
white  and  black  laborers,  servants  and  dependents.  The  iron  master 
usually  owned  the  furnace  where  the  ore  was  smelted  and  the  forge 
where  useful  articles  were  manufactured.  He  also  owned  the  forests 
where  the  charcoal  fuel  was  made  for  his  furnace  and  forge,  a black- 
smith shop  for  shoeing  his  horses  and  oxen,  a wheelwright  shop  where 
wheels  for  his  wagons  and  carts  were  made,  a sawmill  in  which  lumber 
was  cut  for  the  entire  manor,  numerous  farms  and  a gristmill.  These 
holdings  and  activities  all  comprised  an  iron  manor  in  the  North  which 
furnished  a close  parallel  to  the  plantation  manor  of  the  South. 

A community  life  thrived  and  developed  around  these  enterprises 
so  that  these  settlements  are  now  known  as  “the  old  forge”  or  “the 
furnace.”  The  agricultural  and  industrial  life  of  the  iron  manor  was 
usually  self  sufficient.  For  illustration,  farmers  working  on  part  time 
carting  iron  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  furnaces  were  given  credit  at  the 
various  shops  of  the  iron  master  equivalent  to  the  time  he  spent  haul- 
ing iron.  This  arrangement  is  comparable  to  agreements  popular 
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today  whereby  unemployed  engage  in  a “work  for  relief”  program  and 
exchange  a day’s  labor  for  an  order  on  a grocery  store. 

Although  the  wealthy  rode  in  carriages  and  coaches  whose  bodies 
were  suspended  in  yielding  leather  straps,  roads  were  poor,  wagons 
were  springless,  inns  were  frequently  uncomfortable  and  often  unsani- 
tary, so  that  traveling  afar  was  greatly  restricted  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  manor  and  their  neighbors  were  usually  content  to  supply  their 
own  social  needs.  At  Hopewell  Furnace,  Pennsylvania,  in  a dusty  cor- 
ner of  an  old  barn,  there  is  stored  one  of  the  old  coaches,  suggesting 
days  of  colonial  grandeur. 

At  Hopewell  Furnace,  reached  through  a country  of  tranquil  lanes, 
scattered  homes  and  rolling  stretches  of  farm  and  wood  lands,  there 
are  evidences  showing  that  this  was  once  the  center  of  a bustling  indus- 
try. There  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  furnace,  a remnant  of  iron  manu- 
facture when  charcoal  was  the  fuel.  There  is  a dam,  in  this  case  a large 
one,  which  supplied  the  power.  A number  of  outhouses  are  grouped 
close  to  the  furnace  and,  nearby  and  stirring  the  imagination  with 
thoughts  of  dainty  ladies  and  gallant  gentlemen,  is  a large  old  brick 
house  of  colonial  design,  still  occupied.  This  was  the  manor  house  and 
the  center  of  social  and  industrial  activity  of  that  section.  This  picture 
of  Hopewell  is  typical  of  the  iron  manors  scattered  throughout  the  iron 
producing  sections  of  an  earlier  day. 

For  the  gentlemen  were  gallant  and  romance  centered  around  these 
old  furnaces,  buried  deep  in  the  woods.  Although  in  a number  of 
cases  the  iron  masters  themselves  served  as  officers  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution,  they  succeeded  in  securing  exemptions  for  their  managers, 
founders,  carpenters  and  others  so  that  the  work  of  the  blast  furnaces 
and  forges  could  continue.  Furthermore,  they  secured  government 
exemptions  from  military  service  for  other  men  in  order  that  they 
might  enter  service  with  the  furnaces  and  forges. 

Products  of  the  furnaces  and  forges  included  shot  and  ordnance  for 
the  Revolutionary  army.  In  return  some  of  the  iron  masters  received 
from  the  provincial  authorities  certain  privileges  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  their  products  such  as  the  receipt  of  salt  in  sufficient 
amount  to  provision  their  entire  manor. 

In  spite  of  these  conditions  activity  among  the  iron  furnaces  in  New 
Jersey  was  at  low  ebb  during  the  Revolution  since  some  of  the  largest 
works  were  owned  by  royalists.  One  of  the  chief  among  these  was  the 
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Andover  works  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  first  developed  in  1740. 

A good  quality  of  iron  was  produced  there  and  the  Continental 
Congress  authorized  the  Board  of  War  to  contract  for  Andover  bars. 
By  request  from  Congress  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  placed  a man 
in  charge  at  Andover  who  was  connected  with  the  Revolutionary  cause. 
The  desired  steel  was  thus  obtained  and  the  royalist  owners  dispersed. 
After  the  war,  due  to  dispute  in  ownership,  the  mine  for  some  time, 
remained  unworked. 

The  iron  industry  in  the  colonies  was  frowned  on  by  the  British. 
An  act  of  1729  requiring  the  importation  of  certain  articles  included 
wagon  axles,  a ready  product  of  colonial  forges.  Strict  enforcement 
of  law  is  not  only  a problem  peculiar  to  the  present  time  but  also  pre- 
vailed as  a problem  in  those  early  days,  as  the  following  story  will 
illustrate. 

It  is  related  that  Colonel  Ogden,  of  Boonton,  New  Jersey,  disre- 
garding mandates  of  the  English  law,  built  a slitting  mill  where  iron 
was  rolled  and  cut  into  strips  for  the  manufacture  of  nails.  Being  of 
a cautious  disposition,  the  colonel  erected  a false  gristmill  over  the  slit- 
ting mill.  Governor  William  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  hearing  of 
this  violation  of  English  law,  came  to  investigate  in  person.  The 
owner  received  the  Governor  with  his  suite  and  spread  out  a bounteous 
repast  with  liquid  refreshment  to  correspond. 

After  the  feast  the  Governor  searched  for  the  slitting  mill.  In 
the  meantime,  the  workers  had  shut  down  the  slitting  mill  and  started 
the  gristmill  over  it  with  water  wheel  turning,  millstones  rumbling  and 
wheat  dust  flying.  The  Governor  stoutly  maintained  there  could  be 
nothing  in  the  rumor  that  the  owner  of  the  gristmill  was  flouting  royal 
proclamations.  The  story  has  a parallel  with  the  difficulties  in  law 
enforcement  of  today,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Governor  was  a silent  part- 
ner in  the  slitting  mill ! 

Bog  ore  was  used  in  the  first  successful  iron  enterprise  in  the 
colonies  when  a blast  furnace  was  “blown  in”  in  1645  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  building  of  forges  by  iron  masters  in  New  Jersey 
started  about  1670.  The  first  slitting  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
nails  was  built  in  Massachusetts  in  1710. 

The  Schuylkill  River  valley  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  center  of  the 
first  iron  industry  in  that  State.  It  was  in  1716  that  the  first  iron 
works  were  built  in  Pennsylvania  on  Manatawney  Creek,  a tributary 
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of  the  Schuylkill  River,  three  miles  above  Pottstown.  Closely  follow- 
ing this  was  the  building  of  Colebrookdale  Furnace  in  1720  on  Iron- 
stone Creek,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Then  there  was  Pine 
Forge  on  Manatawney  Creek.  Although  there  are  records  of  Indian 
attacks  on  these  early  furnaces  and  forges,  they  produced  pig  iron, 
castings  and  forgings  and  thus  contributed  their  great  share  in  the 
progress  and  economic  development  of  their  time. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  had  their  early  colonial  iron  enterprises. 
The  great  magnetic  iron  ore  deposits  at  Cornwall,  near  Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania,  were  developed  about  1732.  These  vast  mines,  which 
are  still  yielding  their  sturdy  product,  appear  as  great  holes  in  the 
earth.  They  are  readily  accessible  and  appear  in  full  view  from  a 
State  highway  which  passes  along  their  brink.  By  the  end  of  1789, 
there  were  fourteen  furnaces  and  thirty-four  forges  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  early  furnaces  and  forges  were  dependent  upon  water  power. 
A determining  factor  in  the  location  of  a furnace  or  forge  was  the 
availability  of  this  power  which  was  needed  primarily  to  operate  bel- 
lows and  stamping  mills.  A rude  bellows  to  furnish  the  blast  for  the 
furnace  and  the  heavy  hammer  in  the  forge  were  operated  by  water- 
wheels. With  the  forge  located  below  the  dam,  there  was  usually  a 
race  on  one  side  to  raise  the  great  hammer  and  a flume  on  the  other 
to  operate  the  leather  bellows.  Thus  some  of  nature’s  engineers, 
rivers,  creeks  and  streams  furnished  necessary  power. 

At  first  the  supply  of  fuel  was  apparently  endless  for  the  great 
forests  surrounding  the  furnaces  with  trees  five  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  hundred  twenty-five  feet  high  were  readily  converted  into  charcoal. 

In  all  localities  the  process  of  making  charcoal  was  the  same. 
Hard  wood  provided  the  best  charcoal.  A stack  of  wood  was 
made  and  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  dirt,  leaving  an 
opening  in  the  center  at  the  top  and  air  holes  at  the  bottom.  After 
fire  was  applied,  colliers  watched  the  pile  day  and  night,  applying  addi- 
tional dirt  where  needed  to  prevent  the  wood  from  bursting  into  flame 
and  reducing  the  pile  to  ashes  instead  of  charcoal.  Further  vigilance 
and  experience  on  the  colliers’  part  were  required  to  close  the  air 
holes  at  the  bottom  when  the  wood  had  been  properly  charred,  after 
which  the  charcoal  was  removed  with  iron  rakes.  Later,  when  anthra- 
cite coal  displaced  charcoal,  furnaces  too  remote  from  the  coal  mines 
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gradually  disappeared.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  bog  ore  fur- 
naces in  the  south  of  New  Jersey. 

Charcoal  was  used  almost  exclusively  as  late  as  1840,  although 
anthracite  coal  was  discovered  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1766.  Although  charcoal  survived  a long  time  as  a fuel  for  some 
furnaces,  these  charcoal  furnaces  and  primitive  charcoal  forges  have 
now  been  abandoned. 

Bog  ore,  a sedimentary  mass  containing  about  fifty  per  cent,  metal- 
lic iron,  was  dug  up  along  streams  and  left  to  dry  before  working.  The 
mining  of  ore  from  the  hills  and  mountains  presented  more  difficulties. 
It  was  dug  from  an  outside  vein  on  a hill  or  brought  to  the  surface  in 
buckets  from  pits,  shafts  and  tunnels  by  hand-windlasses.  The  mines 
were  kept  clear  of  water  by  hand  pumps  and  of  gas  by  a chimney  fire 
and  a flue  connected  with  the  shaft. 

Smelting  of  the  ore  was  done  at  a blast  furnace  so  located  on  a 
hillside  that  the  material  could  be  fed  at  the  top  and  removed  at  the 
bottom.  The  furnaces  were  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  with  a cavity 
egg-like  in  shape.  Below  the  cavity  was  the  hearth,  composed  of  sev- 
eral large  coarse  sandstones,  split  out  of  solid  rock  and  cut  to  fit 
exactly.  The  furnace  was  gradually  heaped  with  charcoal  and  when 
it  was  nearly  filled,  a small  quantity  of  ore  and  limestone  or  oyster 
shells  were  added.  Blast,  from  a rude  bellows  operated  by  a water- 
wheel, was  applied  at  the  bottom.  When  once  started  a furnace  was 
kept  “in  blast”  from  eight  to  ten  months.  Alternate  layers  of  ore, 
charcoal  and  flux  were  dumped  in.  Charcoal  was  measured  in  bushel 
and  a half  baskets  and  the  ore  in  boxes  holding  a peck. 

The  weekly  output  of  early  blast  furnaces  was  eight  to  twenty-five 
tons  of  iron.  When  the  hearth  filled  with  a molten  mass,  slag  was 
drawn  off  from  the  top  and  the  clean  metal  allowed  to  flow  into  a bed 
of  sand  called  a pig  bed,  from  which  it  ran  into  trenches  to  cool  as  “pig 
iron.”  Some  of  the  molten  metal  ran  direct  from  the  furnace  into  sand 
moulds  making  pots,  pans,  kettles,  stoves,  etc. 

The  furnaces  and  forges  supplied  the  local  market  and  some  of  the 
foreign  with  their  product.  The  largest  forges  did  not  produce  more 
than  one  hundred  tons  of  bar  iron  in  a year,  so  that  there  was  room  for 
many  of  them. 

The  products  included  cannon,  shot,  shell,  boilers,  salt  works  equip- 
ment, forge  hammers,  anvils,  pots,  kettles,  griddles,  sugar  boilers. 
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chimney  backs,  stoves,  ovens.  Leaden  weights,  originally  cast  for 
clocks,  were  melted  and  used  in  the  Revolution  for  bullets.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  forges  in  making  better  grades  of  bar  iron  was  in  demand 
among  blacksmiths  and  shipbuilders  for  carriage  iron,  mill  iron,  nails, 
hammers,  anchors,  etc. 

Some  of  the  forges  specialized  such  as  manufacturing  barrels, 
machinery  and  cutlery  at  the  Oxford  Furnace,  shoes  for  mules,  oxen 
and  horses,  wagon  iron  and  farm  implements  at  the  High  Bridge  Iron 
Works.  When  castings  were  made  the  name  of  the  furnace  and  the 
date  were  always  included.  Products  were  carted  to  their  markets  in 
Newark,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere  by  horse,  cart  and 
boat. 

During  the  last  decade  in  the  eighteenth  century  pig  iron  from  the 
Bedford  Furnace  in  the  Juniata  River  valley  in  Pennsylvania  was  ham- 
mered out  into  bars  and  bent  into  the  shape  of  an  inverted  U to  be 
transported  on  the  backs  of  horses  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to 
Pittsburgh.  Much  of  the  early  iron  made  in  the  furnaces  of  the 
Juniata  valley  was  carted  on  the  backs  of  horses  over  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  to  tributaries  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  floated  in  flat- 
boats  to  Pittsburgh.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  great  iron  and  steel 
industry  at  Pittsburgh  had  its  beginning. 

The  early  iron  industry  described  above  has  grown  to  gigantic 
proportions.  It  has  been  the  source  of  despair  and  happiness,  greed 
and  charity,  thwarted  aspiration  and  ambition  attained,  discord  and 
harmony,  strife  and  peace. 

The  early  iron  industry  is  an  epic  of  human  achievement  and  the 
unbounded  progress  of  a later  day  is  a monument  to  the  proprietors 
and  workers  of  those  early  enterprises. 

The  products  of  these  furnaces  and  forges  have  now  become  the 
backbone  of  civilization.  Although  their  furnaces  are  in  ruins  and 
their  houses  in  decay,  the  achievements  of  the  early  iron  masters  and 
their  colleagues  are  as  enduring  as  the  hills  and  mountains  from  which 
they  extracted  the  ore. 
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Tennessee  and  Its  First  Inhabitants* 

By  Philip  M.  Hamer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  University 
OF  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 


HE  land  that  is  Tennessee  was  made  by  the  accidents  of 
history — and  not  by  nature — into  one  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States.  Nature  designed  Tennessee  to  be  parts  of 
three  major  topographical  units  that  might  have  been  three 
states,  but  man  has  imposed  political  unity  upon  her  diverse  parts. 
Tennessee  is  a State,  but  Tennesseans,  nevertheless,  are  East  Tennes- 
seans, or  Middle  Tennesseans,  or  West  Tennesseans.  The  sectional- 
ism that  resulted  from  the  disregard  of  nature’s  boundaries  in  laying 
out  the  State  has  been  a profound  influence  upon  the  history  of  Ten- 
nessee. And  that  influence,  despite  all  the  modern  means  of  overcom- 
ing the  forces  of  nature,  still  persists. 

Long  and  narrow — with  maximum  distances  of  432  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  only  109  miles  from  north  to  south — the  State 
streches  from  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  on  her 
eastern  boundary  to  the  low-lying  lands  that  border  the  great  Missis- 
sippi on  her  western  extermity.  Geographers  describe  eight  great 
natural  divisions  through  which  one  passes  from  east  to  west.  On  the 
eastern  border  is  that  portion  of  the  Appalachian  range  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Unakas,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise  more  than  a mile 
above  sea  level.  Here,  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
towers  Clingman’s  Dome,  6,642  feet,  second  highest  of  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Here  also  are  Le  Conte,  6,593  feet;  Chapman, 
6,425  feet;  Guyot,  6,621  feet,  and  many  other  lesser  mountains  within 
the  park  and  the  nearby  national  forests.  This  region  is  a veritable 
paradise  for  botanists,  and  has  been  a source  of  great  wealth  for  more 
materially  minded  lumbermen. 

West  of  the  Unakas  is  the  fertile  valley  of  East  Tennessee.  Across 
it,  on  a clear  day,  one  who  stands  on  a mountain  in  the  national  park 
and  looks  westwardly  may  see  dimly  the  outline  of  the  Cumberland 


*This  article  is  taken  from  advance  sheets  of  “Tennessee — A History,  1673-1932,” 
by  Dr.  Hamer,  to  be  published  within  a few  months  by  this  Society. — Ed. 
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Plateau.  From  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  through  this  valley  run 
the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries.  Roughly  paralleling  the  Ten- 
nessee River  (and  its  northeastward  extension,  the  Holston)  are  many 
ridges  and  relatively  low  mountain  chains  with  fertile  valleys  in 
between.  At  an  average  elevation  of  i,ooo  feet,  this  valley  is  a con- 
tinuation of  a great  trough  that  extends  from  New  York  to  Alabama. 
It  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Tennessee. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee  is  the  Cum- 
berland Plateau.  Along  its  eastern  edge  it  rises  abruptly;  “presenting 
a formidable,  gray,  rocky,  cliff-lined  rampart.”  This  plateau,  capped 
with  sandstone,  has  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet.  Its  soil  is 
“sandy,  thin,  porous  and  unproductive,”  but  in  it  are  rich  stores  of 
coal.  It  still  remains  a sparsely  populated  area,  interposed  between 
the  more  populous  and  more  wealthy  regions  of  East  and  Middle  Ten- 
nessee. As  one  reaches  the  western  edge  of  this  plateau,  he  looks 
down  almost  a thousand  feet  upon  the  Highland  Rim.  This  was  once 
a level  plain  that  has  been  deeply  and  steeply  furrowed  by  rapidly  flow- 
ing streams. 

Surrounded  by  this  Highland  Rim,  and  about  300  feet  below  it,  is 
the  great  Central  Basin.  “It  may  be  compared  to  the  bottom  of  an 
oval  dish,  of  which  the  Highlands  form  the  broad,  flat  brim.”  It  is 
the  blue  grass  region  of  Tennessee,  and  in  it  is  located  the  capital  of 
the  State.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
State  this  region  was  the  dominant  factor  in  Tennessee’s  social,  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  cultural  life. 

Proceeding  westwardly  from  the  much  prized  Central  Basin,  one 
comes  again  to  the  Highland  Rim,  and  then  to  the  Western  Valley  of 
the  Tennessee.  This  is  an  irregularly  narrow  valley  through  which 
the  Tennessee  River  flows  northwardly  towards  Kentucky  and  the 
Ohio.  Beyond  the  river  and  its  narrow  valley  is  the  Coastal  Plain 
of  West  Tennessee.  This  is  a non-rocky,  undulating  area  with  an 
average  elevation  of  500  feet.  Traversed  by  sluggish  streams,  it  slopes 
gradually  towards  the  west,  until  it  terminates  abruptly  in  a “long 
and  steep  bluff  or  escarpment  that  overlooks  the  great  alluvial  low 
plain  or  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi.”  At  a few  points  this  escarpment 
reaches  to  the  Mississippi  and  forms  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  that  were 
well  known  to  navigators  of  the  mighty  river.  Between  the  Coastal 
Plain  of  West  Tennessee  and  the  river  lies  the  eighth  natural  division 
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of  the  State,  the  Mississippi  Bottoms,  “a  low,  flat,  alluvial  plain”  with 
an  average  elevation  of  295  feet  and  a soil  of  great  fertility. 

By  law,  and  by  custom — which  is  stronger  than  law — three  major 
divisions  of  the  State  have  been  recognized.  East  Tennessee  is  the 
portion  that  extends  from  the  North  Carolina  boundary  westwardly  to 
include  the  greater  part  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau.  It  is,  in  general, 
that  portion  of  the  State  whose  waters  drain  into  the  Tennessee  River 
as  it  runs  through  the  great  eastern  valley.  Middle  Tennessee  extends 
from  the  Cumberland  Plateau — it  includes  the  western  portion  of  it,  in 
fact — to  the  Tennessee  River,  where  that  stream  runs  northwardly 
across  the  State.  West  Tennessee  lies  between  the  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers.  It  is  indicative  of  the  strength  of  sectionalism  within 
the  State  that  the  divisions  are  designated  as  East,  Middle,  and  West, 
and  not  as  eastern,  middle  (or  central),  and  western. 

The  whole  of  Tennessee,  with  its  42,022  square  miles  of  land  and 
water,  lies  within  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  river  from  which  it 
takes  its  name  flows  southwestwardly  through  the  valley  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. Below  Chattanooga  it  cuts  through  the  Cumberland  Plateau 
in  a beautiful  gorge  and  crosses  the  State  line  into  Alabama.  Across 
northern  Alabama  it  describes  a great  arc,  the  “Great  Bend  of  the 
Tennessee,”  pouring  tumultuously  over  Muscle  Shoals.  Turning 
peacefully  northward,  it  touches  the  northeastern  corner  of  Mississippi, 
crosses  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  empties  into  the  Ohio. 

In  East  Tennessee,  the  Holston  River,  which  rises  in  southwestern 
Virginia,  is  virtually  the  upper  part  of  the  Tennessee.  In  fact,  the 
State  Legislature  has  declared  that  the  river  shall  be  known  as  the 
Tennessee  from  the  point  where  the  north  and  south  forks  of  the 
Holston  unite  at  Kingsport.  Common  usage,  however,  has  designated 
the  head  of  the  Tennessee  as  the  junction  of  the  Holston  and  the 
French  Broad,  which  flows  from  the  Asheville  region  of  North  Caro- 
lina, near  Knoxville.  Once  this  river,  from  Knoxville  down  to  Lenoir 
City,  was  known  as  a part  of  the  Holston,  and  the  Little  Tennessee, 
which  flows  into  it  at  this  point,  was  known  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tennessee.  The  Clinch  and  the  Hiwassee  are  other  important  tribu- 
taries in  East  Tennessee. 

From  Middle  Tennessee,  the  major  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee 
River  are  the  Elk  and  the  Duck  rivers.  The  former  drains  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  region,  flowing  southwardly  through  northern  Ala- 
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bama.  The  latter  drains  the  central  part  of  Middle  Tennessee,  flow- 
ing northwestwardly  through  Columbia  and  Centreville.  The  great 
river  of  Middle  Tennessee  is  the  Cumberland,  on  whose  banks  sits  the 
city  of  Nashville.  Rising  in  southeastern  Kentucky  it  flows  in  a great 
arc  through  northern  Middle  Tennessee  and  back  through  Kentucky 
to  empty  into  the  Ohio  only  a few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee. 

In  West  Tennessee,  of  course,  the  great  river  is  the  Mississippi, 
upon  whose  bank  is  located  Tennessee’s  largest  city,  Memphis.  Most 
of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  this  division  of  the  State  flow  westwardly 
into  the  Mississippi,  rather  than  eastwardly  into  the  Tennessee.  As 
tributaries  of  the  former,  the  Obion,  the  Forked  Deer,  the  Big  Hatchie, 
and  the  Wolf  are  the  most  important.  In  the  northwestern  corner  of 
West  Tennessee  is  Tennessee’s  only  natural  lake  of  any  importance, 
Reelfoot  Lake,  which  was  created  by  the  earthquakes  of  1811-12. 

In  1933  more  than  2,600,000  people  live  in  Tennessee.  Four 
cities,  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  Knoxville,  have  popula- 
tions in  excess  of  100,000  each.  There  are  many  towns  and  villages. 
A large  proportion  of  the  State’s  more  than  twenty-six  million  acres 
has  been  cleared  and  is  under  cultivation.  In  her  factories,  with  her 
coal  and  her  water  power,  raw  materials  are  transformed  into  a multi- 
tude of  manufactured  goods.  Railroads  and  highways  and  telephone 
and  telegraph  wires  furnish  to  all  parts  of  the  State  facilities  for  rela- 
tively easy  and  speedy  transportation  and  communication.  But  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago  this  region  was  a forest  wilderness, 
uninhabited  save  by  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  wild  animals,  and 
a few  thousand  Indians  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  what  was  to  be  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  No  white  man  had  yet  made  a small  clearing  in 
the  forest,  erected  a log  cabin,  and  made  the  future  Tennesseee  his 
home. 

When  white  men  first  came  to  the  Tennessee  region  they  found  a 
primitive  people,  the  Indians,  living  there.  How  long  they  had  been 
inhabitants  of  this  region  and  whence  they  had  come  originally,  no  one 
can  dogmatically  affirm.  In  many  parts  of  Tennessee  there  are  arti- 
ficial mounds  and  other  remains  that  give  evidence  of  habitation  by 
prehistoric  men.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  undertake  a dis- 
cussion here  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tennessee  region  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  white  man.  With  the  Indians,  with  whom  the  whites  came 
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into  contact,  it  is  necessary  to  deal,  for  the  relations  between  Indians 
and  whites  form  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  Tennessee. 

Most  important  of  the  Indians,  insofar  as  Tennesseans  were  con- 
cerned, were  those  mountaineers  of  the  southern  Indians,  the  Cherokee. 
Kinsmen  of  the  Iroquois  of  the  North,  these  Indians  had  come,  prob- 
ably, from  the  region  of  the  upper  Ohio  at  some  time  in  the  distant 
past  and  made  their  homes  in  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Their  towns  were  located  in  the  present-day  southeastern  Tennessee, 
southwestern  North  Carolina,  northwestern  South  Carolina,  and  north- 
ern Georgia.  They  claimed  jurisdiction  over  a much  larger  region,  in 
which  they  hunted  but  did  not  live.  Their  claims  extended  to  the 
Ohio  on  the  north  and  almost  to  the  latitude  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on 
the  south.  In  the  east  their  claims  included  portions  of  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  In  the  west  they 
extended  to  the  northward  flowing  Tennessee. 

By  the  whites,  the  Cherokee  towns  were  referred  to  as  located  in 
three  groups.  The  Lower  Towns  were  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  neighboring  portion  of  Georgia.  The  Mid- 
dle Towns  were  in  southwestern  North  Carolina.  The  Upper,  or 
Overhill  Towns  (across  the  mountains  from  the  Carolina  settlers), 
were  in  that  portion  of  southeastern  Tennessee  that  is  bounded  by  the 
Tennessee  River  on  the  west  and  the  Little  Tennessee  on  the  south. 
Many  of  these  Overhill  towns  were  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Little  Tennessee,  on  a narrow  strip  of  level,  fertile  land  in  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains.  Their  names  may  be  seen  as  place  names  on  the 
map  of  Tennessee  today,  though  only  an  occasional  mound  and  broken 
bits  of  pottery,  arrow  heads,  and  other  mute  evidences  of  human  habi- 
tation remain  to  mark  their  sites.  There  was  the  town  of  Tanase  (an 
early  spelling  of  Tennessee),  the  most  important  of  the  Overhill  towns 
in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  river  on 
which  it  was  located  and  ultimately  to  the  State.  Unfortunately,  its 
meaning  has  been  lost.  There  was  Chote,  which  came  to  exceed 
Tanase  in  importance  and  was,  like  ancient  Hebrew  towns,  a city  of 
refuge.  Nearby  were  Talassee,  Toqua,  and  Chilhowee.  On  Tellico 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Little  Tennessee  from  the  south,  was 
located  the  town  of  Great  Tellico,  and  further  south,  among  others, 
was  Hiwassee. 

The  Cherokee  towns  were  located  in  the  narrow  river  valleys  for 
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the  reason  that  the  river  bottoms  were  fertile  and  the  Cherokee  were, 
in  part,  in  the  agricultural  stage  of  cultural  development.  Also,  dug- 
out  canoes  could  be  used  at  times  upon  the  rivers;  and  in  the  rivers 
were  fish  that  the  Indians  knew  how  to  catch.  The  towns  were  clusters 
of  rude  houses,  built  of  upright  logs,  bound  together  with  twigs  and 
plastered  with  clay.  In  the  center  of  an  important  town  was  the 
“town-house.”  Lieutenant  Henry  Timberlake,  who  visited  the  Over- 
hill Cherokee  in  1761,  thus  described  the  one  in  Chote:  “The  town- 
house,  in  which  are  transacted  all  public  business  and  diversions,  is 
raised  with  wood,  and  covered  over  with  earth,  and  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a small  mountain  at  a little  distance.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a sugar  loaf,  and  large  enough  to  contain  500  persons,  but  extremely 
dark,  having,  besides  the  door,  which  is  so  narrow  that  but  one  at  a 
time  can  pass,  and  that  after  much  winding  and  turning,  but  one  small 
aperture  to  let  the  smoak  out,  which  is  so  ill  contrived,  that  most  of  it 
settles  in  the  roof  of  the  house.  Within  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  amphitheatre,  the  seats  being  raised  one  above  another,  leaving 
an  area  in  the  middle,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  the  fire;  the  seats 
of  the  head  warriors  are  nearest  it.” 

For  a livelihood  the  Cherokee  depended  upon  hunting,  fishing,  and 
a limited  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  forests  abounded  with  wild  life; 
buffalo,  deer,  bear,  foxes,  opossums,  rabbits,  squirrels,  turkeys,  ducks, 
partridges,  etc.  From  the  skins  of  animals  the  Indians  fashioned 
clothing  and  moccasins.  Near  each  house  was  a plot  of  cultivated 
ground  on  which  was  raised  corn,  melons,  and  tobacco.  From  stone, 
particularly  flint,  they  fashioned  spear  heads,  arrow  heads,  tomahawks, 
axes,  and  other  implements.  They  seem  also  to  have  made  some  use  of 
native  copper.  From  clay  they  fashioned  pottery  for  various  pur- 
poses. They  used  bone  for  the  making  of  sharp  pointed  instruments, 
such  as  awls  and  fishhooks.  From  shells  they  fashioned  beads  and 
other  ornaments.  They  did  some  crude  weaving.  War  was  the  great 
adventure  for  the  men,  though  some  of  the  women  not  only  accom- 
panied the  men  on  their  expeditions  against  their  enemies,  but  partici- 
pated in  the  fighting.  The  scalp  of  an  enemy  was  the  prized  possession 
of  a warrior.  The  Cherokee  were  not  generally  reputed  to  be  the 
ablest  and  bravest  of  the  Southern  Indians  in  warfare. 

The  personal  appearance  of  these  Indians  was  thus  described  by 
Timberlake : “The  Cherokees  are  of  a middle  stature,  of  an  olive 
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colour,  tho’  generally  painted,  and  their  skins  stained  with  gun-powder, 
pricked  into  it  in  very  pretty  figures.  The  hair  of  their  head  is  shaved, 
tho’  many  of  the  old  people  have  it  plucked  out  by  the  roots,  except  a 
patch  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  about  twice  the  bigness  of  a 
crown-piece,  which  is  ornamented  with  beads,  feathers,  wampum, 
stained  deers  hair,  and  such  like  baubles.  The  ears  are  slit  and 
stretched  to  an  enormous  size,  putting  the  person  who  undergoes  the 
operation  to  incredible  pain,  being  unable  to  lie  on  either  side  for 
near  forty  days.  To  remedy  this,  they  generally  slit  but  one  at  a 
time;  so  soon  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  they  are  wound  round  with 
wire  to  expand  them,  and  are  adorned  with  silver  pendants  and  rings, 
which  they  likewise  wear  at  the  nose.” 

The  total  Cherokee  population  was  not  great.  James  Adair,  who 
lived  among  the  Southern  Indians  for  many  years,  stated  that  in  1735 
the  Cherokee  were  estimated  to  have  sixty-four  towns  and  villages  and 
more  than  six  thousand  fighting  men.  But  wars  and  the  smallpox, 
which  they  contracted  from  Englishmen,  reduced  them  within  the  next 
few  years  to  only  half  this  number.  Even  three  thousand  fighting  men 
could  be  a serious  menace  to  the  frontier  settlements  made  by  white 
men. 

South  of  the  Cherokee,  in  the  present  Georgia  and  Alabama,  lived 
the  Creek  Indians.  Though  they  lived  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
future  State  of  Tennessee,  they  were  to  play  a part  in  the  history  of 
that  State.  In  south-central  Mississippi  were  the  Choctaw,  and  in 
northern  Mississippi  the  small  but  warlike  Chickasaw  tribe.  The  towns 
of  the  Chickasaw  were  not  located  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
State  of  Tennessee,  but  they  claimed  the  whole  of  the  West  Tennessee 
region  and  disputed  with  the  Cherokee  the  title  to  parts  of  Middle 
Tennessee.  They  gave  their  name  to  the  four  bluffs  in  Tennessee  that 
overlook  the  Mississippi  River,  upon  one  of  which  is  located  the  city 
of  Memphis. 

In  the  region  of  the  Cumberland  River  in  Middle  Tennessee  there 
lived  the  Shawano  Indians  when  white  men  first  made  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  A French  trader  bartered  with  these  Indians 
where  Nashville  now  stands.  But  the  Shawano  were  driven  from  this 
region  to  that  of  the  Ohio  by  other  Indians  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  eigthteenth  century.  Thereafter  the  region  between  the  Ten- 
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nessee  and  Ohio  rivers  was  an  Indian  no-man’s-land.  In  it  many 
tribes  hunted  but  none  made  their  homes. 

The  Coming  of  the  White  Man — It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
number  of  years  that  the  Indians  lived  in  the  Tennessee  Country.  Nor 
is  this  a matter  of  great  importance.  White  men,  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic from  Europe,  bringing  with  them  a civilization  that  was  their  herit- 
age of  centuries  of  slow  and  painful  development,  were  to  plant  this 
civilization  in  the  American  wilderness  and  make  the  United  States  of 
today,  with  Tennessee  as  one  of  those  states,  a part  of  the  white  man’s 
world.  It  was  the  fate  of  the  native  Americans  of  this  region,  the 
Indians,  ultimately  to  be  forcibly  dispossessed  by  the  aggressive  and 
ruthless  whites  of  the  land  that  for  untold  centuries  had  been  theirs. 
From  a land  from  which  the  Indians  derived  a livelihood  for  only  a 
few  thousand  inhabitants  of  a primitive  society,  the  whites,  by  their 
superior  abilities,  were  to  wrest  something  more  than  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  for  millions  of  members  of  a twentieth  century  civiliza- 
tion. If  the  white  man  had  not  come,  there  would  have  been  for  us  no 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  Tennessee. 

The  first  of  the  white  men  to  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  future 
State  of  Tennessee  were  probably  the  Spaniards.  As  every  school 
child  knows,  it  was  in  1492  that  Columbus  made  his  first  memorable 
voyage  to  America  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  of 
a Spanish  empire  in  the  New  World.  Less  than  half  a century  later,  in 
1539,  Hernando  de  Soto  landed  with  several  hundred  men  on  the 
western  coast  of  Florida  and  set  forth  to  conquer  and  to  find  gold. 
The  route  that  De  Soto  took  cannot  be  traced  in  detail  today  from  the 
accounts  of  his  expedition  that  have  been  preserved  for  modern  read- 
ers. Apparently  he  marched  northward  through  the  present-day 
Georgia  and  into  upper  Carolina  before  he  turned  westwardly  through 
northern  Georgia  and  Alabama.  It  is  possible  that  he  passed  through 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Tennessee.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a small 
party  of  men  from  the  main  body  of  his  expedition  penetrated  into  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  of  Tennessee.  After  months  of  marching  and 
fighting  with  the  natives,  whom  the  Spaniards  treated  most  brutally,  De 
Soto  arrived  in  April,  1541,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Here,  as  reported  by  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas,  the  “stream  was  swift, 
and  very  deep;  the  water,  always  flowing  torbidly,  brought  along  from 
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above  many  trees  and  much  timber,  driven  onward  by  its  force.”  The 
river  was  amazingly  wide.  ‘‘The  distance  was  near  half  a league  over; 
a man  standing  on  the  shore  could  not  be  told,  whether  he  was  a man 
or  something  else,  from  the  other  side.”  De  Soto  crossed  the  river, 
and  months  later  his  dead  body  was  consigned  to  its  waters.  Where  he 
crossed  is  a matter  of  dispute  between  present-day  historians  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi,  who  claim  for  their  respective  states  the  honor, 
if  honor  there  be,  of  possessing  the  spot  from  which  the  Spaniards 
made  their  crossing.  It  seems  altogether  likely  that  they  crossed  from 
the  site  of  the  modern  city  of  Memphis. 

In  the  history  of  Tennessee,  De  Soto’s  fruitless  expedition  was  of 
little  or  no  significance.  He  had  found  no  precious  metals,  such  as 
others  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  his  discoveries  did  not  lead  to 
Spanish  occupation  of  the  land.  True,  the  Spaniards  on  the  Florida 
and  Georgia  coast  from  an  early  date  carried  on  some  trade  with  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  by  these  Indians  were  occassionally  attacked. 
Spaniards  also  sent  out  expeditions  to  mine  the  metals  of  the  Southern 
Appalachians.  Also,  at  some  unknown  but  early  period,  a party  of 
Spanish  buccaneers  are  reported  to  have  built  a stone  fort  in  the  present 
Coffee  County,  Tennessee.  But  Spanish  influence  was  of  no  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  Tennessee  region  until  almost  two  centuries 
and  a half  after  De  Soto’s  discovery  of  the  “Father  of  Waters.” 

Of  far  greater  importance  than  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  was 
the  coming  of  the  British  and  the  French.  The  almost  simultaneous 
appearance,  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremeties  of  the  present  Ten- 
nessee, of  representatives  of  the  long  hostile  Britain  and  France 
marked  the  beginning  of  a long  drawn-out  rivalry,  the  end  of  which, 
after  much  intrigue  and  fighting,  was  to  determine  whether  the  future 
Tennessee  and  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  should  be  English 
or  French  in  its  language  and  its  civilization. 

Englishmen  established  a first  permanent  foothold  in  America 
when,  in  1607,  a settlement  was  made  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia.  For 
many  years  the  few  settlers  clung  precariously  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Slowly  they  pushed  westwardly  up  the  navigable 
rivers. 

In  1646,  the  modern  Petersburg,  Virginia,  at  the  falls  of  the 
Appomattox  River,  was  a frontier  post.  Here  Abraham  Wood  estab- 
lished Fort  Henry  and  sent  out  his  traders  to  the  Indians  of  the  region 
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east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  As  the  trade  developed  regular 
trading  paths  were  worn  through  the  forests.  The  traders  who  drove 
their  laden  pack-horses  along  these  trails  into  the  Piedmont  region  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  the  advance  guards  of  the  white  man’s 
civilization.  With  guns,  powder,  shot,  hatchets,  blankets,  beads,  brass 
rings,  and  various  other  trinkets  they  bartered  with  the  Indians  for  the 
skins  of  wild  animals. 

Perhaps  it  was  from  these  traders  who  themselves  got  their  vague 
ideas  from  the  Indians  that  Wood  and  others  in  Virginia  received  dis- 
torted accounts  of  what  lay  west  of  the  mountains.  No  white  men,  so 
far  as  records  show,  had  visited  this  region.  Englishmen  were  still 
looking  for  the  “South  Sea”  and  a water  passage  to  the  East.  The 
curiosity  of  Abraham  Wood  and  of  other  Virginians  was  aroused. 
Accordingly,  in  September,  1671,  Wood  commissioned  Captain 
Thomas  Batts,  Thomas  Wood,  and  Robert  Fallam  to  set  out  from 
Fort  Henry  “for  the  finding  out  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  Waters 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mountains  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  the 
South  Sea.”  Proceeding  westwardly  the  little  party  of  adventurous 
explorers  crossed  the  Virginia  Blue  Ridge  and  came  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  present  city  of  Roanoke.  From  here  they  continued  in 
a southwestwardly  direction  and  eventually  arrived  at  the  New  River. 
Here  they  were  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  for  the  waters  of  the  New 
flow  into  the  Ohio  and  eventually  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They 
were  the  first  Englishmen,  of  whom  we  have  record,  to  reach  this  val- 
ley. They  cried  out  a claim  for  their  king:  “Long  live  Charles  the 

Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  Ire- 
land and  Virginia  and  of  all  the  territories  thereunto  belonging.” 

To  the  present  Tennessee,  Abraham  Wood  was  next  to  send  his 
men.  In  May,  1673,  James  Needham  and  Gabriel  Arthur  set  out 
from  Fort  Henry  in  company  with  a few  Indians.  Along  the  trading 
path  they  proceeded  in  a southwestwardly  direction  until  they  reached 
a point  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yadkin  or  the  Catawba.  Here  they 
left  the  path  and  turned  westward.  Their  journey  to  the  Overhill 
Cherokee  country  is  thus  described  in  a letter  that  was  written  by 
Abraham  Wood,  the  only  record  that  can  now  be  found  of  this  first 
coming  of  white  men  into  East  Tennessee : “They  travell  from  thence 
up  the  mountaines  upon  ye  sun  setting  all  ye  way,  and  in  foure  days  gett 
to  ye  toppe,  some  times  leading  theire  horses  sometimes  rideing.  Ye 
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ridge  upon  ye  topp  is  not  above  two  hundred  paces  over;  ye  decent 
better  than  on  this  side,  in  halfe  a day  they  came  to  ye  foot,  and  then 
levell  ground  all  ye  way,  many  slashes  upon  ye  heads  of  small  runns. 
The  slashes  are  full  of  very  great  rivers  and  about  two  hundred  paces 
over  ye  fifth  being  ye  middle  most  halfe  a mile  broad  all  sand  bottoms, 
with  peble  stones,  all  foardable  and  all  empties  themselves  north  west, 
when  they  travell  upon  ye  plaines,  from  ye  mountaines  they  goe  downe, 
for  severall  dayes  they  see  straged  hilles  on  theire  right  hand,  as  they 
judge  two  days  journey  from  them,  by  this  time  they  have  lost  all 
theire  horses  but  one;  not  so  much  by  ye  badness  of  the  way  as  by 
hard  travell.  not  haveing  time  to  feed,  when  they  lost  sight  of  those 
hilles  they  see  a fogg  or  smoke  like  a cloud  from  whence  raine  falls  for 
severall  days  on  their  right  hand  as  they  travell  still  towards  the  sun 
setting  great  store  of  game,  all  along  as  turkes  deere,  elkes,  beare, 
woolfe  and  other  vermin  very  take,  at  ye  end  of  fifteen  days  from  Sit- 
terre  they  arive  at  ye  Tomahitans  river,  being  ye  6th  river  from  ye 
mountains,  this  river  att  ye  Tomahitans  towne  seemes  to  run  more 
westerly  than  ye  other  five.  This  river  they  past  in  cannoes,  ye  town 
being  seated  in  ye  other  side  about  foure  hundred  paces  broad  above 
ye  town,  within  sight,  ye  horse  they  had  left  waded,  only  a small  chan- 
nell  swam;  they  were  very  kindly  entertained  by  them,  even  to  adora- 
tion in  their  cerrimonies  of  courtesies  and  a stake  was  sett  up  in  ye 
middle  of  ye  towne  to  fasten  ye  horse  to,  and  abundance  of  come  and 
all  manner  of  pulse  with  fish,  flesh  and  beares  oyle  for  ye  horse  to  feed 
upon  and  a scaffold  sett  up  before  day  for  my  two  men  and  Appomat- 
tocke  Indian  that  theire  people  might  stand  and  gaze  at  them  and  not 
offend  them  by  theire  throng.” 

From  this  inadequate  second-hand  account  it  is  difficult  to  know 
today  the  route  that  Needham  and  Arthur  followed.  One  careful 
student  (Judge  Samuel  C.  Williams)  thinks  that  the  Tennessee  part  of 
their  journey  was  “dowm  the  Watauga  (following  the  route  of  the 
Southern  Railway)  to  Carden’s  Bluff;  to  Hampton,  Gap  Run,  Milli- 
gan, up  Buffalo  Creek  and  around  Buffalo  Mountain  in  the  outskirts 
of  Johnson  City,  to  the  waters  of  Nolachucky  River;  down  the  valley 
to  and  over  the  French  Broad;  to  the  Little  Tennessee  River.”  It 
can  hardly  he  doubted  that  these  two  white  men  had  reached  one  of 
the  Cherokee  towns  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Little  Tennessee. 

After  a few  days’  rest  in  the  Indian  country,  Needham  left  Arthur 
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with  the  friendly  Indians  and  set  out  with  a number  of  the  Cherokee 
for  Fort  Henry.  After  reporting  to  Abraham  Wood,  he  and  his  com- 
panions started  again  for  the  Cherokee  Country.  One  day,  however, 
Indian  John  from  east  of  the  mountains  shot  him  through  the  head, 
cut  out  his  heart,  and  made  off  wth  many  of  his  trading  goods.  To  his 
memory  Wood  paid  just  tribute : “Soe  dies  this  heroyick  English  man 
whose  fame  shall  never  die  if  my  penn  were  able  to  eternize  it  which 
had  adventured  where  never  any  English  man  had  dared  to  atempt 
before.” 

When  the  Cherokee  who  had  accompanied  Needham  hastened 
home  and  told  their  friends  of  the  murder,  plans  were  made  to  kill 
Arthur.  The  unfortunate  white  man  was  tied  to  a stake,  combustible 
cones  were  placed  about  his  feet,  and  he  would  have  been  burned  to 
death  had  not  the  chief  warrior  of  the  town  interposed  to  save  him. 
For  some  months  longer  Arthur  lived  with  the  Cherokee.  With  one 
war  party  he  went  to  Spanish  Florida;  with  another  he  went  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina.  With  a third  party 
he  went  to  war  against  Indians  of  the  Ohio  region.  By  these  he  was 
made  a prisoner.  They  scrubbed  his  face  and  when  they  found  it 
was  white,  they  spared  his  life,  agreed  to  trade  with  him,  and  sent  him 
back  to  the  Cherokee.  Soon  Arthur  returned  to  Fort  Henry  and 
related  his  adventures  to  Wood. 

As  a result  of  the  work  of  Wood  and  Needham  and  Arthur,  trade 
between  the  Virginians  and  the  Overhill  Cherokee  was  begun.  But 
before  many  years  had  passed  the  Virginia  traders  found  that  they 
must  compete  with  fellow-Englishmen  from  newly  established  settle- 
ments to  the  south  of  them. 

In  1663  and  1665  King  Charles  II  granted  to  eight  of  his  friends 
lands  in  America  between  29°  and  36°  30'  north  latitude,  running 
westwardly  from  sea  to  sea.  This  was  to  be  Carolina.  Subsequently 
the  province  was  divided  into  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  and 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  former  lay  the  future  Tennessee.  North 
Carolina,  however,  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  colonial  period,  had 
little  interest  in  the  western  region.  It  was  South  Carolina,  rather, 
that  early  in  her  history  established  close  relations  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Tennessee  region  and  exercised  a greater  jurisdiction  over  their 
country  than  did  any  other  British  province. 
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Charles  Town  (the  modern  Charleston,  South  Carolina)  was 
founded  in  1670,  and  within  a few  years  thereafter  traders  from  that 
settlement  had  made  their  way  deep  into  the  wilderness  to  the  west 
and  the  northwest,  where  lived  the  Indians.  This  town  established  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  in  the  South,  in  so  far  as  the 
English  were  concerned,  and  maintained  it  until  after  the  founding  of 
Georgia.  By  1690,  if  not  before  this  year.  Charleston  traders  were 
making  their  way  into  the  Cherokee  Country.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century  they  were  well  established  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  and 
had  even  penetrated  the  region  beyond  that  river.  In  1699,  Jean 
Couture,  a renegade  Frenchman,  guided  an  English  expedition  from 
Charles  Town  through  the  Cherokee  Country  and  down  the  Tennes- 
see, Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Needham  and  Arthur  penetrated  the 
forests  and  the  mountains  to  reach  the  present-day  East  Tennessee, 
Frenchmen,  descending  the  Mississippi,  first  saw  the  land  that  is  now’ 
a part  of  West  Tennessee. 

The  French  had  made  a settlement  in  1604  at  Port  Royal,  Nova 
Scotia.  Four  years  later  they  founded  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
This  river  and  the  Great  Lakes  from  which  it  flows  formed  a natural 
highw’ay  along  which  French  explorers,  missionaries,  and  traders  made 
their  way  in  the  course  of  time  into  the  heart  of  the  North  American 
continent  and  established  claims  to  sovereignty  of  the  soil  for  their 
king.  In  June  of  1671,  in  the  sam.e  year  in  which  Batts  and  his  com- 
panions reached  the  westward  flowing  waters  of  the  New  River  in 
Virginia,  Daumont  de  Saint-Lusson  penetrated  the  lakes  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Here,  to  the  wilderness,  a few  Indians,  and  his  companions 
he  proclaimed  in  the  following  words  the  claims  of  France  to  North 
America : “In  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  Mighty,  and  Redoubted 

Monarch,  Louis,  Fourteenth  of  that  name.  Most  Christian  King  of 
France  and  of  Navarre,  I take  possession  of  this  place,  Sainte  Marie 
du  Saut,  as  also  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  the  Island  of  Mani- 
toulin,  and  all  countries,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  contiguous  and 
adjacent  there  unto,  both  those  which  have  been  discovered  and  those 
which  may  be  discovered  hereafter,  in  all  their  length  and  breadth, 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  seas  of  the  North  and  of  the  West,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  South  Sea;  declaring  to  the  nations  thereof  that 
from  this  time  forth  they  are  vassals  of  his  Majesty,  bound  to  obey  his 
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laws  and  follow  his  customs;  promising  them  on  his  part  all  succor  and 
protection  against  the  incursions  and  invasions  of  their  enemies;  declar- 
ing to  all  potentates,  princes,  sovereigns,  states,  and  republics,  to  them 
and  to  their  subjects,  that  they  cannot  and  are  not  to  seize  or  settle 
upon  any  parts  of  the  aforesaid  countries,  save  only  under  the  good 
pleasure  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  of  him  who  will  gov- 
ern in  his  behalf;  and  this  on  pain  of  incurring  his  resentment  and  the 
efforts  of  his  arms.  Vive  Le  Roi.” 

Two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  ceremony.  Father  Jacques 
Marquette,  a Jesuit  missionary,  and  Louis  Jolliet,  a fur  trader  from 
Quebec,  crossed  from  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  those  of  the 
Mississippi  and  paddled  down  that  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas.  On  their  way  down  the  river,  and  possibly  on  their  return 
journey,  they  stopped  at  an  Indian  town  on  one  of  the  Chickasaw  bluffs 
that  quite  probably  was  the  site  of  Memphis. 

Nine  years  later,  in  1682,  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  with  a party 
of  Frenchmen  and  Indians  made  his  memorable  journey  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  February  camp  was  m^ade  on  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  Chickasaw  Bluff,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Hatchie  River. 
Here  a member  of  the  party,  Pierre  Prud’homme,  “who  had  never 
hunted,  desired  to  go  upon  the  chase,  and  said  at  setting  forth:  ‘This 

time  I mean  to  make  a name  for  myself.’  ” For  many  years  maps  of 
the  Mississippi  River  region  bore  his  name.  When  he  failed  for  many 
days  to  return  from  the  hunt,  being  lost,  a fort  was  built  for  the  pro- 
tection of  members  of  the  expedition  against  possible  enemies  and 
named  Fort  Prud’homme.  The  bluff  was  known  as  Ecores  Prud’- 
homme. La  Salle  proceeded  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
he  made  claim  for  the  king  of  France  to  all  the  vast  territory  watered 
by  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  On  his  return  he  lay  seriously  ill  at 
Fort  Prud’homme  before  proceeding  on  to  Canada. 

In  the  years  that  followed  their  exploration  of  the  Mississippi 
River  region  the  French  established  forts  and  trading  posts  and  small 
settlements  in  a number  of  places  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1699 
a French  colony  was  planted  at  Biloxi,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In 
1718  the  French  town  of  New  Orleans  was  founded.  Mobile,  Nat- 
chez, St.  Louis,  Vincennes,  and  Kaskaskia  became  outposts  of  French 
civilization  and  bolstered  French  claims  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
From  these  small  settlements,  surrounded  by  the  wilderness,  French- 
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men  traded  with  the  Indians  and  gradually  extended  the  white  man’s 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  America. 

Through  the  future  Tennessee  came  some  of  these  Frenchmen. 
Before  1696,  Jean  Couture,  a renegade  French  coureiir  de  bots,  known 
to  his  contemporaries  is  “the  Greatest  Trader  and  Traveller  among 
the  Indians  for  more  than  Twenty  years,”  came  to  Carolina.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  his  route  was  the  Tennessee  River,  for  in  1700  he 
guided  a party  of  Carolinians  down  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi.  Certainly,  by  this  time  the  Tennessee  was  well  known  to 
Frenchmen  for  a French  map  of  the  Mississippi  River  region  in  1701 
locates  the  Tennessee  River  and  describes  it  as  the  “Route  que  les  Fran- 
cois Tiennent  pour  rendre  a la  Carolline.”  French  coureurs  de  hois, 
hunters  and  traders  of  the  Illinois  region,  sought  to  market  their  furs 
in  Charles  Town.  In  their  canoes  they  made  the  long  journey  from 
the  Illinois  country  to  Carolina — up  the  Ohio,  up  the  Tennessee  and 
one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Hiwassee  or  the  Little  Tennessee,  then  by  a 
league  and  a half  of  portage  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Savannah  and 
down  that  stream  and  along  an  inland  salt  water  passage  to  Charles 
Town.  These  men  who  have  left  us  no  descriptions  of  their  experi- 
ences along  this  tedious  and  adventurous  course  were  the  first  white 
navigators  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

To  the  Cumberland  River,  also,  came  Frenchmen.  In  1714,  M. 
Charleville,  a trader  from  New  Orleans,  traded  with  the  Shawnee 
Indians  and  built  a store  upon  a mound  near  the  site  of  modem  Nash- 
ville. The  lick,  now  Sulphur  Dell,  within  Nashville,  where  deer  and 
buffalo  came  in  droves  for  salt,  was  long  known  as  French  Lick.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  another  reminder  of  French  influ- 
ence in  the  Tennessee  region  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  river 
that  unites  with  the  Holston  near  Knoxville  to  form  the  Tennessee  is 
distinguished  from  the  Broad  River  that  flows  through  Carolina  by  the 
name,  French  Broad  River. 

Thus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English 
from  the  East  and  the  French  from  the  West  staked  out  rival  and 
conflicting  claims  for  that  vast  and  fertile  region  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachians and  east  of  the  Mississippi  of  which  Tennessee  today  is  a part. 
The  ultimate  ownership  of  this  region  was  not  to  be  determined,  how- 
ever, by  priority  of  discovery  and  exploration,  but  by  superior  force. 
In  the  long  drawn-out  struggle  for  possession  of  this  region,  a struggle 
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that  was  part  of  a world-wide  contest  for  world-empire,  the  Indians  and 
the  Indian  traders  played  an  important  part. 

Anglo-French  Rivalry — In  their  contest  for  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  including  the  Tennessee  region,  both  the  British 
and  the  French  sought  the  friendship  and  the  active  support  of  the 
Indians.  These  primitive  people  developed  strong  desires  for,  and 
increasing  dependence  upon,  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  Euro- 
peans. As  was  often  remarked  by  colonial  officials,  the  Indians  inclined 
to  give  their  support  to  that  nation  that  was  most  generous  in  pro- 
viding them,  by  gift  or  barter,  with  those  articles  of  Indian  trade  that 
attracted  their  fancy  or  satisfied  their  savage  needs.  Many  of  the 
Indian  traders  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  with  whom  they 
traded  and  could  influence  them  to  adopt  a policy  of  friendship  to  their 
nation  and  of  hostility  to  their  enemies.  Accordingly,  the  Indian 
traders,  the  white  men  who  traded  with  the  Indians,  became  important 
instruments  in  securing  the  execution  of  the  imperial  plans  of  Britain 
and  France. 

The  beginnings  of  Indian  trade  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Because  of  its  superior  geographical  advantages,  Charles  Town,  South 
Carolina,  quickly  supplanted  Virginia  as  the  dominant  English  center 
for  this  trade,  though  not  without  violent  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
Virginians.  In  Charles  Town  were  the  merchants  who  were  important 
participants  in  this  trade.  Consigned  to  them  from  England  came 
manufactured  goods  that  were  destined  for  Indian  consumption.  The 
merchants  sold  these  goods  on  credit  to  traders  who  periodically  set 
forth  from  Charles  Town  along  the  trails  that  led  to  the  country  of 
the  Creek,  the  Choctaw,  the  Chickasaw,  or  the  Cherokee.  To 
the  Overhill  Cherokee  towns  this  trail  led  from  Keowee  in  the 
Lower  Towns  (near  Pendleton,  South  Carolina),  across  northeastern 
Georgia,  through  Murphy,  North  Carolina,  over  the  mountain  bound- 
ary between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  to  the  modern  Tellico 
Plains  and  thence  to  the  towns  on  the  Little  Tennessee  in  Monroe 
County.  The  traders  took  with  them  such  articles  as  blankets,  white 
and  checked  shirts,  “Dutch  pretties,”  striped  cottons,  calico,  buttons, 
saddles,  beads,  scissors,  razors,  vermillion,  brass  and  tin  kettles,  hoes, 
hatchets,  looking  glasses,  ear  bobs,  guns,  gun  flints,  gunpowder,  and 
bullets.  With  them  they  took  rum  also,  though  to  do  so  was  frequently 
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in  violation  of  the  law.  These  goods  were  made  into  packs  of  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  and  carried  over  the  trail 
by  horses.  Several  traders  might  set  out  together,  in  which  event  the 
caravan  included  more  than  a hundred  horses  and  fifteen  or  more  pack- 
horsemen  as  well  as  the  traders. 

William  Bartram  has  given  us  the  following  description  of  a trad- 
ers’ caravan  that  he  accompanied  in  1777  : 

They  seldom  decamp  until  the  sun  is  high  and  hot;  each  one  having 
a whip  made  of  the  toughest  cow-skin,  they  start  all  at  once,  the  horses 
having  ranged  themselves  in  regular  Indian  file,  the  veteran  in  the  van 
and  the  younger  in  the  rear;  then  the  chief  driver  with  the  crack  of 
his  whip  and  a whoop  or  shriek  which  rings  through  the  forests  and 
plains,  speaks  in  Indian  commanding  them  to  proceed,  which  is 
repeated  by  all  the  company,  when  we  start  at  once,  keeping  up  a brisk 
and  constant  trot,  which  is  incessantly  urged  and  continued  as  long  as 
the  miserable  creatures  are  able  to  move  forward;  and  then  come  to 
camp,  though  frequently  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  which  is  the 
pleasantest  time  of  the  day  for  traveling;  and  every  horse  has  a bell 
on,  which  being  stopped  when  we  start  in  the  morning  with  a twist  of 
grass  or  leaves,  soon  shakes  out  and  they  are  never  stopped  again  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  constant  ringing  and  clattering  of  the  bells,  smacking 
of  the  whips,  whooping,  and  too  frequent  cursing  these  miserable 
quadrupeds,  cause  an  incessant  uproar  and  confusion,  inexpressibly 
disagreeable. 

James  Adair,  himself  a trader,  wrote  the  following  vivid  account 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  a packhorse  train  encountered: 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  the  method  we  commonly 
use  in  crossing  deep  rivers.  When  we  expect  high  rivers,  each  com- 
pany of  traders  carry  a canoe,  made  of  tanned  leather,  the  sides  over- 
lapped about  three  fingers’  breadth,  and  well  sewed  with  three  seams. 
Around  the  gunnels,  which  are  made  of  sapplings,  are  strong  loop- 
holes, for  large  deer-skin  strings  to  hang  down  both  the  sides;  with 
two  of  these,  is  securly  tied  to  the  stem  and  stern,  a well-shaped  sap- 
pling,  for  a keel,  and  in  like  manner  the  ribs.  Thus,  they  usually  rig 
out  a canoe,  fit  to  carry  oven  ten  horse  loads  at  once,  in  the  space  of 
half  an  hour;  the  apparatus  is  afterwards  commonly  hidden  with  great 
care,  on  the  opposite  shore.  Few  take  the  trouble  to  paddle  the  canoe; 
for,  as  they  are  commonly  hardy,  and  also  of  an  amphibious  nature, 
they  usually  jump  into  the  river,  with  their  leathern  barge  a-head  of 
them,  and  thrust  it  through  the  deep  part  of  the  water,  to  the  opposite 
shore.  When  we  ride  only  with  a few  luggage  horses  ....  we  make 
a frame  of  dry  pines,  which  we  tie  together  with  strong  vines,  well 
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twisted;  when  we  have  raised  it  to  be  sufficiently  buoyant,  we  load  and 
paddle  it  across  the  stillest  part  of  the  water  we  can  conveniently  find, 
and  afterward  swim  our  horses  together,  we  keeping  at  a little  distance 
below  them. 

During  most  of  the  year  each  trader  lived  in  an  Indian  town.  Here, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  civilization,  he  had  his  dwelling,  his  store,  his 
vegetable  garden,  his  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry,  his  Indian  wife, 
and  his  brood  of  half-breed  children.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  natives,  playing  with  them,  getting  drunk  with  them,  and  occa- 
sionally fighting  with  them  against  their  enemies.  When  the  men  of 
a hunting  party  returned  to  town,  the  trader  bartered  with  them  his 
goods  for  their  deerskins  or  other  peltries.  According  to  one  set  of 
regulations,  that  was  by  no  means  well  enforced,  he  could  charge  one 
pound  of  Indian  dressed  leather  for  one-fourth  pint  of  gunpowder, 
two  pounds  for  one  yard  of  striped  flannel,  one  pound  for  an  ounce  of 
Vermillion,  from  one  to  four  pounds  for  a hatchet,  and  proportionate 
prices  for  other  articles  on  the  lengthy  list.  He  frequently  cheated  the 
Indians,  and  did  this  most  easily  after  he  had  gotten  them  drunk  at  the 
rate  of  a certain  number  of  pounds  of  deerskins  for  one  mouthful  of 
rum. 

At  the  end  of  the  hunting  season  the  trader  packed  his  deerskins 
on  the  backs  of  his  horses  and  took  them  to  Charles  Town.  Here  he 
delivered  them  to  the  merchant  from  whom  he  had  purchased  his  trad- 
ing goods  on  credit,  and  thus  paid  off  his  debt.  It  seems  frequently  to 
have  happened,  however,  that  he  did  not  have  enough  deerskins  to  pay 
for  goods  that  he  had  purchased.  If  he  became  too  deeply  involved  in 
debt,  he  would  not  come  to  Charles  Town  for  fear  of  the  debtor’s 
prison.  If  he  could  get  credit  enough,  he  loaded  his  new  supply  of 
trading  goods  upon  his  horses  and  returned  to  his  home  in  the  Indian 
Country.  The  merchant  shipped  the  deerskins  to  England  in  payment 
of  his  indebtedness  to  exporters  there. 

The  English  traders  predominated  in  the  Cherokee  country.  Elea- 
zar  Wigan,  known  to  the  Cherokee  as  “the  old  Rabbit,”  located  in  the 
Overhill  town  of  Tanase  as  early  as  17 ii.  Robert  Bunning  came  to 
trade  with  the  Cherokee  in  1714,  and  Cornelius  Doherty  in  1719. 
There  were  many  others.  Some  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  English  trad- 
ers, came  to  the  Overhill  Cherokee  towns,  where  their  influence  was 
exerted  to  alienate  these  Indians  from  the  English. 
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The  representatives  of  the  British  government  in  South  Carolina 
recognized  that  the  Cherokee  occupied  a strategic  position  in  the 
Anglo-French  conflict  and  sought  to  win  their  friendship.  The  South 
Carolina  assembly  declared:  “The  safety  of  this  Province  does,  under 
God,  depend  on  the  friendship  of  the  Cherokees.”  In  1715-16,  during 
the  Yamasee  War  that  threatened  the  very  existence  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Cherokee  gave  invaluable  aid  to  the  Carolinians  against  their 
enemies.  In  1725  Colonel  George  Chicken,  as  an  agent  of  the  South 
Carolina  government,  traveled  through  the  Cherokee  towns,  even  to 
those  in  the  present  Tennessee.  At  a great  council  of  head  warriors 
from  a number  of  towns  at  Tanase,  he  delivered  his  message.  In  reply 
the  warriors  stated  that  they  have  no  love  for  the  French  and  would 
not  permit  any  Frenchman  to  come  amongst  them.  They  promised 
that  they  would  seize  the  person  and  the  goods  of  any  Frenchman  who 
should  attempt  to  do  so. 

Despite  these  assurances  from  the  Cherokee  of  friendship  for  the 
English  and  enmity  for  the  French  and  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French, 
evidence  appeared,  within  the  next  few  years,  of  a tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  Overhill  Cherokee  to  look  with  a degree  of  favor  upon 
the  French.  The  Indian  trader,  Eleazer  Wigan,  was  employed  to 
combat  this  tendency,  but  without  complete  success.  Then  there 
appeared  upon  the  scene  Sir  Alexander  Cuming.  He  was  a man  of 
many  fantastic  schemes,  among  them  one  to  establish  a college  in  the 
Bermuda  Islands  for  the  education  of  Indians,  and  another  to  colonize 
the  Hebrews  in  the  southern  Appalachians. 

In  1729,  on  his  own  initiative,  Cuming  arrived  in  South  Carolina. 
In  Charles  Town  he  established  a loan  office  and  temporarily  pros- 
pered. He  decided  to  visit  the  Cherokee  country,  apparently  with  the 
idea  of  collecting  specimens  of  the  minerals,  rocks,  and  other  natural 
products  of  that  region.  If  this  was  his  first  intention,  it  did  not 
remain  his  only,  or  even  chief,  one.  He  learned  of  the  activities  of 
French  agents  in  Cherokee  towns,  of  Cherokee  disaffection  toward 
the  English,  and  he  determined  to  win  those  Indians  to  a firm  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  king. 

At  Keowee,  one  of  the  Lower  Towns,  some  three  hundred  war- 
riors had  assembled  in  the  town-house.  In  violation  of  Cherokee  cus- 
tom and  to  the  consternation  of  the  whites  who  were  with  him.  Sir 
Alexander  brazenly  strode  into  the  council,  “well  armed  with  three 
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Cases  of  Pistols,  a Gun  and  a Sword  under  a great  Coat.”  Taken  by 
surprise  and  tremendously  impressed,  the  Indians  obeyed  his  orders 
“to  acknowledge  his  Majesty  King  George’s  Sovereignty  over  them  on 
their  Knee.”  “This,”  boasted  Sir  Alexander,  “was  a Submission  they 
never  before  made  either  to  God  or  man.”  To  secure  a similar  submis- 
sion from  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  he  sent  out  orders  that  delegates 
from  the  three  groups  of  towns  should  meet  him  later  at  Nequassee. 
He  then  proceeded  himself  to  visit  the  Middle  Towns  and  the  Over- 
hill Towns,  everywhere  making  friends  with  the  Indians. 

On  April  3,  1730,  at  Nequassee,  Cherokee  delegates  met  Cuming 
as  he  had  ordered.  Sir  Alexander  thus  described  what  followed: 

Here  with  great  Solemnity  Sir  Alexander  was  placed  in  a Chair 
by  Moytoy’s  Orders,  Moytoy  and  the  Conjurers  standing  about  him, 
while  the  Warriors  stroak’d  him  with  13  Eagles  Tails,  and  their  Sing- 
ers sung  from  Morning  ’till  Night Sir  Alexander  in  a Speech 

to  them,  represented  the  great  Power  and  Goodness  of  his  Majesty 
King  George,  whom  he  call’d  the  great  Man  on  the  other  Side  of  the 
great  Water;  that  himself  and  all  his  Subjects  were  to  him  as  Chil- 
dren, and  they  all  would  do  whatever  the  great  King  ordered  them. 
He  told  them,  that  though  he  had  his  Majesty’s  Leave  to  travel  where 
he  pleased,  yet  the  great  King  did  not  know  of  his  Coming  amongst 
them.  He  required  Moytoy  and  all  the  head  Warriors  to  acknowl- 
edge themselves  dutiful  Subjects  and  Sons  to  King  George,  and  promise 
that  they  would  do  whatever  Sir  Alexander  should  require  of  them, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  answer  for  their  Conduct;  all  which 
they  did  on  their  Knees,  calling  upon  every  Thing  that  was  terrible  to 
destroy  them,  and  that  they  might  become  no  People,  if  they  violated 
their  Promise  and  Obedience.  Sir  Alexander  order’d  that  the  head 
Warriors  should  answer  for  the  Conduct  of  their  People  to  Moytoy, 
who  he  appointed  their  Head,  by  the  unanimous  Consent  of  the  whole 
People;  and  to  whom  at  Sir  Alexander’s  Desire,  they  all  gave  an 
unlimited  Power  over  them,  and  he  to  answer  to  Sir  Alexander. 

Having  thus  designated  Moytoy  of  Great  Tellico  as  emperor  of 
the  Cherokee,  but  owing  superior  allegiance  through  himself  to  the 
British  king.  Sir  Alexander  Cuming  determined  to  take  a group  of 
the  Indians  with  him  to  London.  With  six  Cherokee  (among  them 
one  who  was  later  to  be  famous  as  Attakullakulla,  the  Little  Carpen- 
ter) and  one  Catawba,  he  sailed  from  Charles  Town.  Upon  arrival 
in  England  the  Indians  were  presented  to  the  king  and  entertained 
at  the  expense  of  the  government  for  four  months.  To  King  George, 
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Sir  Alexander  presented  some  barbaric  trophies.  As  he  related  the 
incident,  he  “laid  the  Crown  of  the  Cherrokee  Nation  at  his  Majesty’s 
Feet,  with  the  five  Eagles  Tails,  as  an  Emblem  of  his  Majesty’s  Sover- 
eignty, and  four  scalps  of  Indian  Enemies.” 

Before  their  return  to  America,  on  September  7,  1730,  the  six 
Cherokee,  as  deputies  for  their  nation,  signed  “Articles  of  Friendship 
and  Commerce.”  By  this  treaty  it  was  asserted  that  “the  Chain  of 
Friendship  between”  the  British  king  “and  the  Cherrokee  Indians  is  like 
the  Sun,  which  both  shines  here  and  also  upon  the  great  Mountains 
where  they  live,  and  equally  warms  the  Hearts  of  the  Indians  and  of 
the  English:  That  as  there  are  no  Spots  or  Blackness  in  the  Sun,  so 
is  there  not  any  Rust  or  Foulness  in  this  Chain.”  The  Cherokee 
agreed  that  their  nation  was  “now  the  Children  of  the  Great  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  he  their  Father,”  and  that  they  “must  treat  the 
English  as  Brethren  of  the  same  Family,  and  must  be  always  ready,  at 
the  Governor’s  Command,  to  fight  against  any  Nation,  whether  they 
be  White  Men  or  Indians,  who  shall  dare  to  molest  or  hurt  the  Eng- 
lish.” The  Cherokee  promised  also  not  to  “suffer  their  People  to 
trade  with  the  White  Men  of  any  other  Nation  but  the  English,  nor 
permit  the  White  Men  of  any  other  Nation  to  build  any  Forts,  Cabins, 
or  plant  Corn  amongst  them  or  near  to  any  of  the  Indian  Towns,  or 
upon  the  Lands  which  belong  to  the  Great  King.”  A final  provision  of 
this  treaty  dealt  with  the  difficult  problem  of  the  punishment  of  mur- 
derers: “That  if  by  any  accidental  Misfortune  it  should  happen,  that 
an  Englishman  should  kill  an  Indian,  the  King  or  Great  Man  of  the 
Cherrokees  shall  first  complain  to  the  English  Governor,  and  the  Man 
who  did  it  shall  be  punish’d  by  the  English  Laws,  as  if  he  had  kill’d  an 
Englishman;  and  in  the  like  Manner,  if  an  Indian  kills  an  English- 
man, the  Indian  who  did  it  shall  be  deliver’d  up  to  the  Governor,  and 
be  punish’d  by  the  same  English  Law  as  if  he  were  an  Englishman.” 
The  visit  that  Sir  Alexander  Cuming  made  to  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try and  his  daring  advocacy  of  British  interests  there,  the  journey  that 
the  Cherokee  chieftains  made  with  him  to  England,  and  the  treaty  of 
1730  served  greatly  to  strengthen  British  influence  among  the  Chero- 
kee Indians.  French  influence  was  correspondingly  weakened.  Sir 
Alexander,  acting  without  authority  from  the  British  government  and 
only  on  his  own  responsibility,  had  achieved  a frontier  triumph.  He 
profited  nothing  from  it,  however.  He  did  not  return  to  America  with 
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the  Indians,  and  spent  much  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a debtor’s 
prison. 

As  a result  of  British  influence,  and  of  other  factors,  the  Cherokee 
Indians  maintained  generally  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  French  and 
the  French  Indians.  They  served  the  Carolinians  importantly  as  a 
buffer  against  the  French  Indians  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River 
regions.  Their  Overhill  towns,  particularly,  were  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  by  raiding  parties  of  their  enemies.  When  opportunity  offered 
their  warriors  went  out  upon  expeditions  and,  if  successful,  returned 
with  booty  and  scalps  or  prisoners.  Op/s 

The  story  of  Antoine  Bonnefoy  is  illustfilWef '^ro?)^ly,  of  the 
adventures  of  many  men  in  this  frontier  warfare.  This  Frenchman 
set  forth  in  1741  as  one  of  a party  of  officers  and  traders  bound  from 
New  Orleans  in  bateaux  and  pirogues  for  the  Illinois  country.  On 
the  Ohio  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  a party  of  eighty 
Cherokee  Indians  fired  upon  them  from  ambush,  killed  three  of  the 
occupants  of  one  pirogue,  and  made  prisoners  of  Bonnefoy,  three  other 
Frenchmen,  and  one  negro.  The  Indians  took  possession  of  the  mer- 
chandise that  was  in  the  pirogue,  and  with  it  and  their  prisoners  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Tennessee.  On  the  way,  the  negro, 
who  continued  to  suffer  from  wounds  that  he  had  received,  was  set  at 
liberty  and  told  to  return  to  the  French.  Afraid  to  venture  alone  into 
the  wilderness,  the  poor  black  attempted  to  follow  his  captors  for  two 
days.  Thereupon,  he  was  turned  over  to  young  warriors  in  the  party 
who  proceeded  to  kill  him  and  take  his  scalp. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  Oiverhill  Cherokee  country,  at  the  town  of 
Great  Tellico,  Bonnefoy  and  his  companions  were  adopted  by  Indians 
who  purchased  them  of  their  captors.  Here  also  they  met  Priber 
(whose  career  will  soon  be  discussed),  and  here  also  were  other 
French  prisoners.  After  some  months  the  Frenchmen  took  advantage 
of  a drunken  debauch  in  which  the  Indians  were  engaged  and  escaped. 
After  reaching  the  Tennessee  River  they  made  a rude  raft  with  the 
intention  of  making  their  way  to  the  Illinois  country.  In  the  rapids 
below  the  present  city  of  Chattanooga,  Bonnefoy’s  two  companions 
were  lost.  He,  himself,  landed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  some 
miles  further  down,  and  made  his  way  on  foot,  and  almost  starved,  to 
the  French  at  Fort  Toulouse. 
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This  fort,  referred  to  by  the  English  as  the  Alabama  Fort,  had 
been  built  by  the  French  in  1717  at  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tal- 
lapoosa rivers,  near  the  present  Montgomery,  Alabama.  From  it,  the 
French,  who  were  not  inclined  to  let  the  support  of  the  Cherokee  go 
to  the  British  by  default,  distributed  presents  to  the  Indians  and  sent 
out  emissaries  to  them. 

At  the  time  of  Bonnefoy’s  captivity,  there  lived  in  Great  Tellico 
one  of  the  most  unusual  of  the  characters  that  are  met  with  in  a study 
of  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  with  the  whites. 
The  fate  of  this  man,  Christian  Gottlieb  Priber,  became  involved  in 
the  Anglo-French  contest  for  supremacy  among  these  Indians.  He 
was  viewed  by  the  English  as  a French  agent  or  spy,  though  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  true.  Priber,  in  fact,  may  be  briefly  described 
as  an  eighteenth  century  Utopian  socialist.  A German,  born  in  Saxony, 
he  was  well  educated,  and,  in  the  words  of  James  Adair,  “adorned  with 
every  qualification  that  constitutes  the  gentleman.”  Because  of  his 
revolutionary,  communistic  ideas,  and  the  plans  that  he  had  for  putting 
them  into  effect,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Saxony  to  England. 
From  there  he  came  to  South  Carolina,  and  after  some  eighteen  months 
in  that  province  was  compelled  again — and  for  the  same  reason — to 
flee.  This  time  he  went  to  the  Overhill  Cherokee  Indians,  where  he 
lived  for  some  seven  years  in  the  town  of  Great  Tellico. 

In  Great  Tellico,  Priber  soon  made  friends  of  his  Indian  neigh- 
bors. Ludovick  Grant,  an  English  trader  at  Great  Tellico,  made  this 
report  of  him:  “Being  a great  Scholar  he  soon  made  himself  master 

of  their  Tongue,  and  by  his  insinuating  manner  Indeavoured  to  gain 
their  hearts,  he  trimm’d  his  hair  in  the  indian  manner  & painted  as  they 
did  going  generally  almost  naked  except  a shirt  & a Flap.”  Adair, 
who  knew  him  and  corresponded  with  him,  wrote  that  “he  exchanged 
his  clothes  and  every  thing  he  brought  with  him,  and  by  that  means, 

made  friends  with  the  head  warriors He  ate,  drank,  slept, 

danced,  dressed,  and  painted  himself,  with  the  Indians,  so  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  distinguish  him  from  the  natives — he  married  also  with 
them,  and  being  endued  with  a strong  understanding  and  retentive 
memory,  he  soon  learned  their  dialect,  and  by  gradual  advances 
impressed  them  with  a very  ill  opinion  of  the  English,  representing 
them  as  a fraudulent,  avaritious,  and  encroaching  people:  he  at  the 
same  time,  inflated  the  artless  savages,  with  a prodigious  high  opinion 
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of  their  own  importance  in  the  American  scale  of  power.”  Priber 
seems  to  have  dreamed  of  the  establishment  of  a great  confederation 
of  the  Indians,  for  Adair  continues:  “Having  thus  infected  them  by 

his  smooth  deluding  art,  he  easily  formed  them  into  a nominal  republi- 
can government — crowned  their  old  Archi-magus,  emperor,  after  a 
pleasing  new  savage  form,  and  invented  a variety  of  high-sounding 
titles  for  all  the  members  of  his  imperial  majesty’s  red  court,  and  the 
great  officers  of  state;  which  the  emperor  conferred  upon  them,  in  a 
manner  according  to  their  merit.  He  himself  received  the  honourable 
title  of  his  imperial  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  as  such 
he  subscribed  himself,  in  all  the  letters  he  wrote  to  our  government, 
and  lived  in  open  defiance  of  them.” 

Adair  was  by  no  means  sympathetically  inclined  towards  Priber 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  latter’s  visionary  plans. 
Priber  described  these  plans  to  Bonnefoy  in  detail.  He  said,  as 
recorded  by  Bonnefoy,  “that  he  had  lOO  English  traders  belonging  to 
his  society  who  had  just  set  out  for  Carolina,  whence  they  were  to 
return  the  next  autumn,  after  having  got  together  a considerable  num- 
ber of  recruits,  men  and  women,  of  all  conditions  and  occupations,  and 
the  things  necessary  for  laying  the  first  foundations  of  his  republic, 
under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Paradise;  that  then  he  would  buy 
us  from  the  savages,  of  whom  a large  number  were  already  instructed 
in  the  form  of  his  republic  and  determined  to  join  it;  ...  . that  in 
his  republic  there  would  be  no  superiority;  that  all  should  be  equal 
there ; that  he  would  take  the  superintendence  of  it  only  for  the  honor  of 
establishing  it;  that  otherwise  his  condition  would  not  be  different 
from  that  of  the  others;  that  the  lodging,  furniture  and  clothing 
should  be  equal  and  uniform  as  well  as  the  life;  that  all  goods  should 
be  held  in  common,  and  that  each  should  work  according  to  his  talents 
for  the  good  of  the  republic;  that  the  women  should  live  there  with 
the  same  freedom  as  the  men;  that  there  should  be  no  marriage  con- 
tract, and  that  they  should  be  free  to  change  husbands  every  day;  that 
the  children  who  should  be  born  should  belong  to  the  republic,  and  be 
cared  for  and  instructed  in  all  things  that  their  genius  might  be  capable 
of  acquiring;  that  the  law  of  nature  should  be  established  for  the 
sole  law.” 

Ludovick  Grant  confirmed  Bonnefoy’s  report  of  Briber’s  plans 
when  he  recorded  that  “he  proposed  to  them  a new  System  or  plan  of 
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Government,  that  all  things  should  be  in  common  amongst  them,  that 
even  their  Wives  should  be  so  and  that  the  Children  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  Children  of  the  public  and  be  taken  care  of  as  such  & not 
by  their  natural  parents,  that  they  should  move  the  chief  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment to  a place  nearer  the  French  called  Coosawattee,  where  in 
ancient  times  a Town  had  stood  belonging  to  the  Cherokees.  And  that 
they  should  admit  into  their  society  Creeks  & Catawbas,  French  & 
English,  all  Colours  and  Complexions,  in  short  all  who  were  of  These 
principles,  which  were  truly  such  as  had  no  principles  at  all.” 

Bonnefoy  makes  no  mention  of  the  existence  of  any  idea  on  his 
part  that  Priber  was  an  emissary  of  the  French.  The  English  believed 
him  to  be  such,  however,  and  certainly  his  influence  was  not  calculated 
to  benefit  the  British  cause  among  the  Cherokee — though  it  would  be 
of  no  particular  advantage  to  the  French.  The  Carolinians  attempted 
to  get  him  out  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  Ludovick  Grant  was  directed 
to  arrest  him,  but  Priber  laughed  at  Grant  when  he  appeared  in  the 
town-house  and  dared  him  to  attempt  it.  The  Indians  looked  upon 
Grant’s  proposal  with  hostility  and  the  trader  wisely  desisted.  Later 
the  Carolinians  sent  a commissioner  to  arrest  Priber  “as  an  enemy  to 
the  public  repose,”  but  again  his  Indian  friends  interposed.  Finally, 
however,  while  on  his  way  to  Mobile,  English  traders  seized  him  and 
sent  him  to  Frederica,  Georgia,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  deserved,  said  Adair,  “a  much  better  fate.” 
With  him  was  taken  a mass  of  manuscripts,  including  a book  that  he 
had  written  and  a Cherokee  alphabet.  Both,  unfortunately,  were  never 
printed,  and,  apparently,  were  destroyed.  In  Great  Tellico  the  influ- 
ence of  Priber  persisted.  For  years  the  warriors  of  that  town  remained 
hostile  to  the  English. 

The  clash  of  the  imperial  ambitions  of  the  British  and  the  French 
manifested  itself  not  only  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Tennessee 
country  among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  but  also  in  the  western  portion 
whose  land  was  the  possession  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  This  small 
but  warlike  tribe  lived  in  a group  of  towns  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Tombigbee  River  in  what  is  now  northern  Mississippi.  English  trad- 
ers from  Charles  Town  had  penetrated  to  these  towns  some  years 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  an  early  period  the 
French  realized  that  the  English  influence,  not  only  among  the  Chicka- 
saw, but  among  other  Mississippi  Indians,  was  a threat  to  French 
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imperialism.  For  the  successful  execution  of  their  plans  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  French  to  have  the  friendship  of  the  Indians.  Other- 
wise those  Indians  would  harass  the  French  as  they  sought  to  use  the 
western  rivers  that  formed  a connection  between  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
and  Canada. 

The  great  achievement  of  French  Indian  diplomacy  was  the  alli- 
ance that  they  made  with  the  Choctaw  Indians.  Incited  by  English 
traders,  the  Chickasaw  had  been  at  war  with  the  Choctaw  for  years  and 
had  sold  the  prisoners  they  took  to  the  English  as  slaves.  Despite  this, 
in  1702,  at  a conference  in  Mobile,  the  French  persuaded  the  Chicka- 
saw, not  only  to  make  peace  with  the  Choctaw,  but  to  agree  to  expel 
the  English  traders  from  their  towns.  French  plans  looked  to  the  use 
of  the  Indians  for  a conquest  of  Carolina  and  Virginia,  but  English 
traders  soon  stirred  up  the  Chickasaw  again  to  hostilities  against  the 
Choctaw.  In  1705,  a large  party  of  Chickasaw,  provided  with  ammu- 
nition in  return  for  promises  of  Choctaw  slaves,  and  led  by  English- 
men, raided  the  Choctaw  country.  French  diplomacy  had  failed. 
English  influence  predominated  among  the  Chickasaw  and  these 
Indians  continued,  for  the  most  part,  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  their  allies,  the  French.  They  gave  refuge  to  the  survivors 
of  the  Natchez  tribe  who  had  risen  in  revolt  against  the  French  and 
had  been  almost  destroyed  as  a result.  They  attacked  French  boats 
upon  the  Mississippi,  frequently  lying  in  ambush  for  this  purpose  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hatchie  River. 

Unable  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Chickasaw,  the  French  deter- 
mined to  destroy  them.  In  1736,  a combined  attack  upon  them  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south  was  undertaken.  From  the  Illinois  coun- 
try Major  Pierre  d’Artaguette,  with  French  soldiers  and  Indian  war- 
riors, proceeded  down  the  Mississippi  and  landed  at  Ecores  Prud’- 
homme,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hatchie  River,  on  February  28.  Here 
a small  fort  was  built  and  garrisoned.  The  main  body  of  the  army, 
with  d’Artaguette  in  command,  proceeded  overland  to  the  nearest 
Chickasaw  town.  Without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Bienville,  who 
was  advancing  from  the  south,  an  attack  was  made  on  March  25.  The 
Chickasaw  won  a complete  victory.  The  French  commander  and 
many  of  his  army  were  killed.  The  survivors  fled  back  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Hatchie. 

Meanwhile,  Bienville,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  was  leading  an 
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army  from  Mobile  up  the  Tombigbee.  Knowing  nothing  of  d’Arta- 
guette’s  defeat,  he  made  an  attack  on  May  26.  An  English  flag  flew 
above  the  Chickasaw  defenses  and  Carolina  traders  joined  with  their 
Indian  friends  in  the  battle.  The  French  and  their  Choctaw  allies 
were  decisively  defeated  and  compelled  to  give  up  the  campaign. 

In  1739,  Bienville  planned  another  attack  upon  the  Chickasaw.  An 
army  of  thirty-six  hundred  Frenchmen  and  Indians  from  Canada,  the 
Illinois  country,  and  Louisiana  was  assembled  at  the  Fourth  Chickasaw 
Bluff  (the  present  Memphis).  A fort,  named  Fort  Assumption,  was 
built  here  “at  the  foot  of  the  steeps  of  Margot  River”  (the  Wolf 
River  of  today).  The  Chickasaw,  who  numbered  only  a few’  hundred 
warriors,  were  overawed  and  agreed  to  make  peace.  Without  a bat- 
tle the  army  was  disbanded,  and  Bienville  returned  to  New  Orleans. 
But  the  Chickasaw  refused  to  be  friends  of  their  old  enemies.  They 
renewed  their  attacks  upon  the  French  and  the  allies  of  the  French 
until  the  flag  of  France  was  driven  from  continental  North  America. 

For  more  than  half  a century  the  French  and  the  British  carried 
on  their  contest  for  possession  of  America.  The  instruments  of  their 
imperialism  were  traders  and  the  native  red  men  who  schemed  and 
fought  in  the  forest,  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  frontier  of  settle- 
ment. In  Europe  there  were  interludes  of  official  peace,  but  in  the 
vast  region  between  the  fringe  of  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  great  Mississippi  there  was  no  peace.  The  contest  reached  its 
climax  and  its  final  settlement  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  known  in 
America  as  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Its  outcome  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  including  the  present  State 
of  Tennessee,  should  be  French  or  British  in  its  civilization.  During 
that  contest,  as  a part  of  it,  there  occurred  the  building  and  destruc- 
tion of  Fort  Loudoun  on  the  Little  Tennessee. 
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The  “Good  White  Father”  of  the 
Nauset  Indians 

By  Lucy  E.  Treat,  Cohasset,  Massachusetts 

him  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  a gravestone  epitaph 
5 often  a tersely  written  biography  of  the  one  resting 
eneath  the  tombstone.  Such  a biography  is  found  engraved 
n a stone,  preserved  as  a relic,  in  the  town  hall  at  Eastham, 
Massachusetts;  a stone  which  formerly  stood  in  the  little  cemetery  of 
the  Eastham  pioneers  and  marked  the  grave  of  Cape  Cod’s  distin- 
guished Apostle  to  the  Nauset  Indians,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Treat. 

The  inscription  reads  as  follows: 

Here  lies  the  body  of  the  late  learned  and 
reverend  Samuel  Treat,  the  pious  and  faith- 
ful pastor  of  this  church  who,  after  a zealous 
discharge  of  his  ministry  for  space  of  45 
years  and  a laborious  travail  for  the  souls  of 
the  Indian  Natives  fell  asleep  in  Christ  March 
ye  18,  1716-17  in  ye  69  years  of  his  age. 

This  epitaph  causes  one  to  pause  and  ask,  “Who  was  this  noted 
divine  and  what  did  he  accomplish  to  deserve  such  high  eulogy?” 
Learned  and  reverend,  pious  and  faithful,  a zealous  worker  in  the 
ministry,  a missionary  to  the  Indians,  his  tombstone  tells  us,  and  it 
does  not  exaggerate  or  lie  concerning  this  man. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Treat  was  born  in  Milford,  Connecticut, 
the  son  of  illustrious  parents,  since  his  father  was  Governor  Robert 
Treat,  of  Connecticut,  during  whose  administration  the  charter  was 
hidden  in  the  oak.  He  also  was  a distinguished  major  in  the  Indian 
wars  of  Colonial  days.  The  father  fought  Indians  with  the  sword,  the 
son,  Samuel,  carried  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  and 
“engaged  in  laborious  travail  for  their  souls.” 

A graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a close  friend  of  Cotton  Mather 
and  other  divines  of  the  day,  a strict  and  pious  Calvinist,  the  Reverend 
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Samuel  well  deserved  the  adjectives  learned  and  reverend  engraved  on 
his  tombstone.  Called  to  Eastham  in  1672,  the  young  graduate  found 
himself  the  pastor  of  a large  parish,  since  it  comprised  the  towns  of 
Eastham,  Orleans  and  Truro.  During  the  forty-five  years  of  his  min- 
istry he  must  have  trudged  many  long,  sandy  miles  from  one  Indian 
encampment  to  another,  from  farm  to  farm  of  the  pioneers. 

Besides  the  white  people  in  these  towns  there  was  a large  number 
of  Indians,  belonging  to  the  Nauset  and  Pamet  tribes.  These  Indians 
were  more  friendly  than  their  neighbors  to  the  North,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Samuel  devoted  a large  part  of  his  ministry  to  them,  preaching 
to  them  and  winning  them  over  to  Christianity.  Although  Massasoit 
was  their  Great  Chief,  the  Cape  Indians  were  somewhat  independent 
tribes  and  were  of  a friendly  nature.  This  friendliness  was  shown  by 
their  refusal  to  fight  in  King  Philip’s  War. 

Mr.  Treat  visited  their  sick,  was  a welcome  guest  in  their  wig- 
wams, preached  in  their  villages,  taught  them  to  read  and  write, 
trained  the  young  natives  as  leaders  and  kept  them  in  a state  of  order 
and  civilization.  He  soon  earned  their  trust  and  loyal  devotion  and 
was  called  by  them  the  “Good  White  Father.”  He  was  an  earnest 
student  of  their  language  and  translated  into  the  Nauset  tongue  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  Catechism,  and  other  religious  works.  What 
John  Eliot  was  to  the  New  England  Indians,  Samuel  Treat  was  to  the 
Nauset  and  Pamet  tribes. 

Increase  Mather,  the  president  of  Harvard  College  at  that  time, 
wrote  in  a letter  concerning  Mr.  Treat:  “In  Plymouth  we  have  the 

most  active  Mr.  Samuel  Treat,  laying  out  himself  to  save  this 
generation.” 

Mr.  Treat,  himself,  wrote  of  his  work  as  follows:  “There  are 

five  hundred  and  five  adult  persons  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  this 
town-ship,  upto  whom  I have  from  time  to  time  imparted  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  In  their  own  language  and,  I truly  hope,  not 
without  success  and  yet  I continue  in  the  same  service,  earnestly 
imploring  and  not  without  hope,  expecting  and  waiting  for  a plentiful 
down-pouring  of  the  Spirit  on  High  among  them;  and  I verily  do  not 
know  of  nor  can  I learn  that  there  is  so  much  as  one  of  these  five  hun- 
dred Indians,  that  does  obstinately  absent  from  but  does  jointly  fre- 
quent and  attend  the  preaching  of  the  word.” 
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Katherine  Lee  Bates,  in  a poem  entitled  the  “Indian  Bearers,” 
describes  the  Reverend  Samuel’s  ministry  thus: 

Oft  have  we  stood  at  the  meetinghouse  door. 

When  the  Parson’s  voice  would  the  sea  outroar 
While  the  Cape  children  lulled  by  stormy  sounds 
Would  sleep  till  the  tithing  man  made  his  rounds. 

As  he  hammered  the  White  God’s  anger  out. 

Yet  in  every  wigwam  his  voice  was  sweet 
The  papooses  nestled  between  his  feet. 

Although  a strict  Calvinist,  Mr.  Treat  was  warm-hearted  and 
gentle  toward  these  wild  children  of  wood  and  stream  and  he  well 
deserved  the  title  of  the  “Good  White  Father”  which  they  gave  him. 
By  the  people  of  Eastham  he  was  called  “honest  Treat.” 

He  was  granted  a large  tract  of  land  and  salt  marsh  near  Town 
Cove  and  until  recently  the  old  cellar  hole  of  his  house  could  be  seen. 
The  original  boundary  stones,  with  a “T”  cut  on  the  sides,  are  still 
standing  In  the  very  spot  where  they  were  placed  in  1672.  Under  the 
waving  grass  on  a rolling  upland  is  a small  Indian  burying  ground.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Indians  buried  their  dead  here  before  Parson  Treat 
came  into  the  possession  of  his  farm,  or  it  may  be  that  he  allowed  them 
to  use  part  of  his  grant  for  such  a purpose. 

In  the  course  of  digging  on  the  farm,  the  spot  was  discovered,  aad 
several  implements  and  one  Indian  were  unearthed.  The  owner  of  the 
farm  at  that  time,  however,  believed  that  these  Indian  graves,  the 
souls  of  whose  tenants  had  long  ago  gone  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground,  should  not  be  disturbed  and  he  would  permit  no  more  digging. 

The  farm  of  Governor  Thomas  Prence  was  adjacent  to  the  grant 
made  to  Mr.  Treat.  During  the  latter’s  ministry  the  house  was  occu- 
pied by  Samuel  Freeman  and  one  can  imagine  the  lively  discussions  on 
theology  and  colonial  administration  which  the  two  men  must  have 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  Treat’s  sermons  were  characterized  by  a strong,  stern,  Cal- 
vlnlstlc  theology  and,  when  delivered  in  the  stentorian  voice  which  he 
possessed,  they  made  both  his  white  and  red  brethren  tremble  in  the 
old  South  Meetinghouse.  Many  of  these  sermons  are  preserved  in 
the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

In  one  such  sermon  the  parson  said:  “Thou  must  ere  long  go  to 

the  bottomless  pit.  Hell  hath  enlarged  itself  to  receive  thee:  there 
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is  room  enough  for  thy  entertainment,”  yet  in  another  sermon  he 
speaks  of  God’s  mercy  as  follows:  “God  can  be  merciful,  though  he 
make  thee  miserable.  He  shall  have  monuments  of  that  precious 
attribute  shining  like  stars  in  the  place  of  Glory  and  singing  eternal 
hallelujahs  to  the  praise  of  Him  that  redeemed  them.”  Such  sermons 
must  have  made  the  children  shiver  more  than  did  the  east  wind  blow- 
ing over  Eastham’s  plains. 

After  a ministry  of  forty-five  years,  the  Eastham  Apostle  died, 
during  the  great  storm  of  March,  1716,  which  piled  high  with  snow 
the  little  hamlet.  A few  days  later,  a small  band  of  his  beloved 
Indians,  with  sadness  in  their  mournful  eyes,  tunneled  an  arch  through 
the  drifts  (their  last  act  of  devotion)  to  the  village  churchyard,  and 
bore  through  it  on  their  shoulders  their  beloved  “White  Father.” 

The  Indians,  among  whom  he  labored  so  long,  died  out  on  the 
Cape  after  a few  generations.  No  longer  did  they  roam  the  Truro 
hills  in  search  of  game  or  fish  in  the  Nauset  creeks.  Their  bow  was 
unstrung;  they  had  gone  to  meet  again  their  “Good  White  Father”  in 
the  Happy  Hunting  Ground.  Only  the  Indian  names  so  rich  in  imagery 
survive  them  on  Cape  Cod. 
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Mary  Rowlandson’s  Narrative* 

By  John  Nelson,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

HE  dramatic  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Rowlandson,  wife  of  the  minister  of  the  frontier  village  of 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  which  she  wrote  immediately 
after  her  return  from  her  three  months’  captivity  among 
the  Indians,  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest,  not  only  as  a thrilling 
story  vividly  told,  but  in  the  insight  it  affords  of  the  customs  and  char- 
acter of  the  savages  of  that  period.  Her  master  was  Quennipin,  an 
important  Narragansett  chief.  She  was  the  servant  of  Weetamoo, 
recently  become  his  third  wife,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
squaw  sachem  and  widow  of  Alexander  and  sister-in-law  of  Philip. 
Philip  enters  into  the  narrative  in  its  closing  “Removals”  as  Mrs. 
Rowlandson  divided  her  experiences,  indicating  the  journeys  from  one 
camping  place  to  another.  Her  opinion  of  the  sagamore  does  not 
make  him  the  heroic,  romantic  figure  which  many  picture  him  at  this 
late  day. 

After  the  Lancaster  massacre,  her  captors  and  the  rest  of  the  band 
drifted  through  Princeton,  to  Menamesit  in  New  Braintree,  Niche- 
waug  of  Petersham,  Orange,  Northfield,  and  up  the  Connecticut  into 
the  Ashuelot  Valley,  and  finally  by  easy  stages  back  again,  over  much 
the  same  route,  and  finally  to  the  eastern  base  of  Mt.  Wachusett. 
Negotiations  had  been  proceeding  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Indian  sagamores  for  the  ransom  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  The  emis- 
saries of  the  Governor  were  two  Christian  Indians,  Tom  Dublet,  whose 
Indian  name  was  Nepanet,  and  Peter  Conway,  otherwise  Tataquines. 

It  was  John  Hoar,  ancestor  of  the  late  United  States  Senator 
George  F.  Hoar,  of  Worcester,  who  about  May  day,  1676,  came  to 
the  appointed  rendezvous,  a conspicuous  ledge  directly  in  the  shadow 
of  Wachusett,  which  today  is  known  far  and  wide  as  Redemption 
Rock.  He  was  a brave  man,  this  John  Hoar.  With  only  the  two 
Christian  Indians  as  his  companions,  he  entered  the  camp  of  a horde 


*Mr.  Nelson’s  “Worcester  County,  A Narrative  History,”  soon  to  be  published  by 
this  Society,  has  supplied  the  advance  sheets  from  which  this  contribution  and  the  follow- 
ing article  have  been  taken. — Ed. 
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of  bitterly  hostile  savages.  He  probably  knew  that  King  Philip  would 
be  present  and  opposed  to  the  ransoming  of  the  prisoners.  He  was 
met  by  a fusilade  of  gun-fire.  The  braves  jostled  him  insultingly.  His 
answer  was  an  invitation  to  the  sagamores  to  be  his  guests  at  dinner. 
The  final  gift  to  Quennipin  of  a bottle  of  liquor  clinched  the  matter. 
The  ransom  was  paid,  May  2,  1676,  and  Mr.  Hoar  departed  with 
the  ransomed  captives. 

The  book  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson’s  story,  a tiny  leather  bound  vol- 
ume, now  a precious  treasure  of  the  Americana,  was  published  in  1682. 
On  its  title  page,  in  the  quaint  type  of  the  day,  is  the  inscription : “Nar- 
rative of  the  Captivity  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson.  Written  by  her 
own  hand  for  her  private  use,  and  now  made  public  at  the  earnest 
desire  of  some  friends,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted.” 

We  have  selected  a series  of  episodes  from  the  Narrative,  which 
combines  to  tell  sufficiently  the  events  of  this  long  captivity,  as  follows: 

Garrison  House  Fight 

On  the  tenth  of  February,  1675,  came  the  Indians  in  great  num- 
bers upon  Lancaster,  d heir  first  coming  was  about  sun-rising.  Hear- 
ing the  noise  of  some  guns  we  looked  out.  Several  houses  were  burn- 
ing, and  the  smoke  ascending  to  Heaven.  At  length  they  came  and 
beset  our  house,  and  quickly  it  was  the  dolefullest  day  that  mine  eyes 
ever  saw.  The  house  stood  upon  the  edge  of  a hill.  Some  of  the 
Indians  got  behind  the  hill,  others  into  the  barn,  and  others  behind 
anything  that  could  shelter  them.  From  all  which  places  they  shot 
against  the  house,  so  that  the  bullets  seem  to  fly  like  hail,  and  quickly 
they  wounded  one  man  amongst  us,  then  another,  and  then  a third. 

About  two  hours  (according  to  my  observation  at  that  amazing 
time)  they  had  been  about  the  house  before  they  prevailed  to  fire  it, 
which  they  did  with  flax  and  hemp  which  they  brought  from  the  barn, 
and  there  being  no  defense  about  the  house,  only  two  flankers  at  oppo- 
site corners  and  one  of  them  not  finished,  they  fired  it  once  and  one 
ventured  out  and  quenched  it,  but  they  quickly  fired  it  again,  and  that 
took. 

(There  followed  the  killing  of  the  men  and  the  capture  of  women 
and  children  as  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  blazing  building.) 

Now  is  tbe  dreadful  hour  come,  that  I have  often  heard  of  (in 
time  of  war) , but  now  mine  eyes  see  it.  Some  in  our  house  were  fight- 
ing for  their  lives,  others  wallowing  in  their  blood,  the  house  on  fire 
over  our  heads,  and  the  bloody  heathen  ready  to  knock  us  on  the 
head,  if  we  stirred  out.  Now  might  we  hear  mothers  and  children 
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crying  out,  “Lord,  what  shall  we  do?”  Then  I took  my  children  and 
one  of  my  sisters,  here  to  go  forth  and  leave  the  house.  But  as  soon 
as  we  came  to  the  door  and  appeared,  the  Indians  shot  so  thick  that 
the  bullets  rattled  against  the  house,  as  if  one  had  taken  a handful  of 
stones  and  threw  them,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  give  back.  We  had  six 
stout  dogs  belong  to  our  garrison,  but  none  of  them  would  stir,  though 
another  time,  if  any  Indian  had  come  to  the  door,  they  were  ready 
to  fly  upon  him  and  tear  him  down. 

The  Lord  hereby  would  make  the  more  to  acknowledge  his  hand 
and  to  see  that  our  help  is  always  in  him.  But  out  we  must  go,  the 
fire  increasing  and  coming  along  behind  us,  roaring,  and  the  Indians 
gaping  before  us  with  their  guns,  spears  and  hatchets  to  devour  us. 
No  sooner  were  we  out  of  the  house  but  my  brother-in-law,  being 
before  wounded  in  defending  the  house  in  or  near  the  throat,  fell  down 
dead,  whereat  the  Indians  scornfully  shouted,  and  halloed,  and  were 
presently  upon  him,  stripping  off  his  clothes.  The  bullets  flying  thick, 
one  went  through  my  side,  and  the  same,  as  would  seem,  through  the 
bowels  and  hand  of  my  dear  child  in  my  arms.  The  Indians  laid  hold 
of  us,  pulling  me  one  way  and  the  children  another,  and  said,  “Come 
go  along  with  us.”  I told  them  they  would  kill  me.  They  answered  if 
I were  willing  to  go  along  with  them,  they  would  not  hurt  me. 

Oh,  the  doleful  sight  that  now  was  to  behold ! “Come,  behold 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  dissolutions  he  has  made  in  the  Earth.” 
Of  thirty-seven  persons  who  were  in  this  one  house,  none  escaped 
either  present  death,  or  a bitter  captivity,  save  only  one,  who  might 
say  as  he.  Job  1,15,  “And  only  I am  escaped  alone  to  tell  the  news.” 
There  were  twelve  killed.  Hell-hounds  roaring,  singing,  ranting  and 
insulting,  as  if  they  have  torn  our  hearts  out.  Yet  the  Lord  by  his 
Almighty  power  preserved  a number  of  us  from  death,  for  there  were 
twenty-four  of  us  taken  alive  and  carried  captive. 

I had  often  before  this  said,  that  if  the  Indians  should  come,  I 
should  rather  to  be  killed  by  them  than  taken  alive,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  trial  my  mind  changed.  Their  glittering  weapons  so  daunted  my 
spirits  that  I chose  rather  to  go  along  with  these,  as  I may  say,  ravenous 
beasts,  than  that  moment  to  end  my  days. 

Dreary  Captivity  Begins 

Now  away  we  must  go  with  those  Barbarous  Creatures,  with  our 
bodies  wounded  and  bleeding,  and  our  hearts  no  less  than  our  bodies. 
About  a mile  we  went  that  night,  up  upon  a hill  within  sight  of  the 
town,  where  they  intended  to  lodge.  There  was  hard  by  a vacant 
house  (deserted  by  the  English  before,  for  fear  of  the  Indians).  I 
asked  them  whither  I might  not  lodge  in  the  house  that  night  to  which 
they  answered,  “What,  will  you  love  English  men  still?”  This  was 
the  dolefulest  night  that  ever  my  eyes  saw.  Oh  the  roaring,  and 
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singing  and  dancing,  and  yelling  of  those  black  creatures  in  the  night, 
which  made  the  place  a lively  resemblance  of  hell.  And  as  miserable 
was  the  waste  that  was  there  made,  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
calves,  lambs,  roasting  pigs,  and  fowl  (which  they  had  plundered  in 
the  town),  some  roasting,  some  lying  and  burning,  and  some  boiling 
to  feed  our  merciless  enemies;  who  were  joyful  enough  though  we 
were  disconsolate. 

To  add  to  the  dolefulness  of  the  former  day,  and  the  dismalness 
of  the  present  night,  my  thoughts  ran  upon  my  losses  and  sad  bereaved 
condition.  All  was  gone,  my  husband  gone  (at  least  separated  from 
me,  he  being  in  the  bay,  and  to  add  to  my  grief,  the  Indians  told  me 
they  would  kill  him  as  he  came  homeward)  ; my  children  gone,  my 
relations  and  friends  gone,  our  house  and  home  and  all  our  comforts 
within  door  and  without,  all  was  gone  (except  my  life),  and  I knew 
not  but  the  next  moment  that  might  go  too.  There  remained  nothing 
to  me  but  one  poor  wounded  babe. 

But  now,  the  next  morning,  I must  turn  my  back  upon  the  town, 
and  travel  with  them  into  the  vast  and  desolate  wilderness,  I knew  not 
whither.  It  is  not  my  tongue,  or  pen  can  express  the  sorrows  of  my 
heart,  and  bitterness  of  my  spirit,  that  I had  at  this  departure.  But 
God  was  with  me,  in  a wonderful  manner,  carrying  me  along,  and  bear- 
ing up  my  spirit,  that  it  did  not  quite  fail.  One  of  the  Indians  carried 
my  poor  wounded  babe  upon  a horse.  It  went  moaning  all  along,  “I 
shall  die,  I shall  die.”  I went  on  foot  after  it,  with  sorrow  that  cannot 
be  expressed.  At  length  I took  it  off  the  horse,  and  carried  it  in  my 
arms  till  my  strength  failed,  and  I fell  down  with  it. 

Then  they  set  me  upon  a horse  with  my  wounded  child  in  my  lap, 
and  there  being  no  furniture  upon  the  horse’s  back,  as  we  were  going 
down  a steep  hill,  we  both  fell  over  the  horse’s  head.  At  which  they 
like  inhuman  creatures  laughed,  and  rejoiced  to  see  it,  though  I thought 
we  should  have  ended  our  days,  as  overcome  with  so  many  difficulties. 
But  the  Lord  renewed  my  strength  still,  and  carried  me  along,  that  I 
might  see  more  of  his  power;  yea,  so  much  that  I could  never  have 
thought  of,  had  I not  experienced  it. 

After  this  it  quickly  began  to  snow,  and  when  night  came  on,  they 
stopped.  And  now  down  I must  sit  in  the  snow,  by  a little  fire,  and  a 
few  boughs  behind  me,  with  my  sick  child  in  my  lap;  and  calling  much 
for  water,  being  now  (through  the  wound)  fallen  into  a violent  fever. 
My  own  wound  also  growing  so  stiff,  that  I could  scarce  sit  down  or 
rise  up,  yet  so  it  must  be,  that  I must  sit  all  this  cold  winter  night  upon 
the  cold  snowy  ground,  with  my  sick  child  in  my  arms,  looking  that 
every  hour  would  be  the  last  of  its  life;  and  having  no  Christian 
friend  with  me,  either  to  comfort  or  help  me.  Oh,  I may  see  the  won- 
derful power  of  God,  that  my  spirit  did  not  utterly  sink  under  my 
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affliction.  Still  the  Lord  upheld  me  with  his  gracious  and  merciful 
spirit,  and  we  were  both  alive  to  see  the  light  of  the  next  morning. 

The  next  day  was  Sabbath.  This  day  there  came  to  me  one  Robert 
Pepper,  a man  belonging  in  Roxbury,  who  was  taken  in  Captain  Beers’ 
fight  and  had  now  been  a considerable  time  with  the  Indians,  and  up  with 
them  almost  as  far  as  Albany,  to  see  King  Philip,  as  he  told  me  and 
was  now  very  lately  come  into  these  parts.  Hearing,  I say,  that  I was 
in  this  Indian  town,  he  obtained  leave  to  come  and  see  me.  He  told 
me  he  himself  was  wounded  in  the  leg  in  Captain  Beers’  fight,  and  was 
not  able  some  time  to  go.  But  as  they  carried  him,  as  he  took  oaken 
leaves  and  laid  to  his  wound,  and  through  the  blessing  of  God  he  was 
able  to  travel  again.  Then  I took  oaken  leaves  and  laid  to  my  side, 
and  with  the  blessing  of  God  it  cured  me  also. 

Her  Child  Dies 

I sat  much  along  with  a poor  wounded  child  in  my  lap,  which 
moaned  night  and  day,  having  nothing  to  revive  the  body,  or  cheer  the 
spirits  of  her.  But  instead  of  that,  sometimes  one  Indian  would  come 
and  tell  me  one  hour,  that  “your  Master  will  knock  your  child  in  the 
head,’’  and  then  a second,  and  then  a third,  “your  Master  will  quickly 
knock  your  child  in  the  head.”  This  was  the  comfort  I had  from 
them,  miserable  comforters  are  ye  all,  as  he  said. 

Thus  nine  days  I sat  upon  my  knees,  with  my  babe  in  my  lap,  till 
my  flesh  was  raw  again.  My  child  being  even  ready  to  depart  this 
sorrowful  world,  they  bade  me  carry  it  out  to  another  wigwam  (I  sup- 
pose because  they  would  not  be  troubled  with  such  spectacles). 
Whither  I went  with  a very  heavy  heart,  and  down  I sat  with  the 
picture  of  death  in  my  lap.  About  two  hours  in  the  night,  my  sweet 
babe  like  a lamb  departed  this  life,  on  February  i8,  1675.  It  being 
about  six  years  and  five  months  old. 

God  having  taken  away  this  dear  child,  I went  to  see  my  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  who  was  at  this  same  Indian  town,  at  a wigwam  not  very 
far  off,  though  we  had  little  liberty  or  opportunity  to  see  one  another. 
She  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  taken  from  the  door  at  first  by  a 
praying  Indian  and  afterward  sold  for  a gun.  When  I came  in  sight, 
she  would  fall  a weeping.  At  which  they  were  provoked,  and  would 
not  let  me  come  near  her,  but  bade  me  be  gone,  which  was  a heart- 
cutting word  to  me.  I had  one  child  dead,  another  in  the  wilderness, 
I knew  not  where,  the  third  they  would  not  let  me  come  near  to. 

I was  going  up  and  down  mourning  and  lamenting  my  condition, 
when  my  son  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  how  I did.  I had  not  seen 
him  before,  since  the  destruction  of  the  town,  and  I knew  not  where 
he  was,  till  I was  informed  by  himself  that  he  was  amongst  a smaller 
parcel  of  Indians,  whose  place  was  about  six  miles  off.  With  tears  in 
his  eyes,  he  asked  me  whether  his  sister  Sarah  was  dead,  and  told  me 
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he  had  seen  his  sister  Mary,  and  prayed  me  that  I would  not  be  trou- 
bled in  reference  to  himself.  The  occasion  of  his  coming  to  see  me 
at  this  time,  was  this:  There  was,  as  I said,  about  six  miles  from  us, 
a small  plantation  of  Indians,  where  it  seems  he  had  been  during  his 
captivity,  and  at  this  time,  there  were  some  forces  of  the  Indians 
gathered  out  of  our  company,  and  some  also  from  them  (among  whom 
was  my  son’s  master)  to  go  to  assault  and  burn  Medfield.  In  this  time 
of  the  absence  of  his  master,  his  dame  brought  him  to  see  me. 

The  next  day,  the  Indians  returned  from  Medfield.  But  before 
they  came  to  us.  Oh!  the  outrageous  roaring  and  whooping  that  there 
was  1 By  their  noise  and  whooping  they  signified  how  many  they  had 
destroyed,  which  was  at  that  time  twenty-three.  Those  that  were 
with  us  at  home  were  gathered  together  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
whooping,  and  every  time  the  other  went  over  their  number,  these  at 
home  gave  a shout,  that  the  very  earth  rang  again.  And  thus  they  con- 
tinued till  those  that  had  been  upon  the  expedition  were  come  up  to  the 
sagamore’s  wigwam.  And  then.  Oh,  the  hideous  insulting  and  tri- 
umphing that  there  was  over  some  Englishmen’s  scalps  that  they  had 
taken,  as  their  manner  is,  and  brought  with  them. 

Warrior  Brings  Her  Bible 

I cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  mercy  of  God  to  me  in 
those  afflictions,  in  sending  me  a Bible.  One  of  the  Indians  that  came 
from  Medfield  fight,  had  brought  some  plunder,  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  if  I would  have  a Bible.  He  had  got  one  in  a basket.  I was  glad 
of  it,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  the  Indians  would  let  me 
read?  He  answered  yes.  So  I took  the  Bible,  and  in  that  melancholy 
time  it  came  into  my  mind  to  read  first  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  I did,  and  when  I had  read  it  my  dark  heart 
wrought  on  in  this  manner,  that  there  was  no  mercy  for  me,  that  the 
blessings  were  gone,  and  the  curses  come  in  their  room,  and  that  I had 
lost  my  opportunity.  But  the  Lord  helped  me  still  to  go  on  reading 
till  I came  to  chapter  thirty,  the  seven  first  verses,  where  I found  there 
was  mercy  promised  again,  if  we  would  return  to  him  for  repentence; 
and  though  we  were  scattered  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  yet 
the  Lord  would  gather  us  together,  and  turn  all  those  curses  upon  our 
enemies.  I do  not  desire  to  live  to  forget  this  scripture  and  what  com- 
fort it  was  to  me. 

Now  the  Indians  began  to  talk  of  removing  from  this  place  (Oak- 
ham), some  one  way,  and  some  another.  There  were  now  besides 
myself  nine  English  captives  in  this  place,  all  of  them  children  except 
one  woman.  I got  an  opportunity  to  go  and  take  my  leave  of  them, 
they  being  to  go  one  way  and  I another. 

And  now  I must  part  with  that  little  company  I had.  Here  I 
parted  from  my  daughter  Mary  (whom  I never  saw  again  till  I saw 
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her  in  Dorchester,  returned  from  captivity),  and  from  four  little  cou- 
sins and  neighbors,  some  of  which  I never  saw  afterward.  The  Lord 
only  knows  the  end  of  them. 

The  occasion  (as  I thought)  of  their  moving  at  this  time  was  the 
English  Army  (Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  forces  under  Captain 
Thomas  Savage),  it  being -near  and  following  them.  For  they  went 
as  if  they  had  gone  for  their  lives  for  some  considerable  way.  And 
then  they  made  a stop,  and  chose  some  of  their  stoutest  men,  and  sent 
them  back  to  hold  the  English  Army  in  play  whilst  the  rest  escaped. 
And  then,  like  Jehu,  they  marched  on  furiously,  with  their  old  and 
with  their  young.  Some  carried  their  old  decrepit  mothers,  some  car- 
ried one,  and  some  another.  Four  of  them  carried  a great  Indian  upon 
a bier;  but  going  through  a thick  wood  with  him,  they  v/ere  hindered, 
and  could  make  no  haste.  Whereupon  they  took  him  upon  their  backs, 
and  carried  him,  one  at  a time,  till  they  came  to  Bacquaug  River.  Upon 
a Friday,  a little  after  noon,  we  came  to  this  river.  When  all  the 
company  was  come  up,  and  were  gathered  together,  I thought  to  count 
the  number  of  them,  but  they  were  so  many,  and  being  somewhat  in 
motion,  it  was  beyond  my  skill. 

In  this  travel,  because  of  my  wound,  I was  somewhat  favoured  in 
my  load.  I carried  only  my  knitting  work  and  two  quarts  of  parched 
meal.  Being  very  faint  I asked  my  mistress  to  give  me  one  spoonful  of 
the  meal,  but  she  would  not  give  me  a taste.  They  quickly  fell  to  cut- 
ting dry  trees,  to  make  rafts  to  carry  them  over  the  river,  and  soon 
my  turn  came  to  go  over.  By  the  advantage  of  some  brush  which  they 
had  laid  upon  the  raft  to  sit  upon,  I did  not  wet  my  foot  (which  many 
of  themselves  at  the  other  end  were  mid-leg  deep)  which  cannot  but 
be  acknowledged  as  a favor  of  God  to  my  weakened  body,  it  being  a 
very  cold  time. 

The  first  week  of  my  being  among  them  I hardly  ate  anything. 
The  second  week  I found  my  stomach  grow  very  faint  for  want  of 
something,  yet  it  was  very  hard  to  get  down  their  filthy  trash.  But  the 
third  week,  though  I could  think  how  formerly  my  stomach  would  turn 
against  this  or  that,  and  I could  starve  and  die  before  I could  eat  such 
things,  yet  they  were  sweet  and  savory  to  my  taste.  I was  at  this  time 
knitting  a pair  of  white  cotton  stockings  for  my  mistress,  Weetamoo, 
and  had  not  yet  wrought  upon  a Sabbath  day.  When  the  Sabbath 
came  they  bade  me  to  go  to  work.  I told  them  it  was  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  desired  them  to  let  me  rest,  and  told  them  I would  do  as  much 
more  tomorrow.  To  which  they  answered  me  they  would  break  my 
face. 

And  here  I cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  strange  providence  of  God 
in  preserving  the  heathen.  There  were  many  hundreds,  old  and  young, 
some  sick  and  some  lame;  many  had  papooses  at  their  backs,  the 
greatest  number  at  this  time  with  us  were  squaws  and  they  traveled 
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with  all  they  had,  bag  and  baggage,  and  yet  they  got  over  this  river 
(Miller’s  River  at  Athol).  And  on  Monday  they  set  their  wigwams 
on  fire,  and  away  they  went. 

On  that  very  day  came  the  English  Army  after  them  to  this  river, 
and  saw  the  smoke  of  their  wigwams,  and  yet  this  river  put  a stop  to 
them.  God  did  not  give  them  courage  or  activity  to  go  over  after  us. 
We  were  not  ready  for  so  great  a mercy  as  victory  and  deliverance.  If 
we  had  been,  God  would  have  found  out  a way  for  the  English  to  have 
passed  this  river,  as  well  as  for  the  Indians  with  their  squaws  and  chil- 
dren and  all  their  luggage. 

It  was  a cold  morning  and  before  us  there  was  a great  brook  with 
ice  on  it.  Some  waded  through  it  up  to  the  knees  and  higher,  but 
others  went  till  they  came  to  a beaver-dam,  and  I amongst  them, 
where  through  the  good  providence  of  God,  I did  not  wet  my  foot.  I 
went  along  that  day  mourning,  leaving  farther  my  own  country,  and 
traveling  in  the  vast  and  howling  wilderness,  and  I understood  some- 
thing of  Lot’s  wife’s  temptation,  when  she  looked  back.  We  came 
that  day  to  a great  swamp,  by  the  side  of  which  we  took  up  our  lodging 
for  the  night.  When  I came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  looked  toward 
the  swamp,  I thought  that  we  had  been  come  to  a great  Indian  town, 
though  there  were  none  but  our  own  company.  The  Indians  were  as 
thick  as  the  trees.  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a thousand  hatchets 
going  at  once.  If  one  looked  before  one  there  was  nothing  but 
Indians,  and  behind  one,  nothing  but  Indians,  and  so  on  either  hand, 
myself  in  the  midst,  and  no  Christian  soul  near  me,  and  yet  how  hath 
the  Lord  preserved  me  in  safety?  Oh,  the  experience  I have  had  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  to  me  and  mine ! 

W e traveled  on  till  night,  and  in  the  morning,  we  must  go  over  the 
river  to  Philip’s  crew.  When  I was  in  the  canoe,  I could  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  Pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the 
other  side.  When  I came  ashore,  they  gathered  all  about  me,  I sit- 
ting alone  in  the  midst.  I observed  they  asked  one  another  questions, 
and  laughed,  and  rejoiced  over  their  gains  and  victories.  Then  my 
heart  began  to  fail,  and  I fell  a weeping,  which  was  the  first  time  to  my 
remembrance  that  I wept  before  them.  Although  I had  met  with  so 
much  affliction,  and  my  heart  was  many  times  ready  to  break,  yet  could 
I not  shed  one  tear  in  their  sight,  but  rather  had  been  all  this  while  in  a 
maze,  and  like  one  astonished.  But  now  I may  say  as  Psalm  137,  I, 
“By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down:  yea,  we  wept  when 
we  remembered  Zion.” 

There  one  of  them  asked  me,  why  I wept.  I could  hardly  tell 
what  to  say,  yet  I answered,  they  would  kill  me.  No,  said  he,  none 
will  hurt  you.  Then  came  one  of  them  and  gave  me  two  spoonsful 
of  meal  to  comfort  me,  and  another  gave  me  half  a pint  of  pease, 
which  was  more  worth  than  many  bushels  at  another  time. 
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Then  I went  to  see  King  Philip.  He  bade  me  come  in  and  sit 
down,  and  asked  me  whether  I would  smoke  it  (a  usual  compliment 
nowadays  amongst  saints  and  sinners) , but  this  no  way  suited  me.  For 
though  I had  formerly  used  tobacco,  yet  I had  left  it  ever  since  I was 
first  taken.  It  seems  to  be  a bait  the  devil  lays  to  make  men  lose  their 
precious  time.  I remember  with  shame  how  formerly,  when  I had 
taken  two  or  three  pipes,  I was  presently  ready  for  another,  such  a 
bewitching  thing  it  is.  But  I thank  God  he  has  now  given  me  power 
over  it.  Surely  there  are  many  who  may  be  better  employed  to  lie 
sucking  a stinking  tobacco-pipe. 

Now  the  Indians  gather  their  forces  to  go  against  Northampton. 
Overnight  one  went  about  yelling  and  hooting  to  give  notice  of  the 
design.  Whereupon  they  fell  to  boiling  their  provision,  and  in  the 
morning  away  they  went.  During  my  abode  in  this  place,  Philip  spake 
to  me  to  make  a shirt  for  his  boy,  which  I did,  for  which  he  gave  me  a 
shilling.  I offered  the  money  to  my  master,  but  he  bade  me  keep  it, 
and  with  it  I bought  a piece  of  horseflesh.  Afterwards  he  asked  me 
to  dinner.  I went,  and  he  gave  me  a pancake,  about  as  big  as  two  fin- 
gers. It  was  made  of  parched  wheat,  beaten,  and  fryed  in  bear’s 
grease,  but  I thought  I never  tasted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life.  There 
was  a squaw  who  spake  to  me  to  make  a shirt  for  her  Sannup,  for 
which  she  gave  me  a piece  of  bear.  Another  asked  me  to  knit  a pair 
of  stockings,  for  which  she  gave  me  a quart  of  pease.  I boiled  my 
pease  and  bear  together,  and  invited  my  master  and  mistress  to  din- 
ner, but  the  proud  gossip,  because  I served  them  both  in  one  dish, 
would  eat  nothing,  except  one  bit  that  he  gave  her  upon  the  point  of 
his  knife. 

She  Visits  Her  Captive  Son 

Hearing  that  my  son  was  come  to  this  place,  I went  to  see  him,  and 
found  him  lying  flat  upon  the  ground.  I asked  him  how  he  could  sleep 
so?  He  answered  me  that  he  was  not  asleep,  but  at  prayer,  and  lay 
so,  that  they  might  not  observe  what  he  was  doing.  I pray  God  he  may 
remember  these  things  now  he  is  returned  in  safety.  At  this  place 
(the  sun  now  getting  higher)  what  with  the  beams  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  wigwams,  I thought  I should  have  been  blind.  I 
could  scarce  discern  one  wigwam  from  another.  There  was  here  one 
Mary  Thurston,  of  Medfield,  who  seeing  how  it  was  with  me,  lent  me 
a hat  to  wear.  But  as  soon  as  I was  gone,  the  squaw  (who  owned  that 
Mary  Thurston)  came  running  after  me  and  got  it  away  again.  Here 
was  the  squaw  that  gave  me  one  spoonful  of  meal.  I put  it  in  my 
pocket  to  keep  it  safe.  Yet  nothwithstanding  somebody  stole  it,  but 
put  five  Indian  corns  in  the  room  of  it,  which  corns  were  the  greatest 
provisions  I had  in  my  travel  for  one  day. 

But  I was  fain  to  go  and  look  after  something  to  satisfy  my  hunger, 
and  going  among  the  wigwams,  I went  into  one,  and  there  found  a 
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squaw  who  shewed  herself  very  kind  to  me,  and  gave  me  a piece  of 
bear.  I put  it  into  my  pocket,  and  came  home,  but  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  to  broil  it,  for  fear  they  would  get  it  from  me,  and  there 
it  lay  all  that  day  and  night  in  my  stinking  pocket.  In  the  morning  I 
went  to  the  same  squaw,  who  had  a kettle  of  ground  nuts  boiling.  I 
asked  her  to  let  me  boil  my  piece  of  bear  in  her  kettle,  which  she  did, 
and  gave  me  some  ground  nuts  to  eat  with  it,  and  I cannot  but  think 
how  pleasant  it  was  to  me.  I have  sometimes  seen  bear  baked  very 
handsomely  among  the  English,  and  some  like  it,  but  the  thoughts  that 
it  was  bear  made  me  tremble.  But  now  that  was  savoury  to  me  that 
one  would  think  was  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a brute  creature. 

One  bitter  cold  day,  I could  find  no  room  to  sit  down  before  the 
fire.  I went  out,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  do.  But  I went  to  another 
wigwam,  where  they  were  also  sitting  round  the  fire,  but  the  squaw 
laid  a skin  for  me  and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  gave  me  some  ground  nuts, 
and  bade  me  come  again.  And  told  me  they  would  buy  me,  if  they 
were  able,  and  yet  these  were  strangers  to  me  that  I never  saw  before. 

It  was  upon  Sabbath  day  morning  that  they  prepared  for  their 
travel.  This  morning  I asked  my  master  whither  he  would  sell  me  to 
my  husband.  He  answered  me  yes,  which  did  much  rejoice  my  spirit. 
My  mistress,  before  we  went,  was  gone  to  the  burial  of  a papoose,  and 
returning,  she  found  me  sitting  and  reading  in  my  Bible.  She  snatched 
it  hastily  out  of  my  hand,  and  threw  it  out  of  doors.  I ran  out  and 
catched  it  up,  and  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and  never  let  her  see  it  after- 
ward. Then  they  packed  up  their  things  to  be  gone,  and  gave  me  my 
load.  I complained  it  was  too  heavy,  whereupon  she  gave  me  a slap 
in  the  face,  and  bade  me  go.  I lifted  up  my  heart  to  God,  hoping  the 
Redemption  was  not  far  off,  and  the  rather  because  their  insolency 
grew  worse  and  worse. 

But  the  thoughts  of  my  going  homeward  (for  so  we  went  our 
course)  much  cheered  my  spirit,  and  made  my  burden  seem  light,  and 
almost  nothing  at  all.  But  (to  my  amazement  and  great  perplexity) 
the  scale  was  soon  turned.  For  when  we  had  gone  a little  way,  on  a sud- 
den my  mistress  gives  out,  she  would  go  no  further,  but  turn  back 
again,  and  said,  I must  go  back  with  her.  And  she  called  her  Sannup, 
and  would  have  had  him  gone  back  also,  but  he  would  not,  but  said  he 
would  go  on  and  come  to  us  again  in  three  days.  My  spirit  was  upon 
this,  I confess,  very  impatient,  and  almost  outrageous.  I thought  I 
could  as  well  have  died  as  went  back.  I cannot  declare  the  trouble 
that  I was  In  about  it,  but  yet  back  again  I must  go.  As  soon  as  I 
had  an  opportunity,  I took  my  Bible  to  read,  and  that  quieting  Scrip- 
ture came  to  my  hand.  Psalm  46,  10:  “Be  still,  and  know  that  I am 
God.”  Which  stilled  my  spirit  for  the  present.  But  a sore  time  of 
trial,  I concluded,  I had  to  go  through. 

My  master  being  gone,  who  seemed  to  me  the  best  friend  that  I 
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had  of  an  Indian,  both  in  cold  and  hunger,  and  quickly  so  it  proved. 
Down  I sat,  with  my  heart  as  full  as  it  could  hold,  and  yet  so  hungry 
that  I could  not  sit  neither.  But  going  out  to  see  what  I could  find, 
and  walking  among  the  trees,  I found  six  acorns  and  two  chestnuts, 
which  were  some  refreshment  to  me.  Towards  night  I gathered  me 
some  sticks  for  my  own  comfort,  that  I might  not  lie  cold. 

But  when  we  came  to  lie  down  they  bade  me  go  out  and  lie  some- 
where else,  for  they  had  company  (they  said)  come  in  more  than  their 
own.  I told  them  I could  not  tell  where  to  go.  They  bade  me  go  look. 
I told  them  if  I went  to  another  wigwam  they  would  be  angry,  and 
send  me  home  again.  Then  one  of  the  company  drew  his  sword,  and 
told  me  he  would  run  me  through  if  I did  not  go  presently.  Then  was 
I fain  to  stoop  to  this  rude  fellow,  and  to  go  out  in  the  night,  I knew 
not  whither.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  that  fellow  afterwards  walking  up 
and  down  Boston  under  the  appearance  of  a friendly  Indian,  and  sev- 
eral others  of  the  like  cut.  I went  to  one  wigwam,  and  they  told  me 
they  had  no  room.  Then  I went  to  another,  and  they  said  the  same. 

At  last  an  old  Indian  bade  me  come  to  him,  and  his  squaw  gave 
me  some  ground  nuts.  She  gave  me  also  something  to  lay  under  my 
head,  and  a good  fire  we  had,  and  through  the  good  providence  of  God, 
I had  a comfortable  lodging  that  night.  In  the  morning,  another 
Indian  bade  me  come  at  night  and  he  would  give  me  six  ground  nuts, 
which  I did.  We  were  at  this  place  and  time  about  two  miles  from 
Connecticut  River.  We  went  in  the  morning  to  gather  ground  nuts,  to 
the  river  and  went  back  again  that  night.  I went  with  a good  load  at 
my  back  (for  they  when  they  went,  though  but  a little  way,  would 
carry  all  their  trumpery  with  them).  I told  them  the  skin  was  off 
my  back,  but  I had  no  other  comforting  answer  from  them  than  this, 
that  it  would  be  no  matter  if  my  head  were  off  too. 

Yelping  Horde  From  Hadley 

About  this  time  they  came  yelping  from  Hadley,  where  they  had 
killed  three  English  men,  and  brought  one  captive  with  them,  viz., 
Thomas  Reed.  They  all  gathered  about  the  poor  man,  asking  him 
many  questions.  I desired  also  to  go  and  see  him,  and  when  I came,  he 
was  crying  bitterly,  supposing  they  would  quickly  kill  him.  Where- 
upon I asked  one  of  them,  whether  they  intended  to  kill  him.  He 
answered  me,  they  would  not.  He  being  a little  cheered  with  that,  I 
asked  him  about  the  welfare  of  my  husband,  he  told  me  he  saw  him 
such  a time  in  the  bay,  and  he  was  well,  but  very  melancholy.  By 
which  I certainly  understood  (though  I suspected  it  before)  that 
whatsoever  the  Indians  told  me  respecting  him  was  vanity  and  lies. 
Some  of  them  told  me  he  was  dead,  and  they  had  killed  him.  Some 
said  he  was  married  again,  and  that  the  Governor  wished  him  to  marry 
and  told  him  he  should  have  his  choice,  and  that  all  were  persuaded 
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I was  dead.  So  like  were  these  barbarous  creatures  to  him  who  was  a 
liar  from  the  beginning. 

As  I was  sitting  once  in  the  wigwam  here,  Philip’s  maid  came  in 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  asked  me  to  give  her  a piece  of  my 
apron  to  make  a flap  for  it.  I told  her  I would  not.  Then  my  mis- 
tress bade  me  give  it,  but  still  I said  no.  The  maid  told  me  if  I would 
not  give  her  a piece,  she  would  tear  a piece  off  it.  I told  her  I would 
tear  her  coat  then.  With  that  my  mistress  rises  up,  and  takes  up  a 
stick  big  enough  to  have  killed  me,  and  struck  at  me  with  it,  but  I stepped 
out,  and  she  struck  the  stick  into  the  mat  of  the  wigwam.  But  while 
she  was  pulling  it  out,  I ran  to  the  maid  and  gave  her  all  my  apron, 
and  so  that  storm  went  over. 

Quickly  there  came  up  to  us  an  Indian,  who  informed  them  that  I 
must  go  to  Wachuset  to  my  master,  for  there  was  a letter  come  from 
the  Council  to  the  Sagamores,  about  redeeming  the  captives,  and  that 
there  would  be  another  in  fourteen  days,  and  that  I must  be  there 
ready.  My  heart  was  so  heavy  before  that  I could  scarce  speak  or  go 
in  the  path,  and  yet  now  so  light  that  I could  run.  My  strength 
seemed  to  come  again,  and  recruit  my  feeble  knees  and  aching  heart. 
Yet  it  pleased  them  to  go  but  one  mile  that  night,  and  there  we  stayed 
tAvo  days.  In  that  time  came  a company  of  Indians  to  us,  near  thirty, 
all  on  horseback.  My  heart  skipped  within  me,  thinking  they  had  beea 
Englishmen  at  the  first  sight  of  them,  for  they  were  dressed  in  English 
apparel,  with  hats,  white  neckcloths,  and  sashes  about  their  waists, 
and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  they  came  near,  there  was 
a vast  difference  between  the  lovely  faces  of  Christians  and  the  foul 
looks  of  those  heathens,  which  much  damped  my  spirit  again. 

They  said,  when  we  went  out,  that  we  must  travel  to  Wachuset  this 
day.  But  a bitter  weary  day  I had  of  it,  traveling  now  three  days 
together,  without  resting  any  day  between.  At  last,  after  many 
weary  steps,  I saw  Wachuset  hills,  but  many  miles  off.  Then  we  came 
to  a great  swamp,  through  which  we  traveled,  up  to  the  knees  in  mud 
and  water,  which  was  heavy  going  to  one  tired  before.  Being  almost 
spent,  I thought  I should  have  sunk  doAvn  at  last,  and  never  get  out. 
But  I may  say,  as  in  Psalm  94,  18,  ‘When  my  foot  slipped,  thy  mercy, 
O Lord,  held  me  up.” 

Going  along,  having  indeed  my  life  but  little  spirit,  Philip,  who  was 
in  the  company,  came  up  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  “Two 
weeks  more  and  you  shall  be  mistress  again.”  I asked  him,  if  he  spoke 
true?  He  answered,  “Yes,  and  quickly  you  shall  come  to  your  master 
again,”  who  had  been  gone  from  us  three  weeks.  After  many  weary 
steps  we  came  to  Wachuset,  Avhere  he  was,  and  glad  I was  to  see  him. 
He  asked  me  when  I washed  me?  I told  him  not  this  month.  Then 
he  fetched  me  some  water  himself,  and  bid  me  wash,  and  gave  me  a 
glass  to  see  how  I looked,  and  bid  his  squaw  give  me  something  to  eat. 
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So  she  gave  me  a mess  of  beans  and  meat  and  a little  ground  nut  cake. 
I was  wonderfully  revived  with  this  favor  showed  me,  Psalm  io6,  46, 
“He  made  them  also  to  be  pitied,  of  all  those  that  carried  them 
captives.” 

My  master  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes  with  one,  and  some- 
times with  another  one;  this  old  squaw,  at  whose  wigwam  I was,  and 
with  whom  my  master  had  been  those  three  weeks.  Another  was 
Weetimoo,  with  whom  I had  lived  and  served  all  this  while.  A severe 
and  proud  dame  she  was,  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing  herself  neat 
as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land,  powdering  her  hair  and 
painting  her  face,  going  with  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  ears,  and 
bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dressed  herself,  her  work 
was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  was  a 
younger  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  papooses. 

By  that  time  I was  refreshed  by  the  old  squaw,  with  whom  my 
master  was.  Weetimoo’s  maid  came  to  call  me  home,  at  which  I fell 
aweeping.  Then  the  old  squaw  told  me,  to  encourage  me,  that  if  I 
wanted  victuals,  I should  come  to  her,  and  that  I should  lie  there  in 
her  wigwam.  Then  I went  with  the  maid,  and  quickly  came  again 
and  lodged  there.  The  squaw  laid  a mat  under  me,  and  a good  rug 
over  me.  Stood  that  Weetimoo  thought  that  if  she  should  let  me  go 
and  serve  with  the  old  squaw,  she  would  be  in  danger  to  lose,  not  only 
my  service,  but  the  redemption  pay  also.  And  I was  not  a little  glad 
to  hear  this,  being  by  it  raised  in  my  hopes  that  in  God’s  due  time  there 
would  be  an  end  of  this  sorrowful  hour.  Then  came  an  Indian,  and 
asked  me  to  knit  him  three  pair  of  stockings,  for  which  I had  a hat  and 
a silk  handkerchief.  Then  another  asked  me  to  make  her  a shift,  for 
which  she  gave  me  an  apron. 

Messenger  From  Governor 

Then  came  Tom  and  Peter,  with  the  second  letter  from  the  Coun- 
cil about  the  captives.  Though  they  were  Indians,  I got  them  by  the 
hand,  and  burst  out  into  tears.  My  heart  was  so  full  that  I could  not 
speak  to  them.  But  recovering  myself,  I asked  them  how  my  husband 
did,  and  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances?  And  they  said,  “They 
were  all  very  well  but  melancholy.”  They  brought  me  two  biscuits 
and  a pound  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  I quickly  gave  away.  When  it 
was  all  gone,  one  asked  me  to  give  him  a pipe  of  tobacco.  I told  him 
it  was  all  gone.  Then  began  he  to  rant  and  threaten.  I told  him  when 
my  husband  came  I would  give  him  some.  “Hang  him  Rogue”  (says 
he)  “I  will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here.”  And  then  again, 
in  the  same  breath,  they  would  say,  that  if  there  should  come  an  hun- 
dred without  guns,  they  would  do  them  no  hurt.  So  unstable  and  like 
madmen  they  were. 
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(The  twentieth  remove,  April  28-May  2,  was  to  an  encampment 
at  about  the  southern  end  of  Wachuset  Lake,  Princeton.  On  a granite 
ledge  near  the  Westminster  line,  which  tradition  has  fixed  as  the 
Redemption  Rock,  the  late  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  had  inscribed 
May  2,  1676,  as  the  date  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  Indians 
and  John  Hoar  for  the  ransom  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.) 

It  was  their  usual  manner  to  remove  when  they  had  done  any  mis- 
chief, lest  they  should  be  found  out,  and  so  they  did  at  this  time.  We 
went  about  three  or  four  miles,  and  there  they  built  a great  wigwam, 
big  enough  to  hold  a hundred  Indians,  which  they  did  in  preparation 
to  a great  day  of  dancing.  They  would  say  now  amongst  themselves, 
that  the  Governor  would  be  so  angry  for  his  loss  at  Sudbury,  that  he 
would  send  no  more  about  the  captives,  which  made  me  grieve  and 
tremble. 

My  sister  being  not  far  from  the  place  where  we  now  were,  and 
hearing  that  I was  here,  desired  her  master  to  let  her  come  and  see 
me,  and  he  was  willing  to  it,  and  would  go  with  her.  But  she  being 
ready  before  him,  told  him  she  would  go  before,  and  was  come  within 
a mile  or  two  of  the  place.  Then  he  overtook  her,  and  began  to  rant 
as  if  he  had  been  mad,  and  made  her  go  back  again  in  the  rain,  so  that 
I never  saw  her  till  I saw  her  in  Charlestown.  But  the  Lord  requited 
many  of  their  ill  doings,  for  this  Indian,  her  master,  was  hanged  after- 
ward at  Boston.  The  Indians  now  began  to  come  from  all  quarters, 
against  their  merry  dancing  day.  Among  some  of  them  came  one 
Goodwife  Kettle.  I told  her  my  heart  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  ready 
to  break.  “So  is  mine,  too,”  said  she,  but  yet  said,  “I  hope  we  shall 
hear  some  good  news  shortly.” 

I could  hear  how  earnestly  my  sister  desired  to  see  me,  and  I as 
earnestly  desired  to  see  her,  and  yet  neither  of  us  could  get  an  oppor- 
tunity. My  daughter  was  also  now  about  a mile  oft,  and  I had  not  seen 
her  in  nine  or  ten  weeks,  as  I had  not  seen  my  sister  since  our  first  tak- 
ing. I earnestly  desired  them  to  let  me  go  and  see  them.  Yea,  I 
entreated,  begged,  and  persuaded  them  but  to  let  me  see  my  daughter. 
And  yet  so  hard  hearted  were  they,  that  they  would  not  suffer  it.  But 
through  the  Lord’s  wonderful  mercy,  their  time  was  now  but  short. 

Arrival  of  the  Ransom  Money 

On  a Sabbath  day,  the  sun  being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  after- 
noon, came  Mr.  John  Hoar,  the  Council  permitting  him,  and  his  own 
forward  spirit  inclining  him,  together  with  the  two  forementioned 
Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  with  their  third  letter  from  the  Council. 
When  they  came  near,  I was  abroad.  Though  I saw  them  not,  they 
presently  called  me  in,  and  bade  me  sit  down  and  not  stir.  Then  they 
caught  up  their  guns,  and  away  they  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at 
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Which  stood  on  Court  Hill,  Worcester,  from  1751  to  1801.  Sold  to  make  place  for  new  court 
house,  it  was  hauled  hy  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  to  Trumbull  square,  where  it  was  th^  home  of 
three  generations  of  the  Trumbull  family.  Doomed  again,  in  1899,  its  timbers  and  finish  were 
purchased  by  Miss  Susan  Trumbull,  and  the  mansion  was  rebuilt  on  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
where  it  stands  today,  a simple,  dignified  Colonial  residence,  set  in  an  old-fashioned  garden. 
The  old  arched  courtroom,  occupying  the  entire  southern  left  side  of  the  second  tloor,  is  in 
every  ancient  detail  as  it  was  when  learned  and  austere  judges  in  wig  and  crimson  gown, 
dispensed  justice.  In  this  very  doorway,  Gen.  Artemus  Ward,  chief  justice,  challenged  and 
rebuked  the  participants  in  Shays'  Rebellion,  here  encamped. 


THE  OLD  DAVID  MAYNARD  HOUSE  IN  WESTBOROUGH 
Built  in  1G98,  known  as  example  of  “mansion  house"  of  tlie  late  17th  century 
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hand,  and  the  guns  went  off  apace.  I manifested  some  great  trouble, 
and  they  asked  me  what  was  the  matter?  I told  them  I thought  they 
had  killed  the  Englishman  (for  they  had  in  the  meantime  informed  me 
that  an  Englishman  was  come).  They  said  no.  They  shot  over  his 
horse  and  under,  and  before  his  horse,  and  they  pushed  him  this  way 
and  that  way,  at  their  pleasure,  shewing  what  they  could  do.  Then 
they  let  them  come  to  their  wigwams.  I begged  of  them  to  let  me  see 
the  Englishman,  but  they  would  not.  But  there  was  I fain  to  sit  their 
pleasure. 

When  they  had  talked  their  fill  with  him,  they  suffered  me  to  go  to 
him.  We  asked  each  other  of  our  welfare,  and  how  my  husband  did, 
and  all  my  friends?  He  told  me  they  were  all  well,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  me.  Amongst  other  things  which  my  husband  sent  me,  there 
came  a pound  of  tobacco,  which  I sold  for  nine  shillings  in  money.  For 
many  of  the  Indians,  for  want  of  tobacco,  smoked  hemlock  and  ground 
ivy.  It  was  a great  mistake  in  any  who  thought  I sent  for  tobacco,  for 
through  the  favor  of  God,  that  desire  was  overcome.  I now  asked  them 
whither  I should  go  home  with  Mr.  Hoar?  They  answered  no,  one 
and  another  of  them.  And  it  being  night,  we  lay  down  with  that 
answer.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  Sagamores  to  dinner, 
but  when  we  went  to  get  it  ready,  we  found  that  they  had  stolen  the 
greatest  part  of  the  provisions  Mr.  Hoar  had  brought,  out  of  his  bags 
in  the  night. 

And  we  may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  God  in  that  one  passage, 
in  that  when  there  was  such  a great  number  of  Indians  together,  and 
so  greedy  of  a little  good  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hoar 
and  myself,  that  they  did  not  knock  us  in  the  head,  and  take  what  we 
had,  there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a part 
of  the  twenty  pounds  agreed  upon.  But  instead  of  doing  us  any  mis- 
chief, they  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  the  fact,  and  said,  “It  were  some 
Matchit  Indian  that  did  it.”  Oh,  that  we  could  believe  that  there  is 
no  thing  too  hard  for  God ! God  shewed  his  power  over  the  heathen 
in  this,  as  he  did  over  the  hungry  lions  when  Daniel  was  cast  into 
the  den. 

Barbaric  Ceremonial  Dance 

Mr.  Hoar  called  them  betime  to  dinner,  but  they  ate  very  little, 
they  being  so  busy  in  dressing  themselves,  and  getting  ready  for  their 
dance.  Which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  four  men  and  four 
squaws.  My  master  and  mistress  being  two.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
Holland  shirt,  with  great  laces  sewed  at  the  tail  of  it.  He  had  his 
silver  buttons,  his  white  stockings,  his  garters  were  hung  round  with 
shillings,  and  he  had  girdles  of  wampum  upon  his  head  and  shoulders. 

She  had  a Kersey  coat,  and  covered  with  girdles  of  wampum  from 
the  loins  upward.  Her  arms  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands  were  cov- 
ered with  bracelets.  There  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her 
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neck,  and  several  sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stock- 
ings and  white  shoes,  her  hair  powdered  and  face  painted  red,  that  was 
always  before  black.  And  all  the  dancers  were  after  the  same  manner. 
There  were  two  other  singing  and  knocking  on  a kettle  for  their  music. 
They  kept  hopping  up  and  down  one  after  another,  with  a kettle  of 
water  in  the  midst,  standing  warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of 
when  they  were  dry.  They  held  on  till  it  was  almost  night,  throwing 
out  wampum  to  the  standersby. 

At  night  I asked  them  again,  if  I should  go  home?  They  all  as 
one  said  no,  except  my  husband  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were 
laid  down,  my  master  went  out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in 
an  Indian  called  James  the  Printer,  who  told  Mr.  Hoar  that  my  master 
would  let  me  go  home  tomorrow,  if  he  would  let  him  have  one  pint  of 
liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  and 
bid  them  go  and  see  whither  he  would  promise  it  before  them  three. 
And  if  he  would,  he  should  have  it.  Which  he  did,  and  he  had  it. 

Then  Philip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me 
what  I would  give  him  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  speak  a good 
word  for  me.  I told  him,  I could  not  tell  what  to  give  him,  I would 
anything  I had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have?  He  said  two 
coats  and  twenty  shillings  in  money,  and  half  a bushel  of  seed  com, 
and  some  tobacco.  I thanked  him  for  his  love.  But  I knew  the  good 
news  as  well  as  the  crafty  fox. 

My  master  after  he  had  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting  into 
the  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoar,  drinking  to  him,  and  say- 
ing he  was  a good  man.  And  then  again  he  would  say,  “Hang  him 
rogue.”  Being  almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently 
say  he  should  be  hanged.  Then  he  called  for  me.  I trembled  to  hear 
him,  yet  I was  fain  to  go  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  showing  no 
incivility.  He  was  the  first  Indian  I saw  drunk  all  the  while  I was 
amongst  them.  At  last  his  squaw  ran  out,  and  he  after  her,  round  the 
wigwam,  with  his  money  jingling  at  his  knees.  But  she  escaped  him. 
But  having  an  old  squaw  he  ran  to  her.  And  so  through  the  Lord’s 
mercy,  we  were  no  more  troubled  that  night.  Yet  I had  not  a com- 
fortable night’s  rest.  For  I think  I can  say,  I did  not  sleep  for  three 
nights  together. 

On  Tuesday  morning  they  called  their  General  Court  (as  they 
called  it)  to  consult  and  determine  whether  I should  go  home  or  not. 
And  they  all  as  one  man  did  seemingly  consent  to  it,  that  I should  go 
home — except  Philip,  who  would  not  come  among  them. 

So  Mary  Rowlandson’s  captivity  ended.  She  thus  describes  her 
departure : 

At  first  they  were  all  against  my  going  home,  except  my  husband 
would  come  for  me.  But  afterwards  they  assented  to  it,  and  seemed 
much  to  rejoice  at  it.  Some  asked  me  to  send  them  some  bread,  others 
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some  tobacco,  others,  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  offering  me  a hood  and 
scarf  to  ride  in,  not  one  moving  hand  or  tongue  against  it.  Thus  hath 
the  Lord  answered  my  poor  desire,  and  the  many  earnest  requests  of 
others  put  up  unto  God  for  me. 

In  my  travels  an  Indian  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  if  I were  willing, 
he  and  his  squaw  would  run  away  and  go  home  along  with  me.  I told 
him  no,  I was  not  willing  to  run  away,  but  desired  to  wait  God’s  time, 
that  I might  go  home  quietly,  and  without  fear.  Oh,  the  wonderful 
power  of  God  that  I have  seen,  and  the  experience  I had  had!  I have 
been  in  the  midst  of  those  roaring  lions  and  savage  bears,  that  feared 
neither  God  nor  man,  nor  the  Devil,  by  night  and  day,  alone  and  in 
company,  sleeping  all  sorts  together,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  ever 
offered  me  the  least  abuse  of  unchastity  to  me,  in  word  or  action. 

So  I took  my  leave  of  them,  and  in  coming  along  my  heart  melted 
into  tears,  more  than  all  the  while  I was  with  them,  and  was  almost 
swallowed  up  in  the  thoughts  that  ever  I should  go  home  again.  About 
the  sun  being  down,  Mr.  Hoar  and  myself,  and  the  two  Indians,  came 
to  Lancaster,  and  a solemn  sight  it  was  to  me.  There  had  I lived 
many  comfortable  years  amongst  my  relations  and  neighbors,  and  now 
not  one  Christian  to  be  seen,  nor  one  house  left  standing.  We  went 
on  to  a farmhouse  that  was  yet  standing,  where  we  lay  all  night,  and  a 
comfortable  lodging  we  had,  though  nothing  but  straw  to  lie  on.  The 
Lord  preserved  us  in  safety,  and  raised  us  up  again  in  the  morning, 
and  carried  us  along,  and  before  noon  we  came  to  Concord. 

Weetamoo  had  not  much  longer  to  live.  She  returned  to  her 
home  country,  and  was  betrayed  to  the  English.  Her  band  of  twenty- 
six  Indians  were  killed  to  a man,  but  she  made  her  escape  by  swimming, 
supported  by  fragments  of  wood.  Hunger  and  exposure  proved  too 
much  for  her,  however,  and  the  next  day  her  dead  body  was  found 
lying  on  the  shore  at  exactly  the  spot  where  she  had  helped  Philip  to 
get  away  from  his  English  pursuers  in  the  preceding  summer.  Quenne- 
pin  died  about  the  same  time,  shot  dead  at  Newport. 

King  Philip’s  War  ended  in  the  summer  of  1676.  The  Indians 
had  become  demoralized,  and  had  fallen  to  bickering  among  them- 
selves, and  had  broken  up  into  tribal  companies.  The  English  cap- 
tains hunted  them  through  the  Nipmuck  Country  with  much  success 
and  no  loss  whatever  to  their  own  numbers.  The  spirit  of  the  war- 
riors was  broken.  Little  leniency  was  shown  the  captured  fugitives. 
Captain  Henchman  raided  the  country  about  Lancaster  and  Wachusett, 
and  with  the  aid  of  that  good  Indian,  Tom  Dublet,  tracked  down  a 
party  of  Nipmucks  at  Washacum  Lake,  where  they  were  fishing.  Seven 
of  the  savages  were  killed  and  twenty-nine  others  were  captured,  most 
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of  them  women  and  children,  “yet  belonging  to  considerable  persons, 
it  made  the  success  the  more  to  be  valued,”  the  doughty  captain 
reported.  Later  he  set  forth  concerning  the  prisoners  taken  during 
the  expedition,  that  “two  of  the  oldest  after  counsel  we  put  to  death.” 

Philip  and  his  people  attempted  to  escape  punishment  by  fleeing  to 
the  West.  They  were  approaching  the  Hudson  River  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a strong  war  party  of  Mohawks  and  badly  beaten.  The 
sachem’s  heart  failed  him.  Perhaps  he  was  homesick  for  his  old  home 
and  the  tang  of  salt  air,  perhaps  he  was  resolved  to  die  where  he  had 
lived,  on  Mount  Hope.  He  returned  there  with  a small  body  of  his 
followers.  He  hardly  could  have  hoped  to  remain  free.  His  troubles 
were  ended  by  a bullet  from  the  gun  of  one  of  his  people.  The  sol- 
diers gave  his  head  to  a friendly  Indian  that  he  might  earn  a dollar 
by  displaying  it,  at  a price,  to  the  ghoulishly  curious. 

Canonchet,  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  perished  with  honor.  As 
winter  passed  he  realized  that  desperate  measures  were  necessary  if  his 
people  were  to  be  fed.  He  felt  keenly  his  responsibility  for  those  who 
had  fled  with  him  “to  the  westward,  trusting  under  the  aspiring 
bramble”  to  find  safety.  They  could  not  subsist  without  planting.  So 
in  April  he  called  his  council  together  and  suggested  that  the  tribe 
plant  and  cultivate  the  Connecticut  Valley  plantation  from  which  the 
English  had  been  driven.  In  order  to  do  this  they  must  have  seed 
corn.  To  that  end  he  took  thirty  men,  “the  rest  declining  it,”  and  set 
out  for  distant  Seaconk.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a forlorn  hope.  They 
must  run  the  gauntlet  of  English  soldiers  and  treacherous  Indians. 

Canonchet  was  betrayed  and  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  while 
resting  with  a few  companions  at  Pawtucket.  He  attempted  to  escape 
across  the  river,  but  slipped  and  wet  his  powder  and  was  easily  cap- 
tured. He  was  repeatedly  urged  by  his  captors  to  submit  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  refused,  and,  in  consequence,  was  sentenced  to  die.  But  his 
captors  respected  him.  He  “was  shot  to  death  by  two  of  his  own 
quality,  the  young  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  and  two  of  the  Pequods 
of  like  quality.” 

Most  of  the  Nipmucks  surrendered  themselves,  and  some  of  the 
sachems  were  condemned  to  die.  Others,  distrustful  of  the  treatment 
they  would  receive,  and  knowing  they  deserved  the  harshest,  fled 
northward  and  cast  their  lot  with  other  tribes.  It  is  presumed  that 
some  of  these  acted  as  guides  to  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  in  the 
wars  of  the  late  century. 
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The  Tragic  Romance  of  the  Huguenot 
Village  at  Oxford 

By  John  Nelson,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


HE  second  period  of  the  settlement  of  Worcester  County 
comprises  the  more  than  half  century  which  elapsed 
between  the  close  of  King  Philip’s  War  and  the  erection 
of  the  territory  as  a county  in  1731.  In  this  time  Lancas- 
ter, Brookfield,  Mendon  and  Worcester  were  resettled,  and  nine  other 
towns  were  incorporated  and  established — Oxford  in  1693,  Leicester 
in  1713,  Sutton  and  Rutland  in  1714,  Westborough  in  1717,  Shrews- 
bury in  1720,  Uxbridge  and  Lunenburg  in  1727,  and  Southborough 
in  1728. 

Not  until  after  1726  was  the  region  free  from  the  threat  of  Indian 
attack.  The  settlements  were  still  on  the  frontier  of  the  Bay  Colony. 
War  followed  war,  as  England  and  France  fought  over  one  dispute 
after  another.  King  William’s  War  endured  from  1689  1697, 

Queen  Ann’s  War  from  1702  to  1713,  and  Lovewell’s  War,  of  minor 
importance  in  a broad  sense,  but  nevertheless  bringing  its  tragedy  into 
the  Nipmuck  Country,  from  1722  to  1726. 

The  French  commanders  made  full  use  of  their  Indian  allies  in 
harassing  the  white  settlers.  Frequent  descents  were  made  upon  New 
England,  and  our  county  towns  were  often  their  objectives.  Some- 
times small  war  parties  of  Indians  roamed  the  country,  picking  off  a 
settler  here  and  there,  and  occasionally  taking  captives.  At  other  times 
attacks  were  made  by  large  forces  of  French  and  Indians  combined. 
With  the  stories  of  the  atrocities  of  the  war  with  the  Nipmucks,  Nar- 
ragansetts  and  Pocanokets  still  fresh  in  mind,  and  with  tidings  of  out- 
rages by  Canadian  and  New  York  savages  all  along  the  English 
frontier,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  proprietors  of  newly  organized 
plantations  were  slow  to  encourage  settlement.  Had  there  been  peace 
instead  of  war,  all  of  the  original  towns  and  others,  as  well,  would 
undoubtedly  have  come  into  being  much  earlier. 

The  only  new  settlement  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  that  at 
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Oxford.  Its  establishment  and  the  early  years  of  its  original  existence 
constitute  one  of  the  tragic  romances  of  American  history.  Its  people 
were  Huguenots,  transported  from  genial,  old-settled  France  and  set 
down  in  a virgin  wilderness  and  austere  climate,  with  only  savages  as 
near  neighbors.  The  Huguenots  were  not  of  tough  and  sturdy  peasant 
stock.  They  were  not  of  the  type  of  the  natural  pioneer.  Love  of 
adventure  was  foreign  to  their  minds.  They  represented  the  very  best 
of  French  civilization  of  their  day,  in  blood  and  intellect  and  culture. 
Their  farmers  and  craftsmen  were  the  best  in  Europe. 

In  the  period  following  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV  in  October,  1685,  the  persecution  of  these  zealous  Calvin- 
ists, deprived  of  their  religious  liberty,  took  awful  forms  of  torment 
and  death.  Though  forbidden  to  emigrate,  half  a million  of  them, 
the  flower  of  the  population  of  France,  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
authorities  and  sought  asylum  in  other  countries.  Many  thousands  of 
them  fled  to  England,  and  of  these  many  hundreds  crossed  the  ocean  to 
America.  Their  natural  choice  was  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  where 
they  found  a climate  not  unlike  that  of  their  homeland.  Substantial 
settlement  was  made  in  South  Carolina,  chiefly  in  Charleston  and  its 
neighboring  country.  But  one  little  band  was  guided  by  a fate  which 
proved  unkind  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Nipmuck  Country. 

They  were  few  in  number,  perhaps  never  more  than  a hundred 
souls  of  all  ages.  But  they  faced  the  situation  squarely  and  bravely, 
and  entered  upon  the  long  and  toilsome  task  of  creating  out  of  lands* 
mostly  forest-covered,  a farming  village,  which,  had  they  been  able  to 
carry  on,  would  have  become  a replica  of  a countryside  of  sunny  France. 
They  built  neat  little  houses  and  a chapel.  They  planted  vineyards 
with  vines  from  home  and  cottage  gardens  in  which  blossomed  the 
French  flowers  that  were  dear  to  them.  They  opened  and  cultivated 
broad  fields  and  had  their  orchards.  They  labored  hard  and  intelli- 
gently, bringing  into  use,  so  far  as  they  could  with  facilities  at  hand, 
the  best  farming  technique  the  world  then  knew. 

In  fact,  a chief  motive  of  Charles  II  and  of  the  English  proprie- 
tors of  these  lands  in  encouraging  the  settlement  by  Huguenots,  was 
the  belief  that  the  plantations  would  prove  a valuable  working  example 
to  English  settlers  of  agricultural  methods  far  beyond  what  they  them- 
selves had  known  in  England.  The  proprietors  had  also  in  mind  the 
craftmanship  in  various  trades  possessed  by  these  Frenchmen,  which, 
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apart  from  any  natural  sympathy,  had  made  them  welcome  wherever 
they  had  gone  seeking  new  homes.  Their  skill  in  these  arts  might  be 
passed  on  to  English-speaking  people,  it  was  argued,  and  further 
improve  conditions  in  the  Colony.  All  these  hopes  might  have  been 
realized  had  not  the  French  and  English  sovereigns  indulged  in  war 
the  scenes  of  which  were  extended  into  New  England. 

In  1682,  the  General  Court,  “having  information  that  some  gen- 
tlemen in  England  are  desirous  to  remove  themselves  into  the  Colony, 
and  (if  it  may  be)  settle  themselves  under  Massachusetts,”  granted  to 
Major  Robert  Thompson,  William  Stoughton  and  Joseph  Dudley,  a 
tract  of  land  eight  miles  square,  “in  any  free  place,”  for  a township. 
Surveys  were  made,  and  the  territory  selected  was  that  about  the 
Praying  Town  of  Manchaug,  which  had  been  broken  up  in  the  recent 
war.  The  plantation  was  named  New  Oxford.  Plans  for  settlement 
proceeded  slowly,  and  probably  their  fulfillment  would  have  been  long 
deferred,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strange  repercussion  from  the 
unbridled  cruelty  of  King  Louis’  soldiers  three  thousand  miles  away. 

Among  the  French  refugeee  in  England  was  Gabriel  Bernon,  who, 
until  his  self-imposed  banishment  in  1685,  had  been  a merchant  in  Bor- 
deaux, and  was  evidently  a person  of  ample  fortune.  In  1687  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Thompson,  who,  by  the  bye,  chanced  at 
the  time  to  be  president  of  John  Eliot’s  supporting  body,  the  Society 
for  Promoting  and  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England.  Inci- 
dentally, he  made  Bernon  a member  of  that  body.  What  was  really 
important,  he  interested  him  in  the  New  Oxford  plantation.  The 
French  merchant  considered  the  enterprise  in  the  light  of  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  his  fellow-exiles,  and  presently  we  find  a share  in  New 
Oxford  transferred  to  his  ownership.  Doubtless  he  pictured  a safe 
refuge  where  his  friends  could  establish  homes  and  farms  and  rear 
their  families  in  the  faith  of  Calvin,  with  no  fear  of  the  torture  cham- 
ber and  stake. 

His  next  move  was  to  send  to  Boston  one  Isaac  Bertrand  De  Tuf- 
feau  to  serve  as  his  agent  in  the  Bay  Colony  and  to  do  preliminary 
work  toward  founding  the  settlement.  In  April  of  the  next  year, 
1688,  he  himself  set  sail  for  New  England  with  his  family  and  ser- 
vants and  a band  of  emigre  compatriots,  whose  passage  he  paid,  and 
arrived  in  Boston  July  5.  By  then  he  held  grants  for  2,500  acres  of 
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the  plantation.  The  same  summer  thirty  Huguenot  families  were  liv- 
ing in  New  Oxford,  and  with  them  was  M.  Bondet,  their  minister. 

A scattered  village  took  form  rapidly.  They  built  houses  and  a 
little  church,  and  on  the  river  in  the  valley  a gristmill,  sawmill  and 
wash  leather  mill,  driven  by  waterwheels.  Their  farms  increased  in 
size  year  by  year,  and,  under  their  expert  tillage,  produced  prodigally. 
They  pressed  familiar  wines  from  their  grapes.  M.  Bernon  did  not 
join  them,  but  established  himself  in  Newport  and  purchased  from 
them  large  quantities  of  furs,  which  they  sent  over  the  trail  to  Provi- 
dence, whence  they  were  shipped  by  water  to  their  destination.  Their 
patron’s  business  was  to  supply  the  hatters  and  glovers  of  Boston  and 
Newport  with  the  skins  and  furs  demanded  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
wares,  and  he  required  many  pelts  of  beaver,  otter  and  raccoon. 

These  French  people  might  have  been  happy,  even  in  this  strange, 
alien  country,  had  it  not  been  for  their  well-warranted  distrust  and  fear 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  likely  that  they  experienced  petty  annoyances 
from  the  thievery  and  begging  of  their  immediate  native  neighbors, 
for  there  was  a village  not  far  distant  from  their  homes.  They  must 
have  heard  the  true  stories  of  the  savage  cruelties  of  the  war  which  had 
ended  only  a little  more  than  a decade  before. 

High  on  the  eminence  now  known  as  Fort  Hill,  which  rises  steeply 
from  French  River,  they  built  a citadel  the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  all  New  England.  It  was  of  solid  masonry,  and  impregnable 
to  any  foes  who  had  no  artillery.  It  is  easily  understood  that  these 
people  could  not  associate  safety  with  a fortification  made  of  wood. 
They  were  accustomed  to  castles  massively  constructed  of  stone.  So 
they  built  their  fort  with  walls  of  stone.  It  was  laid  out  as  a great 
oblong,  and  had  corner  salients.  In  the  original  ruins,  before  the  stone 
was  removed  for  other  uses,  one  salient  was  still  plainly  in  evidence. 

The  fort  stood  in  the  midst  of  ten  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  this 
was  intensively  cultivated,  presumably  as  a convenient  source  of  com- 
munal food  supply  should  the  habitants  be  compelled  to  live  in  gar- 
rison. An  old  manuscript  relates  that  there  was  a garden  hard  by  tbe 
fort  on  the  west  in  which  grew  asparagus,  grapes,  plums  and  goose- 
berries, and  flowers,  too.  The  site  remains  untouched,  and  is  permit- 
ted to  grow  over  with  bushes.  About  it  is  the  Huguenot  field.  That 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  deserted  village,  excepting  the  w'ild  grapes, 
descendants  of  the  vines  which  were  carefully  brought  over  the  water 
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uilt  in  the  Revolutionary  period  by  John  Potter,  famous  character  of  Brookfield  and  Captain  in  Washington's  army. 
Man  of  many  trades,  he  built  this  house  with  his  own  hands,  even  to  the  nails,  latches  and  hinges.  The  mansion  stood 
in  Xorth  Brookfield  until  a few  years  ago  when  it  became  a dominant  unit  of  Storrowton,  the  old-time  Yankee  village  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield. 
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and  cherished  two  and  a helf  centuries  ago.  A monument  by  the  road- 
side down  the  hill  commemorates  the  settlement. 

King  William’s  War  had  been  raging  for  some  years  before  the 
Huguenots  felt  its  horrors.  In  1694,  the  children  of  the  Alard  family 
were  picking  berries  in  the  woods  when  they  were  surprised  by  prow- 
ling Indians.  The  oldest,  a daughter,  was  killed,  and  the  others  were 
made  captives.  An  early  writer  records  that  they  “were  not  found  for 
several  days,”  but  others  have  conjectured  that  they  were  carried  away 
to  Canada.  However  that  may  be,  the  settlers  were  terrified,  and 
quickly  took  refuge  within  the  fort,  where  they  lived  through  the 
summer.  Their  home  fields  were  unattended,  and  the  crops  were 
ruined  by  their  own  cattle  and  the  wild  deer. 

The  massacre  of  the  Johnson  or  Jansen  family  on  August  25  of 
that  year  was  the  finishing  stroke.  The  Jansens  lived  near  the  present 
Webster  Highway  a mile  or  more  south  of  the  town  hall.  The  father 
had  gone  to  Woodstock,  fifteen  miles  distant.  Evening  was  approach- 
ing when  Indians  stole  up  to  the  house  and  entered  it.  The  three 
children  were  within,  and  the  savages  killed  them  against  the  stone 
fireplace.  Mrs.  Jansen  managed  to  escape  their  notice,  and,  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  started  for  Woodstock  to  warn  her  husband,  for  he 
was  expected  home  and  would  walk  into  a death  trap.  Fortune  was 
unkind  to  the  Jansens.  There  were  two  trails  to  Woodstock.  The 
wife  took  the  one,  the  husband  returned  by  the  other.  He  was  met 
at  his  door  and  killed. 

When  the  tragic  news  reached  the  fort  the  settlers  were  demoral- 
ized. They  resolved  to  depart.  In  the  old  country  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  savage  enemies.  Here  in  the  New  World  again 
they  must  steal  away  quickly  and  secretly  from  foes  no  more  savage 
than  those  in  France,  but  more  subtle  and  alert.  Old  authors  paint  sad 
pictures  of  the  departure — the  final  prayer  in  the  little  church,  the  fare- 
well to  their  dead  in  the  burying  ground,  the  buriel  of  the  Jansens  in 
one  grave,  while  the  weeping  wife  and  mother  stood  by,  and  the 
anxious  flight  through  the  forest  to  safety. 

A year  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  1697,  resettlement  was 
attempted  by  a small  band  of  Huguenots,  and  eight  or  ten  families 
were  living  on  the  farms.  But  they  lived  in  constant  fear  of  Indian 
attack.  A letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bellemont,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  London,  dated  July  9,  1700,  states  that  there 
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had  been  about  forty  Indian  families  settled  “about  the  town  of  Wood- 
stock  and  New  Oxford,”  and  that  it  was  obvious  “that  the  Jesuits  had 
seduced  these  forty  families,”  for  they  had  deserted  their  houses  and 
corn  and  had  gone  to  live  with  the  Penacock  Indians,  which  was 
regarded  so  ominous  a sign  that  “some  of  the  English  have  forsaken 
their  houses  and  farms.”  The  reference  was  not  to  English  residents 
of  Oxford,  for  their  settlement  was  not  made  until  1713.  The  final 
outcome  was  that  the  French  refused  to  risk  their  lives  any  longer,  and 
in  1704  departed,  never  to  return  as  a racial  group.  But  continuation 
of  Huguenot  names  among  the  townspeople  of  succeeding  generations 
proves  that  some  of  the  original  families  later  resumed  residence  in 
the  town. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  writing,  in  1879,  to  George  F.  Daniels, 
author  of  “The  Huguenots  in  the  Nipmuck  Country  of  Oxford  Prior 
to  1713,”  said  : “My  father  visited  the  site  of  the  little  colony  in  1819 
and  1825.  He  traced  the  lines  of  the  fort,  and  was  ‘regaled  with  the 
perfumes  of  shrubbery  and  the  grapes  hanging  in  clusters  on  the  vines 
planted  by  the  Huguenots  above  a century  before.’  I visited  the 
place  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  found  many  traces  of 
the  old  settlement.  After  Plymouth,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  local- 
ity in  New  England  more  interesting. 

“This  little  band  of  French  families,  transported  from  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  wilds  of  our  New  England  interior,  reminds 
me  of  the  isolated  group  of  magnolias  which  we  find  surrounded  by  the 
ordinary  forest  trees  in  our  Massachusetts  town  of  Manchester.  It  is 
a surprise  to  meet  with  them,  and  we  wonder  how  they  come  there,  but 
they  glorify  the  scenery  with  their  tropical  flowers,  and  sweeten  it 
with  their  fragrance.  Such  a pleasing  surprise  is  the  effect  of  coming 
upon  this  small  and  transitory  abiding  place  of  the  men  and  women 
who  left  their  beloved  and  beautiful  land  for  the  sake  of  their  religion.” 
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ALBERT  (ELBERT) 

Anns — ^Azure,  a griffin  segreant  or. 

Crest — A demi-savage  wreathed  about  the  middle  with  leaves,  and 
over  his  shoulder  a sled-hammer,  all  proper. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

STOCKER 

Arms — Gyronny  of  four,  argent  and  vert;  in  fesse  two  parrots  of  the 
last.  (Bui'ke:  “Encyclopjedia  of  Heraldry.”) 

NICHOLSON 

Arms — Azure^  two  bars  ermine  on  a chief  argent  three  suns  proper. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 
Crest — ^^Out  of  a ducal  coronet  gules  a lion’s  head  ermine. 

Motto — Per  castra  ad  astra.  ’ (Burke:  "General  Armory.” ) 

TOUZARD  (de  TOUSARD) 

Arms — Gules,  a chevron  argent  between  three  trefoils  or. 

(Rietstap:  "Armorial  General.”) 

HOLT 

Arms — Argent,  on  a bend  engrailed  sable  three  fleurs-de-lis  of  the 
field.  (Burke;  “General  . Armory. ”) 

RUTTER 

Arms— ^Gules,  three  garbs  or,  on  a chief  azure  a lion  passant  argent. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 


Elbert  and  Allied  Families 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

English  surname  Elbert  is  a corruption  of  the  personal 
ne  “Albert,”  a and  e being  interchangeable  in  their 
ge.  Albert,  a well-known  Teutonic  baptismal  name,  is 
Anglicized  form  of  the  German  “Albrecht.” 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Lower:  “Patro- 
nymica  Britannica.” ) 

(The  Albert  (Elbert)  Line) 

Arms— Azure,  a griffin  segreant  or. 

Crest — A demi-savage  wreathed  about  the  middle  with  leaves,  and  over  his  shoulder  a 
sled-hammer,  all  proper.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

I.  Hugh  Elbert,  pioneer  of  his  line  in  Maryland,  was  in  that  colony 

prior  to  December  27,  1687,  when  he  is  mentioned  in  the  rent  rolls  of 
Baltimore  County.  At  that  time,  ninety-nine  acres  were  surveyed  for 
him  on  Dogwood  Ridge,  Spesuty  Hundred,  lying  on  the  south  side  of 
Rumley  Creek.  They  were  then  in  possession  of  John  Parker,  the  rent 
being  3s.  ii^^d.  His  will  was  dated  March  i,  1700,  and  proved 
April  23,  1700.  It  was  recorded  in  Talbot  County,  and  in  it  he  men- 
tioned his  wife,  Ellinor;  son,  William,  and  other  children.  Since  his 
son,  William,  later  had  possession  of  a tract  of  land  known  as 
“Rebecca’s  Garden,”  and  since  this  garden  was  surveyed  July  9,  1674, 
for  Rebecca  Woolman,  it  is  probable  that  Hugh  married  Ellinor, 
daughter  of  Rebecca  Woolman.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  it  was 
located  on  the  fresh  side  of  the  run  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Wye 
River.  Among  the  children  of  Hugh  Elbert  was:  i.  William,  of 

whom  further. 

(Louis  H.  Dielman:  “Maryland  Historical  Magazine,”  Vol. 

XIX,  p.  360.  Jane  Baldwin:  “Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,”  Vol. 

I,  pp.  75,  181;  Vol.  II,  p.  205.  “Talbot  County,  Maryland,  Rent 
Rolls,”  p.  81,  Land  Office,  Annapolis.) 

II.  William  Elbert,  son  of  Hugh  and  Ellinor  Elbert,  was  known 
as  “William  of  ‘Lloyd  Costin,’  Wye  Mills,  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land.” He  was  of  age  prior  to  January  29,  17 ii,  when  he  witnessed 
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the  will  of  Mary  Sargeant,  of  Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland.  He 
died  in  Talbot  County,  in  1736,  possessed  of  a number  of  slaves  and 
several  plantations.  The  will  of  one  Thomas  Crope  (Crooper), 
planter,  proved  January  19,  1716,  directed  that  his  sons  should  be 
apprenticed  to  William  Elbert,  who  was  also  named  an  executor.  The 
will  of  William  Elbert,  recorded  at  Talbot  County,  shows  that  he  was 
a carpenter.  It  was  dated  April  15,  1736,  and  was  proved  November 
I of  that  year.  In  it  he  mentions  a bequest  to  his  son,  William,  of 
fifty  acres  in  “Rebecca’s  Garden,”  a bequest  to  his  son,  John,  of  part 
of  “Lloyd’s  Costin  Enlarged,”  and  one  of  two  hundred  acres  in  Davis’ 
Range  to  son  Henry,  then  a minor.  In  addition,  he  mentions  his 
other  children,  among  whom  was  Lodman,  of  our  interest;  and  Fran- 
ces, his  present  wife,  mother-in-law  of  his  son,  John  (stepmother). 

William  Elbert  married  (first),  but  the  name  of  his  wife  is 
unknown.  He  married  (second),  September  10,  1719,  Frances 
(Davis)  Holsten,  daughter  of  John  Davis,  and  widow  of  Andrew 
Holsten,  of  Dorchester  County,  Maryland.  Children  (exact  order  of 
birth  unknown)  : i.  William;  will  probated  December  24,  1764,  in 

Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  mentioned  land  at  “Lloyd’s  Costin 
Enlarged”  and  “Rebecca’s  Garden”;  wife,  Mary,  and  children:  Wil- 
liam, Macklin,  and  Sarah.  2.  John.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  in  1720; 
married  Harris  Clayland.  4.  Rebecca,  born  January  7,  1722;  mar- 
ried, according  to  the  Elbert  Chart,  James  Downes,  but  according  to 
the  following  record  of  Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  Jonathan 
Downs:  “Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  August  28,  1773.  The 

following  valuation  was  recorded  by  the  subscribers,  viz.:  Charles 

Price  and  Henry  Costin,  a duly  appointed  committee  to  determine  the 
yearly  value  of  a certain  tract  of  land,  same  being  the  right  of  a certain 
Lodman  Elbert,  a minor,  and  now  under  the  care  of  Jonathan  Downs, 
guardian  of  the  said  minor.  Said  valuation  be  effected,  due  report  is 
now  made  to  the  court.”  (The  sum  of  the  yearly  income  amounted 
to  some  pounds  and  shilling,  the  tract  of  land  in  question  being  a part 
of  the  inheritance  of  Lodman  Elbert,  Sr.)  Jonathan  Downs  had  mar- 
ried Rebecca,  sister  of  Lodman,  Sr.,  and  had  in  the  course  of  events 
been  appointed  the  latter’s  guardian  by  the  court.  5.  Frances,  born 
December  15,  1726;  married  Jeremiah  Greshigm.  6.  Mary  Ann, 
born  September  25,  1728;  married  William  Gary.  7.  Hannah,  born 
February  6,  1730.  8.  Henry,  born  June  24,  1734,  died  in  1796;  mar- 
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ried  and  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lodman  Elbert,  born  in  1768, 
died  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  13,  1833.  9.  Dr.  Lodman, 

of  whom  further.  10.  Ann;  married  Edward  Downs,  ii.  Mary; 
married  Charles  Price.  12.  Sarah;  married  Hercules  Cook.  13. 
Sibella;  married  Humphrey  Wells,  Jr. 

(Jane  Baldwin:  “Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  210; 
Vol.  IV,  p.  95 ; Vol.  VII,  pp.  200-01.  “Will  Book,  W.  H.  N.  No.  2, 
Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,”  pp.  122-23.  “Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land, Rent  Rolls,  p.  221,  Land  Office,  Annapolis.  “Baltimore  City 
Directory,”  Liber  A.  I.  218,  p.  226.  Oswald  Tilghman:  “Elbert 

Chart.”  “Inventory  Book  115,”  p.  62,  Land  Office,  Annapolis.) 

III.  Dr.  Lodman  Elbert,  youngest  son  of  William  and  Frances 
(Davis-Holsten)  Elbert,  was  born  April  14,  1736,  and  died,  intestate, 
in  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  July  19,  1772.  He  was  a physician  of 
large  means  and  property,  judging  from  the  inventory  of  his  personal 
estate,  which  was  made  August  7,  1772,  and  which  fills  five  pages,  con- 
sisting of  items  of  slaves  and  various  other  personal  property.  At  the 
end  of  the  list  the  following  is  included : 

Then  came  Henry  Elbert,  administrator  of  Dr.  Lodman  Elbert, 
late  of  Talbot  County,  deceased,  and  made  oath  the  appraisement  was 
a true  and  perfect  inventory  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said 
deceased We  do  certify  we  had  timely  notice  of  the  appraise- 

ment of  Dr.  Lodman  Elbert’s  goods  and  chattels,  as  witness  our  hands 
and  seals  this  7th  day  of  April,  1773. 

(Signed)  Rebecca  Downs, 

Mary  Ann  Gary, 
kindred  of  the  deceased. 

His  wife  did  not  sanction  the  inventory,  as  she  had  died  July  12, 
1772. 

Dr.  Lodman  Elbert  married,  August  20,  1755,  Ann  Porter.  (Por- 
ter II.)  Children:  i.  Dr.  John  Lodman,  of  whom  further.  2. 

James,  born  June  30,  1763,  died  November  19,  1787.  3.  Henry 

Dalton.  4.  Richard.  5.  William,  born  November  24,  1771. 

(Oswald  Tilghman:  “Elbert  Chart.”  “Inventory  Book  115,” 

p.  62,  Land  Office,  Annapolis,  Maryland.) 

IV.  Dr.  John  Lodman  Elbert,  son  of  Dr.  Lodman  and  Ann  (Por- 
ter) Elbert,  was  born  April  12,  1760,  and  died  February  28,  1795. 
He  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  American  Revolution  from  1780  to 
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1783.  He  was  a member  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Queen  Anne  County, 
Maryland,  where  he  owned  pew  No.  2 In  1793. 

Dr.  John  Lodman  Elbert  married,  June  23,  1787,  Ann  Gibson. 
(Gibson  IV.)  Children:  i.  William  Gibson,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Matthew  E.  3.  John  Lodman,  born  April  15,  1791,  died  February 
13,  1838;  was  lieutenant  In  the  Maryland  Line,  1812-15. 

(“Baltimore  City  Directory,”  Liber  A.  I.  218,  p.  226,  Deeds. 
Oswald  Tilghman:  “Elbert  Chart.”  “St.  Paul  Parish  Register,” 

Vol.  II,  p.  161.) 

V.  Dr.  William  Gibson  Elbert,  son  of  Dr.  John  Lodman  and  Ann 
(Gibson)  Elbert,  was  born  June  5,  1788,  and  died  in  July,  1818.  He 
was  a physician.  He  married,  September  19,  1809,  Catherine  Nichol- 
son. (Nicholson  IV.)  Children,  i.  John  Nicholson,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 2.  William  Tilghman,  born  December  5,  1814,  died  April  9, 
1888. 

(Oswald  Tilghman:  “Elbert  Chart.”) 

VI.  John  Nicholson  Elbert,  son  of  Dr.  William  Gibson  and  Cath- 
erine (Nicholson)  Elbert,  was  born  in  Chestertown,  Maryland,  August 
8,  1810,  and  died  August  21,  1862.  He  received  his  elementary 
academic  teaching  in  Chester  County,  Maryland,  and  In  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  He  then  set  out  acquiring  those  foundational  business 
experiences  which  gave  him  resourcefulness  as  a pioneer  business  and 
shipping  figure  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  When  he  went  to  Detroit,  he 
was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  already  more  than  average  in  his  gifts 
of  business  acumen,  in  culture,  and  In  practical  vision.  He  was 
spurred  on  by  vision  of  what  this  locality  would  be  In  years  to  follow, 
and  speedily  set  out  with  a high  heart  and  clear-cut  thought  to  share 
in  the  Important  constructive  works  at  hand.  One  of  his  first  thoughts 
was  to  provide  a home  for  his  family — his  wife  and  two  children,  who 
traveled  by  canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Buffalo  and  thence  westward 
by  a lake  sailing  vessel.  Some  years  later,  he  purchased  from  Dr. 
Farnsworth  a site  at  the  time  considered  “in  the  country,”  but  which 
since  has  been  developed  by  the  spread  of  greater  Detroit.  It  lies 
opposite  what  is  now  the  Michigan  Stove  Works,  but  at  the  time  of 
purchase  It  was  a gentleman’s  suburban  residence,  beautiful  in  Its  fresh 
green  verdure.  Jefferson  Avenue  was  later  extended  through  the 
property,  and  a part  of  it  was  sold  to  the  city.  It  is  of  Interest  to  note 
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that  the  six  thousand  dollars  received  for  the  parcel  barely  paid  for 
the  grading  necessary  to  bring  the  residence  within  a good  level  of 
the  thoroughfare.  The  residence  was  then  demolished,  and  Mrs. 
Elbert  built  a new  one.  Still  later,  the  family  occupied  the  General 
Brady  residence,  where  the  Art  Museum  now  stands.  It  was  after 
Mr.  Elbert’s  death,  in  1862,  that  the  present  residence  in  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue  was  taken,  now  being  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Julia 
L.  Elbert,  only  surviving  member  of  this  distinguished  house,  who 
maintains  it  in  the  spirit  of  Detroit’s  olden  elegance. 

As  his  affairs  increased  and  his  position  among  the  men  of  Detroit 
became  a dominant  one,  Mr.  Elbert  became  head  of  a fleet  of  merchant 
sailing  vessels,  which  plied  the  lakes  from  Detroit  to  points  east  and 
west.  He  built  up  an  extended  and  most  profitable  trade  in  the  shipping 
line,  and  maintained  warehouses,  as  forwarding  and  commission  operator 
on  the  river  front,  between  Bates  and  Randolph  streets,  which  ware- 
houses were  destroyed  by  fire  in  June,  1848.  It  was  a time  of  local 
and  national  crisis  in  money  affairs,  and  he  suffered  largely;  but  such 
was  his  courage  and  the  integrity  of  his  vision  and  purpose  that  he  did 
not  permit  himself  to  lose  faith  in  his  own  future  or  the  city’s.  Though  he 
gave  over  the  shipping  business  in  favor  of  other  interests,  he  continued 
one  of  the  city’s  outstanding  business  men.  For  some  time  prior  to  his 
death  he  represented  the  Federal  Government,  giving  most  satisfac- 
tory service  in  a manner  benefiting  his  retainers  and  through  them  the 
people  as  a whole.  Never  of  robust  strength,  his  health  became  seri- 
ously impaired,  closing  his  record  in  untimely  years,  but  not  before  he 
had  accomplished  more  than  the  average  lot  of  men  in  fuller  periods 
of  existence,  for  he  lived  intensively  and  with  a spirit  that  knew  no 
obstacles.  His  life  held  the  rounded  completeness  of  a life  lived  in 
cooperation  with  and  love  of  his  fellowmen ; and  in  memory  it  recalls 
the  words  of  Cope,  as  follows: 

Whatever  we  have,  we  have  through  the  aid  of  others;  all  that  we 
have,  we  have  for  the  aid  of  others.  Of  our  own  unaided  strength  we 
could  gain  or  make  nothing.  Holding  aught  that  we  have  for  our 
own  exclusively,  it  becomes  as  nothing  to  us.  Cooperation  in  produc- 
tion and  sharing  in  use  and  enjoyment  are  the  twin  secrets  of  rightly 
adjusted  harmonious  living. 

An  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a kind  neighbor,  a moral  and 
upright  man,  he  owned  those  amiable  qualities  which  made  his  nature 
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strong  and  himself  sought  after  as  a man  with  numbers  of  friends.  His 
address  was  singularly  courteous  and  well-bred,  so  much  so  that  while 
prompt  to  resent  any  intentional  disrespect  to  himself,  he  would 
subject  himself  to  every  inconvenience  in  order  to  respect  the  feelings 
of  others,  all  contributing  to  the  harmony  of  life  that  ruled  his  desires 
and  philosophy.  Until  the  very  end  he  retained  faith  in  his  fellowmen, 
and  bore  them  an  affection  which  they  gave  back  as  it  was  given.  In 
his  life,  through  vision,  courage,  work  and  the  love  of  those  dear  to 
him,  he  found  happiness  and  did  all  within  his  ability  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  As  Huxley  wrote : “The  good  of  mankind  means  the 

attainment  by  every  man  of  all  the  happiness  which  he  can  enjoy  with- 
out diminishing  the  happiness  of  his  fellowmen.”  Mr.  Elbert’s  inter- 
ests included  those  of  social  and  club  activities,  and  he  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Detroit  Boat  Club,  having  rowed  an  oar  in  this  club’s 
first  regatta  and  racing  event,  held  May  24,  1842.  To  the  church 
and  to  enterprises  of  philanthropic  nature,  he  gave  generously  in 
accordance  with  his  means. 

And  such  was  the  good  attained  by  John  Nicholson  Elbert,  whose 
years  were  short,  but  whose  achievements,  measured  on  any  right  scale, 
were  extensive,  and  whose  memory  endures  to  present  and  future  gen- 
erations for  their  guidance  and  inspiration. 

John  Nicholson  Elbert  married,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1838,  Louise  Caroline  Stocker.  (Stocker — Family  in  America — IV.) 
Children:  i.  Nina,  died  in  1890.  2.  John  Nicholson,  Jr.,  deceased. 

3.  Catherine,  died  March  19,  1913.  4.  Laurette  de  Tousard,  born 

November  26,  1845,  January  27,  1930,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years.  5.  Mary  Josephine,  born  January  22,  1855,  died  March  26, 
1928,  aged  seventy-three  years.  6.  Vincent  L.,  born  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, November  8,  1857,  died  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  May  3,  1924, 
aged  sixty-seven  years;  married  Clothilde  Colinette  Heslep,  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  daughter  of  Clinton  and  Sallie  L.  (Oliver)  Heslep, 
and  granddaughter  of  Lewis  Oliver,  who  was  born  in  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,  and  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  whose  cousin 
became  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  Vincent  L.  acquired  his  early 
education  in  Patterson’s  private  school,  with  two  years  at  Fordham 
College;  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  further  studies  and,  accord- 
ingly, entered  upon  a business  career.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age  he  was  superintendent  of  the  gas  plant  at  Windsor,  Ontario, 
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Canada.  He  later  entered  the  service  of  the  American  Light  and 
Traction  Company,  with  which  corporation  he  was  connected  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years  and  which  he  served  in  several  states.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  general  manager  of  the  plant  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  where  he  had  been  stationed  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
although  he  always  felt  Detroit  to  be  his  home.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  of  St.  Joseph;  the 
Lions  and  Kiwanis  clubs,  and  the  St.  Joseph  Country  Club.  He  was 
struck  by  an  automobile  in  St.  Joseph,  and  died  two  weeks  later.  7. 
Julia  L.,  only  surviving  member. 

(Family  data.) 

(The  Stocker  Line) 

Arms — Gyronny  of  four,  argent  and  vert;  in  fess  two  parrots  of  the  last. 

(Burke:  “Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry.) 

Stocker,  variously  spelled  Stoker,  Stayker,  is  obviously  a name 
of  occupational  derivation.  In  the  western  part  of  England  a stocker 
was  a person  employed  to  fell  trees.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273 
is  recorded  an  Elena  le  Stocker,  County  Bucks;  and  a Mary  Stocker 
was  buried  in  London  in  1740. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Stockers  in  England  can  be  traced  back  many 
generations  to  a Saxon  Thegn  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  As  early  as 
1388,  a William  Stocker  of  Eaton  appears  on  record.  This  William 
Stocker  had  four  sons,  among  them  being  Robert  and  John,  one  of 
whom  was  the  father  of  William  Stocker,  who  was  mayor  of  London 
in  1485. 

While  it  is  not  definitely  known  that  William  Stocker,  mayor  of 
London,  was  the  ancestor  of  John  Stocker,  who  is  given  as  Generation 
I below,  it  is  possible  that  the  said  John  Stocker  was  of  the  above  line 
of  descent.  However,  documentary  evidence  is  lacking  to  authenticate 
this  supposition. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  The  Publications  of  the  Harleian  Society: 
“Visitation  of  Somersetshire  in  1623,”  Vol.  XVII,  p.  221;  Vol.  XVIII, 
pp.  25-26,  85-86.) 

(The  Family  in  England) 

I.  John  Stocker,  of  Sherborne  and  Poole,  County  Dorset,  Eng- 
land, married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Hales,  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  They  had  a son:  i.  John,  of  whom  further. 
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II.  John  Stocker,  son  of  John  Stocker,  of  Sherborne  and  Poole, 

County  Dorset,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  (Hales)  Stocker,  was  of  Chil- 
compton.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Anthony  Scott,  of 
County  Somerset.  Their  child  was  : i.  Anthony,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Anthony  Stocker,  son  of  John  Stocker,  of  Chilcompton,  and 
his  wife,  Margaret  (Scott)  Stocker,  was  living  in  1623.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur  Capell,  of  Haddam,  County 
Hertford.  Children:  i.  William,  of  whom  further.  2.  Anthony;  mar- 
ried Susan;  left  several  children.  3.  John,  mentioned  in  “The  Inns  of 
Court  Registers”  by  Foster  as  the  “John”  who  might  have  been  the 
Rector  of  St.  Alphage,  Canterbury.  Several  other  children. 

IV.  William  Stocker,  son  of  Anthony  and  Margaret  (Capell) 

Stocker,  died  May  12,  1669.  He  married  Mary,  who  died  Septem- 
ber 24,  1669.  Children:  i.  John,  born  February  20,  1649,  June 

4,1669.  2.  Anthony,  of  whom  further.  Seven  other  children. 

V . Anthony  Stocker,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Stocker,  was  born 

September  30,  1655.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lloyd. 
Children,  first  three  born  at  Chilcompton:  i.  Anthony,  born  in  1679. 

2.  William,  born  in  1680.  3.  Mary,  born  in  1681.  4.  John,  of  whom 
further. 

VI.  John  Stocker,  son  of  Anthony  and  Sarah  (Lloyd)  Stocker, 

was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  about  1686.  In  1709  he  was  admitted 
a freeman  of  that  town.  He  married,  in  1709,  Sarah  Clements,  of 
Devonshire.  Child:  i.  Anthony,  of  whom  further. 

(“The  Publications  of  the  Harleian  Society:  Visitation  of  Som- 
ersetshire in  1623,”  Vol.  XVII,  p.  221;  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  25-26, 
85-86.  Records  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Alice  M. 
Prime,  who  personally  searched  parish  records,  council  house  records, 
old  wills,  county  records,  annals,  etc.,  in  England,  during  the  summer 
of  1931.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Anthony  Stocker,  American  progenitor  of  our  line,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1778,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church 
Cemetery.  An  abstract  of  his  will  follows: 

Anthony  Stocker,  City  of  Philadelphia,  merchant.  Wife,  Mar- 
garet. Children:  Margaret,  Anna,  John  Clement.  Father-in-law: 

John  Phillips.  Brother:  John.  Nephew  and  Niece:  George  and 
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Jane  Reece  (Island  of  Barbados).  Ex.  Margaret  Stocker,  Benjamin 
Fuller,  John  Willcox. 

Will  signed  January  25,  1771.  Proved  September  7,  1778. 

Anthony  Stocker  married,  at  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1754,  Margaret  Phillips.  (Phillips  II.)  Children,  born  in 
Philadelphia:  i.  Ann  (Anna),  born  January  3,  1756,  died  at  Phila- 

delphia, May  24,  1821;  married,  in  1778,  James  Potts,  son  of  John 
and  Ruth  (Savage)  Potts.  2.  Mary,  born  December  18,  1757;  was 
perhaps  the  Mary  Stocker  who  married,  October  28,  1779,  Andrew 
Robeson,  Esq.  3.  John  Clement  (s),  of  whom  further.  4.  Margaret, 
born  January  20,  1765;  married,  January  31,  1799,  Alexander  J. 
Miller. 

(“Pennsylvania  Archives,”  2d  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  245.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Potts  James:  “Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,  pp.  230-31, 
262.  “Philadelphia  Will  Book  R,”  p.  102.  “Christ  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Baptismal  Records,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  441,  461,  493,  575;  “Mar- 
riage Records,”  Vol.  VII,  pp.  4236,  4422,  4581.  Many  of  the  rec- 
ords in  this  and  the  following  generations  of  this  line  were  obtained 
through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Prime,  who  has  personally 
searched  old  wills,  deeds,  etc.,  for  data  on  these  families.) 

II.  John  Clenient(s)  Stocker,  son  of  Anthony  and  Margaret 
(Phillips)  Stocker,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  February 
18  or  19,  1760,  died  there  October  12,  1813,  and  was  buried  in  Christ 
Church  Cemetery.  He  resided  near  St.  Peter’s  Church.  The  “coun- 
try” place  of  the  family  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  where  one 
of  the  descendants  established  later  a mission  for  St.  Peter’s  Church. 
John  Clement (s)  Stocker  was  a successful  merchant  in  Philadelphia. 
He  held  several  positions  of  both  religious  and  public  interest.  He 
was  a vestryman  of  St.  Peter’s,  Christ  Church,  and  St.  James’  Church. 
He  was  alderman  in  Philadelphia,  a director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
and  also  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Stocker  was  a 
man  kind  and  generous  to  the  poor;  a patriotic  gentleman;  courteous, 
and  of  incorruptible  integrity. 

John  Clement (s)  Stocker  married,  March  5,  1782,  Mary  Katha- 
rine Rutter.  (Rutter  IV.)  Children:  i.  Anthony,  born  at  Phila- 

delphia, December  23,  1782,  died  February  2 or  24,  1832;  married, 
October  20,  1815,  Elizabeth  H.  Clark,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 2.  Thomas  Daniels,  born  January  2,  1785,  died  January  19, 
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1790.  3.  John  Clement (s)  (2),  of  whom  further.  4.  Martha  Rut- 
ter, born  at  Philadelphia,  March  ii,  1789,  died  January  26,  1868; 
married,  February  23,  1815,  Robert  Morton  Lewis.  5.  Mary  Katha- 
rine, born  August  6,  1792,  died  October  22,  1793.  6.  Anna  Maria, 

born  July  6,  1798;  married,  December  4,  1817,  Lawrence  Lewis. 

(Mrs.  Thomas  Potts  James:  “Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,” 
pp.  262-63,  300.  “Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Baptismal  Records,” 
Vol.  I,  pp.  441,  461,  493,  575.  Poulson:  “American  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, 1811-25,”  pp.  234,  239,  570.  Records  in  possession  of  descend- 
ants of  the  Stocker  family.) 

III.  John  Clement(s)  (2)  Stocker,  son  of  John  Clement (s)  and 
Mary  Katharine  (Rutter)  Stocker,  was  born  August  30,  1786,  and 
died  July  28,  1833,  forty-seventh  year.  He  was  buried  in  Christ 
Church  Cemetery  in  Philadelphia.  He  married,  August  30,  1808, 
Louise  Frangoise  Caroline  de  Tousard.  (de  Tousard  VI.)  Chil- 
dren: I.  John  Clement (s)  ; married,  in  1831,  Louisa  Tessaire.  2. 

Louis  Tousard,  born  October  20,  1810,  died  September  29,  1828.  3. 
Mary  Katherine.  4.  Louise  Caroline,  of  whom  further.  5.  Anna 
Maria.  6.  Henry  Hollingsworth,  born  May  2,  1817,  died  January 
14,  1852;  unmarried.  7.  Anthony  Eugene,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  (University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1840),  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  23,  1897;  was  sur- 
geon of  United  States  Volunteers;  was  admitted  an  hereditary  mem- 
ber in  the  New  Jersey  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  July  4,  1888;  mar- 
ried, in  1845,  Jane  Randolph.  8.  Laurette;  married,  in  1846,  Alfred 
Coxe.  9.  Dutilh,  born  September  i,  1823,  died  July  26,  1824.  10. 

Martine  Dutilh;  married,  in  1848,  Louis  Eugene  French,  ii.  Emily. 
12.  Louis. 

(Mrs.  Thomas  Potts  James:  “Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,” 
pp.  300,  332.  A.  B.  Gardiner:  “The  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  in 

France,”  pp.  14-15,  37.  W.  S.  Thomas,  M.  D. : “Members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,”  p.  141.  Records  in  possession  of  descend- 
ants of  the  Stocker  family.) 

IF.  Louise  Caroline  Stocker,  daughter  of  John  Clement (s)  (2) 
and  Louise  Frangoise  Caroline  (de  Tousard)  Stocker,  was  born  about 
1814,  and  died  January  3,  1896,  aged  eighty-two  years.  She  married 
John  Nicholson  Elbert.  (Elbert  VI.) 

(Mrs.  Thomas  Potts  James:  “Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,” 
p.  353.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  Stocker  family.) 
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(The  Nicholson  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  two  bars  ermine  on  a chief  argent  three  suns  proper. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 
Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  gules  a lion’s  head  ermine. 

Motto~Per  castra  ad  astra.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

Nicholson  is  of  baptismal  derivation,  meaning  “the  son  of  Nicho- 
las,” from  the  nickname  Nichol  or  Nicol.  It  is  one  of  many  corrup- 
tions of  the  baptismal  name,  some  of  them  being  Nicholes,  Nickolson, 
Nicholson  and  Nicolson.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273,  William  fil. 
Nicoll  is  recorded  in  County  Salop;  in  the  Calendar  of  Pleadings,  in 
temp.  Elizabeth,  appears  a John  Niccolson;  later,  in  1687,  recorded 
in  the  “Marriage  Allegations”  (Canterbury),  is  James  Nikleson. 

The  family  of  Nicholson,  whose  lineage  is  herein  traced,  was  origi- 
nally from  Cumberland  County,  England.  Family  tradition  states 
that  they  were  descendants  of  “Lord  North.” 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  “Baltimore  Sun,”  September  25,  1904. 
Family  data.) 

/.  John  Nicholson,  a lawyer  of  great  repute  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  the  head  of  the  Scottish  house.  He  married 
Janet  Swinton,  daughter  of  John  Swinton.  Among  their  children 
were:  i.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Thomas,  created  a baron  of 

Nova  Scotia  in  1637. 

(“Baltimore  Sun,”  September  25,  1904.) 

II.  John  Nicholson,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Janet  (Swinton) 

Nicholson,  was  of  Laswade.  He  married  Elizabeth  Henderson. 
Their  son  was:  i.  John,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  John  Nicholson,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Henderson) 

Nicholson,  was  knighted,  and  died  in  1683,  leaving  two  sons:  i. 

Thomas.  2.  William,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  William  Nicholson,  son  of  John  Nicholson,  was  the  immigrant 
ancestor.  He  first  settled  in  Virginia  and  later  came  to  the  colony  of 
Maryland,  but  he  is  not  indexed  in  the  “First  Settlers  of  Maryland.” 
He  was  a merchant,  with  large  estates  in  the  province,  and  also  in 
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London.  From  the  will  which  follows,  we  note  that  he  had  the  grant 
to  “Nicholson’s  Manor.’’  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  died  in  London 
or  Maryland,  but  from  the  date  and  probation  of  his  will,  he  probably 
died  in  Maryland : 

William  Nicholson,  merchant,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland. 

Dated  September  25,  1719. 

Probated  October  19,  1719. 

To  son  William,  1000  acres  Baltimore  County. 

To  son  Joseph,  plantation  in  Baltimore  County  and  lot  in  Lon- 
dontown. 

To  sons,  Samuel,  Edward,  Benjamin,  testators,  part  of  Nicholson’s 
Manor  in  Baltimore  County. 

Plate  to  be  sold  by  executors  for  Maryland  money,  and  lands 
directed  to  be  sold  remanded  to  Mr.  William  Hunt,  merchant,  of 
London.  Children  left  in  care  of  sisters,  Mrs.  Annie  Nicholson,  Eliza 
Nicholson,  and  Mrs.  Elmor  Foster  until  of  age.  Sisters  aforesaid, 
executors  of  estate  in  London. 

William  Nicholson  married,  but  the  name  of  his  wife  has  not  been 
learned.  Children  (mentioned  in  the  will)  : i.  William.  2.  Joseph, 

of  whom  further.  3.  Samuel.  4.  Edward.  5.  Benjamin. 

(“Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  Will  Book  No. XV,’’ p.  325.) 

II.  Colonel  Joseph  Nicholson,  son  of  William  Nicholson,  was  evi- 
dently a minor  and  living  in  England  in  1719,  the  date  of  his  father’s 
death,  as  would  appear  from  the  will  previously  quoted.  From  a care- 
ful analysis  of  the  same  will,  it  is  also  logical  to  assume  that  Joseph 
Nicholson  may  have  been  educated  in  England,  while  under  the  care 
of  his  aunts,  and  came  to  Maryland  when  he  became  of  age  to  claim  his 
inheritance.  The  first  time  his  name  appears  in  the  records  of  Kent 
County  is  as  follows:  “An  Indenture  made  between  John  Wright 
and  Joseph  Nicholson,  dated  August  22,  1733,  whereby  for  the  con- 
sideration of  forty-five  pounds,  the  said  Joseph  buys  a lot  in  Chester- 
town.’’  He  was  not  then  married,  but  by  1739  he  had  married  Han- 
nah, as  the  following  testifies:  “Joseph  Nicholson  and  wife,  Hannah, 
lease  a grist  mill  to  Jonathan  Evans,  millwright,  September  17,  1739.” 

Joseph  Nicholson  was  the  first  of  this  name  in  Kent  County,  of 
which  the  interesting  city  of  Chestertown  is  the  seat,  where  he  was 
high  sheriff  and  deputy  commissary.  He  also  held  the  position  of 
colonel  of  Kent  County  Militia.  Colonel  Joseph  Nicholson’s  will. 
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dated  at  Chestertown,  Kent  County,  Maryland,  July  15,  1780,  pro- 
bated February  5,  1787,  follows; 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I Joseph  Nicholson,  of  Kent  County, 
Maryland,  this  fifteenth  day  of  July,  1780,  make  this  my  last  will 
and  testament,  etc. 

Imprimis — I bequeath  to  my  wife  Mary  Nicholson,  in  lieu,  and 
as  effectual  bar  of  her  dower  or  third  of  my  estate  (for  and  during  her 
widowhood  only)  all  the  negroes  and  their  increase  and  all  the  stock 
in  kind  and  quality  as  by  me  received  from  her  father’s  estate,  and  like- 
wise, the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  common  money.  Upon 
her  death  or  remarriage  I give  and  bequeath  the  same  to  my  two 
children  by  my  said  wife  Mary,  viz.:  Joseph  Nicholson  and  Henrietta 
Nicholson,  when  my  son  Joseph  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
my  daughter  Henrietta  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  case  they  died  with- 
out issue,  then  the  same  is  to  go  to  the  issue  of  my  Son  Joseph  by  my 
FIRST  WIFE  Hannah,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth. 

Secondly — My  will  and  desire  is  that  in  case  my  wife  does  not 
stand  for  this  will,  and  refuse  to  accept  the  devise  as  an  effectual  bar 
of  her  dower,  then  all  my  estate  shall  be  divided  between  the  chil- 
dren BY  MY  FIRST  WIFE  HaNNAH  NiCHOLSON. 

Thirdly — I devise  to  my  son  Joseph  Nicholson  (By  wife  Mary) 
the  house  and  lott  where  I now  live,  he  paying  unto  my  other  children 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  Spanish  milled  dollars.  In  case  he  shall  not 
accept  the  house  and  lott,  the  same  shall  be  sold  at  public  sale  and  the 
proceeds  divided  between  my  children  by  my  first  wife.  I also 
bequeath  to  my  said  son  Joseph  Nicholson,  a tract  of  land  called  “Step- 
ney Heath,”  and  another  called  “Berwick,”  in  Kent  County,  he  paying 
to  my  other  children  by  my  first  wife  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred 
Spanish  milled  dollars  within  two  years  after  my  decease,  and  in  case 
he  does  not  choose  to  accept  of  the  land  my  will  is  that  it  shall  descend 
unto  my  next  eldest  son  then  living.  In  case  of  the  next  eldest  son’s 
refusal,  my  will  is  that  each  of  my  sons  according  to  seniority  shall 
have  the  refusal,  and  in  case  all  of  them  refuse  the  said  property 
devised  shall  be  set  up  for  public  sale  and  the  proceeds  divided  among 
my  children  by  my  first  wife.  Whereas  by  the  general  expression  of 
“my  children  by  my  first  wife,”  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Gordon,  wife 
of  Charles  Gordon,  is  included. 

Lastly — I nominate  my  wife  Mary  Nicholson  my  whole  and  sole 
executrix  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Nicholson. 

Codicil  attached  to  above  devises  that  all  negroes,  stock,  plate, 
etc.,  that  I got  from  William  Hopper,  deceased,  shall  upon  my  death 
descend  to  my  wife,  Mary  Nicholson,  also  a negro  girl  named  Mary 
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that  was  given  to  my  wife  by  her  grandfather,  William  Hopper,  and 
the  plate  that  was  marked  with  my  daughter  Mary’s  name. 

(Codicil  dated  January  6,  1783.) 

(Wm,  Hopper,  Sr.,  Gen.  I.  Wm.  Jr.  Gen.  II.  Mary  (Hop- 
per) Nicholson.  Gen.  III.) 

The  “Baltimore  Sun,”  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Nicholson  Fam- 
ily of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,”  attributes  three  sons  to  Colonel 
Joseph  Nicholson,  as  follows:  “Samuel  Nicholson  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
and  Commodore  James  Nicholson,  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  colonies  after  1777  until  the  close  of  the  revolution,  were 
sons  of  the  above  Joseph  Nicholson,  as  was  Joseph  Nicholson,  Jr.,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Hopper.”  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  preceding 
account  does  not  mention  a John  Nicholson  as  one  of  the  sons.  How- 
ever, Appleton’s  “Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography”  records  James 
and  Samuel,  mentioned  in  above  article,  as  having  a brother,  John. 
The  following  extract  which  we  cite  at  this  time  tends  to  prove  that 
John  and  James  were  brothers.  First  we  quote  a short  biography  of 
Commodore  James  Nicholson  as  relative  to  the  question: 

James  Nicholson,  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Navy  from 
1777  until  the  close  of  the  war  for  Independence,  was  born  in  Chester- 
town,  Maryland,  in  1737,  being  descended  from  a family  of  high 
respectability  which  settled  in  the  province  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  and  his  two  brothers  manifested  a fondness  for  a maritime  career 
in  their  boyhood,  and  all  three  were  trained  for  a seafaring  life.  The 
three  served  in  the  navy  during  the  Revolution,  and  all  rose  to  the  com- 
mand of  ships  of  war.  Early  in  1776  the  British  sloop  of  war, 
“Otter,”  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
the  “Defence,”  a war  vessel  then  nearly  completed.  On  hearing  of 
this,  Nicholson,  who  had  been  chosen  to  command  the  ship,  hastily  got 
the  vessel  ready,  shipped  a crew,  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor.  He 
recaptured  all  prizes  taken  by  the  “Otter”  and  put  that  vessel  to 
flight. 

It  is  noticed  the  warship  “Defence”  is  mentioned,  which,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  order  to  Lieutenant  John  Nicholson,  by 
James  Nicholson,  the  latter  then  in  command  of  said  ship,  further 
proves  the  question : 

Instructions  to  Lieut.  John  Nicholson. 

Sir — You  are  to  immediately  proceed  with  the  “Defence’s”  Ten- 
der off  the  harbor  of  Annapolis,  and  there  to  land  Captain  Smith. 
While  he  is  ashore  you  are  to  stand  off  and  examine  every  ship  or  boat 
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that  comes  out  of  Annapolis,  and  if  you  find  Governor  Eden  and  Sec- 
retary Smyth,  or  either  of  them,  you  are  to  take  them  prisoners,  etc. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  14th  day  of  April,  1776,  at 
Fell’s  Point,  Baltimore.  (Signed)  James  Nicholson. 

To  Mr.  John  Nicholson,  Lieutenant  of  the  ship  “Defence.” 

Colonel  Joseph  Nicholson  married  (first)  Hannah,  probably 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hynson.  (Hynson  III,  Child  3.)  It  is  claimed 
that  the  two  families  were  of  the  same  class  and  neighbors  in  Kent 
County,  and  that  it  appears  some  of  the  plantations  that  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Nicholson  family  were  formerly  owned  by  the 
Hynsons,  the  latter  of  whom  were  among  the  first  settlers  on  the  East- 
ern Shore.  Colonel  Joseph  Nicholson  married  (second)  Mary 
Hopper,  daughter  of  William  Hopper,  Jr.  Children  of  the  first  mar- 
riage: I.  James,  born  in  Chestertown,  Maryland,  in  1737,  died  in 

New  York  City,  September  2,  1804;  married  and  had  one  son  and  five 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Albert  Gallatin;  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  Navy  from  1777  until  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  2.  Samuel,  born  in  Maryland,  in  1743,  died  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  December  29,  1813;  was  a naval  officer, 
and  distinguished  himself  with  John  Paul  Jones  in  the  battle  between 
the  “Bon  Homme  Richard”  and  the  “Serapis.”  3.  Joseph,  Jr.;  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Hopper;  Judge  Joseph  Hopper  Nicholson,  a descend- 
ant of  Joseph,  Jr.,  published  and  chose  the  tune  for  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key.  4.  Elizabeth;  married  Charles 
Gordon.  5.  John,  of  whom  further.  Children  of  the  second  mar- 
riage: 6.  Joseph.  7.  Henrietta.  8.  Mary,  who  died  before  1783. 

(“Baltimore  Sun,”  September  25,  1904.  Henry  F.  Powell:  “Ter- 
centenary History  of  Maryland,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  887.  “Maryland 
Archives,”  Vol.  XI,  pp.  382-83.  “Kent  County,  Maryland,  Will 
Book,”  No.  VII,  p.  173.  Appleton:  “Cyclopasdia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy,” Vol.  IV,  pp.  514-15.  “Kent  County,  Maryland,”  Liber  J.  S., 
No.  XVI;  No.  XXII,  p.  482.  Rossiter  Johnson:  “Notable  Ameri- 
cans,” Vol.  VIII.) 

III.  Captain  John  Nicholson,  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  and  Hannah 
(probably  Hynson)  Nicholson,  was  born  in  Kent  County,  Maryland, 
and  died  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1803.  In  1796  he  was  living  in 
Philadelphia,  at  which  time  he  appointed  an  attorney  to  sell  his  lands 
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in  Baltimore,  both  those  conveyed  to  him  and  inherited.  However, 
early  in  i8oi  we  find  him  on  record  in  Kent  County,  Maryland: 

An  Indenture,  January  8,  i8oi,  between  John  Nicholson  of 
Kent  County,  and  State  of  Maryland,  Gentleman,  of  the  one  part,  and 
William  Hopper  Nicholson  and  Joseph  Hopper  Nicholson,  of  the 
other  part,  same  being  in  the  manner  of  a suit  at  law  in  which  the  said 
John  Nicholson  had  obtained  a writ  of  error,  and  William  and  Joseph 
Nicholson  above,  became  surety  for  John  Nicholson. 

Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  of  Baltimore,  as  shown  by  the 
following: 

This  Indenture  dated  September  i8,  i8oi,  between  John  Nich- 
olson of  Baltimore,  Gentleman,  of  the  one  part,  and  Margaret  Forum 
of  the  other  part,  of  Kent  County  and  State  of  Maryland,  witness- 
eth,  the  said  John  Nicholson,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  hath  conveyed  to  the  said 
Margaret  Forum,  a certain  lot  of  ground,  same  being  a part  of  Lot 
numbered  twenty,  and  situate  in  Chestertown,  of  Kent  County, 
aforesaid. 

The  “St.  Paul’s  Parish  Register,”  of  Baltimore  City,  Maryland, 
records  the  death  of  John  Nicholson  as  occurring  June  i,  1803,  but  the 
following  indenture  would  indicate  that  he  was  dead  before  April  i, 
1803,  and  that  possibly  the  date  June  i should  read  January  i : 

This  Indenture  made  the  first  day  of  April,  1803,  between 
Rebecca  Nicholson  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  widow  of  John  Nicholson, 
deceased,  of  the  one  part,  and  Arthur  Holt  of  Queen  Anne  County 
and  State  of  Maryland,  of  the  other  part,  whereas  the  aforesaid  John 
Nicholson  in  his  lifetime  did  contract  and  agree  with  the  aforesaid 
Arthur  Holt  to  sell  to  him,  the  said  Arthur,  a tract  of  land  lying  in 
Queen  Anne  County  called  “Holt,”  the  property  of  the  said  Rebecca, 
and  did  accordingly  make  and  execute  a deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  and 
whereas  it  appears  there  are  16  and  acres  of  a tract  called  “Prices 
Hill,”  also  the  property  of  the  said  Rebecca.  Now  this  indenture  wit- 
nesseth  that  in  consideration  of  a certain  sum  the  said  Rebecca  released 
and  confirms  unto  the  said  Arthur  Holt  the  above  16  and  % acres  in 
dispute. 

(The  above  Arthur  Holt  was  a brother  of  Rebecca.) 

An  active  participant  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Captain  John 
Nicholson  was  commissioned  a lieutenant  August  17,  1776,  and  cap- 
tain September  17,  1779.  He  married  Rebecca  Holt.  (Holt  IV.) 
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Children:  i.  Catherine,  of  whom  further.  2.  Hannah  Frances 

Brooke,  born  September  17,  1798.  3.  William  Carmichael,  born  in 

Maryland,  September  27,  1800,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
July  25,  1872;  was  appointed  a midshipman  in  July,  1812;  when  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  served  under  Decatur  on  the  “President,”  when  that 
ship  v/as  forced  to  surrender  to  the  British  in  the  engagement  near 
Long  Island  in  January,  1815;  he  was  taken  to  England  and  was 
released  at  the  conclusion  of  peace;  was  commissioned  commodore, 
July  16,  1862  ; his  courage  was  manifested  upon  several  occasions,  and 
he  was  engaged  in  numerous  duels.  4.  James  Witter,  born  July  10, 
1802. 

(Appleton:  “Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,”  Vol.  IV,  p. 

515.  “St.  Paul’s  Parish  Register,”  Baltimore  City,  Maryland.  “Land 
Deed,”  Liber  W.  G.,  No.  V,  p.  222.  “Kent  County,  Maryland,  Deed 
Book  T.  W.,”  No.  I,  p.  493;  No.  II,  p.  97.  “Queen  Anne  County, 
Maryland,  Deed  Book  S.  T.  W.,”  No.  VI,  p.  327.  Harper:  “Ency- 
clopaedia of  United  States  History,”  Vol.  VI.  Rossiter  Johnson: 
“Notable  Americans,”  Vol.  VIII.) 

IV.  Catherine  Nicholson,  daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Rebecca 
(Holt)  Nicholson,  married  Dr.  William  Gibson  Elbert.  (Elbert  V.) 

(“St.  Paul’s  Parish  Register,”  Baltimore  City,  Maryland.  Oswald 
Tilghman:  “Elbert  Chart.”) 

(The  Holt  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  on  a bend  engrailed  sable  three  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  field. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Of  local  derivation,  the  surname  Holt  has  been  adopted  as  desig- 
nating one  who  resided  by  or  “at  the  holt,”  a wood  or  grove.  There 
are  towns  of  the  name  in  Counties  Wilts,  Norfolk,  Worcester,  and 
Leicester.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  it  appears  as  de  Holt,  de  la  Holt, 
del  Holt,  and  le  Holt.  Chaucer,  in  his  “Canterbury  Tales,”  writes 
thus : 

Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  swete  brethe 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  heeth 
The  tendre  croppes. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United 

Kingdom.”) 
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I.  Joseph  Holt,  apparently  the  immigrant  ancestor,  died  intestate. 
He  married  Dorcas,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Know  ye  that  I Dorcas  Holt,  widow,  of  Queen  Anne  County,  and 
Province  of  Maryland,  for  the  love  and  affection  I bear  unto  my 
daughter-in-law,  Rebecca  Holt,  widow,  and  to  my  grandchildren, 
Arthur  Holt  and  James  Hynson  Holt,  sons  of  the  said  Rebecca  Holt, 
have  granted  unto  them  my  negro  slaves,  George,  Scipio,  Sallie  and 
Phyllis,  and  all  title  to  lands  ensuing  to  me  from  the  estate  of  my  late 
husband,  Joseph  Holt,  deceased. 

Dated  Queen  Anne  County,  February  7,  1742. 

Children  of  Joseph  and  Dorcas  Holt  were:  i.  Rev.  Arthur,  of 

whom  further.  2.  Rev.  Joseph.  3.  A son. 

(“Deed  Book  R.  T.  N.  B.,”  No.  V,  p.  481,  Queen  Anne  County, 
Maryland.  Family  data.) 

II.  Rev.  Arthur  Holt  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Dorcas  Holt. 
According  to  records  in  possession  of  the  family  he  had  a brother.  Rev. 
Joseph  Plolt,  who  settled  in  Barbados,  and  another  one  who  settled 
in  Jamaica.  Rev.  Arthur  Holt  was  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Parish  in 
Queen  Anne  County,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  earlier  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  said  county.  The  first 
purchase  of  land  by  Arthur  Holt,  “Clerk”  (term  used  in  designating 
ministers  of  the  gospel  in  that  era)  in  Maryland,  was  in  Queen  Anne 
County,  September  30,  1737,  when  he  purchased  from  Daniel  Dixon, 
mariner  for  “one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  money  of  Great  Brittaine,” 
four  hundred  acres  situated  on  the  southeast  branch  of  the  Chester 
River.  This  tract  of  land  was  the  “Price’s  Hill,”  mentioned  in  his 
will,  which  we  quote  later.  On  May  16,  1740,  he  also  purchased, 
from  James  Wright,  a tract  of  land  situated  in  Chestertown,  Kent 
County,  consideration  being  the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  current  money. 
Rev.  Arthur  Holt  left  a will,  probated  February  7,  1742,  in  Queen 
Anne  County,  Maryland,  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  Arthur  Holt,  Rector  of  St.  Luke’s 
Parish  in  Queen  Anne  County  and  Province  of  Maryland,  do  make  this 
my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following. 

Imprimis — I will  that  when  my  son,  Arthur  Holt,  comes  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one  that  he  make  choice  for  himself  either  of  my  estates  for- 
merly called  “Price’s  Hill”  containing — four  hundred  acres,  and 
“Holt’s  Castle  Hill”  containing  about  three  hundred  acres,  both  being 
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situate  on  the  south  east  branch  of  the  Chester  River.  The  remaining 
estate  or  the  estate  he  does  not  choose  to  go  to  my  son  James  Hynson 
Holt. 

Item — I will  that  my  wife,  Rebecca  Holt,  shall  have  one  hundred 
acres  of  either  of  the  above  estates  during  her  lifetime. 

Item — I will  that  my  mother,  Mrs.  Dorcas  Holt,  do  continue  to 
live  in  the  same  house  she  now  resides  in  during  her  natural  life,  and  to 
have  a negro  woman  to  wait  upon  her. 

(Signed)  Arthur  Holt. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  his  mother,  Dorcas  Holt,  widow,  deeded 
her  slaves  and  property  to  his  widow,  Rebecca.  Very  probably  his 
death  took  place  a few  weeks  prior  to  the  probation  of  his  will,  as 
same  were,  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  probated  shortly  after  the 
death  of  the  testator.  From  the  will  just  quoted  we  learn  that  Rev. 
Arthur  Holt’s  wife  was  Rebecca.  The  following  indenture  reveals 
her  surname  before  marriage: 

This  Indenture  made  the  ninth  day  of  June,  1764,  between 
Arthur  Holt  of  Queen  Anne  County,  and  Province  of  Maryland,  son 
and  heir  of  Rebecca  Holt,  deceased,  who  was  daughter  and  devisee 
of  Nathaniel  Hynson  of  Kent  County,  in  Maryland  aforesaid,  and 
John  Graham,  witnesseth  that  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds  said  Arthur  Holt  hath  conveyed  a tract  of  land 
called  “Fishing  Pond,”  containing  by  patent  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  to  the  said  John  Graham,  said  land  having  been  devised  to 
Rebecca  Holt  by  her  father,  the  said  Nathaniel  Hynson. 

Rev.  Arthur  Holt  married  Rebecca  Hynson.  (Hynson  IV.) 
Children  (mentioned  in  will)  : i.  Arthur,  Jr.,  of  whom  further.  2. 
James  Hynson. 

(“Will  Book  J.  E.,”  No.  I,  p.  168,  Queen  Anne  County,  Mary- 
land. “Deed  Book  R.  T.  N.  B.,”  No.  V,  p.  73,  Queen  Anne  County, 
Maryland.  “Deed  Book  J.  S.  P.,”  No.  XXII,  p.  550,  Kent  County, 
Maryland.  “Deed  Book  D.  D.,”  No.  I,  p.  483,  Kent  County,  Mary- 
land. Family  data.) 

III.  Arthur  Holt,  Jr.,  son  of  Rev.  Arthur  and  Rebecca  (Hynson) 
Holt,  died  between  March  10,  1772,  the  date  of  his  will,  and  March 
24,  1774,  the  date  of  its  probation.  His  will  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  Arthur  Holt,  of  Queen  Anne 
County  and  Province  of  Maryland,  being  sick,  etc.,  do  make  this  my 
last  will  and  testament. 
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First — I give  to  my  son  James  Holt,  my  dwelling  plantation,  and 
a number  of  slaves.  (Names  included.) 

Item — I bequeath  unto  my  son  Arthur  Holt,  all  those  lands  on 
south  east  branch  of  the  Chester  River,  with  other  bequests,  including 
slaves. 

Item — I bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Rebecca,  one  negro  girl  called 
Henny,  and  one  negro  woman  called  Fanny,  also  a half  dozen  of  silver 
spoons. 

Item — I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  wife  Catherine  slaves  and 
other  property,  and  direct  that  all  my  slaves  shall  be  rented  out  to  pay 
his  just  debts,  the  residue  over  to  be  paid  to  my  loving  wife  for  her 
support.  Residue  of  lands  not  sold  to  be  divided  between  my  two  sons, 
Arthur  and  James.  If  my  wife  does  not  claim  her  dower  then  I 
bequeath  unto  her  all  those  lands  devised  to  my  son  Arthur  until  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Dated  March  lo,  1772,  probated  March  24,  1774. 

(Signed)  Arthur  Holt. 

Arthur  Holt,  Jr.,  married  Catherine.  Children  (mentioned  in 
will)  : I.  James.  2.  Arthur.  3.  Rebecca,  of  whom  further. 

(“Will  Book  W.  H.  N.,  No.  II,  p.  443,  Queen  Anne  County, 
Maryland.) 

IV.  Rebecca  Holt,  daughter  of  Arthur,  Jr.,  and  Catherine  Holt, 
died  October  5,  1808.  In  1803,  she  is  on  record  in  the  following 
indenture : 

This  Indenture  made  the  first  day  of  April,  1803,  between 
Rebecca  Nicholson  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  widow  of  John  Nicholson, 
deceased,  of  the  one  part,  and  Arthur  Holt  of  Queen  Anne  County 
and  State  of  Maryland,  of  the  other  part,  whereas  the  aforesaid  John 
Nicholson  in  his  lifetime  did  contract  and  agree  with  the  aforesaid 
Arthur  Holt  to  sell  to  him,  the  said  Arthur,  a tract  of  land  lying  in 
Queen  Anne  County  called  “Holt,”  the  property  of  the  said  Rebecca, 
and  did  accordingly  make  and  execute  a deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  and 
whereas  it  appears  there  are  16  and  ^ acres  of  a tract  called  “Price’s 
Hill,”  also  the  property  of  the  said  Rebecca.  Now  this  indenture  wit- 
nesseth  that  in  consideration  of  a certain  sum  the  said  Rebecca  released 
and  confirms  unto  the  said  Arthur  Holt  the  above  16  and  ^ acres  in 
dispute. 

Rebecca  Holt  married,  probably,  after  the  death  of  her  father, 
Captain  John  Nicholson.  (Nicholson  III.) 

(“Deed  Book  S.  T.  W.,”  No.  VI,  p.  327,  Queen  Anne  County, 
Maryland.  “St.  Paul’s  Parish  Register,”  Baltimore  City,  Maryland. 
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“Land  Deed,”  Liber  W.  G.,  No.  VV,  p.  222.  “Will  Book  W.  H.  N.,” 
No.  II,  p.  443,  Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland.) 

(The  Hinson  (Hynson)  Line) 

Anns — Azure,  a chevron  between  three  suns  or  a bordure  ermine. 

( Burke : “General  Armory.”  “Ancestral  Records  and  Portraits,”  compiled 

from  the  “Archives  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America.”) 

Crest — A fleur-de-lis  per  pale  ermine  and  azure.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  English  surname  Hynson  (or  Hinson)  has  been  adopted  as 
a surname  as  meaning  “the  son  of  hine  or  hyne,”  English  words  mean- 
ing “servant”  or  “peasant”  from  the  Old  English  hinaman(n) , a man 
of  the  domestics.  In  early  records  the  name  appears  thus:  John  le 

Hyne,  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273,  and  Henry  Hynson  and  Thomas 
Hyneson  are  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  County  York  in  1379;  in  Piers’ 
“Plowman”  is  found  the  following:  “And  I am  his  olde  hyne.” 

One  William  Hinson,  of  Fordham,  is  said  to  have  lived  there  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  His  grandson,  Thomas 
Hinson,  married  Ann  Spring,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Spring,  of  Nor- 
folk. Another  grandson,  Richard  Hinson,  married  Joanna  Salisbury, 
daughter  of  Peter  Salisbury,  and  their  son,  Richard  Hinson,  of  Burd- 
nad  Inn,  Gentleman,  married  Margaret  Howard,  daughter  of  John 
Howard,  of  Bradish  Hall. 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Bardsley: 

“Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  “Baltimore  Sun,” 
November  6,  1904.) 

I.  Thomas  Hinson,  a cadet  of  the  Hinson  family  of  Fordham,  was 
the  immigrant  ancestor,  arriving  in  the  Province  of  Maryland  in  the 
year  1650-51,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  three  children.  “Thomas 
Hinson  demandeth  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  for  transporting  him- 
self and  his  wife,  Grace,  and  John,  Thomas  and  Anne  Hinson,  his 
children,  and  his  servants,  William  Plane,  Dunken  Makealister  and 
Elizabeth  Bloomly.”  Attached  to  the  above  record  is  the  following, 
which  shows  the  said  land  was  chosen  for  him  on  the  eastern  shore  on 
Kent  Island,  in  Kent  County:  “Warrant  to  lay  out  800  acres  of  land 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  Love  Point.”  Love 
Point  is  the  northernmost  part  of  Kent  Island,  which,  in  1651,  was  still 
in  Kent  County.  After  the  formation  of  Queen  Anne  it  fell  in  the 
latter  county.  Upon  Mr.  Hinson’s  arrival  in  this  country,  he  was 
promptly  appointed  to  one  of  the  most  important  offices,  viz.,  that  of 
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clerk  of  the  Isle  of  Kent,  and  a few  years  later,  “high  sheriff  of  ye 
county  of  Kent.”  He  represented  Kent  County  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses from  1654  until  1660.  All  of  Thomas  Hinson’s  sons  were 
worthy  successors  of  their  father  In  places  of  trust  and  distinction. 

Thomas  Hinson  married  Grace.  Children:  i.  Thomas,  settled 

In  Talbot  County;  used  the  Maryland  method  of  spelling  the  name, 
“Hynson.”  2.  Colonel  John,  of  whom  further.  3.  Anne. 

(“Baltimore  Sun,”  November  6,  1904.  “Early  Settlers,”  A,  B 
and  H,  p.  164,  Land  Office  (Annapolis),  Maryland.) 

II.  Colonel  John  Hynson  (or  Hinson),  second  son  of  Thomas 
and  Grace  Hinson,  died  in  1705.  He  came  to  America  with  his  par- 
ents in  1650-51.  He  remained  In  Kent  County,  where.  In  the  year 
1678,  he  was  high  sheriff,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him.  From 
1681  to  1688  he  held  several  positions  of  importance,  being  vestry- 
man of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  military  commander 
of  the  county. 

Colonel  John  Hynson  married  Ann.  Children:  i.  Colonel 

Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  became  resident  of  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  where  he  died  In  1708,  leaving  a wife,  Mary,  and 
children:  John,  Nathaniel,  Thomas,  Jane,  and  Rachel;  of  these 

children  John  retained  the  land  at  Eastern  Neck,  given  to  him  by  his 
grandfather,  Thomas,  the  immigrant;  his  brother.  Colonel  Nathaniel, 
was  executor  of  his  will.  3.  Sarah.  4.  Eliza.  5.  Jane.  6.  Mary.  7. 
Ann. 

(“Baltimore  Sun,”  November  6,  1904.  “Maryland  Calendar  of 
Wills,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  130.) 

HI.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Hynson,  son  of  John  and  Ann  Hynson  (or 
Hinson),  was  perhaps  the  largest  landowner  In  Kent  County,  Mary- 
land, at  the  time  of  his  decease.  In  his  will  he  devised  lands  amount- 
ing to  approximately  5,000  acres  to  his  several  children.  Among  the 
plantations  he  devised  was  land  on  Eastern  Neck,  Kent  Island,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Chester  River,  to  son,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  “said  land  hav- 
ing belonged  to  my  father.  Col.  John  Hinson.” 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Hynson  married  (first)  Hannah.  He  married 
(second)  Mary  Kelly.  Among  his  children  were:  i.  Nathaniel,  Jr. 

2.  Martha.  3.  Hannah,  probably  identical  with  the  Hannah  who  mar- 
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HINSON  (HYNSON) 

Arms—h.'LMxti  a chevron  between  three  suns  or  a bordure  ermine. 

(Burke:  “General  Arrriory.”  “Ancestral  Records  and 

Portraits,”  compiled  from  the  Archives  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America.  ) 

Crests — A fleur-de-lis  per  pale  ermine  and  azure,. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”)  , 

PORTER 

Arms — Gules,  three  church  bells  argent. 

(Burke:  “Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry,”) 

POTTS 

Ar^ns—Aznxt  two  bars,  over  all  a bend  of  the  second. 

Crest-— A wild  cat  sejant  proper  collared  and  chained  or. 

Motto— -In  vinculis  etiani  aiidax. 

(Thomas  M.  Potts:  “Potts  Genealogy,”  pub.  1901,  pp. 

3-7-8.), 

; . SAVAGE  ■ ' 

Arms — ^Argent,  six  lions  rampant  three,  two,  and  one  sable. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or,  a,  lion’s  gamb  erect  sable. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

GHISELI?^  (GHESLIN) 

//rmj— Argent,  five  fusils  conjoined  in  fesse  gules.  ; 

Crest — Between  a pair  of  wings  conjoined  argent,  the  head  add  neck 
of  a wolf  proper.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.’’)' 

PHILLIPS 

Trwj— Argent,  a lion  rampant  sable  collared,  chained,  and  ducally 
crowned  or.  . (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 
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ried,  as  his  first  wife,  Colonel  Joseph  Nicholson.  (Nicholson  II.)  4. 
Rebecca,  of  whom  further. 

(“Baltimore  Sun,”  November  6,  1904.  “Kent  County,  Mary- 
land, Will  Book  E.  C,”  No.  I.) 

IV.  Rebecca  Hynson,  daughter  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Hynson, 
married  Rev.  Arthur  Holt.  (Holt  II.)  The  following  is  of  interest 
here : 

This  Indenture  made  the  ninth  day  of  June,  1764,  between 
Arthur  Holt  of  Queen  Anne  County,  and  Province  of  Maryland,  son 
and  heir  of  Rebecca  Holt,  deceased,  who  was  the  daughter  and  devisee 
of  Nathaniel  Hynson  of  Kent  County  in  Maryland  aforesaid,  and 
John  Graham,  witnesseth  that  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds  said  Arthur  Holt  hath  conveyed  a tract  of  land 
called  “Fishing  Pond,”  containing  by  patent  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  to  the  said  John  Graham,  said  land  having  been  devised  to 
Rebecca  Holt  by  her  father,  the  said  Nathaniel  Hynson. 

(“Deed  Book  D.  D.,”  No.  I,  p.  483,  Kent  County,  Maryland. 
“Kent  County,  Maryland,  Will  Book  E.  C.,”  No.  I.) 

(The  Gibson  Line) 

Gibson  has  been  derived  from  the  personal  name  “Gilbert,”  which 
has  for  its  nickname  “Gib.”  Thus,  Gibson  means  “the  son  of  Gib.” 
The  Christian  name  Gilbert  was  largely  introduced  at  the  Norman 
Conquest,  in  the  form  of  Gislebertus,  and  has  since  given  rise  to  the 
surnames  Gibb,  Gibbs,  Gybbes,  Gibbings,  Gibbonson,  Gibson,  and 
many  others.  In  early  records,  listed  in  the  “Corpus  Christi  Guild,” 
under  County  York,  is  Perseval  Gybson  and  Robert  Gybbyson;  and  in 
the  Poll  Tax  list  of  the  same  county,  in  1379,  appears  a Willelmus  and 
Alicia  Gybson. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

I.  Colonel  Jacob  Gibson,  of  our  interest,  was  probably  a son  of 
John  Gibson,  who  was  in  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  as  early  as  1656, 
and  who  died  there,  intestate,  before  February  6,  1695.  John  Gibson 
had  received  a gift  of  land,  November  12,  1656,  in  Talbot  County, 
from  the  Lord  of  Baltimore,  the  deed  reading  as  follows: 

Cecilius,  absolute  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  the  Province  of  Mary- 
land and  Avalon,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore.  To  all  persons  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come.  There  is  due  John  Gibson  and  Henry  Stoop, 
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according  to  our  instructions,  one  hundred  acres  situate  on  the  North 
East  Side  of  the  Isle  of  Kent  (now  Talbot  County)  same  being  called 
“Stoopley-Gibson,” 

We  find  Jacob  Gibson  the  recipient  of  the  gift  of  land  in  Talbot 
County  in  1693.  Later,  in  the  will  of  Henrietta  Lloyd,  of  Talbot  County, 
1 697,  we  find  that  she  devised  land  “bought  of  Jacob  Gibson.”  As  there 
are  no  records  in  Talbot  County  of  Jacob  Gibson  having  been  granted 
any  original  patents  of  land,  or  of  him  having  had  warrants  issued  to  him 
of  public  land,  the  “land  bought  of  Jacob  Gibson,”  mentioned  in  the 
above  will,  must  have  been  the  deed  of  gift  made  to  him  in  1693.  It 
is  logical  to  assume  that  he  must  have  come  into  possession  of  this  land 
through  inheritance.  Since  we  find  John  Gibson  of  the  right  time  in 
Talbot  County,  and  likewise  Jacob  Gibson,  and  since  it  was  custom- 
ary, when  a person  died  intestate,  for  the  heir  or  heirs  to  take  posses- 
sion automatically,  it  is  very  probable  that  John  Gibson  was  the  father 
of  Jacob, 

Some  time  after  1693,  Colonel  Jacob  Gibson  is  mentioned  as 
“planter,”  and  still  later  he  is  listed  as  “Gentleman,”  of  St.  Michael’s 
River,  Talbot  County,  Maryland.  Among  other  tracts  of  land,  prob- 
ably in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Gibson,  was  one  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  known  as  “Rebecca’s  Garden,”  which  was  surveyed  for 
Rebecca  Woolman  in  1674,  and  another  one  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  known  as  “Champenham,”  which  he  had  bought  from  Robert 
Bishop  in  1713,  who  had  had  it  resurveyed  in  1695.  Colonel  Gibson 
served  as  juror  September  2 and  October  2,  1698.  He  died,  probably. 
In  Maryland,  in  1741,  his  will  being  dated  April  7,  1741,  and  proved 
June  10  of  the  same  year. 

Colonel  Jacob  Gibson  married  Alice  Woolman,  daughter  of  Colo- 
nel Richard  Woolman,  a noted  family  of  the  colony.  The  following 
warrant  further  proves  this  marriage: 

Whereas  Jacob  Gibson  of  Talbot  County,  by  his  petition  sett  forth 
that  he  intermarried  with  Alice  Woolman  indebted  to  tract  of  land 
Rebecca’s  Garden,  Granted  to  Rebecca  Woolman  2 September  1675, 
1 50  acres,  etc.  May  17,  1714. 

Children:  i.  Ann,  born  May  6,  1690.  2.  Sophia,  born  November 
13,  1692.  3.  Woolman,  of  whom  further.  4.  Jacob,  bom  October 

13,  1698. 

(“Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,”  Vol,  VII,  p.  138;  Vol.  VIII,  p, 
136,  “Hodges  Marriage  Records,”  Land  Office,  Annapolis,  Mary- 
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land.  “Maryland  Archives,”  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  521,  532.  “Talbot 
County  Rent  Roll.”  “St.  Michael’s  Parish  Register,”  Talbot  County, 
Maryland.  “Annapolis,  Maryland,  Will  Book  VII,”  p.  252;  “Land 
Book  Q,”  p.  374.  “Annapolis  Inventories  and  Accounts,  Book  XIII,” 
pp.  66B.  Oswald  Tilghman;  “History  of  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land,” compiled  principally  from  the  “Literary  Relics  of  the  Late 
Samuel  Alexander  Harrison,”  p.  233,  et  seq.) 

II.  Woolman  Gibson,  son  of  Colonel  Jacob  and  Alice  (Woolman) 
Gibson,  was  born  March  28,  1694,  and  died  in  1741-42,  his  will  being 
dated  February  2,  1741,  and  proved  May  7,  1742.  He  married 
(first) , April  18,  1718,  Sarah  Clements.  He  married  (second)  Eliza- 
beth. She  was  perhaps  Elizabeth  Dawson,  daughter  of  John  Dawson, 
as  the  following  would  appear  to  indicate : 

Woolman  Gibson  of  Talbot  County,  age  46  years  or  thereabouts, 
states  that  he  is  the  brother  of  Ann  Dawson,  former  wife  of  William 
Dawson,  then  of  Robert  New  Comb.  There  is  a dispute  over  a piece 
of  land.  This  dispute  covers  many  pages,  finally  someone  is  called  to 
tell  what  he  knows  of  Woolman  Gibson,  this  man  states  that  Woolman 
Gibson’s  interest  in  the  land  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  he  had  first  mar- 
ried one  of  the  granddaughters  of  Bryant  Omely,  that  by  his  last  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Dawson  he  would  be  an  inter- 
ested party.  Woolman  Gibson  was  stated  as  deceased  at  the  time  of 
this  last  deposition.  November  2,  1741. 

Children:  i.  Woolman.  2.  Jonathan.  3.  Margaret.  4.  John,  of 
whom  further.  5.  Jacob.  6.  Mary.  7.  Bartholomew. 

(“Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,”  Vol.  VII,  p.  176.  “St.  Peter’s 
Parish  Register,”  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  p.  152.  “Annapolis 
Chancery  Record,”  Liber  VII,  p.  610.  Oswald  Tilghman:  “History 
of  Talbot  County,  Maryland,”  compiled  principally  from  the  “Liter- 
ary Relics  of  the  Late  Samuel  Alexander  Harrison,”  p.  233,  et  seq.) 

III.  John  Gibson,  son  of  Woolman  Gibson,  died  in  1790.  In  his 
will,  dated  April  25,  1790,  and  proved  May  ii,  1790,  he  mentions  his 
son,  Woolman;  to  son,  John,  he  gives  “Rebecca’s  Garden”;  daughter, 
Elizabeth;  daughter,  Mary;  daughter,  Ann,  wife  of  Dr.  John  Elbert, 
a long  list  of  negroes,  most  of  them  formerly  bought  from  Dr.  John 
Elbert. 

Records  show  that  John  Gibson  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
in  the  3d  Maryland  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mordecai  Gist. 
He  enlisted  April  30,  1778,  for  three  years,  and  the  roll  of  Captain 
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Griffith’s  company  for  August  and  September,  1778,  shows  that  he 
had  been  in  service  five  months  and  one  day;  on  September  9,  1778, 
he  is  shown  as  a member  of  the  7th  Company,  same  regiment,  actually 
in  the  field,  and  on  the  roll  for  October,  1778,  he  is  shown  as  a member 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey’s  company,  same  regiment.  His  rank  is 
not  shown,  and  no  later  record  of  him  has  been  found. 

John  Gibson  married,  and  according  to  his  will  had  the  following 
children:  i.  Woolman.  2.  John.  3.  Elizabeth.  4.  Mary.  5.  Ann, 

of  whom  further. 

(“Chancery  Record  No.  2925,”  Land  Office,  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land. “Revolutionary  War  Records,”  War  Department,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia.) 

IV.  Ann  Gibson,  daughter  of  John  Gibson,  married  Dr.  John  Lod- 
man  Elbert.  (Elbert  IV.) 

(“Chancery  Record  No.  2925,”  Land  Office,  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land.) 

(The  Porter  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  three  church  bells  argent.  (Burke:  “Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry.”) 

The  surname  Porter  has  two  possible  derivations.  The  first  is 
from  the  occupation,  “the  porter,”  a carrier;  and  the  other  is  from  the 
official  title  “the  door-keeper,”  from  the  French  portier,  or  the  Latin 
porta.  This  latter  meaning  was  sometimes  extended,  and  implied  a 
castellan,  or  keeper  of  a castle.  This  was  the  case  with  the  first  of  the 
name  and  family  in  Cornwall,  who  in  a dateless  deed  of  probably  not 
later  than  the  thirteenth  century,  is  styled  Janitor  de  Trematon,  from 
which  they  probably  adopted  the  surname  “Porter.” 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273,  Robert  le  Porter  is  listed;  in  other 
early  records  the  name  appears  in  the  forms  le  Portour,  Porter,  and 
Portter. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United 

Kingdom.”) 

/.  Dr.  Richard  Porter,  first  of  whom  we  have  record,  died,  prob- 
ably, in  Maryland,  in  1755.  His  will,  dated  March  27,  1755,  and 
proved  August  5,  1755,  follows: 

To  son  Thomas,  negro,  son  Richard,  a negro.  To  son  Walter 
books  relating  to  surgery,  to  son  James  to  son  John,  Plantation.  Also 
to  said  John  Burkett  a negro,  to  daughter  Sarah,  daughter  Tamson, 
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daughter  Mary,  son  William,  daughter  Allis,  daughter  Ann,  negroes 
Jo  and  Prissy  and  Kate,  also  a Tea-chest  and  spoons  belonging  thereto, 
grandson  Henry  Eulston  a horse.  The  Pew  in  the  chappie  to  use  of 
children,  residue  of  estate  to  daughters  Allice  and  Ann.  Executor, 
son  John. 

Codicile,  April  29,  1755.  To  son  Thomas  Porter  my  dwelling 
plantation,  he  to  pay  to  John  200  lbs. 

Witnesses — James  Tilghman,  Lod.  Elbert,  Lewis  Jones. 

Dr.  Porter  was  a surgeon  in  Talbot  County,  Maryland.  He  was 
in  Talbot  County  prior  to  October  16,  1727,  when  his  daughter,  Mary, 
was  born.  She  is  the  only  child  whose  birth  has  been  found  recorded. 
A suit  was  brought  by  Dr.  Porter  and  his  wife,  Alice,  in  1738;  was 
taken  to  Philadelphia  in  1741,  and  stopped  in  1744,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Sarah  Short.  From  1741  to  1744,  he  was  sheriff  of  Tal- 
bot County. 

Dr.  Richard  Porter  married  Alice.  Children  (mentioned  in  will)  : 

I.  Thomas.  2.  Richard.  3.  Walter.  4.  James.  5.  John.  6.  Sarah. 
7.  Tamson.  8.  Mary,  born  in  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  October  16, 
1727.  9.  William.  10.  Alice,  ii.  Ann,  of  whom  further. 

(“Will  Book  B.  T.,”  No.  I,  p.  499,  Land  Office,  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land. “St.  Peter’s  Parish  Register,”  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  p. 
253.  “Chancery  Record,”  Liber  I.  R.,  No.  IV.  “St.  Paul’s  Parish 
Register,”  Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  pp.  235-36,  244,  246,  267. 
“Maryland  Archives,”  Vol.  XLVI,  pp.  38,  40,  90,  352,  417,  554, 
596.) 

II.  Ann  Porter,  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  and  Alice  Porter,  died 
July  12,  1772.  She  married  Dr.  Lodman  Elbert.  (Elbert  III.) 

(Oswald  Tilghman:  “Elbert  Chart.”  “Will  Book  B.  T.,”  No. 

II,  Land  Office,  Annapolis,  Maryland.) 

(Touzard  (de  Tousard)  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  a chevron  argent  between  three  trefoils  or. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

I.  Nicolas  Touzard,  first  of  our  line,  died  March  9,  1659. 
married,  January  24,  1655,  Catherine  le  Roux.  Child:  i.  Jean  Bap- 

tiste, of  whom  further.  (Many  of  the  records  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing generations  of  this  line  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss 
Alice  M.  Prime,  who  has  personally  searched  old  wills,  deeds,  etc.,  for 
data  on  these  families.) 
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II.  Jean  Baptiste  Touzard,  son  of  Nicolas  Touzard,  married,  June 

5,  1680,  Marie  Genevieve  Bureau,  daughter  of  Germain  and  Marie 
(Grivoise)  Bureau.  Child:  i.  Jean  Baptiste,  of  whom  further. 

(Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  Stocker  family.) 

III.  Jean  Baptiste  Touzard  ecuyer  (squire),  son  of  Jean  Baptiste 

and  Marie  Genevieve  (Bureau)  Touzard,  was  a councillor  of  the  King. 
He  married,  at  Paris,  May  30,  1714,  Anne  Catherine  du  Pand,  daugh- 
ter of  Claude  and  Anne  (Feste)  du  Pand.  Child:  i.  Charles  Ger- 

main, of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

IV.  General  Charles  Germain  de  Tousard  (note  change  in  spell- 

ing), son  of  Jean  Baptiste  and  Anne  Catherine  (du  Pand)  Touzard, 
was  born  in  1718.  He  married,  at  Paris,  August  10,  1748,  Francoise 
Antoinette  le  Poithevin  de  la  Croix,  daughter  of  Alexandre  and 
Antoinette  (Gay-de  la  Tour)  le  Poithevin  de  la  Croix.  Child:  i. 

Anne  Louis,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Anne  Louis  de  Tousard,  son  of  General  Charles  Germain  and 
Franqoise  Antoinette  (le  Poithevin  de  la  Croix)  de  Tousard,  was 
born  in  Paris,  March  12,  1749,  and  died  there.  May  4,  1817.  He  was 
a trained  soldier  in  the  French  Army,  with  the  following  history  in  his 
own  country  before  he  came  to  America  to  assist  in  the  Revolution : 

On  the  1 6th  December,  1765,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  Minister  of 
War,  directed  him  to  report  to  the  corps  of  Royal  Artillery  at  Stras- 
bourg, and  on  June  3,  1768,  commended  him  for  his  successful  exami- 
nation at  Bayonne  and  assigned  him  to  a position  to  the  School  of 
Artillery. 

June  1 1,  1769,  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XVI  as  a Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  regiment  of  La  Fere  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Artillery  and 
ordered  to  join  his  regiment  at  Douay. 

November  16,  1772,  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Company  of  Cannoners  de  Garrante  of  the  same  regiment. 

November  24,  1776,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Captain  of  artillery 
in  the  French  Colonial  Forces  in  the  West  Indies,  and  granted  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  United  States  Service.  He  accordingly  made  an 
agreement  with  Silas  Deane,  United  States  Commissioner  in  Paris,  by 
which  he  should  have  the  grade  of  Captain  of  artillery  unattached, 
in  the  American  Army  to  date  from  December  i,  1776.  This  agree- 
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merit  was  confirmed  by  Congress  on  the  15th  of  September  and  again 
on  the  13  of  October,  1777. 

Detached  by  the  French  Government  to  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  with  other  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  artifi- 
cers selected  from  the  several  regiments  of  the  Royal  Corps  of  Artil- 
lery and  of  the  Miners,  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  “Amphitrite”  with  Colonel  Philippe  Charles  Jean  Baptiste 
Tronson  du  Coudray  on  the  20th  of  April,  1777.  He  brought  with 
him  sixty-five  brass  four-pounders,  and  ammunition,  arms,  clothing  and 
blankets  for  10,000  men.  He  was,  as  General  George  Washington 
mentions  in  his  letters,  “highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin.” 

He  joined  the  Continental  line  and  served  with  it  at  the  battles  of 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  at  Valley  Forge  and  Monmouth,  and 
was  chief  of  artillery  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  La  Fayette.  He 
acted  in  this  capacity  at  the  siege  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
left  wing  of  Major-General  John  Sullivan’s  army.  When  La  Fayette 
went  to  Boston  on  a short  mission,  Tousard  was  in  command  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island,  in  which,  while  making  a charge 
on  a battery  of  field  artillery,  his  horse  was  killed  under  him  and  his  right 
arm  so  shatered  by  a cannon  ball  as  to  render  amputation  necessary. 
In  recognition  of  his  services,  by  act  of  October  27,  1778,  Congress 
“resolved  that  the  gallantry  of  Monsieur  de  Tousard,  in  the  action  on 
Rhode  Island,  when  he  was  wounded  and  lost  an  arm,  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  applause,  and  that  Congress,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal 
and  misfortune,  do  promote  the  said  Monsieur  de  Tousard  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  by  brevet, 
and  that  he  do  receive  a pension  of  thirty  dollars  per  month  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  during  his  life.” 

The  originals  of  the  documents,  giving  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  the  pension,  were  forwarded  to  his  family  in  France  during 
his  absence,  and  were  presented  to  Dr.  Franklin,  then  minister  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  To  each  of  these  documents, 
at  their  request.  Dr.  Franklin  affixed  his  signature  with  his  own  hand, 
certifying  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  and 
the  signatures  of  President  Laurens,  president  of  Congress,  and  Sec- 
retary Thomson,  and  that  they  were  authentic.  Further  history  of 
this  pension  is  recorded  in  the  following  act  of  Congress: 
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An  act  allowing  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tousard  an  equivalent  for  his 
pension  for  life  . , Three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  to  Lieu- 

tenant Colonel  Tousard  in  full  of  pension  of  $360.  for  life. 

Approved  April  30,  1794. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  That 
there  be  allowed  to  lieutenant  colonel  Tousard  three  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars  in  full  discharge  of  his  (yearly)  pension  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars  for  life. 

After  receiving  his  wound,  Colonel  Tousard  returned  to  France. 
On  the  third  of  July,  1779,  Louis  XVI  directed  that  he  be  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  to  be  suspended  by  a flame  colored  ribbon. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  major  of  the  Provincial  Artillery  (French 
Army)  Regiment  at  Toul,  April  5,  1780.  On  January  i,  1781,  he 
was  honorably  retired  from  the  United  States  service.  He  was  pro- 
moted by  Louis  XVI  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  of  the 
Cape  Infantry,  July  18,  1784,  and  he  was  appointed  commandant  of 
the  northerly  portion  of  Santo  Domingo,  March  12,  1786,  and  of  the 
city  of  the  Cape,  February  4,  1791.  In  August,  1791,  he  was  assigned 
as  commandant  of  the  national  guard  and  regular  forces,  detailed  to 
suppress  the  negro  insurrection  of  1791.  Of  his  prompt  action  in 
Santo  Domingo  there  is  the  following  account : 

The  negroes  on  various  plantations,  August  23,  1791,  arose  and 
killed  their  masters.  All  the  citizens  took  up  arms.  The  women  and 
children  were  put  on  board  ships  in  the  harbor.  Reinforced  by  sea- 
men from  the  harbor,  “M.  de  Touzard,  an  officer  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  service  of  the  North  Americans,  took  the  com- 
mand of  a party  of  militia  and  troops  of  the  line.  With  these  he 
marched  to  the  plantation  of  a M.  Latour  and  attacked  a body  of  about 
4000  of  the  rebel  negroes.  Many  were  destroyed,  but  to  little  pur- 
pose, for  Tousard,  finding  the  number  of  the  revolters  to  increase  in 
more  than  a centuple  proportion  to  their  losses,  was  at  length  obliged 
to  retreat”;  he  did,  however,  manage  to  save  the  town  (Capetown). 

On  October  19,  1791,  Colonel  Tousard  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  to  reduce  Forts  Margot  and  Limbee.  Having 
reduced  these  forts,  dispersed  the  insurgents,  and  restored  order,  he 
returned  to  the  Cape  on  November  5,  1791.  On  November  14,  1791, 
he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  of  Fort  Dauphin.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
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Revolution,  he  was  arrested  with  the  officers  of  his  regiment  by  order 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Convention,  October  19,  1792, 
and  sent  to  Paris  and  confined  in  the  Abbaye  until  released  on  the 
fourth  of  February,  1793.  Like  most  of  his  class  in  France,  the 
adverse  and  proscriptive  legislation  of  the  National  Constituent  Assem- 
bly made  his  emigration  advisable.  He  embarked  for  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  April  13,  1793.  Many  of  the  refugees  from  Santo 
Domingo  had  settled  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  there  he  made  his 
home. 

The  United  States  Government  was  not  slow  in  availing  itself  of 
his  service.  He  was  appointed  major  of  the  ist  Regiment  of  the 
United  States  Artillery  and  Engineers,  April  ii,  1795,  with  the  rank 
from  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1795.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  the  2d  Regiment  of  the  United 
States  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  May  26,  1800;  and  appointed  inspec- 
tor of  United  States  Artillery,  December  31,  1800. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1801,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  Tousard  to  inform  him  of  his 
appointment  as  inspector  of  artillery,  “when  you  shall  not  be  other- 
wise necessarily  employed  you  will  give  all  the  assistance  in  your  power 
in  the  instruction  of  such  officers  and  cadets  as  may  be  at  West  Point.” 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  work  at  West  Point  that  Colonel  Tousard 
wrote  his  book,  “The  American  Artillerists  Companion,”  a two- 
volume  work,  which  was  long  used  as  a textbook  on  the  subject  at 
military  schools.  He  continued  to  perform  these  duties  until  March 
18,  1802,  when  he  was  given  permission  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Dearborn, 
Secretary  of  War,  to  rejoin  the  French  Army  in  Santo  Domingo.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  United  States  service  June  i,  1802. 

He  was  appointed  assistant  chef  debataillon  on  the  staff  of  General- 
in-Chief  LeClerc  in  Santo  Domingo,  July  31,  1802.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  Cape  and  sent  on  a mission  to  the  United  States  by  General  of 
Division  le  Vicomte  de  Rochambeau.  During  his  absence  the  Cape 
was  evacuated  by  the  French  forces,  and  he  returned  to  France.  On 
his  arrival  he  was  informed  by  the  Minister  of  War  that  by  reason 
of  his  services  and  wounds  the  French  Government  accorded  him  a 
pension  of  2,000  francs.  His  last  public  service  was  as  sub-Commissary 
and  Chancellor  of  Commercial  Relations  and  Consul  of  France  at  New 
Orleans,  which  appointment  he  received  first,  January  18,  1805.  His 
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appointment  as  Consul  extended  from  October  i,  i8ii,  to  October, 
1815.  His  office,  having  been  abolished  on  July  22,  1816,  Colonel 
Tousard  was  notified  to  return  to  France  and  report  to  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  reported  his  arrival  in 
France  on  January  18,  1817,  and,  while  awaiting  orders,  died  in  Paris 
in  May. 

Monsieur  Tousard  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  French  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  whose  first  meeting  was  held  in  Paris  in  1784,  and  he 
assisted  La  Fayette  in  passing  the  eligibility  of  the  French  officers  to 
membership.  The  French  society  was  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
the  members  in  the  United  States  and  so  recognized  by  Washington 
in  his  letter  of  May  10,  1784,  written  at  Philadelphia.  Tousard  was 
succeeded  in  membership  by  his  grandson.  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Anthony  Eugene  Stocker. 

Anne  Louis  de  Tousard  married  Maria  Francoise  Reine  Joubert, 
born  in  1765,  and  died  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  July  20,  1794, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone  in  Old  Swedes  Burial 
Ground.  She  was  the  widow  of  de  St.  Martin.  Children:  i.  Laur- 

ette.  2.  Louise  Francoise  Caroline,  of  whom  further. 

(A.  B.  Gardiner:  “The  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  in  France,”  pp. 

14-15,  37,  168.  Louis  de  Tousard:  “American  Artillerists’  Com- 

panion,” Vol.  I,  p.  21.  F.  B.  Heitman:  “Historical  Register  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Continental  Army  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution,” 
p.  402.  “Army  and  Navy  Pension  Laws  and  Land  Bounty  Laws  of 
the  United  States,  1776-1852,”  p.  29.  Bryan  Edwards:  “History  of 
Santo  Domingo,”  p.  72.  “Centennial  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,”  p.  218.  Scharf : “History  of  Delaware,”  Vol.  II,  p.  842. 
C.  M.  Bierton:  “City  of  Detroit,  Michigan,”  Vol.  V,  p.  642.  Rec- 
ords in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  Stocker  family.) 

VI.  Louise  Franqoise  Caroline  de  Tousard,  daughter  of  Anne 
Louis  and  Maria  Francoise  Reine  (Joubert-de  St.  Martin)  de 
Tousard,  was  born  in  Santo  Domingo,  West  Indies,  November  18, 
1788,  and  died  in  Atlantic  City,  August  5,  1877.  She  married  John 
Clement (s)  (2)  Stocker.  (Stocker — Family  in  America — III.) 

(Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  Stocker  family.) 

(The  Rutter  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  three  garbs  or,  on  a chief  azure  a lion  passant  argent. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Rutter,  Ritter,  or  Reuter  was  adopted  from  the  German  word 
ritter,  meaning  a “rider,”  i.  e.,  a “trooper.”  The  term  rutter  was 
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applied  to  mercenary  soldiers  engaged  from  Brabant.  An  old  song 
begins : 

Rutterkyn  is  come  into  oure  town 
In  a cloke  withoute  cote  or  gowne 
Save  a ragged  hood  to  kover  his  crowne 
Like  a rutter  hoyda. 

The  name  appears  frequently  in  early  English  records.  A John  le 
Rotour  was  a resident  of  Somerset  County  at  the  time  of  Edward  III, 
according  to  Kirby’s  Quest,  and  we  find  Thomas  le  Reuter  listed  in 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  Adam  le  Ruter  in  the  Rotuli  Litterarum 
Clauarum  in  Turri  Londinensi.  ^ 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  Thomas  Rutter  came  to  Pennsylvania  from  England  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  March, 
1730.  The  earliest  record  concerning  him  is  that  of  his  marriage  in 
January,  1685,  at  Penn’s  Manor  House.  It  was  followed  by  a grant 
from  Penn  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  Thomas  Rutter  was  assessed 
in  both  Bristol  and  Germantown,  according  to  the  tax  lists  of  Philadel- 
phia County  in  1693,  but  he  was  probably  residing  at  that  time  in 
Bristol.  A few  years  later  he  removed  to  Germantown,  where  he  was 
chosen  bailiff,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  borough  in  1706.  In 
that  capacity  he  presided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Record 
held  under  the  borough  charter  on  January  ii,  1707.  His  early  reli- 
gious affiliations  were  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  after  his  arrival 
in  America,  he  became  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Meeting.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  attached  himself  to  the  Abington  Meeting,  where 
the  births  of  his  three  oldest  children  are  recorded.  In  1691,  a schism 
arose  in  the  Society,  and  as  a result,  Thomas  Rutter  left  it  to  become 
a Baptist.  He  had  been  a minister  among  the  Friends,  and  in  becom- 
ing a Baptist  was  made  pastor  of  a small  congregation  of  that  section 
in  Philadelphia.  Prior  to  his  arrival  in  America,  Thomas  Rutter  had 
learned  the  art  of  blacksmithing  and  may  have  come  to  this  country 
in  the  employ  of  William  Penn,  as  a worker  in  iron.  Penn  had  great 
faith  in  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony  and  encouraged  the  colonists 
to  develop  it.  Rutter  had  the  technical  knowledge  necessary,  and 
stimulated  others  to  join  him.  The  land  records  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Property  show  that  Thomas  Rutter  and  Company  possessed  seven 
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hundred  and  slxty-two  acres  of  land  in  January,  1702.  In  the  same 
year  James  Logan,  Penn’s  secretary,  wrote  that  those  concerned  in  the 
iron  mines  reported  that  they  had  not  yet  found  an  important  vein.  He 
probably  referred  to  Rutter,  who,  although  his  early  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  continued  to  prospect  for  ore  and  finally  found  it  in  a 
region  known  as  Manatawny,  where  he  erected  the  first  forge  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
achievement  is  mentioned  in  a letter  by  Jonathan  Dickinson,  dated 
1717:  “This  last  summer,  one  Thomas  Rutter,  who  lived  not  far 

from  Germantown,  hath  removed  farther  up  the  country,  and  of  his 
own  strength  has  set  up  making  iron.  Such  it  proves  to  be,  as  it  is 
highly  esteemed  by  all  the  smiths  here,  who  say  that  the  best  Sweed’s 
iron  doth  not  exceed  it.’’  The  furnace  was  located  on  the  Iron  Stone 
Creek,  a branch  of  the  Manatawny.  It  was  at  that  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania County,  but  fell  in  Berks  County  when  the  latter  was  organized. 
A few  years  after  the  furnace  was  erected,  he  leased  it  to  a company  of 
capitalists,  who  operated  it  for  many  years  under  the  name  of  “Cole- 
brookdale  Furnace.’’  He  also  organized  a company  to  operate  a 
forge  known  at  first  as  “Pool  Forge,’’  and  owned  an  important  inter- 
est in  it.  In  the  will  of  his  son,  John,  “Pool  Forge”  was  called  “Rut- 
ter’s Forge.”  In  1723,  the  public  authorities  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  his  enterprises  by  opening  a public  road  from  his  mines  to  the 
“great  road”  leading  to  Philadelphia.  Thomas  Rutter  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1713,  1714,  1727,  and  1728. 
In  the  latter  year  he  participated  in  a conference  at  the  Great  Meeting 
House  in  Philadelphia  between  a number  of  Indian  chiefs  and  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  the  Colony.  The  famous  Delaware  chief, 
Sassoman,  recognized  the  presence  of  Rutter  and  invited  him  to  take  a 
seat  beside  him.  Thomas  Rutter’s  will  was  dated  November  27, 
1728-29.  His  daughter,  Anne,  received  five  pounds,  and  her  sons, 
Thomas  and  Samuel  Savage,  were  given  his  interest  in  the  quarries  in 
Germantown.  The  other  children  were  liberally  remembered  also. 

Thomas  Rutter  married,  January  10,  1685,  Rebecca  Staples,  who 
probably  survived  him.  Children;  i.  Anne,  born  in  Philadelphia 
County,  Pennsylvania,  October  25,  1686,  died  in  August,  1760;  mar- 
ried (first)  Samuel  Savage  (Savage  I)  ; married  (second)  Samuel 
Nutt,  who  died  in  1737,  and  who  was  an  ironmaster,  and  was  identi- 
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fied  with  Thomas  Rutter  in  that  business;  Samuel  Nutt  founded  the 
Coventry  Iron  Works,  the  first  set  up  in  Chester  County,  and  the  War- 
wick Furnace.  2.  Rebecca,  born  November  9,  1688;  married  Joseph 
Hall,  of  Oxford,  Philadelphia  County.  3.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  whom 
further.  4.  John,  born  in  1693,  died  November  17,  1735;  married 
Mary.  5.  Mary;  married  Edward  Rees.  6.  Martha;  married  a 
Doughty.  7.  Hester;  married  Henry  Hockley,  of  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania.  8.  Joseph,  resided  in  Amity  Township,  Berks  County; 
died  in  1732. 

{J.  G.  Leach:  “Chronicle  of  the  Yerkes  Family,”  pp.  225-32. 

Many  of  the  records  in  this  and  the  following  generations  of  this  line 
were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Prime,  who  has 
personally  searched  old  wills,  deeds,  etc.,  for  data  on  these  families.) 

II.  Thomas  Rutter,  Jr.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  (Staples) 
Rutter,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  26, 
1690,  died  July  3,  1734,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Christ 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  an  ironmaster,  and  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  that  business.  In  his  father’s  will  he  had  received 
a plantation  in  Bristol  Township,  also  one-third  interest  in  the  iron 
furnace,  together  with  certain  iron  ore  interests  and  other  property. 
Thomas  Rutter,  Jr.,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly 
from  Philadelphia  County  in  1728-29,  and  was  one  of  the  eight  who 
retired  from  the  House  because  the  Speaker  would  not  issue  a writ  for 
the  election  of  a representative  to  supply  the  place  of  Sir  William 
Keith,  who  had  gone  to  England. 

Thomas  Rutter,  Jr.,  married  (first)  Sarah,  who  had  joined  her 
husband  in  a deed  dated  August  14,  1724.  He  married  (second), 
August  10,  1728,  Mary  Catherine  Gheslin.  (Gheslin  II.)  Children 
of  first  marriage:  i.  Rebecca,  born  in  1721,  baptized  in  Christ 

Church,  Philadelphia,  November  17,  1734.  2.  Sarah,  born  in  1724, 

baptized  in  Christ  Church,  November  17,  1734.  Children  of  second 
marriage:  3.  Catherine,  baptized  January  4,  1729-30,  aged  three 

weeks;  died,  and  was  buried  March  16,  1729-30.  4.  Thomas  (3), 

of  whom  further.  5.  Mary,  baptized  December  2,  1733,  aged  two 
weeks;  buried  February  5,  1733-34. 

(Ibid.,  p.  231.  Mrs.  Thomas  Potts  James:  “Memorial  of 

Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,”  p.  94.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of 
the  Stocker  family.) 
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III.  Thomas  (s)  Rutter,  son  of  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Catherine 
(Gheslin)  Rutter,  was  baptized  January  30,  1732,  at  the  age  of  two 
weeks,  died  at  Pottsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  May  7 or  17,  1795,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Potts  family  plot  in  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania.  He  became 
prominent  as  an  ironmaster.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  in  the  list  of  judges 
during  the  years  1770-71.  He  also  served  as  county  commissioner  in 

1756-59- 

Thomas  (3)  Rutter  married,  at  Pottsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1759,  Martha  Potts.  (Potts  III.)  Children:  i.  John,  born 

at  Pottsgrove,  May  30,  1760,  died  November  5,  1794;  unmarried. 
2.  Mary  Katharine,  of  whom  further.  3.  Samuel,  born  January  14, 
1764;  married,  about  1795,  Sarah  Jones.  4.  David,  bom  February 
10,  1766;  married,  December  10,  1789,  Mary  Ann  Potts.  5.  Ruth 
Anna,  born  January  3,  1768,  died  10-9  mo.-i8io;  married,  as  second 
wife,  26-6  mo. -1 800,  Jacob  Lindley;  she  became  a Quaker.  6.  Clem- 
ent, born  March  31,  1770,  died  April  9,  1771. 

(J.  G.  Leach:  “Chronicle  of  the  Yerkes  Family,”  p.  231.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Potts  James:  “Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,”  pp.  122, 

262-64,  362.  Cyrus  T.  Fox:  “Reading  and  Berks  Counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania,” Vol.  I,  p.  29.  A.  E.  Wagner,  D.  K.  Hoch,  and  M.  E.  Bal- 
thasar: “The  Story  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  250.  Rec- 

ords in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  Stocker  family.) 

IV.  Mary  Katharine  Rutter,  daughter  of  Thomas  (3)  and  Martha 

(Potts)  Rutter,  was  born  in  Popodickon,  Pennsylvania,  May  23,  1762, 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1813.  In  Poulson’s  “Ameri- 
can Daily  Advertiser,”  November  30,  1813,  with  the  announcement 
of  her  death  appeared  the  following:  “Of  Mrs.  Stocker  it  may  be 

truly  said,  that  her  unselfish  and  exalted  purity,  her  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  her  kind  and  courteous  deportment,  rendered  her 
inestimably  valuable  to  her  relatives  and  friends,  and  endeared  her  to 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance,  . ...  ” 

Mary  Katharine  Rutter  married  John  Clement (s)  Stocker. 
(Stocker — Family  in  America — II.) 

(Mrs.  Thomas  Potts  James:  “Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,” 
pp.  262-63.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  Stocker 
family.) 
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(The  Potts  Line) 

Arms — Azure  two  bars  or  over  all  a bend  of  the  second. 

Crest — A wild  cat  sejant  proper  collared  and  chained  or. 

Motto— In  mnculis  etiam  audax. 

(Thomas  M.  Potts:  “Potts  Genealogy,”  pub.  1901,  pp.  3-7-8.) 

Potts  or  Pott,  baptized  “the  son  of  Philip,”  came  from  the  diminu- 
tive form,  Philipot  or  Philpot,  whence  the  nickname  Pot.  It  is  a very 
popular  name  in  England,  due  to  the  once  great  popularity  of  the 
apostolic  name.  The  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  marriage  of  Mary  with 
Philip,  ruined  the  prospects  of  the  name  Philip  at  the  font.  Potts  or 
Pot,  appeared  as  early  as  1273  in  the  annals  of  England,  when  Colin 
Pot  was  recorded  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  as  resident  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Ricard  Pot  in  Essex  County,  Reginald  Pot  in  the  County  Hunts, 
and  William  Pote  in  Norfolk. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  people  bearing  the  name 
were  located  in  Montgomeryshire,  Wales.  Rev.  H.  E.  Thomas,  pas- 
tor of  the  Welsh  Church  at  Idlewood,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a Potts  descendant,  claims,  through  tradition,  that  a son  or 
nephew  of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Pott,  of  the  deanery  of  Macclesfield,  set- 
tled at  or  near  Llanidloes,  where  he  married  a Welsh  lady  named 
Jenkins  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Welsh  Potts.  The  only  Nehe- 
miah Potts  so  far  found  in  England  was  a clergyman,  and  resided  in 
Hurdsfield,  County  Chester,  where  he  made  his  will  in  May,  1639, 
mentioning  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  father-in-law,  Thomas  Ward;  son, 
Joshua,  and  a child  not  yet  born.  Although  the  family  was  in  Wales 
as  early  as  that  generation,  the  tradition  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a 
Cheshire  extraction. 

The  Potts  family  of  Pennsylvania  is  believed  to  have  descended 
from  that  at  Llangirrig,  Wales,  but  the  kinship  of  the  American  found- 
ers of  the  family  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  Thomas  Maxwell 
Potts,  in  his  genealogy,  suggests  that  the  American  progenitor  of  this 
line,  Thomas  Potts,  was  one  of  the  orphan  children  of  John  Potts,  who 
was  persecuted  for  his  religious  beliefs  in  Wales.  These  orphaned 
children  were  sent  from  Llangirrig,  Montgomery  County,  Wales,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Friends  of  that 
city. 

(Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  W.  T. 
Potts : “Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  Potts  Family,”  pp.  9-1 1, 
21,  27-28,  55-56,  250.) 
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I,  Thomas  Potts,  called  “Jr.”  and  “Thomas  of  Colebrookdale”  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  other  Thomas  Potts  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  regarded  as  a son  of  the  above-mentioned  John  Potts.  He  was 
born  in  Wales,  in  1680,  according  to  family  tradition,  and  died  at  Cole- 
brookdale, in  January,  1752.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1697  on  a 
ship  called  “the  William  Galley.”  The  passengers  were  largely  from 
the  parishes  of  Nantmell  and  Karbadamfyneth,  in  the  county  of  Rad- 
nor, which  adjoins  Montgomeryshire  on  the  south  and  is  not  far  from 
the  parish  of  Llangirrig.  During  the  voyage,  Thomas  Potts  was  a 
witness  of  the  will  of  John  Powell,  who  died  at  sea.  After  landing, 
the  will  was  recorded  at  Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  Potts,  the  miller, 
was  one  of  the  appraisers  of  the  estate. 

Young  Thomas  Potts  located  at  Germantown  and  entered  actively 
into  business  transactions  and  public  affairs.  Soon  after  becoming  of 
age  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Germantown.  The  recorder’s  office  at 
Philadelphia  contains  many  deeds  showing  his  purchase  and  sales  of 
real  estate.  While  at  Germantown,  he  became  closely  allied  to  his 
German  neighbors,  learning  their  language  and  marrying  one  of  their 
number.  Between  1707  and  1717,  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  and 
engaged  in  business  as  a butcher  and  victualler.  While  there,  he  pur- 
chased two  hundred  and  fifty-two  acres  of  land  at  the  head  of  Nesham- 
ing  Creek  from  Evan  Morgan  and  the  latter’s  wife,  Margaret,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a sister  of  Thomas  Potts.  Various  land  deeds 
show  that  he  resided  in  Germantown  until  1726.  About  that  time  he 
removed  to  the  region  of  Gilbert’s  Manor,  and  in  1727  he  was  one  of 
the  petitioners  for  the  erection  of  Providence  Township,  which  included 
what  are  now  Upper  and  Lower  Providence,  Montgomery  County. 
About  1716  Thomas  Rutter,  a smith,  residing  near  Germantown, 
removed  to  the  region  of  Manatawny  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  and  there  erected  a forge  near  the  present  town  of  Potts- 
town,  there  becoming  the  first  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
in  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Potts  was  actively  interested  in  the  venture 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  iron  interests 
of  that  region.  He  left  Germantown  and  after  a short  stay  in  Provi- 
dence, settled  at  Pottstown.  He  purchased  one-half  of  the  Colebrook- 
dale tract,  about  1730,  including  the  mansion  house,  called  “Popo- 
dickon,”  of  the  Thomas  Rutter  estate.  Three  of  his  sons  married 
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granddaughters  of  Rutter,  and  the  Potts  family  thus  came  into  posses- 
sion of  most  of  the  Rutter  properties.  The  name  “Popodickon”  is 
taken  from  an  Indian  King,  Popodick,  who  was  buried  under  a chestnut 
tree,  located  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  The  tree  was 
still  standing  in  1874,  and  was  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference. 
Thomas  Potts  operated  the  Colebrookdale  Furnace  on  the  Mana- 
tawny,  forty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia  and  on  the  boundary  of 
Penn’s  Purchase  from  the  Indians.  The  iron  works  were  there  on  the 
very  frontier  of  civilization,  and  as  carriage  roads  were  not  yet  existing 
between  there  and  the  city,  the  Schuylkill  was  the  highway  used. 
Thomas  Potts  kept  his  social  contacts  with  the  many  friends  he  had 
made  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1731  was  one  of  the  earliest  subscribers 
to  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  established  by  Franklin.  Three 
years  later,  he  resigned  his  share  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  impossible 
to  comply  with  the  time  limit  of  returning  books  on  account  of  his 
remote  location.  His  will,  dated  September  8,  1747,  was  registered  in 
Philadelphia,  January  10,  1752. 

Thomas  Potts  married  (first)  at  the  Abington  Monthly  Meeting, 
“8  month  20,  1699,”  Martha  Keurlis.  (Keurlis  II.)  He  married 
(second)  Magdelen  Robeson,  daughter  of  Israel  Robeson,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Andrew  Robeson,  the  latter  one  of  the  early  Swedish 
colonists  in  West  Jersey.  Children  of  the  first  marriage:  i.  Eliza- 

beth; married  Joseph  Walker.  2.  Mary;  married  Derrick  Clever,  of 
Germantown;  they  removed  to  the  Manatawny  region.  3.  John,  of 
whom  further.  4.  Martha,  died  in  infancy,  “i8th  of  6 mo.  1714,”  5. 
Martha,  died  in  infancy,  “29th  of  5 mo.  1715.”  Children  of  the  sec- 
ond marriage:  6.  Martha,  born  in  1718,  died  in  1741;  married,  in 

1734,  Thomas  Yorke,  who  removed  to  the  Manatawny  region  and 
was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1759  ; a lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  7.  Thomas,  born  in  1720,  died  April 
2,  1762;  married  (first),  in  1742,  Rebeccah  Rutter,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Rutter;  married  (second)  Deborah  Pyewell,  daughter  of 
William  Pyewell;  resided  in  Colebrookdale;  interested  in  the  iron 
works  there.  8.  David,  born  in  1722,  died  April  10,  1752;  married 
Rebecca  Rutter,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Rutter,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Rutter. 

(W.  T.  Potts:  “Historical  Collections  Relating  to  the  Potts  Fam- 
ily,” pp.  234-42.  T.  P.  James:  “Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,” 
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pp.  76,  82-89-90,  117-20.  Many  of  the  records  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing generations  of  this  line  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss 
Alice  M.  Prime,  who  has  personally  searched  old  wills,  deeds,  etc.,  for 
data  on  these  families.) 

II.  John  Potts,  son  of  Thomas  and  Martha  (Keurlis)  Potts,  was 
born  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1710,  and  died  June  6,  1768. 
He  is  mentioned  in  a deed,  dated  1746,  as  an  heir  of  Martha,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  “Keurling”  (or  Keurlis),  of  Germantown,  and  in  another 
as  “son  of  Thomas  Potts.”  He  was  taken  while  still  a child  from 
Germantown  to  the  Manatawny  region,  where  he  learned  the  iron 
business  from  his  father.  In  1752,  he  began  to  lay  out  a town  at  the 
junction  of  the  Manatawny  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  where  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family  owned  large  tracts  of  land.  A gristmill,  mentioned 
by  Governor  Gordon  in  1728  as  the  building  in  which  the  inhabitants 
gathered  to  defend  themselves  from  the  Indians,  was  later  owned  by 
him  and  remained  standing  for  many  years  on  the  outskirts  of  Potts- 
town.  Although  both  the  Potts  and  Rutter  families  had  previously 
owned  land  in  the  vicinity,  the  actual  site  of  Pottstown  was  purchased 
by  him  in  1752. 

According  to  the  deed  “On  the  8th  of  September,  1752,  John 
Potts,  of  Manatawny,  Esquire,  purchased  from  Samuel  McCall,  Jr., 
and  Ann,  his  wife,  two  tracts  of  land  situated  in  Manatawny  Creek  and 
Schuylkill  River,  containing  together  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five 
acres,  being  part  of  a certain  tract  of  fourteen  thousand  acres  granted 
by  the  Honorary  John  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania 
by  deed  June  20,  1735,  unto  George  McCall,  father  of  the  said 
Samuel.”  John  Potts  laid  out  the  town  of  Pottsgrove  (now  Potts- 
town), similar  to  Germantown.  The  mansion  of  the  founder  is 
described  by  Mr.  Davis,  editor  of  the  “Montgomery  Ledger,”  pub- 
lished at  Pottstown,  as  follows : 

The  mansion  of  John  Potts,  the  ancestor  of  the  Potts  family  of 
Pottstown  (formerly  Pottsgrove)  after  whom  that  now  flourishing 
borough  was  named,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  best  constructed  and  best 
prisoned  buildings,  not  only  in  its  own  locality,  but  in  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Schuylkill  between  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville.  It  is  situate  in 
Pottsgrove  Township,  Montgomery  County,  and  occupies  a command- 
ing position  along  the  Perkiomen  and  Reading  Turnpike,  overlooking 
the  winding  Manatawny  and  the  silvery  Schuylkill  and  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railroad,  and  its  walls,  notwithstanding  they  are 
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verging  towards  a century  and  a quarter  old,  are  as  solid  and  sub- 
stantial, apparently  as  ever  they  were,  and  look  as  if  they  might 
resist  the  decaying  touch  of  time  for  another  century  or  more.  We 
search  in  vain  about  the  venerable  building  for  the  date  of  its  erection; 
there  is  nothing  to  enlighten  us,  nor  any  records  that  we  know  of  to 
determine  the  exact  age  of  the  structure.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
John  Potts  laid  out  Pottstown  (Pottsgrove)  in  1752,  about  which  time 
he  removed  here  from  Colebrookdale  Township,  Berks  County,  being 
then  engaged  in  operating  several  furnaces  and  forges  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  were  either  owned  by  him  or  owed  their  existence  or 
successful  management  to  his  means,  energy,  and  enterprise.  It  is 
probable  he  commenced  the  erection  of  his  mansion  about  1752  or 
1753,  and  the  work  no  doubt  occupied  a couple  of  years  before  com- 
pletion, for  in  those  days  the  population  was  sparse  and  workmen 
scarce,  especially  builders  who  could  execute  work  of  a character  so 
elegant  and  substantial  as  is  found  in  this  structure.  The  edifice  is 
built  of  sandstone  and  the  front  in  range  courses.  The  walls  are  two 
feet  thick  and  the  partition  walls  eighteen  inches  thick;  the  wainscoting 
and  woodwork  inside  being  very  heavy  and  strong.  The  first  story  is 
eleven  and  a half  feet  high;  the  second,  ten  feet  high,  and  from  the 
square  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  the  height  is  eighteen  feet.  The  hall  is 
ten  feet  wide.  The  cellar  is  divided  into  five  apartments,  with  strong 
walls  and  arched  doorways.  The  roof  is  pierced  with  three  large  dormer 
windows,  and  is  surmounted  its  entire  length  with  a balustrade  observa- 
tory, from  which  a splendid  view  can  be  had  of  a portion  of  Berks, 
Chester  and  Montgomery  counties  laved  by  the  Schuylkill  River.  The 
whole  building  measures  about  forty-six  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet. 
There  was  formerly  a large  doorway  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  into 
which  it  was  customary  to  drive  a cart  loaded  with  wood  to  supply  the 
kitchen  fire,  but  this  has  been  removed.  The  whole  edifice  tells  plainly 
of  the  desire  of  its  founder  to  combine  in  this  mansion  in  which  he 
expected  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days,  comfort,  elegance,  and 
durability.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  Indian  troubles  of  these  times 
had  something  to  do  with  the  massiveness  of  the  walls  and  the  strength 
and  substantial  character  of  the  building.  It  is  true  that  at  that  date  the 
principal  tribes  of  the  red  men  had  retired  farther  into  their  native  and 
unexplored  forests;  but  many  of  them  lingered  about  their  native 
haunts,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  not  unfrequently  hunting  or 
scouting  parties  came  this  way,  and  even  encamped  beneath  the  tall 
shade  trees  of  Pottsgrove,  or  visited  the  burial  grounds  of  their  ances- 
tors on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  precincts  of  our  borough.  Fre- 
quent difficulties,  we  are  told,  took  place  between  these  parties  and  the 
settlers,  resulting  in  appeals  to  the  deadly  rifle  and  to  the  use  of  the 
scalping  knife;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Potts  mansion  was  made  thus 
strong  as  a protection  against  incursions  and  dangers  of  this  kind.  The 
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grounds  around  the  building  and  fronting  towards  the  river,  were 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  planted  with  trees,  which  soon  grew  and  cast 
umbrageous  shade  over  the  walks  and  drives.  These  fine  grounds, 
however,  were  circumscribed  considerably  by  the  construction  of  the 
turnpike  in  i8i  i.  When  the  mansion  was  completed  there  were  few  if 
any  such  residences,  as  regards  size  and  elegance,  in  Pennsylvania  out- 
side of  Philadelphia;  and  even  the  city,  at  that  date,  could  not  boast 
of  many  superior  to  it.  The  settlers  looked  upon  it  with  wonder  and 
astonishment,  and  people  came  from  the  surrounding  country,  a dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  to  see  Potts’  big  house.  Tradition  says 
that  during  the  Revolutionary  War  when  the  American  Army  lay  not 
far  off,  Washington  made  this  mansion  his  stopping  place.  It  was  then 
owned  and  occupied  by  a son  of  John  Potts,  he  having  died  here  in 
1758. 

John  Potts  was  the  proprietor  of  iron  works  in  Chester  and  Berks 
counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  Virginia.  He  used  all  the  improve- 
ments of  the  time  in  the  operation  of  his  forges,  furnaces,  mines,  grist- 
mills and  sawmills.  His  landed  property,  which  was  scattered  through 
several  of  the  counties  of  the  colony,  consisted  of  four  thousand  acres. 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  he  operated  stores  and  had  his  own  wharf. 
Two  miles  from  Pottstown,  the  country  seat  “Stowe”  was  built  as  a 
summer  home  for  the  family.  While  he  did  not  live  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  the  restrictions  and  regulations  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  and  Lords  of  Trade  aroused  John  Potts  to  patriotic  Indig- 
nation. He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  whom 
he  was  in  agreement  on  such  matters. 

To  Mrs.  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
description  of  John  Potts: 

His  comprehensive  business  mind  was  devoted  to  all  the  improve- 
ments of  the  time,  and  the  severity  of  the  laws  and  restrictions  against 
the  American  Colonies  by  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  by  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment appear  to  have  made  him  a patriot  of  the  Franklin  stamp.  With 
the  great  Philosopher  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  as  Mrs. 
Franklin,  In  a letter  to  her  husband,  calls  him  “our  Mr.  Potts.”  His 
landed  estate,  consisting  of  nearly  four  thousand  acres  In  different  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  probably  more  highly  improved  than  any  other  In 
the  thirteen  colonies,  with  mines,  forges,  furnaces,  gristmills,  sawmills, 
farms,  and  tenants  of  town  lots,  besides  several  houses  in  Philadelphia, 
one  of  which,  with  stores  and  wharves,  was  valued  at  2,000  pounds 
sterling.  He  lived  in  great  dignity  at  his  stately  house  called  “Potts- 
grove,”  surrounded  by  his  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  con- 
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nected  by  birth  and  marriage  with  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  impor- 
tant families  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1745,  1749?  and  1752,  John  Potts  was  justice  of  the  peace. 
Until  the  latter  year  he  had  resided  in  Philadelphia  County,  but  the 
region  in  which  he  lived  was  set  off  into  Berks  County.  After  his 
removal  to  Pottsgrove,  he  was  once  more  in  Philadelphia  County,  and 
in  1757  was  appointed  a magistrate.  As  such  he  was  not  only  justice 
of  the  peace,  but  judge  in  the  three  county  courts.  Common  Pleas, 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  Orphans’  Court.  Two  years  later,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reorganize  the  judicial  system  of  the  province,  he 
was  selected  to  act  as  judge  of  Common  Pleas  by  Governor  Denny. 
The  law  was  not  approved  in  England,  and  in  1761  he  and  four  other 
judges  were  forbidden  to  exercise  the  powers  granted  him.  He  was, 
however,  once  more  commissioned  justice  of  the  peace. 

Though  a Quaker  by  birth,  John  Potts  was  not  brought  up  strictly 
according  to  Friends’  principles,  on  account  of  his  father’s  second  mar- 
riage into  a Swedish  family,  whose  religion  was  Lutheran  Episcopal, 
and  by  his  own  marriage  to  a non-member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he 
forfeited  his  birthright. 

John  Potts  married,  at  Coventry,  Chester  County,  April  ii,  1734, 
Ruth  Savage.  (Savage  II.)  Children:  i.  Thomas,  born  at  Cole- 

brookdale.  May  29,  1735,  died  March  22,  1785;  married,  in  1757, 
Anna  Nutt;  resided  at  Pottstown;  during  the  Revolution  he  was  a 
colonel  and  a member  of  the  convention  to  frame  a new  government  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1776;  later,  he  was  a pioneer  in  the  discovery  and 
development  of  coal  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature.  2.  Samuel,  born  November  13,  1736,  died  July  3, 
1793;  during  the  Revolution  he  used  his  furnace  at  Warwick  for  the 
casting  of  heavy  cannon;  married  Joanna  Holland.  3.  John,  born 
October  15,  1738;  married  Margaret  Carmick;  studied  law  in  Eng- 
land; was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Philadelphia; 
regarded  the  American  Revolutionary  cause  hopeless  and  espoused  that 
of  the  King;  his  estate,  including  the  country  seat  “Stowe,”  subse- 
quently was  confiscated  in  1779 ; resided  in  Nova  Scotia  for  a time,  but 
later  returned  to  bis  native  State.  4.  Martha,  of  whom  further.  5. 
David,  born  April  4,  1741,  died  in  1798;  married  Mary  Aris,  who 
survived  him  for  twenty-five  years.  6.  Joseph,  born  at  Popodickon, 
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March  12,  1742,  died  February  4,  1804;  married  (first),  August  16, 
1764,  Mary  Norris;  married  (second),  January  21,  1768,  Sarah 
Powell;  married  (third),  October  13,  1774,  Ann  Mitchell;  married 
(fourth)  Mary  Kirkbride;  he  was  a merchant  of  Philadelphia  as  well 
as  operator  of  a forge  at  Frankford.  7.  Jonathan,  born  at  Popodickon, 
April  I,  1745,  died  in  October,  1781;  married.  May  5,  1767,  Grace 
Richardson;  studied  in  London;  later  attended  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  one  of  the  ten  graduates  of  the  Medical  School  at  its 
first  commencement  in  1768;  was  surgeon  during  the  Revolution.  8. 
Anna,  born  at  Popodickon,  July  7,  1747,  died  in  1782;  married, 
December  22,  1768,  her  cousin,  David  Potts,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Rebecca  (Rutter)  Potts.  9.  Isaac,  born  at  Popodickon,  May  20, 
1750,  died  June  15,  1803;  married  (first),  December  6,  1770,  Mar- 
tha Bolton;  married  (second),  in  1803,  Sarah  Evans;  was  a Quaker 
preacher;  owned  property  at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  operated  iron 
works.  10.  James,  born  at  Pottsgrove  in  1752,  died  November  10, 
1788;  married,  in  1778,  Ann  (Anna)  Stocker.  (Stocker — Genera- 
tion I — Child  One.)  He  was  a member  of  the  Provincial  Conference 
of  1776,  and  a major  in  the  Revolution;  practiced  law  in  Philadelphia. 
II.  Rebeccah,  born  at  Pottsgrove,  in  1755,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
February  4,  1797;  married  Dr.  Benjamin  Duffield.  12.  Jesse,  born  at 
Pottsgrove,  about  1757;  married  Sarah  Lewis.  13.  Ruth,  born  at 
Pottsgrove,  about  1758,  died  May  29,  1811;  married,  July  9,  1803, 
Peter  Lohra. 

(T.P.  James:  “Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,”  pp.  91-96,  106, 
122-23,  149)  i53‘63)  167-70,  211-13,  226-27,  231.  Records  in  pos- 
session of  descendants  of  the  Stocker  family.) 

III.  Martha  Potts,  daughter  of  John  and  Ruth  (Savage)  Potts, 
was  born  March  31,  1739,  and  died  October  ii,  1804.  She  married 
Thomas  Rutter.  (Rutter  III.) 

(Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  Stocker  family.) 

(The  Savage  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  six  lions  rampant  three,  two,  and  one  sable. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or,  a lion’s  gamb  erect  sable. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  patronymic  Savage  is  classified  as  a nickname,  and  during  the 
early  days  pertained  to  those  whose  personal  characters  gave  rise  to  the 
name.  This  usage  is  explained  by  the  eminent  authority,  Bardsley,  as 
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follows : “It  is  curious  that  Wild  and  Savage  should  be  so  popular  as 
sobriquets,  but  fierceness  was  fascinating.”  Both  Wild  and  Savage 
became  very  popular  during  the  surname  period.  While  old  meanings 
have  changed,  the  old  English  names  (like  Savage)  are  to  be  found  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

( Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” ) 

I.  Samuel  Savage  was  first  recorded  in  America  on  April  9,  1705, 
when  he  was  admitted  a freeman  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
minutes  of  the  city  council  of  that  date  show  that  he  paid  £i  2s.  6d.  for 
the  privilege.  This  process  was  necessary  in  order  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness in  the  city.  With  Thomas  Rutter,  Samuel  Nutt  and  Thomas 
Potts,  he  located  on  the  Manatawny  and  French  Creek,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Delaware  Indians,  and  became  a pioneer  in  the  establishment  of  the 
iron  works  of  Pennsylvania.  His  will,  dated  September  25,  1719,  and 
proved  in  Philadelphia,  July  19,  1720,  mentioned  his  wife,  Anne;  his 
brother,  John  Savage;  his  father-in-law,  Thomas  Rutter,  four  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Samuel  Savage  married  Anne  Rutter.  (Rutter — Generation  I — 
Child  One.)  Children:  i.  Thomas,  died  in  1739;  unmarried.  2. 

Samuel,  died  in  1742;  married,  in  1731,  Ann  Taylor.  3.  Joseph.  4. 
John,  died  in  infancy.  5.  Ruth,  of  whom  further.  6.  Rebecca,  died 
in  1800;  married  (first).  May  17,  1733,  Samuel  Nutt,  Jr.;  married 
(second),  in  May,  1740,  Robert  Grace. 

(T.  P.  James:  “Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,”  pp.  28-29,  32- 
J.  G.  Leach:  “Chronicle  of  the  Yerkes  Family,”  p.  229.  Many  of 
the  records  in  this  and  the  following  generation  of  this  line  were 
obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Prime,  who  has  per- 
sonally searched  old  wills,  deeds,  etc.,  for  data  on  these  families.) 

II.  Ruth  Savage,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Rutter)  Savage, 
died  in  Pottsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  January  7,  1786.  She  married  John 
Potts.  (Potts  II.) 

(J.  G.  Leach:  “Chronicle  of  the  Yerkes  Family,”  p.  229.  Rec- 
ords in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  Stocker  family.) 

(The  Keurlis  Line) 

Peter  Keurlis,  first  of  our  line,  was  one  of  the  twelve  founders  of 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  this  country  with  the  Rev. 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius.  Sailing  from  Deal,  June  7,  1683,  with  a 
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few  companions  on  a vessel  called  the  “America,”  under  Captain 
Wasey,  they  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  August  20  of  the  same  year.  The 
passage  over  cost  each  passenger  six  pounds  sterling.  When  German- 
town was  laid  out  in  1684,  Peter  Keurlis  received  the  lot  lying  nearest 
to  Philadelphia.  It  was  situated  near  Fisher’s  Lane,  and  was  fifteen 
acres  in  extent.  His  side-lot  was  also  the  first  lot  from  the  city,  located 
on  what  is  now  Naglee’s  Hill,  and  was  later  purchased  by  Mr.  Logan. 
Near  the  limits  of  the  town,  the  Quakers  held  meetings  at  Abington 
(then  called  Milltown),  and  about  one-third  of  the  German  settlers 
became  members  of  the  society.  Among  those  who  had  joined  by  1691 
was  Peter  Keurlis.  Letters  of  administration  were  granted  his  widow, 
Elizabeth,  August  16,  1726. 

Peter  Keurlis  married  Elizabeth.  Child:  i.  Martha,  of  whom 

further. 

(T.  P.  James:  “Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,”  pp.  7-16,  91.) 

II.  Martha  Keurlis,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Keurlis,  died 
about  1716.  She  married  Thomas  Potts.  (Potts  I.) 

(Ibid.,  p.  77.  Records  In  possession  of  descendants  of  the  Stocker 
family.) 

(The  Ghiselin  (Gheslin)  Line) 

Arms — 'Argent,  five  fusils  conjoined  in  fesse  gules. 

Crest — Between  a pair  of  wings  conjoined  argent,  the  head  and  neck  of  a wolf  proper. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

I.  Caesar  Gheslin,  Immigrant  ancestor,  was  born  about  1670,  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  early  in  1733,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  February  13,  1733.  Fam- 
ily tradition  states  that  he  was  of  a distinguished  French  family.  He 
fled  to  England  with  other  Huguenot  families,  later  coming  to  America, 
settling  finally  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  He  was  at  Annapolis  previous 
to  1720,  for  In  that  year  he  was  church  warden,  as  shown  by  the 
following  entry: 

At  a meeting  of  the  Vestry  and  free  holders  of  the  City  Parish  in 
the  city  of  Annapolis  on  Tuesday  19,  April  1720,  the  Vestry  proceeds 
to  the  electing  of  two  Church  Wardens  in  the  Room  of  Messrs.  Peter 
Overrad  and  Richard  Brickies  and  unanimously  choose  Mr.  Ceasar 
Ghiselin  and  Mr.  Edward  Smith. 

In  early  records,  Caesar  Gheslin  appears  variously  as  Cesar  Ghise- 
lin, Ceasar  Ghiselin  and  Caesar  Ghiselin.  That  he  lived  In  Annapolis 
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is  further  proved  by  the  will  of  John  Steel,  of  Ann  Arundel  County, 
Maryland,  which  is  given  below: 

Steel,  John,  goldsmith  Ann  Arundel  County 

20th  Jan.  1721-2 
7 Sept.  1722 

To  Ceasar  Ghiselin,  goldsmith,  of  Annapolis,  100  pounds  to  be 
paid  from  250  pounds  in  the  hands  of  John  Colby,  merchant,  of  Great 
Britain,  left  testator  by  grandfather  Fabean  Steel,  of  Great  Britain, 
Gentleman. 

To  Wife  Margaret,  extx.  house  and  lot  in  Carlyle,  Great  Britain, 
“Steele’s  Acre”  bequeathed  to  testator  by  father  after  decease  of 
brother  Fabean. 

Test:  Samuel  Stringer,  Richard  Brickies,  Robert  Newton. 

The  following  land  record  also  shows  him  a resident  of  that  town : 

To  all  Christian  People  to  whom  these  shall  come  Greeting  in  our 
Lord  God  Everlasting.  Know  ye  that  I Ceasar  Ghiselin  of  the  city  of 
Annapolis  in  the  province  of  Maryland  Goldsmith  for  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  love  and  affection  which  I have  and  do  bear  unto  my 
well  and  beloved  son  William  Ghiselin  of  the  said  city  have  given 
granted  and  confirmed  unto  the  said  William  Ghiselin  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever  all  that  messuage  and  lott  of  ground  in  the  addition  of 
the  city  of  Annapolis  and  distinguished  in  the  Plot  of  the  city  by  the 
letter  F. 

In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
seal  this  4th  day  of  April  1724. 

In  the  above  records  Caesar  is  recorded  as  “goldsmith.”  Later 
records  list  him  as  “silversmith,”  so  without  doubt  he  followed  both 
trades.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  about  1728-29, 
as  his  will  is  dated  there  in  that  year.  An  abstract  of  his  will  reads: 
Cesar  Ghiselin,  City  of  Philadelphia,  Silversmith 

Children:  Nicholas,  William,  Hannah,  Septima,  Mary  Catherine 
Rutter. 

Brother-in-law:  George  Shead. 

Exrs.  Nicholas  and  William  Ghiselin, 

Will  signed  January  27,  1728-29.  Proved  March  9,  1733. 

Caesar  Gheslin  married  Catherine  Reverdy,  who  died  March  29, 
1725.  She  was  probably  a daughter  of  Pierre  Reverdy,  a refugee  from 
Niorth,  in  Poitou,  who,  in  1684,  naturalized  in  London,  and  emigrated 
to  America,  in  1687.  He  settled  first  in  New  York,  later  removing 
to  “Delaware  of  New  Castle,”  in  1693.  Children,  according  to  Caesar’s 
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will:  I.  Nicholas.  2.  William;  married,  in  1733,  Naomi  Lusby, 

daughter  of  Robert  Lusby,  of  Ann  Arundel  County,  Maryland.  3. 
Hannah.  4.  Septima.  5.  Mary  Catherine,  of  whom  further. 

(Maryland  Historical  Society:  “St.  Ann’s  Church  Records,”  p. 

426.  Annapolis  County  Courthouse:  “Land  Record  Book  RCW,” 

No.  II,  p.  231;  “Marriage  Licenses.”  “Maryland  Calendar  of 
Wills,”  Vol.  V,  p.  140;  Vol.  VII,  p.  159.  “Vestry  Proceedings  of  St. 
Ann’s  Parish,”  Vol.  I,  p.  51.  “Cary  Genealogy,”  Vol.  (MSS.)  F 39, 
B.  55.  “Philadelphia  Will  Book  E,  p.  272.  Records  in  possession  of 
descendants  of  the  Stocker  family.) 

II.  Mary  Catherine  Gheslin,  daughter  of  Caesar  and  Catherine 
(Reverdy)  Gheslin,  died  September  24,  1762.  She  married  Thomas 
Rutter,  Jr.  (Rutter  II.) 

(J.  G.  Leach:  “Chronicles  of  the  Yerkes  Family,”  p.  231.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Potts  James : “Memorial  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,”  p.  94.  Rec- 
ords in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  Stocker  family.) 

(The  Phillips  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a lion  rampant  sable  collared,  chained  and  ducally  crowned  or. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Phillips  is  a surname  of  baptismal  derivation,  designating  “the  son 
of  Philip.”  This  font  name  was  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  in  succeeding  generations  gave  rise  to  many  surnames, 
among  them  being  Phillips,  Phillipps,  Philipson,  Philippe,  etc.  In 
early  records  a Henry  Philipe,  of  County  Norfolk,  and  an  Alicia 
Philipes,  of  County  Huntington,  were  listed  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of 
1273. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

/.  John  Phillips,  first  ancestor  of  whom  we  have  record,  was  born 
probably  in  England,  in  1702  or  1706,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, September  22,  1762.  An  abstract  of  his  will  appears  below: 

John  Phillips,  Philadelphia,  merchant. 

Children:  John,  executor,  and  Margaret  (wife  of  Anthony 

Stocker.) 

Grandchildren : Anne,  Mary  and  John  Clement  Stocker. 

Will  signed  March  30,  1762.  Codicil  signed  and  dated  July  20, 
1762.  Proved  October  19,  1762. 
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In  1745,  John  Phillips  was  a vestryman  of  Christ  Church.  He 
married  Anna,  who  was  born  in  1706,  and  died  previous  to  1762,  not 
having  been  mentioned  in  her  husband’s  will  of  that  date.  Children 
(according  to  will)  : i.  John.  2.  Margaret,  of  whom  further. 

(“Philadelphia  Will  Book  M,”  p.  380.  “Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine,” Vol.  XIX,  p.  523.  Many  of  the  records  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing generations  of  this  line  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss 
Alice  M.  Prime,  who  has  personally  searched  old  wills,  deeds,  etc.,  for 
data  on  these  families.) 

II.  Margaret  Phillips,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Phillips,  was 
born  October  9,  1737,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  October  3,  1821,  aged 
eighty-three  years,  eleven  months,  and  twenty-eight  days.  An  abstract 
of  her  will  follows : 

Margaret  Stocker  of  Philadelphia,  Widow 

Son-in-law:  Alexander  Miller. 

Grandsons:  Clement  S.  Miller,  Anthony  Stocker,  John  Clements 
Stocker. 

Granddaughter:  Maria  Poe,  wife  of  George  Poe,  Jr. 

Exrs.  Son-in-law,  John  Miller,  Jr.,  and  grandson,  Anthony  Stocker. 

Will  signed  September  24,  1821,  proved  October  ii,  1821. 

Margaret  Phillips  married  Anthony  Stocker.  (Stocker — Family 
in  America — I.) 

(“Philadelphia  Will  Book,”  VII,  p.  376.  Poulson:  “American 

Daily  Advertiser,  1811-25,”  pp.  234,  239,  570.  “Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Marriage  Records,”  Vol.  VII,  pp.  4236,  4422,  4581. 
Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  Stocker  family.) 
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Edward  Banges,  the  Pilgrim 

By  Charles  Howard  Bangs,  M.  D.,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts, 
Secretary  The  Edward  Bangs  Descendants,  Inc. 

authentic  story  of  the  life  of  Edward  Banges  the  Pil- 
m begins  with  the  arrival  of  the  third  expedition  to  New 
^mouth.  This  expedition  was  organized  and  fitted  out 
Mr.  John  Pierce  and  sailed  from  London  with  one  hun- 
dred nine  persons  about  the  middle  of  October,  1622,  in  the  ill-starred 
ship,  the  “Paragon.”  Meeting  tempestuous  weather  in  the  Downs, 
the  “Paragon”  was  so  much  damaged  that  she  was  obliged  to  return  to 
London  after  fourteen  days  for  extensive  repairs. 

She  sailed  again  December  22,  but  encountered  such  “extreme 
tempestuous  weather”  that,  in  the  middle  of  February,  when  about 
half  way  across,  she  became  dismantled  and  was  finally  driven  back  to 
Portsmouth,  a shattered  wreck. 

Depleted  in  fortune  by  the  repeated  disasters  of  this  expedition, 
John  Pierce  sold  his  interest  to  the  “Company”  and  another  ship,  the 
“Anne,”  was  chartered  to  transport  the  sixty  people  who  constituted 
the  final  expedition,  together  with  the  sixty  tons  of  goods  that  made  up 
their  effects,  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

The  “Anne,”  Capt.  William  Prince,  master,  was  a ship  of  one 
hundred  forty  tons  burden,  but  was  not  sufficiently  commodious  to 
accommodate  the  party,  so  the  company  purchased  the  “Little  James,” 
a fine  new  pinnace  of  forty  tons,  Mr.  Bridges,  master.  Together  these 
two  vessels  made  the  passage,  the  “Anne”  arriving  at  Plymouth  in 
the  last  days  of  July  and  the  “Little  James”  arriving  a few  days  later, 
or  early  in  August,  1623.  The  fact  of  the  arrival  of  Edward  Banges 
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with  this  expedition  presupposes  that  he  was  a member  of  the  original 
party. 

That  the  majority  of  such  a large  company  of  people  should  keep 
together  from  the  middle  of  October  until  the  first  of  the  following 
August  to  accomplish  the  voyage  to  this  new  country  is  an  enlightening 
commentary  on  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  of  those  who  sought  free- 
dom, fortune  or  adventure  upon  these  shores.  It  seems,  indeed,  a 
part  of  that  “wonder-working  Providence”  that  founded  this  Nation. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  The  Edward  Bangs 
Descendants  in  1912,  nothing  was  known,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
as  to  the  possible  ancestry  of  Edward  Ranges  nor,  in  fact,  as  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  family  name.  Many  believed  that  “Bangs” 
was  a modification  of  “Banks”  and  that  our  ancestor  was  an  imme- 
diate descendant  of  some  Banks  family. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Genealogical  Research 
of  this  society,  assisted  very  ably  by  Dr.  Charles  Edward  Banks,  his- 
torian of  the  Banks  family,  it  has  been  possible  in  the  past  three  years 
to  trace  the  Bangs  name  back  in  the  English  records  to  1297.  At  that 
date  the  records  of  the  parish  of  Thorp  (now  preserved  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  London)  show  that  Thomas  Bannges  paid  four  pence  for 
two  sheep. 

We  quote  the  records: 

Ad  lampadem  in  Cancello. 

Thomas  Bannges  iiii  d pro  ii  ouibus. 

Alicia  Hamond  ii  d pro  i oue. 

Rickardus  le  Barkere  viii  d pro  iiii  ouibus. 

Through  succeeding  generations  other  records  appear  which  make 
quite  a consistent  connection  of  the  name  and  family,  to  one  John 
Ranges  who  died  in  Hempstead,  County  of  Essex,  England,  in  1631  or 
1632.  The  record  of  his  will,  a copy  of  which  is  attached,  furnishes 
very  good  evidence  that  John  Banges,  of  Hempstead,  was  the  father 
of  Edward  Banges,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  chief  points  in  this 
evidence  are:  ist,  a consistent  date;  2d,  the  identical  spelling  of  the 

name  Banges;  3d,  the  fact  that  John  had  a son  Edward  and  a son 
Joshua;  4th,  that  our  ancestor,  Edward,  named  his  first  son  John,  a 
later  son  Jonathan,  and  another  son  Joshua.  These  chief  points  are 
supported  by  other  corroborative  evidence. 
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Much  praise  is  due  the  Committee  on  Genealogical  Research,  and 
its  chairman.  Gay  Esty  Bangs,  of  Chicago,  for  the  very  able  manner 
in  which  this  research  has  been  conducted  and  to  the  liberality  of  those 
members  of  our  society  who  have  contributed  to  its  cost. 

While  Dean  Dudley,  in  his  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Bangs 
Family,”  published  in  1896  (and  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  edi- 
tion was  destroyed  by  fire)  is  very  vague  as  to  the  ancestry  and  origin 
of  Edward  Ranges,  he  makes  it  very  clear  that  he  was  the  first  of  the 
name  to  come  to  this  country  and  was,  thus,  the  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  Bangs  family. 

This  ancestor  spelled  his  name  Ranges  and  it  so  appears  in  the 
signature  to  his  will,  but  the  hardships  of  Colonial  life  soon  tended 
toward  dispensing  with  superfluities,  so  the  quite  useless  “e”  was  soon 
dropped  and  Bangs  has  since  been  the  usual  form,  although  various 
modifications  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  records. 

Even  in  recent  years,  however,  one  correspondent  frequently 
reverts  to  the  old  form  in  addressing  his  letters.  The  modern  spelling 
of  the  name  will  be  used  in  the  following  sections  of  this  narrative. 

The  history  of  Edward  Bangs  after  coming  to  Plymouth  is  not 
found  in  any  connected  form  or  collected  in  any  one  narrative,  but  is 
written  in  the  records  of  the  times  wherever  is  recorded  that  philan- 
thropy of  service  that  marked  the  lives  of  those  who  bore  the  burden 
of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Colony.  While  he  does  not  appear 
in  history  with  the  prominence  of  a Bradford,  a Prence  or  a Standish, 
yet  there  are  records  which  prove  that  he  filled  an  important  place  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church  and  Colony  and  the  varied  duties  which  he 
was  called  to  perform  show  him  to  have  been  a man  of  integrity,  of 
versatility  and  of  liberal  attainments. 

It  is  through  the  public  service  of  this  man  rather  than  the  events 
of  his  private  career  that  we  catch  some  glimpses  of  his  life  and  form 
our  estimate  of  his  character. 

Rev.  Enoch  Pratt,  in  his  “History  of  Eastham,”  says:  “In  the 

early  Plymouth  records  mention  is  frequently  made  of  Edward  Bangs, 
who  is  the  first  of  the  family  that  emigrated  to  this  country.  He  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  as  serving  on  the  Grand  Jury,  as  an  overseer  or 
captain  of  the  guard  against  the  Indians,  as  an  appraiser  of  land  and 
as  engaged  in  other  public  employments.” 
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The  arrival  of  the  expedition  of  the  “Anne”  revealed  the  sad  con- 
dition of  destitution  which  prevailed  among  the  Colonists.  Although 
they  had  been  settled  through  two  summers  and  well  into  the  third, 
they  had  made  so  little  progress  in  raising  grain  or  vegetables  that  it 
is  recorded  that  “the  best  dish  that  we  could  present  them  with  is  a 
lobster  or  piece  of  fish  without  bread  or  anything  else  but  a cup  of 
fair  spring  water.”  (Young’s  “Commentaries.”) 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
immigrants  should  have  turned  toward  preparing  the  soil  for  produc- 
tiveness. Therefore,  there  was  a division  of  the  land  and  to  Edward 
Bangs  was  allotted  “four  acres  for  a garden  plot  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town  towards  Eel  River.”  This  may  quite  reasonably  be  assumed 
to  have  been  the  homestead  of  Edward  Bangs  and  in  the  subsequent 
division  of  the  lands  in  1627  this  grant  of  1623  was  confirmed.  ( Vol. 
I,  p.  13.)  This  grant  of  land  appears  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  town 
of  Plymouth  now  called  Chiltonville  and  near  the  foot  of  Winter 
Street.  The  grant  of  four  acres  was  a little  more  than  the  average 
allotment  for  to  some  was  given  six  or  eight  acres  and  to  others  only 
one.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a family  at  this  time  we  may 
infer  that  this  larger  amount  was  for  some  particular  service  or  peculiar 
qualification. 

In  1627  there  was  a division  of  the  cows  and  goats.  Edward 
Bangs  was  in  the  twelfth  group  with  the  Jenneys,  Robert  Hicks  and 
family  and  others  to  the  number  of  eleven.  To  this  group  fell  the 
prize  of  the  “big  line  back  cow”  brought  over  in  the  “Anne.” 

The  first  distinctly  public  service  of  our  ancestor  of  which  we  have 
a record  was  January  3,  1627,  when  Edward  Bangs,  with  William 
Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  John  Howland,  Francis  Cook,  and 
Joshua  Pratt  were  appointed  “in  a full  court”  as  “layers  out”  of  the 
land  not  previously  divided,  so  that  twenty  acres  should  be  apportioned 
to  each  individual.  (“Deeds,”  Vol.  I,  p.  13.) 

Of  this  commission,  William  Bradford  was  Governor  of  the  Col- 
ony, Edward  Winslow  afterwards  Governor  was  so  prominent  in 
Colonial  affairs  that  he  was  the  one  chosen  to  go  to  England  in  1645 
to  defend  the  Colonies  against  Morton,  and  John  Howland  (the  thir- 
teenth signer  of  the  compact)  is  referred  to  as  “an  ancient  professor 
of  the  ways  of  Christ,  one  of  the  Firstcomers  and  proved  instrument 
of  good.” 
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Thus  we  find  our  ancestor,  at  the  outset  of  his  public  career,  asso- 
ciated with  the  ablest  and  most  highly  esteemed  men  of  the  Colony. 
In  1633  was  on  the  list  of  “Freemen”  of  Plymouth  and  was  taxed 
I2S.  July  I of  that  year.  Captain  Myles  Standish,  Edward  Bangs 
and  eight  others  were  appointed  to  divide  the  meadow  ground  in  the 
bay  equally.  In  1634-35-36,  he  served  as  one  of  the  assessors  of  Plym- 
outh. In  October,  1636,  he  served  on  the  jury  to  try  “actions  and 
abuses,” 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  there  was  distrust  of  those 
in  power  and  a determination  to  be  informed  of  all  public  affairs.  In 
1636,  there  was  formed  a body  known  as  the  Great  (or  Grand) 
Inquest,  “Sworn  to  enquire  of  all  abuses  in  the  body  of  the  Govern- 
ment.” In  this  “Inquest”  Edward  Bangs  served  in  1636  and  1637 
again  in  1638.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  the  deliberations  of 
that  body  and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  our  ancestor  and  what  form  of 
abuse  existed  in  the  government  at  that  early  date. 

There  was  a division  of  the  meadow  lands  made  in  1637 
Edward  Bangs  was  appointed  with  the  Governor  and  assistants  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins  to  serve  as  a committee  for  this  purpose.  Again 
on  December  4 of  that  year  he  was  appointed  with  Governor  Brad- 
ford and  others  to  lay  out  “bounds  of  land  of  John  Alden  of  Ducks- 
borrow.”  In  1639,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  court  to  act  as  arbitrator 
between  Samuel  Gorton  and  Thomas  Clark — a task  always  requiring 
tact  and  diplomacy,  to  settle  controversies  between  neighbors. 

“Ten  acres  of  Meddowing  in  South  Meadows  toward  Aggawan, 
Colbrook  Meadows,”  was  granted  him  in  1640. 

About  this  time  he  is  mentioned  as  serving  as  overseer  or  captain 
of  the  guard  against  the  Indians.  In  1640,  and  again  in  1641,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  duties  required  by  the  Grand  Inquest,  making  five  times 
that  he  was  called  to  assist  in  investigating  the  affairs  of  the  government. 

An  enterprise  was  put  on  foot  in  1641  to  build  a barque  of  forty 
or  fifty  tons  burden  and  to  cost  £200.  In  this  connection  we  find  the 
first  intimation  of  Edwards  Bangs’  trade  for,  being  a shipwright,  he 
was  selected  to  supervise  the  building  of  this  the  first  vessel  built  at 
Plymouth,  There  is  a tradition  that  this  vessel  was  named  the 
“Rebecca,”  probably  for  the  second  wife  of  the  builder.  For  con- 
tributing one-sixteenth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  vessel  he  was  granted 
eighty  acres  of  land.  Relative  to  this  grant  of  land  the  record  reads. 
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“Sept.  7,  1641,  Edward  Bangs  is  granted  a parcel  of  fourscore  acres 
of  upland  at  Warren’s  Wells,  to  be  viewed  and  layed  forth  for  him 
by  Mr.  Jenney,  Manasseth  Kempton  and  Joshua  Pratt.”  As  the 
equivalent  for  contributing  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  barque 
the  value  of  this  land  would  appear  to  be  about  seventy-five  cents  per 
acre. 

October  17,  1642,  the  records  show  that  “Whereas  four  score 
acres  of  land  were  formerly  granted  to  Edward  Bangs  at  Warren’s 
Wells,  he  now  desiring  to  have  some  land  near  his  house  it  is  granted 
that  he  shall  look  out  a parcel  of  land  which  upon  view  shall  be  layd 
forth  for  him  and  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  eighty  acres  he  should  have 
at  Warren’s  Wells.”  ( Vols.  I and  II,  p.  25,  48.) 

In  the  matter  of  the  building  of  the  ship  he  is  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  “Purchasers  or  Oldcomers.”  (Pratt,  p.  9.) 

At  a town  meeting  February  10,  1643,  it  was  voted  to  build  a 
number  of  wolf  traps,  and  to  Edward  Bangs  and  ten  others,  among 
whom  were  Richard  Higgins  and  Nicholas  Snow,  was  assigned  the 
building  of  one  at  “broken  wharfe.” 

In  1644  was  appointed  by  the  court  an  appraiser  of  lands. 

For  several  years  there  had  been  much  dissatisfaction  relative  to 
the  location  of  the  settlement  at  Plymouth.  Many  had  left  the  settle- 
ment owing  to  the  unproductiveness  of  the  land,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  church  began  to  consider  seriously  whether  it  would  not  be  best 
to  remove  in  a body  to  another  place  rather  than  to  be  weakened  by 
degrees.  Ultimately  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  remove  in  a body 
provided  that  some  place  was  found  which  might  conveniently  receive 
the  whole  church  with  such  additions  as  might  afterwards  join  them. 
The  better  corn  lands  of  Nauset  had  long  been  looked  upon  with  favor 
as  the  location  for  a settlement  and  in  1640  a grant  of  the  portion  of 
the  Cape  beyond  Yarmouth  had  been  secured  by  the  Oldcomers  from 
the  General  Court,  but  no  settlement  had  been  established.  In  1644 
the  church  at  Plymouth  sent  a number  of  persons  to  examine  this 
territory  with  the  view  of  removing  the  Colony  in  a body  if  the  report 
was  satisfactory. 

The  commission  consisted  of  Governor  Thomas  Prence,  Deacon 
John  Doane,  Nicholas  Snow,  Richard  Higgins,  John  Smalley,  and 
Edward  Bangs,  with  other  members  of  the  church.  These  men  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  previous  committees  that  the  territory  was  not 
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sufficiently  extensive  for  the  entire  church  and  reported  that  it  was  not 
capable  of  containing  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  families.  They, 
however,  renewed  the  purchase  from  the  Indians,  although  there  is  no 
record  of  the  terms  or  conditions  of  the  sale.  It  was  decided  that  the 
entire  church  at  Plymouth  should  not  remove,  but  permission  was 
given  to  those  who  desired  to  remove  to  do  so  on  condition  that  they 
pay  for  the  land  which  had  been  acquired  for  them  in  the  name  of 
the  church. 

This  territory  extended  from  Monomoyack  (now  Chatham)  on 
the  south  to  the  Herrin  Brook  at  Billinsgate  (now  Truro)  on  the 
north  and  from  Namskeket  and  Barnstable  Bay  to  the  ocean.  It  had 
a length  of  about  fifteen  miles  and  a breadth  of  about  two  and  one-half 
miles.  These  seven  men,  with  their  families,  numbering  forty-nine 
persons  (Pratt’s  “History  of  Eastham”)  constituted  the  first  settlers 
of  the  town  afterwards  called  Eastham  and  comprising  what  are  now 
the  towns  of  Eastham,  Wellfleet,  Orleans,  Harwich  and  Brewster. 

Having  acquired  possession  of  the  grant  of  land  from  the  court  and 
rights  from  the  Indians,  seven  families  “said  to  have  been  among  the 
most  respectable  in  Plymouth’’  removed  in  April,  1644,  from  that  set- 
tlement to  Nauset  and  commenced  the  building  up  of  a new  community. 

Since  Edward  Bangs  was  so  closely  identified  with  the  members 
of  this  little  band,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  something  of  the  heads  of 
the  families  comprising  it. 

Thomas  Prence  was  a born  leader  of  men.  His  election  to  the 
office  of  Governor  in  1634  when  he  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age 
and  his  reelection  in  1638  and  again  in  1657  to  remain  in  office  until 
his  death  in  1673,  is  abundant  proof  of  this  assertion.  His  efforts 
toward  establishing  education  in  the  Colony  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  remarkable  foresight.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  real  founder 
of  the  Public  School  System  of  New  England.  The  laws  of  the  Colony 
required  the  Governor  to  reside  at  Plymouth,  but  by  special  dispensa- 
tion Governor  Prence  was  allowed  to  live  at  Eastham  seven  years  dur- 
ing his  term  of  service. 

Deacon  John  Doane  was  respected  for  his  wisdom  and  sagacity.  A 
zealous  supporter  of  the  cause  of  religion,  he  was  one  of  the  deacons 
of  the  church  at  Plymouth  and  retained  that  position  after  moving  to 
Nauset.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  Governor’s  Assistants  in  1633 
again  in  1642,  and  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  revise  and  certify  the 
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laws.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  town  and 
filled  many  positions  of  responsibility.  He  died  February  21,  1675, 
aged  ninety-six  years,  leaving  the  record  of  a life  plentiful  in  good 
deeds  as  it  was  abundant  in  years. 

Richard  Higgins  was  a worthy  citizen  who  served  the  town  several 
terms  as  deputy  and  three  years  as  selectman. 

Nicholas  Snow  was  the  first  town  clerk  of  the  new  town  and 
served  seventeen  years.  He  was  selectman  seven  years  and  repre- 
sented the  town  at  the  General  Court. 

John  Smalley  and  Josias  Cook  were  worthy  forebears  of  those  who 
bear  their  name  and  of  them  Pratt’s  “History  of  Eastham”  records 
that  John  Smalley  was  made  grand  juryman  and  surveyor  of  highways, 
and  Josias  Cook  constable  at  the  organization  of  the  town.  With 
these  neighbors  Edward  Bangs  took  up  the  labor  of  organizing  the 
new  settlement  and  accessions  of  their  numbers  were  so  rapid  that  Nau- 
set  was  granted  to  be  a township  on  June  2,  1646. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  little  settlement  was  the  erection  of  a 
church.  This  was  not  only  a place  of  worship,  but  a place  of  defence 
against  the  Indians.  It  was  twenty  by  twenty  feet,  had  a thatched 
roof  and  was  provided  with  loopholes  in  the  walls  for  defence.  This 
church  was  located  near  Town  Cove,  as  was  the  burying  ground,  and 
probably  indicates  that  this  was  the  central  point  of  the  settlement. 
With  these  associates  Edward  Bangs  took  up  the  duties  of  citizenship 
in  the  community  and  upon  the  incorporation  of  this  settlement  into  a 
township  in  1646,  he  was  chosen  its  first  treasurer  ^nd  filled  that  office 
continuously  for  twenty  years. 

In  securing  data  for  this  narrative  it  is  disclosed  that  there  are  no 
original  records  of  Eastham  extant  previous  to  1648  and  very  few  for 
the  succeeding  thirty  years.  Such  records  as  exist  are  carefully  pre- 
served at  Orleans,  but  are  very  incomplete.  The  records  of  the  first 
church  at  Eastham  which,  before  the  separation  of  church  and  State, 
were  quite  as  important  as  the  town  records  were  destroyed  many 
years  ago. 

Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  rely  very  much  upon  the  data  pre- 
served by  Rev.  Enoch  Pratt,  of  Brewster,  in  his  “History  of  Eastham, 
Wellfleet  and  Orleans,”  published  in  1844.  He  devoted  two  years  to 
the  preparation  of  that  book  and  had  the  old  church  records  as  well  as 
the  town  records.  Doubtless  there  were  many  more  records  available 
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seventy-five  years  ago  than  there  are  now.  He  states  “Such  facts  and 
transactions,  only,  as  the  writer  found  established  by  unquestionable 
authority  have  been  introduced.”  While  there  are  undoubtedly  errors 
in  the  work  yet  we  believe  that  it  was  conscientiously  compiled  and  in 
the  main  reliable.  That  the  list  of  deputies  does  not  agree  in  all 
instances  with  the  reprinted  Colonial  records  may  not  always  indicate 
an  error  on  his  part  for  there  are  many  known  instances  where  men 
failed  to  serve  after  having  been  regularly  chosen. 

According  to  Pratt’s  “History  of  Eastham,”  in  1647  Edward 
Bangs  and  Deacon  John  Doane  were  chosen  the  first  deputies  from  the 
new  town  to  the  General  Court  at  Plymouth.  The  General  Court  by 
an  act  passed  in  1646  “shall  meet  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
the  summer  and  eight  in  the  winter  upon  penalty  of  six  pence  for  every 
default,  and  continue  until  eleven  and  then  rise  to  dinner,  and  after 
dinner  continue  until  evening,  as  the  governor  shall  think  proper,  and 
every  hour  any  of  them  shall  be  absent  after  they  are  called,  shall  pay 
six  pence,  if  they  offer  no  good  excuse.”  In  1658  the  town  voted  £5 
for  “Deputies’  Wages”  which  may  have  been  from  two  to  three  shill- 
ings per  day.  The  same  year  the  town  voted  3s.  for  Mr.  Bangs’  going 
to  Yarmouth  on  town  business. 

He  was  in  the  same  year  made  surveyor  of  highways  and  again  in 
1651  was  appointed  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1650  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  town  at  the  General  Court  with  Joseph  Cook  as  associate; 
in  1663  with  Josias  Cook,  and  1664  with  John  Cole,  making  in  all  four 
terms  as  deputy  to  the  General  Court.  (This  record  by  Pratt  is  not 
confirmed  by  reprinted  records  of  the  General  Court.) 

The  approximate  location  of  the  homestead  of  Edward  Bangs  at 
Eastham  appears  to  be  established  by  the  following  record:  May  13, 
1654,  “Granted  to  Daniel  Cole  six  acres  of  land  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Cove  upon  the  hill  over  against  Goodman  Bangs  his  dwelling 
house.” 

Owing  to  the  pasturage  being  in  common  it  was  necessary  that 
stock  be  marked  for  identification  as  the  stock  on  the  western  ranches 
is  marked  at  the  present  time.  Many  pages  of  the  original  Eastham 
records  are  devoted  to  the  registration  of  horse  marks  and  the  trans- 
fers of  marked  horses.  The  horses  of  Edward  Bangs  appear  to  have 
been  “marked  with  a slit  down  the  top  of  the  right  ear  and  burn 
marked  with  an  E on  the  right  shoulder.” 
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On  several  occasions  horses  were  “carried  away”  by  Mr.  or  Capt. 
Josiah  “Hubart”  or  “Hubbard,”  of  Hingham,  upon  order  of  Edward 
Bangs.  May  this  be  a significant  fact  in  the  investigation  of  “Who 
was  Rebecca.” 

The  question  of  highways  between  the  settlements  was  one  of 
importance  and  in  1654  he  was  appointed  with  others  “to  lay  out  a con- 
venient way  from  Sandwich  unto  Plymouth.”  In  1657,  he  was  licensed 
as  a retailer  or  shop  keeper  in  Eastham  and  it  is  said  that  he  engaged 
extensively  in  trade  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  at  one  time  was 
keeper  of  the  public  house. 

June  I,  1658.  “Whereas  it  is  an  order  of  the  Court  that  every 
town  in  this  Colony  is  to  choose  two  or  three  men  for  the  oversight 
and  disposal  of  poor  children,  this  town  hath  chosen  Edward  Bangs, 
Nicholas  Snow  and  Richard  Higgins  according  to  order.”  When  in 
1659  the  town  of  Eastham  was  required  to  furnish  “three  troop  horse” 
for  the  common  defense.  Governor  Prence  and  Edward  Bangs  each 
furnished  a man  and  horse  at  his  own  expense  and  provided  mainte- 
nance for  the  same  for  two  years.  In  1663  he  was  made  constable. 
According  to  the  record  of  December  13,  1660,  the  town  meeting  w'as 
held  at  the  house  of  Goodman  Bangs.  In  1665  he  was  elected  select- 
man for  a term  of  two  years.  At  that  time  the  selectmen  tried  all 
cases  under  40s.  in  their  respective  towns.  They  were  also  required  to 
complain  to  the  court  of  all  persons  who  absented  themselves  from 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  The  General  Court  also  passed  a law 
that  year  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  “on  all  persons  who  reside  in 
the  towns  of  this  Government  who  deny  the  scriptures.”  The  town 
strengthened  this  statute  by  voting  that  “all  persons  who  should  stand 
out  of  the  meetinghouse  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  should  be 
sat  in  stocks.”  With  such  laws  prevailing  at  this  time  the  office  of 
selectman  would  be  no  sinecure.  Let  us  hope  that  our  ancestor  found 
public  sentiment  to  support  the  law.  In  1667,  he  served  on  the  cor- 
oner’s jury  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  David  Doane. 

This  was  the  last  public  service  performed  by  Edward  Bangs  of 
which  we  have  record  and  brings  him  to  the  age  of  seventy-five  years, 
of  which  forty-four  had  been  spent  in  the  activities  of  Colonial  life  and 
forty  years  had  been  largely  devoted  to  some  form  of  public  service. 
Surely  he  had  richly  earned  the  right  to  quietly  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  that  home  which  he  had  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness 
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' the"  Memory  OT/  ' 
i / EdVi^RD  BArICEt , 

ONE  . OF  THE  ORIGINAL'  PURClHASERS 
AND  FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  NAUSET  IN  1644 
AN  INCORPORATOR  OFTHETDWN'RENAMED 
EASTHAM  IN  leSf.THE;  FIRST  TREASURER 
OF  THE  TOWN,  HOLDING  THAT  O FFICE  CONTIN- 
UOUSLY FROM  1646  liNTIL'  l665;tCH0SEN 
DEPUTYTO  THE  GENERAL  COURT, AfllfELECT- 
ED  SELECTMAN  IN  1665  FOR-TWDf  YEARS 
(PRATYS  HISTORY  OF  EASfR‘,ifM)f«'^* 

, HE  CAME  TO  PLYMOUTH  iR  THE-ANNE 
IN  1623  AND  WAS-THE'FOUNDER  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BRANCH  OF  THE  BANGS  FAMILY. 
Wt  DIED  AT  EASTHAM  IN  1677  OR  1678, 
AGED  66  .YEARS. 

^ HIS  LIFE  WORK  IS  KNOWN  BY  THE 
RECORD  OF  HIS.  FORTY  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  IN  PLYMOUTH  COLONY. 

' V„  IN  APPRECIATION  OF  HIS  CHARACTER, 
HISTfaITHFULNESS  TO  EVERY  TRUST^AND 
HISsHICH  CONCEPTION  OF  DUTY  AS  A 
MEMBER  0F;THE  CHURCH  AND  A CITI2EN 
or  THE  COLONY 

.THIS  MEMORIAL  IS  ERECTED 
. ■ BY 

the ’EDWARD  BANCS  DESCENDANTS 
„ - ' 1916 

k 

FIRST  MEMORIAL  PLACED  BY  THE 
EDWARD  BANGS  DESCENDANTS 

It  is  in  tlie  Town  Hall,  Bastham,  Massa- 
chusetts, dedicated  August  26,  1916. 


THESE  THREE  STONES  SHOW  APPROXIMATE  TlilE  WHEN  THE  MODERN 
SPELLING — BANGS — WAS  ADOPTED,  BETWEEN  1719  AND  1728 


Dedicated  at  Brewster,  Massachusetts,  July  28,  1917. 
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and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  competency  which  he  had  wrested  from 
primeval  solitude. 

He  died  at  Eastham  between  October  19,  1677,  and  March  5 fol- 
lowing, aged  eighty-six  years,  having  lived  fifty-five  years  in  the  Col- 
onies. These  gleanings  from  history  show  him  to  have  been  an  able, 
prosperous  and  public-spirited  man,  well  educated  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  times  and  constantly  identified  with  the  affairs  of 
church,  town,  and  Colony.  Many  of  the  duties  he  was  called  to  per- 
form required  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  education.  He  was  a 
man  of  a judicial  mind  for  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  the  government  as  well  as  to  arbitrate  differences  and  “try 
actions  and  abuses.”  He  was  prosperous  and  left  a considerable  estate 
at  his  death.  That  he  was  a man  of  integrity  and  possessed  the  full 
confidence  of  his  associates  is  shown  by  his  being  continued  in  the  office 
of  town  treasurer  for  twenty  consecutive  years.  This  is  confirmed  by 
his  repeated  election  to  positions  of  responsibility  in  those  days  when 
each  man  knew  his  neighbor  as  himself.  He  was  honored  by  being  one 
of  the  very  few  men  in  the  Colony  to  whom  was  accorded  the  title  of 
“Mister,”  which  was  high  distinction  in  those  days.  Never  spectacular, 
probably  seldom  remunerative  and  frequently  irksome  were  the  duties 
he  was  called  to  perform,  yet  he  fulfilled  these  duties  with  that  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  philanthropy  of  service  which  the  good  citizen  must 
ever  stand  ready  to  render  to  the  community. 

Since  good  citizenship  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests  our  Repub- 
lic, and  service,  freely  rendered,  is  ever  necessary  in  achieving  glorious 
results,  we  may  take  just  pride  in  the  life  and  and  deeds  of  our  ances- 
tor. Without  ostentation,  he  set  his  standard  of  citizenship  and  man- 
hood so  high  that  it  may  well  be  an  inspiration  and  a guide  to  his  far 
removed  generations  of  posterity. 

As  we  look  among  his  descendants  and  see  Governors,  Congress- 
men, judges,  makers  and  interpreters  of  the  laws,  generals  and  com- 
modores, orators  and  clergymen  whose  burning  words  have  swayed 
multitudes,  and  others  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  trades  and  the  pro- 
fessions; all  ministering  to  the  needs  of  their  generation,  all  bearing 
aloft  on  their  banners  the  motto  of  citizenship  and  service,  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  Edward  Bangs  lives  on  in  the  souls  of  his 
descendants;  and  that  his  dominant  traits  are  preserved  in  them  as  a 
rich  heritage. 
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Copy  of  Will  of  John  Ranges,  Hempstead,  County  of  Sussex, 
England 

(Record  Found  by  Bower  Marsh,  2J0  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.  W.) 
20  Aug.  1631. 

I John  Ranges  of  Hempsted  in  ye  Coimtie  of  Essex  yeoman  being 
at  this  present  of  good  and  perfect  memory  thanks  be  given  unto 
Almightie  God — “I  comyt  by  bodie  ....  to  be  decentlie  buried  in 
ye  Churchyard  of  Hempsted  amongst  my  christen  bretheren  & systers 
and  nere  unto  my  two  Children — to  the  poor  of  Hempsted  los — to 
every  of  my  sons  John,  Edward,  Jonas,  Sampson  & Josua — £40  apiece 
to  be  paid  as  follows:  to  John  the  first  year  after  my  wife’s  decease 
£20,  the  next  year  to  Edward  £10,  and  the  next  to  Jonas  £10  and  so 
on — if  John  die,  the  money  to  go  to  his  children  John  and  Elizabeth — 
to  my  nephew  Thomas  Ranges  £40  (£10  a year  after  all  my  sons 
legacies  have  been  paid)  and  a little  brasse  pott  with  remainder  in 
case  of  death  to  his  brother  John  and  sister  Susan  Ranges — to  my 
daughter  Jane  Payne  my  great  brasse  pott — to  Jane  my  loving  wife 
all  my  bowses  & landes  in  Hempsted  with  all  my  moveable  goods 
whatsoever  for  life  unless  she  cupple  herself  to  another  man — them  to 
sons  Sampson,  James  and  Josua — at  my  wife’s  death  son  James  to 
have  my  lands  and  execute  my  will — if  my  children  or  nephew  attempt 
law  against  son  James  in  any  pointe  in  this  my  will  their  legacy  shall 
be  void — to  Mr.  Greenwood  for  his  paynes  in  preachinge  a sermon  at 
my  funerall  putting  the  people  in  mynd  of  the  mortallitie  xs — wife 
Jane  sole  executrix — my  loving  friend  Mr.  John  Draycott  gentleman 
supervisor  to  whom  for  giving  his  good  advice  and  ayde  to  my  said 
wife  in  all  thinges  x® — if  my  son  James  die  before  his  mother  then 
Josua  to  succeed  him  in  my  landes  etc  in  Hempsted,  after  him  Sampson 
then  John — (sig)  Joh.  Ranges,  wit : Humfry  Neave,  Thos.  X.  Rell — 
Proved  at  Dunmow  20  Feb  1631-2  by  James  Ranges,  son  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  the  executrix  (Commissary  of  London,  Essex  & Herts, 
original  will) 
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A New  England  Minister  of  Sixty  Years  Ago 

By  Marcia  Chipman  George,  Boulder,  Colorado 

You  woke  to  a world  with  a far-distant  God, 

A God  who  was  judging  above; 

You  lived  in  the  strength  of  His  staff  and  His  rod, 

In  the  half-hidden  light  of  His  love. 

The  shadows  have  scattered  since  you  were  on  earth. 

By  the  vision  of  men  swept  away; 

And  the  light  of  a Presence,  the  power  of  rebirth, 

Might  be  ours  for  the  asking  today. 

Could  we  live  in  our  light,  with  your  seal  on  our  brow. 

Would  the  turmoil  be  driven  away? 

Could  we  have  lived  then,  and  you  have  lived  now. 

Would  this  world  be  so  cruel  today? 

consistency  a virtue?  “Yes!”  says  the  orthodox;  “No!” 
cry  the  frivolous;  “Perhaps,”  murmurs  the  philosopher; 
and  the  tranquil-minded  sighs  “sometimes.” 

Attempting  no  reconciliation  of  these  answers,  I can 
only  stand  bewildered  over  the  noble  inconsistencies  of  a New  Eng- 
land minister  of  sixty  or  more  years  ago.  If  this  were  a story  it  would 
be  a love  tale:  were  it  biography,  it  would  be  the  life  history  of  a 
lover,  a great  character,  but  above  all  else  a lover.  But  it  is  not  a 
biographical  sketch,  nor  is  it  eulogy,  defense,  or  criticism.  Only  one 
thing  it  tries  to  be,  a humble  collection  of  word  pictures  that  give,  as 
best  they  may,  certain  glimpses  of  him  as  he  was  seen  and  known  by  my 
mother,  who  was  his  stepdaughter,  Mary.  He  was  in  her  life  only 
thirteen  years,  very  impressionable  ones,  from  the  ages  of  eleven  to 
twenty- four;  vivid  ones  they  must  have  been  too,  for  she  made  me 
see  the  visions  and  feel  the  reactions  of  her  youth  as  though  they  were 
mine  from  all  time,  and  for  all  memory  of  future  days.  These  pic- 
tures should  be  drawn  faithfully  and  simply,  with  no  attempt  at  com- 
ment or  flights  of  fancy,  for  their  amazing  contrasts  are  beyond  even 
a halting  effort  to  explain  or  clarify. 

First,  there  was  the  strangest  of  all  strange  courtships.  Mary’s 
mother  had  been  happily  married,  early  left  a widow,  and  was  facing 
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her  future  with  three  young  children  to  rear  and  educate.  Her  help 
came  from  a modest  insurance  (far  too  modest!),  the  kindness  of  her 
mother-in-law,  and  (chiefly)  from  “the  Lord,  which  made  Heaven 
and  earth.”  Herself  the  daughter  of  a New  England  Congregational 
minister,  of  course  she  used  to  entertain  wandering  divines,  and  so  it 
happened  that  they  dined  together:  the  widow  in  her  early  thirties,  the 
visiting  preacher  of  powerful  personality,  terrible  theology,  and  great 
potential  gentleness.  The  children  are  out  of  sight,  and  wonderful  to 
relate,  out  of  hearing,  for  is  there  not  always  the  kindly  hospitable 
mother-in-law?  So  they  talk  of  many  things,  for  this  world  is  inter- 
esting, and  he  mentions  the  invalid  wife  awaiting  him  at  home,  whom 
he  carries  downstairs  in  the  morning,  and  back  to  her  quiet  room  at 
twilight.  Then  he  goes  away,  his  stately  figure  moving  in  power  and 
dignity,  his  frightful  theology  about  to  thunder  its  way  over  other  par- 
ishes on  this  visitation. 

Now  the  clamor  of  children’s  voices  and  the  vision  of  children’s 
faces  return,  and  she  goes  on  with  her  difficult  task,  her  highly-wrought, 
poetic  temperament  and  impractical  nature  having  for  their  only  help 
the  small  insurance,  the  generous  mother-in-law,  and  ever,  and  always, 
and  chiefly,  the  Lord. 

The  visiting  clergyman  was  only  one  of  many  who  passed  that  way, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  thought  of  him  again,  until  she  was 
reminded  of  him  one  strange  day  a few  years  later  by  an  astounding, 
unbelievable  letter.  She  did  remember  his  name  after  reading  the 
signature,  and  then  she  recalled  clearly  the  guest  who  had  once  dined, 
and  chatted,  and  left,  and  been  all  but  forgotten.  There  returned  to 
her  mind  his  forceful  personality,  the  account  of  his  invalid  wife,  those 
moments  of  gentleness,  his  irresistible  convictions  in  all  matters  theo- 
logical. The  letter  told  Mary’s  mother  that  his  wife  had  laid  down 
her  burden  last  year.  Would  she  now  share  his  life,  his  home,  his 
true  affection?  The  parsonage  was  ready  and  waiting;  they  could  be 
married  at  any  time.  The  new-found  lover  wrote  that  letter  just  one 
year  from  the  day  of  her  death,  of  the  death  of  her  whom  he  had 
watched  and  tended,  whom  he  had  carried  downstairs  in  the  morning, 
and  back  to  her  quiet  room  at  twilight,  every  day  for  fourteen  years  1 

Are  we  wondering  whether  the  young  widow,  schooled  in  the 
“eternal  verities”  from  childhood  ever  sensed  even  the  distant  shadow 
of  the  immortal  triangle?  Only  one  thing  we  know;  had  the  hand  of 
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death  been  stayed,  never  would  their  paths  have  crossed  again,  and 
realizing  this,  she  was  doubtless  satisfied,  for  their  mutual  standards 
were  as  the  “house  built  upon  a rock,”  immovable  through  storm  and 
tempest. 

When  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  her  bewilderment  and 
confusion,  she  wrote,  releasing  him  from  his  letter,  sending  her 
unqualified  refusal,  for  he  was  unaware,  she  felt  sure,  that  she  had 
three  young  children  whom  she  had  been  able  to  maintain  since  their 
father’s  death,  only  through  the  kindness  of  his  mother.  But  there 
came  a day  not  long  afterward  when  another  letter  brought  a new 
message — new,  and  yet  the  same,  for,  undaunted  by  so  trivial  a matter 
as  three  entirely  unknown  stepchildren,  his  spirit  was  unchanged,  his 
purpose  unaltered.  It  was  true,  he  told  her,  not  once  had  it  occurred 
to  him.  “But,”  he  wrote,  “happy  will  be  the  day  for  me  when  you 
and  yours  are  gathered  under  my  roof.” 

Ere  long  there  they  were  gathered,  the  stern  apostle  of  orthodoxy, 
the  poetic,  beautiful  wife  who  hardly  knew  him;  her  three  active  chil- 
dren, gathered  under  one  roof,  sharing  all  things,  Mary  refusing  to 
call  him  “Father”  because  he  was  strange.  She  was  only  eleven  years 
old,  and  she  adored  her  grandmother  in  Connecticut.  Why  had  it  all 
happened?  What  kind  of  father  could  he  make;  he  who  had  been 
used  to  comparative  quiet  and  independence,  and  deep  absorption  in 
his  solemn  teachings?  How  could  her  little  brother  and  sister  be 
trained  to  consider  his  whims  and  moods,  to  let  him  have  peace  and 
quiet,  after  their  six  years  with  the  grandmother  who  saw  in  them  only 
her  lost  boy?  It  was  all  a wretched  puzzle!  Whither  it  could  all 
lead,  Mary  did  not  know,  but  month  by  month  and  hour  by  hour,  it 
was  borne  in  upon  her  wondering  spirit,  for  from  the  day  that  he 
brought  his  unexpectedly  large  family  to  the  parsonage,  to  the  day 
that  he  died,  greatly  suffering,  thirteen  years  later,  she  listened  in  vain 
for  one  unkind  word,  one  expression  of  impatience  from  his  lips.  Yet 
his  dogmas  I What  cruel  things  they  could  say  1 

After  a few  months,  there  was  Mary’s  serious  illness.  She  had 
never  been  strong,  and  night  after  night  she  weakened  and  tossed, 
bewildered,  hardly  noticing.  There  was  only  one  relief,  something 
cold  on  her  head,  something  dripping,  splashing,  wrung  out,  taken 
away,  put  back,  throughout  the  long  night.  It  all  seemed  strange,  per- 
haps a little  wrong,  for  the  touch  of  the  hand  was  new,  and  masterful. 
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and  ineffably  gentle.  Then  her  tired  eyes  saw  a huge  swaying  moun- 
tain of  dressing-gown,  saw  it  hour  after  hour  when  they  saw  at  all, 
saw  it  far  into  the  morning  hours.  Those  manuscripts  of  terrible 
theology  lay  neglected  on  the  study  table.  An  anxious  over-wrought 
mother  was  sleeping.  Her  child  recovered,  and  after  that  he  was 
always  “Father.” 

Months  grew  into  years,  and  the  great  heart  beat  with  a new  joy, 
for  a son  was  born,  his  namesake.  But  his  happy  mood  was  tempered 
and  suppressed  by  the  tremendous  significance  and  solemnity  of  life. 
Now  Mary  begins  her  idol  worship.  The  little  brother  is  hers,  and 
she  is  his.  She  loves  him,  plays  with  him,  captures  him  now  and  then 
when  he  grows  older,  and  runs  off  to  the  city  for  a day  of  seeing  the 
sights  and  buying  his  new  suit,  and  chasing  down  all  the  fun. 

On  a certain  morning  he  comes  in  from  play  with  a profane  word 
on  his  lips,  doubtless  captured  as  one  unknowingly  enslaves  a cinder  or 
a bit  of  dust  on  the  face.  The  twentieth  century  parent  who  calls 
attention  to  more  desirable  phrases,  or  suggests  that  after  all  that  was 
not  the  best  word  to  use,  does  not  live  in  that  house.  There  is  no 
hesitation,  neither  does  the  sorrowful  father  show  excitement.  He 
calls  his  wife  into  the  room.  Whether  the  young  child  even  knows 
why  he  has  to  endure  two  severe  beatings,  one  from  each  parent,  will 
never  be  known,  but  a slender,  sensitive  girl,  who  idolizes  her  little 
brother,  and  who  will  never,  while  life  and  memory  are  hers,  forget 
the  touch  of  a cool,  merciful  hand  on  her  head,  stands  by  and  watches, 
and  thinks  the  long,  long  thoughts  of  youth ! 

Sometimes  these  mysteries  grew  too  insistent;  then  she  would  walk 
on  the  ocean  beach,  and  liked  nothing  better  than  a morning  in  the 
mist  and  cold,  and  friendly  buffeting  of  the  great  northeast  storm.  She 
could  think  clearly  then,  and  gather  strength  for  the  puzzling  sweep  of 
life,  always  ahead,  always  just  behind,  and  ever  evading  answers  to 
youthful  questionings.  Down  there  by  the  sea,  with  the  salt  spray  lending 
force  and  clarity  of  vision,  she  tried  to  read  the  conflict  and  elusive 
problems  of  days  and  nights  that  we  call  life.  Then  she  would  return 
to  the  quiet  parsonage.  She  was  so  young,  and  her  eager  spirit  longed 
for  swift  variation,  for  hours  that  were  full  and  great,  and  desperately 
interesting!  Father  would  be  there,  or  perhaps  out  visiting  the  sick, 
or  hurrying  to  some  needy  parishioner.  More  than  once  Mary  saw 
his  stately  figure  moving  down  the  street,  dignified,  even  in  the  haste  of 
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carrying  a bulging  package  of  groceries  to  some  family  of  whose  lack 
he  had  learned  within  half  an  hour.  There  was  not  so  much  report- 
ing of  “cases”  in  the  late  ’fifties.  He  was  generous,  he  was  kind;  yet, 
did  God  help  him  make  his  sermons?  Occasionally  he  would  dictate 
them  to  her,  and  she  would  race  through  them  for  him  in  long  hand. 
She  was  not  sorry  that  she  had  to  hurry. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Puritan  Sabbath.  One 
of  Mary’s  most  vivid  recollections  was  her  Saturday  evening  custom 
of  straining  her  eyesight  with  a comparatively  frivolous  book  (possi- 
bly “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”),  because  to  read  by  lamplight  would  be  an 
infringement  upon  the  Holy  Day.  Sundays  were  all  much  alike, 
except  that  sometimes  Father’s  frightful  clarity  of  expression  was 
especially  manifest.  How  he  could  storm  at  his  ecclesiastical  enemies ! 
On  this  particular  morning  they  are  all  walking  home  from  church, 
Mary’s  mother  at  his  side,  the  children  ahead,  sedately  crunching 
along  in  the  snow,  and  none  can  tell  when  his  thoughts  will  return  to 
things  earthly  and  temporal,  or  how  long  he  will  ponder  on  the  Sov- 
ereign will,  on  life  eternal,  on  Heaven,  yes,  and  on  hell  and  perdition, 
hopeless  and  unending.  Conversation  grows  faint  and  weary,  and 
even  the  most  harmless  thoughts  dare  not  venture  into  the  quietness. 
Crunch,  crunch  of  careful  feet!  Oh,  if  Johnny  would  only  tumble 
down,  or  Carrie  give  one  of  her  fearful  sneezes  1 Mary  is  nearest  to 
him,  she  is  growing  fast.  The  silence  seems  to  hesitate  and  tremble. 
Father  is  speaking!  “My  dear,”  with  a look  of  indulgent  amusement 
upon  his  wife,  “My  dear,  that  child  is  all  legs,  she  must  have  a new 
frock.” 

Mary  did  have  a new  frock,  but  it  was  not  started  the  next  day, 
for  “blue  Monday”  was  rosy  Monday  for  her  mother.  That  was  the 
day  for  the  change  of  routine,  because  as  editor  of  a religious  news- 
paper “Father”  always  spent  the  day  in  Boston,  taking  his  wife  with 
him.  She  would  grow  nervous  as  the  train  hour  approached.  She 
could  never  be  ready  in  time,  it  was  impossible;  then  she  used  to  become 
excited  and  petulant.  Nearly  always  came  the  same  quieting  banter: 
“Oh  now  my  dear,  you  would  sell  yourself  for  a sixpence,  wouldn’t 
you?”  His  watch  would  slip  into  the  capable  hand.  “Eighteen  min- 
utes, plenty  of  time,  plenty  of  time!”  So  off  they  would  go,  Monday 
after  Monday.  If  only  Mary  could  have  hidden  somewhere  on  his 
massive  shoulder,  or  slipped  into  his  pocket,  and  told  me  everything! 
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Her  mother  was  loyal  and  faithful;  her  ideals  were  of  the  highest,  but 
it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  walk  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  routine 
without  frequent  break  and  recreation.  Well  her  husband  understood 
this.  Whence  came  his  insight,  his  unerring  and  utter  understanding 
of  her  difficulties  and  her  nature?  She  was  a brilliant  conversational- 
ist, and  fluency  of  expression  was  as  the  breath  of  her  being.  Both  had 
a keen  sense  of  humor.  If  his  great  consciousness  ever  fostered  a small 
or  mean  thought,  or  her  radiant  mind  once  sent  out  an  uncouth  sen- 
tence, only  the  recording  angel  found  it  out.  Those  days  in  Boston! 
She  would  return  in  the  evening,  smiling  and  relaxed  and  contented. 
For  had  she  not  been  out  all  day  with  her  lover?  Her  thoughtful 
lover,  with  the  tender,  understanding  heart,  who  knew  that  she  must 
stop  for  a little  fun,  or  perish.  They  had  worked  together  for  a part 
of  the  day;  he  always  made  a fuss  over  her  poems,  and  next  week  one 
of  them  would  appear  in  the  columns  of  his  paper.  They  had  lunched, 
and  walked,  and  laughed  in  happy  comradeship,  and  it  was  good  to  be 
alive  this  evening.  What  a far  cry  from  the  tense,  drab  outlook  of  the 
morning  hours ! She  was  ready  now  to  take  up  anew  the  routine  of 
home  and  parish  to  give  of  her  best  to  the  pitiless  fighter,  who  could 
shield  and  love,  and  play. 

The  day  came  when  Mary,  after  a long  battle  with  the  deep 
reserves  of  her  nature,  decided  to  make  her  public  confession  of  faith. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  approach  the  subject,  to  speak  of  sacred  things 
to  any  outward  ear,  but  there  was  always  “Father,”  who  was  kindly, 
who  was  calm  and  strong.  So  one  day  she  spoke  as  he  sat  at  his  study 
table,  his  noble  features  framed  by  iron  gray  hair  and  the  side- 
whiskers  of  that  generation.  Mary  never  saw  him  without  the  cut- 
away coat  and  stiff  white  shirt,  except  when  he  wore  folds  and  folds  of 
dressing  gown.  Hesitant,  with  a shy  reserve,  yet  strong  in  her  plain 
duty,  she  spoke  of  her  intention,  of  her  flowering  girlhood  faith.  It 
seemed  as  though  she  could  not  go  on,  but  she  knew  that  he  was 
thoughtful,  and  had  an  understanding  heart.  Without  a tinge  of 
excitement  or  a faltering  tone  he  answered,  answered  the  girl  who  was 
throbbing  with  the  effort  she  had  made.  “My  child,  are  you  entirely 
willing,  if  it  should  be  for  the  highest  glory  of  God,  to  be  eternally 
damned?”  There  was  a moment  of  delirium,  of  unspoken,  wondering 
anguish  of  soul.  Shuddering,  scarce  knowing  where  she  was,  but  with 
outward  control,  she  told  him  that  it  was  very  doubtful,  that  she 
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hardly  knew.  “Then,  my  child,  you  are  not  yet  ready  to  witness  a 
good  confession.”  That  was  all;  he  showed  little  further  interest. 
That  she  should  turn  away  from  all  thought  of  formulated  faith  for 
many  a long  year,  although  attending  church  regularly  as  she  was 
expected  to  do,  was  inevitable.  But  the  amazing  truth  is  that  in 
maturer  years,  long  after  his  death,  and  far  from  her  girlhood  home, 
her  utter  consecration  bore  the  marks  of  his  influence,  and  the  unas- 
sailable fact  is  that  throughout  the  years  her  memory  of  “Father”  con- 
tinued to  be  a guiding  and  dominating  force  in  her  character,  a char- 
acter before  which  words  of  mine  fall  to  dust  and  ashes. 

The  years  are  passing,  soul  conflicts  from  within  finding  a ringing 
echo  from  without.  The  Civil  War  is  imminent,  and  Mary’s  impres- 
sions of  the  whole  issue  are  influenced,  once  for  all,  by  “Father’s” 
ideas,  and  his  views  about  the  national  crisis.  With  his  rigid  beliefs. 
New  England  environment,  and  general  habit  of  mind,  of  course  he  is 
an  ardent  abolitionist?  Not  at  all!  He  hates  an  abolitionist  as  he 
hates  a liberal  theologian,  and  what  more  can  be  said?  “Mudsill”  he 
deems  an  appropriate  term  for  such  extremists,  and  promptly  adds  it 
to  his  vocabulary.  The  whole  matter  is  a ready  target  for  his  disap- 
proval, for  to  him,  not  in  slavery,  but  in  the  sanctity  of  the  Union,  lies 
the  crucial  issue.  No  play  that  I have  ever  seen  could  equal  in  dramatic 
power  Mary’s  account  of  that  fateful  day  when  the  country  rang  with 
news  of  a shot  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  that  shot  whose  target  was  the 
Union  Flag.  She  and  her  mother  were  sitting  quietly  enough,  when, 
like  a devastating  tempest,  the  dressing-gown  swept  wrathfully  upon 
them,  an  unfolded  newspaper  dangling  somehow,  somewhere.  “War 
has  begun  1 They  have  fired  on  the  flag  at  Fort  Sumter  1”  “Father’s” 
tone  almost  shook  the  house,  and  seemed  to  have  the  accumulative 
weight  of  twenty  sermons  on  Eternal  Judgment.  From  that  day  on,  he 
was  a vigorous  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  Union  cause.  Both 
of  Mary’s  children  long  afterward  opened  many  a debate  on  the  major 
issue  of  the  Civil  War.  Not  once  did  we  win;  slavery  was  not  of  first 
importance,  but  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

All  of  these  tremendous  controversies  echo  no  clamor  to  disturb 
the  life  of  kindliness  and  devotion  within  the  parsonage.  But  now 
dark  days  are  casting  their  shadows.  “Father’s”  superb  constitution 
is  beginning  to  notice  the  years  of  sedentary  life,  of  mental  strain  and 
inadequate  physical  exercise.  He  begins  to  weaken,  and  disease,  tedious 
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and  painful,  is  upon  him.  For  several  years  he  lies  bedridden,  the 
horror  of  inactivity  vying  with  acute  suffering  to  break  his  undaunted 
spirit,  and  crush  his  self-control.  Mary  waits  again  for  an  impatient 
word,  a hint  of  complaint  or  rebellion,  a single  selfish  utterance,  dur- 
ing all  those  months  and  years.  A wife’s  devoted  care  cannot  stay  the 
progress  of  disease,  and  the  time  comes  when  a night  nurse  has  to  be 
brought  into  the  household.  We  who  enjoy  the  skilled  nursing  of 
today  simply  cannot  understand.  They  find  the  best  attendant  they 
can,  but  Mary  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  his  chief  concern 
lies  in  getting  a good  night’s  rest  himself,  and  his  sleep  is  not  inaudible ! 
Be  that  as  it  may,  morning  after  morning,  when  she  goes  in  to  ask 
“Father”  how  he  is  feeling,  and  whether  he  has  slept,  there  is  a dry 
smile  and  a gesture:  “No,  my  child,  but  there  has  been  some  tall 

sleeping  in  the  next  room  !” 

He  has  occasional  visitors,  and  this  morning  there  comes  a falsely 
kind  friend,  a busybody,  a meddler.  Father  is  very  weak  now,  and 
says  but  little.  He  is  told  that  all  over  the  parish  it  is  whispered  that 
his  faith  has  failed  him;  that  since  trouble  has  come  his  props  have 
fallen,  his  God  is  no  longer  real.  Like  a pilot  who  sees  his  ship  racing 
toward  the  shattering  rocks;  like  a captain  entrusted  with  human 
lives,  immortal  lives,  he  fights  the  threatening  storm.  His  orthodoxy 
assailed  ? Better  that  he  had  never  been  born ! The  old  virility  lends 
him  strength.  The  old  fire  radiates  from  his  tired  eyes.  “They  say 
that?  You  write,  I dictate.” 

As  I am  about  to  close  my  ministry  and  my  life,  I have  one  thing 
to  say  to  my  people:  that  all  the  support  I find  in  a dying  hour  lies  in 
the  doctrines  of  truth  that  I have  preached,  which  center  in  Christ 
Jesus  and  Him  crucified,  and  it  is  to  my  heart  “a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  men  to  be  received,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,”  of  whom  I am  chief.  And  this  I would  com- 
mend to  all  with  my  latest  breath. 

That  declaration  of  faith  I have  seen,  framed,  written  hastily  with 
a pencil  and  signed  in  another  hand,  a feeble  one,  ever  since  I mastered 
my  first  reader. 

A few  days  later  there  is  another  caller,  a lonely  mother,  bereft  of 
her  son,  who  comes  to  her  pastor  on  a spiritual  errand.  Will  he  not 
console  her  in  her  sorrow?  He  is  soon  to  be  released.  Will  he  take  a 
mother’s  message  to  a son  in  the  Great  Beyond?  From  that  bed  once 
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more  renewed  strength  gives  him  speech  and  fire.  Eternal  truth  again 
threatened!  A stern  voice  rises  in  unmistakable  reproof,  uttering 
two  words,  clear,  unrelenting,  unpitying:  “No!  Spiritualism!”  The 
mother,  but  now  eager,  hopeful,  goes  out  crushed  and  broken. 

During  these  last  weeks  Mary,  in  her  twenties  now,  finds  herself 
often  standing  outside  the  sickroom,  watching,  listening,  thinking. 
And  here,  above  all,  I would  in  my  halting  but  unembellished  words, 
turning  away  from  the  realm  of  imagination,  tell  what  her  ears  hear, 
what  her  eyes  see.  Day  after  day  he  greets  old  friends,  friends  who 
have  long  since  gone  from  human  sight  and  human  sound.  Hour  after 
hour  he  sees  them,  knows  them,  talks  to  them.  Only  occasionally  he 
loses  his  vision  of  old  friends,  in  his  vision  of  angels.  “They  are  hover- 
ing over  the  room,”  he  tells  her.  And  her  eyes  look  for  them,  too, 
and  find  them  not,  yet  look  again,  and  still  again. 

But  now  I must  beg  forgiveness,  for  that  door  leading  from  the 
dwelling-place  of  dream  and  reverie,  bound  and  sealed  with  such  care 
throughout  this  little  story,  bursts  open  of  its  own  force,  and  I see 
her,  like  her  early  portraits,  like  herself,  with  soul-lit  eyes,  as  gray  as 
the  sea  that  she  loved ! And  twilight  deepens  upon  her,  and  the  fallen 
soldier,  and  his  angels. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  godly  minister,  the  unflinching  apostle 
of  all  that  he  holds  to  be  the  truth,  whose  life  is  an  open  book  to  man 
and  child,  has  a deathbed  confession  to  make.  Not  to  priest  or  par- 
ishioner, not  to  fellow-clergyman  or  layman,  not  to  spiritual  counsellor, 
or  even  to  his  God,  must  he  unburden  his  soul.  He  calls  his  wife  to  the 
bedside,  for  to  her  alone  can  he  speak;  for  her  alone  are  the  words  that 
must  lighten  his  restless  longing.  What  were  those  words,  no  one  ever 
knew,  but  their  import  she  told  to  Mary,  in  all  their  reality  and  vivid- 
ness. All  their  life  together  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  show 
the  unspeakable  depth  of  his  affection  for  her.  All  their  life  together 
he  had  suppressed  and  stifled  much  that  he  had  felt,  because  of  a con- 
suming fear  that  of  her  he  was  making  an  idol,  that  he  was  placing 
her  before  his  God.  Now  he  saw  that  he  had  made  a mistake.  Things 
were  clear  in  these  last  hours.  He  should  have  expressed  more  freely 
his  tender  devotion,  for  it  would  have  been  right  and  not  wrong.  He 
must  tell  her  before  it  was  too  late. 

More  than  threescore  winters  have  brought  the  great  northeast 
storm  since  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Forty-six  years  later 
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Mary,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  spoke  her  last  words,  “Father”  still 
vividly  before  her,  ever  attesting  lovingly  to  the  strength  she  found  in 
his  sturdy  faith  and  noble  soul. 

His  blood  does  not  flow  in  my  veins,  yet  there  lie  only  two  genera- 
tions between  me  and  one  whom  he  sought,  and  cherished,  and  held, 
for  better  and  for  worse.  One  for  whom  a great  love  grappled  with 
the  stern  beliefs  of  an  iron-clad  soul.  Grappled,  and  pierced,  and  won 
the  victory. 


James  Monroe,  Who  Banished  Kings  from 
the  Two  Americas 

By  Cora  Miley,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

|N  person,  James  Monroe,  the  fifth  president  of  the  United 
States,  was,  like  Jefferson,  over  six  feet  tall,  ungainly, 
awkward,  homely.  He  had  brown  hair,  blue-gray  eyes, 
and  an  occasional  charming  smile  that  illuminated  his  long 
thoughtful  face.  He  could  never  have  been  called  handsome  but  he 
had  an  attractive  rugged  strength  which  apparently  made  him  able 
to  endure  great  physical  strain  for,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  while 
serving  in  Madison’s  cabinet  in  the  double  capacity  of  Secretary  of 
State  and  Secretary  of  War,  he  stayed  in  the  saddle  ten  days  and 
nights,  riding  constantly  without  sleep.  In  manner  he  was  shy,  dif- 
fident, inarticulate,  never  a good  conversationalist  or  an  effective 
speaker,  and  he  had  no  grace  of  appearance.  But,  though  not  a Ches- 
terfield or  a Marlborough,  he  was  kind,  affectionate,  and  meticulously 
gentle.  He  himself  said  of  the  amenities  of  life,  “Manners  consist  of 
kindness  controlled  by  common  sense.”  And  he  practiced  his  own 
preachment,  bowing  as  gravely  and  respectfully  on  his  morning  rides 
to  the  slaves  as  to  the  gentle-folk  he  met.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  had  a 
violent  temper.  While  there  are  only  a few  records  of  outbursts,  an 
old  friend  declares  that  he  was  a man  of  “strong  feelings  and  passions 
which  he  had  learned  to  control.”  An  old  servant  said,  “When  Ole 
Marster  is  riled  up  he  can  give  anybody  two  in  a deal  and  den  beat 
him  cussin.’  ” And  there  is  the  actual  record  of  his  having  chased 
William  H.  Crawford  out  of  his  office  with  a poker  for  insolence, 
when  the  latter  was  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Usually,  however,  he  was  grave,  dignified,  useful  rather  than  orna- 
mental, a man  of  wonderful  intellectual  patience,  great  stability  and 
honesty.  Jefferson  once  said  of  him:  “Monroe  is  so  honest  that  if 

you  could  turn  his  soul  inside  out,  you  would  not  find  a spot  on  it.”  In 
spite  of  his  good  qualities,  however,  it  was  sixty-two  years  after  his 
death  before  any  biographer  wrote  of  his  fifty  years  of  public  service 
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in  that  early  experimental  period  of  American  history.  Many  biog- 
raphers wrote  of  the  aristocratic  Washington,  the  brilliant  Jefferson, 
the  erudite  Madison,  the  scholarly  Adams,  the  wily  Van  Buren,  the 
kindly  Lincoln,  but  none  took  up  pen  to  sing  the  merits  of  the  faithful 
Monroe  during  all  those  years. 

But  when,  at  last,  one  began  to  write  of  him  and  went  into  old 
records  and  examined  old  letters  of  his  contemporaries  to  see  what  they 
had  said  of  this  colleague,  he  found  they  spoke  of  him  as  “candid 
and  strong,”  “honest  and  brave,”  “plain  and  modest,”  “positive  and 
intelligent,”  “kind  and  gentle,”  “tenacious,”  “patient,”  “tolerant,” 
“unswerving  in  honor.”  Nobler  words  than  these  can  be  said  of  no 
man. 

James  Monroe  was  born  in  Virginia  on  April  28,  1758,  of  a Scotch 
Cavalier  family  which  traced  its  ancestry  back  to  one  Hector  Monroe 
who  served  as  an  officer  under  Charles  the  Second,  In  the  records 
which  are  available  at  the  present  time,  nothing  is  told  of  his  child- 
hood. Whether  he  was  a serious,  thoughtful  little  boy  or  a gay,  care- 
less one  we  do  not  know;  whether  he  wanted  to  be  a soldier  or  a sailor 
is  not  told.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  he  never  dreamed  of  being 
what  he  became,  the  President  of  a great  republic,  because  the  republic 
itself  was  not  yet  born. 

The  first  record  of  him  is  of  the  time  when,  with  John  Marshall, 
he  entered  William  and  Mary  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  next  is  when 
he  and  Marshall,  with  twenty-three  of  their  classmates  and  three  pro- 
fessors, went  off  to  fight  in  the  Revolution,  where  Monroe  became  a 
colonel  at  twenty-two.  A peculiar  circumstance  in  his  career  as  a sol- 
dier made  him  exceedingly  unhappy  and  left  an  unpleasant  memory. 
Shortly  following  his  meteoric  promotion,  he  found  himself  out  of  the 
army  entirely.  He  had  entered  the  service  as  a lieutenant  of  the  3d 
Virginia  Regiment,  was  under  fire  in  seven  battles  and  was  wounded 
at  Trenton.  In  the  campaigns  of  1778  he  went  to  serve  as  a volunteer 
aid  and  was  made  a major  under  Lord  Sterling  who  was,  in  spite  of 
his  English  title,  a commander  of  an  American  regiment.  But  some- 
way, somehow — the  story  doesn’t  tell — this  put  him  out  of  line  of  pro- 
motion and  command  in  the  Continental  army  and,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished his  work  for  Lord  Sterling,  there  was  no  place  for  him  elsewhere. 
Several  efforts  were  made  by  Washington  and  Lord  Sterling  to  find 
him  a place;  they  hoped  new  regiments  would  be  recruited  in  Vir- 
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ginia,  but  the  states  were  so  exhausted  that  further  recruiting  was 
impossible.  Jefferson,  who  was  Governor  of  Virginia  at  the  time,  sent 
him  on  a tour  of  inspection  of  the  South  and  made  him  a lieutenant- 
colonel.  With  this  service,  his  activities  in  the  army  ceased  altogether. 
Exceedingly  unhappy  over  his  inactivity,  he  brooded  constantly;  at 
one  time  he  contemplated  going  abroad  and  spending  some  time  in  the 
south  of  France;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  a letter  from  Jefferson 
to  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  then  in  Paris.  After  some  indecision, 
however,  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  decided  to  begin  the  study  of  law. 
He  hesitated  for  a while  between  Wythe,  professor  of  law  at  William 
and  Mary,  and  Governor  Jefferson,  but  at  the  advice  of  a relative  he 
finally  asked  Jefferson  to  undertake  his  legal  education.  It  was  fortu- 
nate that  he  did  so  for  the  friendship  begun  there  lasted  until  the  death 
of  Jefferson  many  years  later.  All  his  life  Monroe  was  influenced  by 
this  friend,  he  sought  his  advice  on  all  important  occasions;  Oak  Lawn, 
the  first  home  he  ever  built,  was  on  an  adjoining  mountain  to  Jeffer- 
son’s beloved  “Monticello,”  and  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  that  friendship 
that  Monroe  became  President. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  law  and  legislation  was  almost 
non-existent  in  those  days.  A young  man  beginning  the  practice  of 
law  found  himself  in  politics  inadvertently.  Monroe  spent  eleven  of 
his  younger  years  in  legislative  assemblies.  His  first  official  position 
was  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  where  he  made  practically  no  impres- 
sion. State  legislatures  rather  than  Federal  were  the  centers  of  politi- 
cal activity  at  the  time.  A young  novice  at  lawmaking  was  extremely 
overshadowed  by  the  brilliant  members  of  those  bodies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Continental  Congress  was  made  up  of  younger  and  lesser 
experienced  men.  Because  of  the  meager  and  uncertain  pay,  the  long 
tedious  journeys  to  reach  the  meeting  places  and  the  long  absence  from 
home,  older  men  did  not  wish  to  hold  political  office  in  national  gov- 
ernment. Consequently  Monroe’s  work,  in  the  three  sessions  of  Con- 
gress of  which  he  was  a member,  was  outstanding.  He  was  particularly 
active  as  an  obstructionist  in  drawing  attention  to  the  weaknesses  in 
the  Confederation. 

In  March,  1784,  he,  with  Jefferson  and  some  others,  delivered  a 
deed  to  Congress  which  ceded  to  the  United  States  Virginia’s  claim  to 
the  Northwest  territory.  During  the  summer  recess  of  Congress, 
Monroe  made  a tour  of  that  region  in  order  to  acquire,  he  says,  “ a bet- 
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ter  knowledge  of  the  posts  he  should  occupy,  the  cause  of  the  delay  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  British  troops,  the  temper  of  the  Indians  toward 
us,  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the  soil,  waters  and  natural  view  of  the 
country.”  This  was  the  first  but  not  the  only  time  that  Monroe  made  a 
tour  to  learn  first  hand  the  condition  of  the  country  over  which  he  had 
some  control. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  New  York  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  that  he  met  and  married  the  beautiful  Eliza  Kort- 
wright.  The  marriage  was  a happy  one  and  Mrs.  Monroe  added 
grace  and  dignity  to  all  his  official  life. 

Although  Monroe  was  not  a member  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
which  framed  the  Constitution — the  State  was  represented  in  that 
august  body  by  Washington,  Madison,  Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason, 
George  Wythe,  and  John  Blair — he  was  at  the  convention  watching 
every  move,  alternately  thinking  the  document  wouldn’t  do  at  all  and 
that  it  might  do  after  all.  And  every  day  he  was  writing  to  Jefferson 
about  it. 

When  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  came  before 
the  Virginia  convention,  he  opposed  it.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  that  oppo- 
sition. Agreeing  with  him  were  Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  and  John  Tyler,  the  elder.  All  fought  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  until  the  bill  of  rights  was  included. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Monroe  was  a member  of 
the  United  States  senate,  where  he  served  again  as  an  objector,  this 
time  to  Washington’s  administration:  “It  was  not  that  I doubted  the 
perfect  integrity  of  Washington  nor  the  strength  or  energy  or  his 
patriotism,”  he  wrote  in  substance  to  a friend  long  afterwards,  “but  I 
objected  to  his  administration  because  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federalist 
party  who,  I felt,  were  advocating  a kingly  government.”  Jefferson 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Monroe  was  particularly  opposed  to  Hamil- 
ton; and  at  the  time  when  Washington  was  contemplating  sending 
Hamilton  to  England,  he  set  aside  Senatorial  etiquette  and  wrote  the 
President  declaring  what  he  could  and  would  say  if  given  the  proper 
chance. 

It  may  have  been  because  of,  but  it  should  be  said  that  it  was  in 
spite  of,  Monroe’s  opposition  to  his  administration  that  Washington 
appointed  him  Minister  to  France.  The  appointment  was  not,  how- 
ever, a magnanimous  gesture  to  any  annoying  foe  but  a case  of  wise 
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expediency.  Bitter  relations  existed  between  England  and  France  at 
the  time.  The  former,  a monarchial  government,  of  course,  was  in  a 
high  tide  of  power ; the  latter  was  making  an  effort  to  establish  new 
ideas  of  freedom;  the  Bourbons  had  fallen,  but  Napoleon  had  not  yet 
risen.  A minister  who  was  in  sympathy  with  its  ideals  had  to  be  sent 
from  America  to  each  of  these  countries.  Certainly  some  one  with  an 
enthusiastic  attitude  toward  republican  ideals  had  to  be  sent  to  France. 
Thomas  Pickney,  Robert  Livingstone,  and  Madison  had  all  declined 
the  post.  Washington  did  not  want  to  send  Aaron  Burr  and  no  one 
else  was  so  well  suited  as  Monroe. 

After  more  than  a month’s  voyage  on  the  Atlantic,  Monroe  arrived 
in  Paris  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  end  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  France  was  still  shaken  from  the  terrible  ordeal  which 
she  had  experienced.  Official  affairs  were  in  great  confusion.  Not- 
withstanding Monroe’s  expression  of  good  will  toward  the  govern^ 
ment,  which  was  well  known  in  France,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
hesitated  to  receive  him.  Not  a civilized  nation  in  the  world  had  a 
recognized  representative  in  France  at  the  time.  Even  the  minister 
from  the  ever  peaceful  Switzerland  had  been  in  Paris  many  weeks  and 
had  not  been  officially  received.  As  time  went  on  without  any  progress 
being  made  toward  his  recognition,  Monroe  began  to  think  that  in  spite 
of  his  republican  views  he  was  not  going  to  be  received  at  all.  Dis- 
turbed by  his  situation  he  began,  characteristic  of  Americans  before 
and  since,  to  use  his  own  initiative  in  the  matter.  He  addressed  a letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Convention  announcing  his  arrival  and  saying 
that  he  sent  his  communication  to  him,  the  most  important  man  in 
France,  because  he  did  not  know  the  forms  of  procedure  in  this  new 
government  for  receiving  a minister.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
the  President  of  the  Convention  issued  a decree  to  receive  the  Ameri- 
can minister  and  invited  him  to  address  the  convention  on  the  next  day. 

Flattered,  no  doubt  by  succeeding  where  others  had  failed,  Monroe 
made  a most  glowing  and  ardent  address.  He  was  recognized  at  once 
as  the  Minister-Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States,  given  the 
fraternal  embrace,  and  the  flags  of  France  and  America  were  hung 
together  on  the  walls  of  the  convention  hall.  His  address,  which  had 
been  made  in  English,  was  translated  into  French  and  copies  of  it  were 
published  and  distributed. 
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But  the  whole  affair,  successful  as  it  seemed  to  him  at  the  time, 
brought  complaint  from  England  and  censure  from  the  administration 
at  home.  Edmond  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington, 
said  that  Monroe  had  not  only  exceeded  his  instructions  but  had  also 
done  what  he  was  never  intended  to  do,  delivered  his  good  wishes  in 
public  and  allowed  his  address  to  be  published.  He  said  that  he  had 
expected  Monroe  to  give  the  French  the  warm  expressions  of  friend- 
ship from  the  United  States  to  a private  committee,  not  to  a public 
assembly,  and  to  deliver  them  only  orally;  that  when  a diplomat  spoke 
aloud  he  should  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  country  to  which  he  was  a 
minister,  but  all  other  countries  as  well. 

England  did  not  like  what  Monroe  had  said  to  the  French  any 
more  than  the  French  liked  the  treaty  which  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, Jay,  made  with  England.  When  news  reached  France  that  this 
treaty  of  alliance,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  had  been  made  with 
this  enemy  country,  the  French  demanded  a copy  of  it  from  Monroe. 
But  he  knew  no  more  of  it  than  they  did  and  could  only  plead  ignor- 
ance of  its  contents.  When  a copy  of  the  treaty  finally  reached  him  he 
said  that  it  was  even  worse  than  his  expectations  of  it  had  been.  The 
irritation  of  the  French  over  this  treaty  was  so  great  that  they  declared 
the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States  to  have  ceased  to 
exist  from  the  moment  the  treaty  had  been  made.  War  was  talked 
openly.  Monroe  succeeded  in  allaying  this  temper  by  the  prudent 
advice  which  he  gave  the  Directory.  “War  with  France,”  he  said, 
“will  force  the  American  government  into  the  arms  of  England  and  to 
submit  to  her  influence;  aristocracy  will  gain  supreme  control  in  the 
United  States  and  liberty  will  be  compromised.  Be  patiently  enduring 
....  you  will  at  length  enlighten  the  Americans  and  influence  a con- 
trary choice  at  the  next  election.  All  the  wrongs  of  which  France  may 
have  to  complain  will  then  be  repaired.”  Only  through  Monroe’s  tact 
and  patience,  candor  and  fairness,  was  war  between  the  United  States 
and  France  averted. 

Monroe  declared  long  afterward  that  his  ambassadorship  to 
France  during  this  period  was  the  most  troublous  time  of  his  whole 
life.  Not  only  was  he  compelled  to  settle  disturbances  between  gov- 
ernments, but  other  difficulties  also  pressed  upon  him.  Owing  to  the 
attitude  of  France  and  England  toward  commerce  of  neutrals,  many 
American  vessels  had  been  seized  by  the  French,  condemned  for  their 
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cargoes,  and  their  passengers  incarcerated  in  French  prisons.  This 
situation  involved  the  American  minister  in  weighty  responsibilities 
and  an  exhaustive  expenditure  of  energy.  America’s  friend,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  was  confined  at  the  time  in  an  Austrian  prison 
and  Madame  Lafayette  was  awaiting  the  guillotine  in  a Paris  prison; 
Monroe  was  able  to  secure  pecuniary  aid  for  Lafayette  and  to  effect 
the  release  of  Madame  Lafayette.  The  night  before  the  day  set  for 
her  execution  this  great  lady  heard  the  turn  of  a key  in  her  cell 
door  and  looking  up,  expecting  to  see  an  officer  with  a decree  setting 
forward  the  hour  of  her  death,  she  beheld  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Monroe, 
“la  belle  Americaine,”  as  she  was  called  in  Paris,  with  the  papers  for 
her  release.  Monroe  was  also  instrumental  in  securing  the  release 
from  prison  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution, 
whom  he  kept  in  his  home,  desperately  ill,  for  nearly  two  years 
afterwards. 

But  no  matter  what  he  did  or  did  not  do,  there  was  continual  cen- 
sure from  the  administration.  When  Randolph  resigned  and  Picker- 
ing was  appointed  in  his  place,  these  censures  took  on  added  venom, 
and  at  length  Monroe  was  informed  that  C.  C.  Pinckney  had  been  sent 
to  supercede  him.  When  Pinckney  arrived,  however,  the  French 
would  not  receive  him  nor  allow  him  to  remain  in  Paris.  Monroe 
always  felt  that  the  long  periods  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  dis- 
patches and  for  the  return  of  the  replies  of  these  communications,  had 
been  as  much  the  cause  of  misunderstanding  as  the  difference  in  politi- 
cal outlook.  Dispatches  sent  in  June  were  replied  to  in  November. 
There  were  no  cables  nor  telegraph  wires,  and  the  fastest  sailing  ves- 
sels took  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It  is  surprising 
that  foreign  ministers  kept  affairs  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  their 
administration  as  well  as  they  did. 

After  five  long  weeks  at  sea  Monroe  arrived  in  America  and  went 
storming  into  the  office  of  Pickering  to  demand  the  reason  for  his 
recall.  One  historian  says : “Pickering,  who  was  not  at  all  afraid  of 
saying  what  he  thought,  gave  him  an  explicit  response.”  Another  says 
that  Pickering  refused  to  give  him  the  reason,  saying:  “There  are 

many  possible  causes  of  removal  of  a minister  other  than  misconduct, 
defective  judgment,  want  of  skill  or  diligence,”  which  intimates,  of 
course,  that  Monroe  could  choose  for  himself,  if  he  liked,  which  par- 
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ticular  reason  was  responsbile  for  the  censure  he  had  received,  and 
for  his  subsequent  recall. 

Not  long  afterward,  still  righteously  indignant,  Monroe  published 
a pamphlet,  called  “A  View  of  the  Executive,”  in  which  he  set  forth 
all  the  instructions,  correspondence  and  speeches  of  his  ministry  to 
France  and  the  vindication  of  his  acts  in  that  position.  It  is  a most 
extraordinary  document  and  caused  a furor  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion. Feeling  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Republicans,  bitter 
before  this  publication  of  “The  View,”  grew  more  intense;  the  flame 
of  partisanship  burst  into  furor.  Accusations  were  flung  back  and 
forth  and  everybody  tried  to  ruin  everybody  else’s  reputation.  With 
the  exception  of  Washington,  who  had  retired  to  private  life ! Though 
considerably  provoked,  he  made  no  public  comment  and  the  feeling 
eventually  died  down. 

Shortly  afterwards  Jefferson,  always  interested  in  his  pupil,  wrote 
the  despondent  and  angry  Monroe  that  he  ought  to  enter  public  life 
again.  “Come  to  Congress,”  he  said,  “re-appear  on  the  public  theatre; 
Cabel  has  said  he  would  give  way  to  you.”  But  instead  of  entering 
national  life  again,  Monroe  went  back  to  his  old  place  in  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  and  from  that  to  the  Governorship  of  Virginia.  He  had 
held  this  office  three  years  when  President  Jefferson  asked  him  to  go 
again  to  France  as  an  envoy.  The  President  wanted  him  to  act  as 
special  Minister  to  aid  Robert  Livingstone,  then  resident  representa- 
tive at  Paris,  in  the  purchasing  from  the  French  of  an  outlet  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  i8oi  Spain  ceded  the  Louisiana  territory  to  France  and  notified 
the  United  States  that  New  Orleans  could  no  longer  be  used  as  a “seat 
of  deposit”  for  her  shipping.  Jefferson  placed  the  matter  before 
Congress  In  December  of  that  year.  The  necessity  for  an  outlet  to 
the  Gulf  being  imperative.  Congress  appropriated  two  million  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  the  port  and  Monroe  sailed  away  to  begin  negotia- 
tions. Napoleon,  however,  having  received  alarming  dispatches  from 
England,  and  being  in  dire  need  of  money,  offered  the  whole  Louisiana 
territory  to  Livingstone  through  his  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Mar- 
bois,  before  Monroe  had  arrived  in  Paris. 

Upon  Monroe’s  arrival  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  except  to  bargain 
about  the  price  and  finish  the  settlement.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
immediate  action  Livingstone  and  Monroe  could  not  consult  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  Congress,  so  the  whole  Louisiana  territory  was  bought  with- 
out their  knowledge  or  consent.  And  thus  the  largest  transaction  of 
real  estate  which  the  world  has  ever  known  was  consummated,  the 
momentous  consequences  of  which  no  one  at  that  period  of  time  could 
foresee  or  even  dream. 

When  Monroe  had  finished  his  commission  in  Paris,  the  President 
asked  him  to  go  to  England  and  there  take  the  place  of  the  American 
minister  who  had  recently  resigned.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
Monroe  received  orders  from  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to 
take  up  with  the  authorities  in  England  the  matter  of  our  maritime 
rights.  The  people  of  the  United  States  had  suffered  so  much  from 
the  impressment  of  seamen,  search  of  vessels  and  blockades  that  it  was 
time  to  demand  settlements  for  national  claims,  Madison  said. 

The  delays  attendant  on  this  matter  were  many,  long,  and  vexa- 
tious. First  one  Englishman  and  then  another  was  designated  by  the 
government  to  take  up  the  matter  of  settlement  with  Monroe  and  Wil- 
liam Pinkney,  who  had  been  sent  over  as  an  aid,  but  without  definite 
result.  It  was  more  than  two  years  before  the  matter  was  concluded 
with  a treaty  and  then  no  provision  was  made  against  the  impressment 
of  seamen  or  the  settlement  of  claims.  Lord  Rowland,  explaining  the 
omission  of  these  matters,  said:  “My  colleague  and  I took  credit  to 

ourselves  for  having  convinced  the  two  Americans  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  subject  arising  from  the  impossibility  of  allowing  our 
seamen  to  withdraw  themselves  from  our  service  during  war,  and  from 
the  inefficacy  of  all  the  regulations  which  the  Americans  had  been  able 
to  propose  for  preventing  their  entering  the  American  ships.”  When 
the  treaty  reached  Jefferson  he  considered  it  so  inadequate  that  he 
pigeon-holed  it  and  never  presented  it  to  Congress  for  ratification. 
But  while  he  condemned  the  treaty  and  the  English  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  he  had  no  condemnation  for  his  old  friend  Monroe;  in  fact,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  wrote  him  a sort  of  concilitary  letter  at  the  time 
offering  him  the  Governoship  of  Louisiana,  a post  which  Monroe 
refused.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  good  opinion  of  Monroe  held  by 
one  of  the  English  commissioners. 

“The  American  Commissioner,  Mr.  Monroe,  has  candor  and  prin- 
ciple,” he  said.  “He  is  plain  in  his  manner  and  somewhat  slow  of  com- 
prehension, but  he  is  diligent,  earnest,  sensible  and  even  a profound 
man.  His  colleague,  who  has  been  partly  educated  in  England  and  is 
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a lawyer  by  profession,  has  more  of  the  forms  and  readiness  of  busi- 
ness and  greater  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  mind,  but  his  opinions 
are  neither  so  firmly  rooted  nor  so  deeply  considered  as  Mr.  Monroe’s.” 

During  his  residence  in  London  Monroe  went  to  Spain,  where  he 
tried  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  Florida  with  that  government,  but  in 
this  he  was  also  unsuccessful. 

He  returned  to  America  in  the  year  1807,  having  failed  in  two  of 
the  three  foreign  missions  assigned  to  him.  The  enthusiasm  which 
might  have  greeted  him  after  the  successful  negotiating  of  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase,  was  dampened  by  his  failure  in  the  other  two  countries. 

Surprisingly  enough  to  the  student  of  history  there  had  been, 
however,  a desultory  mention  of  his  name  by  John  Randolph  and  the 
old  Republicans  for  President  during  his  absence.  Jefferson,  however, 
who  was  without  doubt  for  Madison  at  that  time,  advised  him  to  with- 
draw his  name  immediately,  saying  that  it  would  ruin  all  his  future 
chances  to  be  a candidate  at  that  time.  Virginia  settled  the  matter  by 
declaring  her  vote  would  be  given  to  Madison.  And  that  was  that! 

Again  Monroe  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  political  ladder. 
Again,  at  fifty-two,  he  went  back  to  his  old  starting  place,  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  where  he  had  begun  his  career  at  twenty-four.  And 
again  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  again  he  was  called 
from  that  office  to  a place  of  greater  usefulness;  this  time  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  time  was  the  year  18 1 1 and  the  tide  of  affairs  toward  the  sec- 
ond war  with  England  was  in  full  sway.  Though  the  President  was 
absolutely  against  war.  Congress  was  taking  things  into  her  own  hands; 
bills  were  passed  for  augmenting  the  army  and  navy  and  for  organiz- 
ing the  militia.  The  President  was  being  floated  on  toward  war 
whether  he  wished  it  or  not.  Notwithstanding  the  proof  and  truth 
that  Madison  opposed  the  War  of  1812,  it  has  been  called  “Mr.  Madi- 
son’s War.”  That  the  mousy  little  President  could  start  a war  is  not 
only  incredible  but  incongruous.  It  has  been  said  also  that  Monroe 
was  the  war-monger  as  well  as  the  brains  of  the  contest.  But  Monroe 
was  not  Secretary  of  War  until  1814,  after  the  burning  of  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol  by  the  British.  Up  until  that  time  he  had  held 
but  one  position  in  the  cabinet. 

The  unique  and  unusual  situation  of  one  man  conducting  the  affairs 
of  state  and  of  war  during  hostilities  came  about  solely  through  Mon- 
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roe’s  candor  and  persistency.  Just  as  he  had,  without  solicitation, 
when  United  States  Senator,  advised  Washington  against  Hamilton, 
so  did  he  now  advise  President  Madison  against  General  Armstrong, 
his  Secretary  of  War.  The  objections  he  gave  to  President  Madison 
were  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  a man  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
War  and  lieutenant-colonel  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  General 
Armstrong  was  serving  in  both  capacities  would  bring  adverse  criticism 
on  the  administration;  and  that  no  man  could  direct  the  whole  cam- 
paign of  war  and  his  army  in  the  field  at  the  same  time.  To  this  com- 
munication Madison  gave  no  heed.  General  Armstrong  continued  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  active  in  the  field  at  the  same  time.  Six  months 
later  Monroe  sent  the  President  another  remonstrance,  saying  that 
General  Armstrong  was  now  guilty  of  corruption  in  office,  usurpation 
of  power  and  that  definite  criticism  of  the  administration  was  about  to 
be  brought  forward  before  Congress.  Still  Madison  gave  no  heed. 
Then  came  the  advance  of  the  English  Army  toward  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  flight  of  governmental  officials  and  the  burning  of  the  state 
buildings.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  was  General  Armstrong  removed 
from  office  and  Monroe,  in  this  time  of  emergency,  asked  to  assume  the 
portfolio  of  war.  It  is  a matter  of  record  that  upon  his  assumption  of 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  infused  vigor  into  all  the  mili- 
tary operations.  Enthusiastic,  determined,  he  discharged,  as  well  as 
commanded,  and  put  firmness  into  the  army. 

James  Monroe  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States  on 
March  4,  1817.  He  served  two  terms.  In  his  first  election  he 
received  more  than  five  times  as  many  votes  as  his  opponent;  in  the 
second  election  only  one  vote  was  cast  against  him.  That  one  was 
given  to  John  Quincy  Adams  by  a man  who  said  he  did  not  wish 
another  President  elected  with  the  same  unanimity  which  had  been 
given  to  Washington.  These  overwhelming  majorities  were  not  given 
to  Monroe  on  account  of  his  popularity  nor  even  on  account  of  any 
great  cause  for  which  he  stood;  the  man  was  too  sober,  too  lacking  in 
color  to  stimulate  any  such  sweeping  victory  as  that.  The  vote  can  be 
accounted  for  in  only  one  way.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a no-party 
era.  The  Federalist  party  was  in  its  death  throes.  Jefferson’s  influ- 
ence was  exceedingly  strong,  and  men  were  thinking  more  alike  than 
they  had  ever  before  or  since.  The  “era  of  good  feeling’’  the  time 
came  to  be  called. 
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Monroe’s  administration  began  and  ended  with  a pageant.  His 
two  long  tours  of  the  North  and  South  were  the  beginning  and  the 
triumphant  progress,  across  the  country,  of  Lafayette,  who  was  wel- 
comed like  a royal  guest,  came  at  the  end  of  his  administration. 

In  these  days  of  swift  and  luxurious  travel  Presidential  tours  are 
not  uncommon.  The  Chief  Executive,  accompanied  by  a retinue  of 
associates  and  bodyguards,  take  transcontinental  tours  and  return  to 
Washington  before  the  public  realizes  they  have  been  away  from  their 
official  duties. 

But  in  Monroe’s  day  it  was  no  small  undertaking  to  cover  several 
states  in  a horse-drawn  vehicle  over  new-cut  and,  sometimes,  impas- 
sable roads.  On  the  first  tour,  which  lasted  four  months,  the  Presi- 
dent went  through  the  New  England  States  and  to  the  West.  Osten- 
sibly the  trip  was  undertaken  to  inspect  the  posts  of  defense,  coast  and 
inland  fortification;  Monroe  always  believed  in  getting  first-hand 
information  of  the  country  which  he  was  to  govern. 

But  no  doubt  there  was  in  the  back  of  his  mind  the  hope  of  con- 
ciliating the  few  remaining  Federalists.  Monroe  always  said  that  he 
did  not  regard  the  existence  of  parties  as  necessary  to  free  government, 
but  when  his  bitter  antagonism  to  the  Federalists  during  Washington’s 
administration  is  remembered,  one  cannot  help  thinking  in  amusement 
that  perhaps  he  meant  that  he  did  not  regard  the  Federalist  party  as 
necessary  to  American  government.  In  any  case  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ciliated the  majority  of  the  remaining  members  of  that  party,  for  it  was 
twelve  years  before  two  parties  again  contested  the  election  of  a 
President. 

Certainly  he  had  a triumphant  tour.  There  were  assemblies  and 
dinners  and  speeches  and  receptions  at  every  stopping  place.  One  his- 
torian says : “No  member  of  tbe  cabinet  accompanied  him,  only  a 

West  Point  colonel.’’  The  absence  of  a cabinet  member  is  not  sur- 
prising when  we  learn  that  no  cabinet  as  yet  had  been  formed.  Things 
did  not  move  in  such  a swift  and  furious  manner  then  as  now.  Men 
were  more  leisurely,  even  in  governmental  affairs.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  did  not  take  office  until  September  22, 
after  the  President  return  to  Washington  from  his  first  tour.  In  an 
entry,  dated  October  30,  in  his  famous  diary,  Adams  records  that  on 
that  day  the  President  had  told  him  that  Crowninshield  (the  prospec- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Navy)  was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  also  that 
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he  had  some  weeks  back  tendered  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  to 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  that  it  was  about  time  to  receive  an  answer  from 
him;  and  he  added,  that  he  had,  on  that  day,  written  to  William  Wirt 
offering  him  the  place  of  Attorney-General,  though  he  did  not  think 
he  would  accept  it. 

A comparison  of  the  highly  organized  business  of  national  govern- 
ment today,  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  surrounds  the  Presi- 
dent on  even  the  shortest  trips,  with  the  spectacle  of  a President  going 
drifting  off  in  a carriage  with  one  companion  on  a long  journey  of  four 
months,  when  he  would  be  out  of  touch  with  his  office  and  out  of  reach 
of  communication,  only  by  means  of  an  irregular  postal  system,  is 
amazing  indeed.  And  one  can  hardly  imagine  a President  putting  off 
the  selection  of  his  cabinet  until  September  or  October  after  his  inaugu- 
ration in  March. 

In  1819  Monroe  took  a long  trip  to  the  South;  down  to  Atlanta 
through  the  Cherokee  country,  Nashville  and  Louisville,  back  to  Wash- 
ington. Again  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  welcome. 

Four  men,  well  known  to  posterity,  became  members  of  Monroe’s 
cabinet:  John  Quincy  Adams,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  man  in 
public  life  at  that  time,  became  Secretary  of  State;  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War,  though  lacking  in  experience,  being  only  thirty-five 
years  old  at  the  time,  was  even  then  manifesting  the  brilliancy  and  pro- 
fundity of  thought  so  characteristic  of  him  in  later  years.  William  H. 
Crawford,  who  had  occupied  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
Madison’s  administration,  was  continued  in  the  same  position.  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  the  warm  personal  friend  of  Monroe,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  prosecutors  of  Aaron  Burr  in  the  treason  trial,  accepted  the 
position  of  Attorney-General. 

With  the  country  at  peace,  the  President  elected  by  a large  major- 
ity, with  these  strong  men  to  aid  him,  it  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of 
a happy  and  prosperous  administration. 

When  President  and  Mrs.  Monroe  took  up  their  residence  at  the 
White  House  in  1817  they  found  it  entirely  lacking  in  all  the  comforts 
as  well  as  in  beauty.  It  had  been  only  partly  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of 
1814  and  they  were  compelled  to  use  their  own  furniture.  Old  build- 
ing materials  and  debris  were  still  piled  about  on  the  grounds,  which 
were  not  fenced;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  four-horse 
wagons  stalled  in  the  mud  in  front  of  the  house.  In  fact,  the  whole  of 
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Washington  was  not  much  more  than  a marsh.  The  roads,  or  streets, 
if  one  could  dignify  them  by  calling  them  that,  were  often  very  bad. 
Mr.  Adams  relates  an  incident  not  unusual  for  those  who  went  abroad 
at  night: 

We  went  and  dined  at  Mr.  Middleton’s  at  Georgetown.  The 
weather  having  been  foul,  the  roads  were  bad.  Our  carriage  in  com- 
ing for  us  in  the  evening  was  overset,  the  harness  broken,  and  the  boy 
Phillip  took  a sprain  in  the  side  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  him 
home  in  the  carriage.  We  got  home  with  difficulty,  being  twice  on  the 
point  of  oversetting.  At  the  treasury  office  corner  we  were  both 
obliged  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  in  the  mud.  I called  out  the  guard 
there  and  borrowed  a lantern,  with  which  we  came  home.  We  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  surgeon,  who  came  and  bled  Phillip.  It  was  a 
mercy  we  got  home  with  whole  bones. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  President  and  Mrs.  Monroe  had  strict  ideas  of  the 
formal  etiquette  which  should  prevail  in  high  places.  They  soon  set 
aside  the  easy  freedom  of  Jefferson’s  residence  in  the  White  House 
and  made  an  effort  to  restore  the  austere  and  aristocratic  form  of 
Washington’s  time.  Mrs.  Monroe  let  it  be  known  at  once  that  neither 
she  nor  her  daughters  would  pay  visits.  Following,  as  she  did,  the 
charming,  gracious  Dolly  Madison,  her  attitude  was  resented  not  only 
by  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  felt  her  haughty  manner  an  assumption 
of  superiority  to  their  respective  countries,  but  also  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  high  society  in  Washington.  In  her  “First  Forty  Years  of 
Washington  Society,’’  Mrs.  Smith  says:  “Few  people  are  admitted  to 
the  Great  House  and  not  a single  body  has  seen  Mrs.  Monroe. 
Although  they  have  lived  in  Washington  seven  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  are  perfect  strangers  to  us  all.’’ 

James  Fenimore  Cooper,  however,  has  left  on  record  a letter  pur- 
porting to  describe  a state  reception  at  the  White  House  which  gives  a 
very  different  impression  of  the  hospitality  extended  there: 

The  evening  at  the  President’s  house,  or  drawing-room  as  it  is 
sometimes  pleasantly  called,  is  in  fact  a collection  of  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple who  choose  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  appearing  in  dresses 
suited  to  an  evening  party.  I am  not  sure  that  even  dress  is  very  much 
regarded  for  I certainly  saw  a good  many  there  in  boots.  Squeezing 
through  a crowd,  we  achieved  a passage  to  a part  of  the  room  where 
Mrs.  Monroe  was  standing,  surrounded  by  a bevy  of  females.  Mr. 
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Monroe  was  in  another  part  of  the  room.  Near  him  stood  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  and  a number  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
Nation.  Besides  these,  one  meets  at  the  President’s  house  a great 
variety  of  people  in  other  conditions  of  life.  I have  known  a cart-man 
to  leave  his  horse  in  the  street  and  go  into  the  reception  room  to  shake 
hands  with  the  President,  even  though  he  offended  the  good  taste  of 
all  present  because  it  was  not  thought  decent  that  a laborer  should 
come  in  a dirty  dress  on  such  an  occasion. 

But  in  spite  of  Cooper’s  “boots  and  cart-man”  story  we  read  that 
at  Mrs.  Monroe’s  drawing  room  “elegance  of  dress  was  absolutely 
required.”  On  one  occasion  President  Monroe,  himself,  refused 
admission  to  a near  relative  because  he  did  not  happen  to  have  a suit  of 
“small  clothes  and  silk  hose.” 

Mrs.  Tuley  gives  the  following  description  of  the  dress  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe’s  family  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  “levee”  at  the 
White  House  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1825  : 

My  impressions  of  Mr.  Monroe  are  very  pleasing.  His  dress  was 
plain  and  in  the  old  style,  small  clothes,  silk  hose,  knee  buckles,  and 
pumps  fastened  with  buckles. 

We  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Monroe  and  her  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Hay  and  Mrs.  Gouverneur.  Mrs.  Monroe  is  a very  gracious  and 
regal  looking  lady.  Her  dress  was  superb  black  velvet,  her  neck  and 
arms  were  bare  and  beautifully  formed,  her  hair  was  in  puffs  and 
dressed  high  on  her  head  and  ornamented  with  ostrich  plumes.  Around 
her  neck  was  an  elegant  pearl  necklace.  Though  no  longer  young  she 
is  still  a handsome  woman.  Mrs.  Hay  is  handsome  also.  She  was 
educated  in  Paris,  where  her  most  intimate  friend  was  Hortense  Beau- 
harnis,  the  stepdaughter  of  Napoleon.  Her  dress  was  crimson  velvet, 
gold  cord  and  tassel  around  the  waist,  and  white  plumes  in  the  hair. 
The  other  daughter,  Mrs.  Gouverneur,  wore  white  satin  trimmed  in 
blonde  lace  embroidered  with  silver  thread,  and  handsome  pearl  jew- 
elry. She  also  wore  white  plumes  in  her  hair.  Bye  and  bye,  plumes  in 
the  hair  seem  to  be  the  most  fashionable  style  of  head-dress  for  mar- 
ried women. 

All  the  lower  rooms  were  opened  and  though  well  filled,  not 
uncomfortably  so.  The  rooms  were  warmed  by  great  fires  of  hickory 
wood  in  the  large  open  fireplaces  and,  with  the  handsome  brass  and 
iron  fenders,  quite  remind  me  of  our  grand  old  wood  fires  in  Virginia. 
Wine  was  handed  about  in  glasses  on  large  silver  salvers  by  colored 
waiters  dressed  in  dark  livery  with  gilt  buttons. 

Sometimes  these  fine  points,  this  hair-splitting  over  these  social 
details  are  amusing.  Adams  writes  on  one  occasion : 
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At  the  President’s,  I mentioned  to  him  Mr.  Hyde  de  Neuville’s 
extreme  desire  to  have  him  and  Mrs.  Monroe  attend  his  ball  next 
Monday,  (de  Neuville  was  the  French  minister  and  gave  the  gayest 
entertainments  in  the  little  city.  Americans  marveled  at  dinners  where 
he  served  “turkeys  without  bones  and  puddings  in  the  form  of  fowls, 
fresh  cod  disguised  like  a salad  and  celery  like  oysters.” — Editor’s 
note.)  The  President  was  disposed  to  gratify  him  if  there  had  been 
an  example  since  the  existence  of  the  present  Constitution  of  a Presi- 
dent’s going  to  the  house  of  a foreign  minister.  He  said  he  would  send 
to  ask  Major  Jackson,  who  had  been  President  Washington’s  private 
secretary,  what  the  first  President’s  practice  had  been  and  he  would 
consult  the  gentlemen  of  the  administration  concerning  it,  for  which 
he  appointed  a meeting  at  one  o’clock  tomorrow.  Mr.  de  Neuville 
came  to  the  office  in  high  anxiety  concerning  it,  and  I appointed  to  see 
him  tomorrow  at  three  o’clock.  The  President  found,  upon  inquiry  of 
Jackson,  that  President  Washington  had  never  been  at  the  house  of 
any  foreign  minister;  nor  had  any  other  President.  He  determined, 
therefore,  not  to  break  through  the  established  usage.  Next  came  the 
question  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Monroe,  upon  which  we  could  have  no 
deliberation  and  which  was  therefore  left  to  her  decision.  The  Presi- 
dent went  and  consulted  her  and  she  said  she  did  not  think  it  proper 
for  her  to  go  any  place  where  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  go.  The 
President  said  he  should  request  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hay,  to  go.  I 
called  upon  Mrs.  Hay,  with  whom  was  her  mother,  Mrs.  Monroe. 
Her  object  was  to  desire  me  to  inform  Mr.  Hyde  de  Neuville  that 
she  would  at  the  request  of  her  father,  though  she  said  it  was  much 
against  her  own  inclination,  go  to  the  ball  next  Monday;  but  it  was  upon 
conditions : first,  that  it  should  leave  her  position  with  the  ladies  of 
the  foreign  ministers  precisely  where  it  was;  that  she  would  after- 
wards neither  visit  them  nor  receive  visits  from  them  nor  accept  any 
invitations  to  their  parties;  second,  that  no  rank  or  station  should  be 
assigned  to  her  at  the  ball — no  pretense  of  distinguishing  her  as  the 
President’s  daughter;  that  at  supper  she  would  find  her  place  some- 
where among  the  commodore’s  wives  but  must  have  no  particular  dis- 
tinction shown  her;  third,  that  Mr.  de  Neuville  might  write  to  his 
own  government  whatever  he  pleased  upon  the  subject,  but  that  if  an 
account  of  the  ball  was  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers  here,  her 
name  should  not  be  mentioned  as  having  been  present. 

Society  at  this  time  was  essentially  Southern.  Virginia,  proud  of 
her  Presidents,  sent  her  most  brilliant  sons  and  daughters  to  adorn  the 
court  circle.  The  wealth  of  the  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  enabled 
Southern  Senators  and  Representatives  to  keep  their  carriages  and 
liveried  servants  and  live  in  the  style  of  royalty.  A few  of  the  richer 
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Northern  members  vied  with  Southerners  in  their  style  of  living  and 
entertainment,  but  so  inconsiderable  was  their  number  that  they  fur- 
nished only  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  was  in  1824  that  President  Monroe  invited  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  then  an  old  man,  to  visit  America.  He  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  had  intended  traveling  modestly,  in  keeping  with  his  for- 
tune, but  the  Nation  received  him  with  such  acclaim  that  his  journey 
became  like  a glorious  pageant.  A “turbulent,  boisterous,  overflowing 
enthusiasm,  the  boom  of  guns,  the  peal  of  bells  and  roars  of  huzzas” 
accompanied  him  all  the  way.  The  Marquis  had  suffered  much  since 
those  early  days  when  he  had  fought  for  freedom  for  the  American 
people.  The  revolution  in  France  and  the  five  years  he  had  spent  in 
an  Austrian  prison  had  left  their  mark  upon  him,  but  he  was  the  gay, 
high-minded,  gallant  gentleman  still.  Monroe  had  helped  him  in 
those  hard  days  and  was  his  friend  as  well  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  little  familiar  notes  which  he  wrote  the  President 
from  time  to  time  on  his  journey  are  interesting;  in  one  he  says  gaily, 
“I  feel,  my  dear  sir,  the  impropriety  to  address  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  this  half  sheet  of  paper,  but  am  pressed  for  time; 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  sin  will  remain  between  you  and  me ” 

It  was  through  Monroe’s  influence  that  Congress  finally  paid  some 
of  the  Nation’s  debt  to  Lafayette.  In  early  days  a tract  of  land  had 
been  given  him,  which  subsequently  had  been  claimed  by  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  Lafayette  could  have,  without  doubt,  established  his 
right  at  the  time  but  in  his  usual  high  way  he  released  his  claim,  say- 
ing: “I  could  never  contest  a gift  with  the  giver.”  On  this  visit  Con- 
gress gave  him  a sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a township 
of  land.  There  were  a few  votes  against  it  and  when  Lafayette  came 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  thank  the  members,  he  said  that  if 
he  had  been  of  their  number  he  should  have  voted  with  the  minority 
against  the  appropriations  because  America  owed  him  nothing,  that 
in  giving  him  her  friendship  she  had  given  him  enough. 

Politically,  Monroe’s  administration  was  an  important  era.  The 
principal  subjects  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  executive  and 
his  cabinet  during  the  two  administrations  were:  the  defense  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  promotion  of  internal  improvements,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Florida,  the  Seminole  War,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the 
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resistance  to  foreign  interference  on  the  American  Continent,  called 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  was  for  the  inspection  of  these  coast  defenses  as  well  as  for  all 
fortifications  in  that  area,  that  Monroe  took  his  two  long  trips  over 
the  country  during  the  early  days  of  his  administration. 

On  the  matter  of  internal  improvements  and  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  promote  them  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Nation,  men  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  Monroe  did  not  think 
Congress  had  that  power,  but  he  thought  it  should  have  it,  and  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  conferred  by  a constitutional  amendment. 
When  Congress  met  for  the  first  time  after  this  recommendation,  it 
declared  that  it  did  have  the  power  to  promote  internal  improve- 
ments and  Henry  Clay,  who  was  Speaker  at  the  time,  took  occasion  to 
criticize  the  President  most  injudiciously  and  vehemently,  an  act  for 
which  he  afterwards  apologized.  In  that  session  Congress  appropri- 
ated nine  thousand  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  Cumberland 
Road,  which  had  been  the  route  used  by  all  the  pioneers  from  East  to 
West.  Monroe  vetoed  the  appropriation,  explaining  that  in  his  opin- 
ion Congress  did  not  possess  the  power  to  construct  and  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  internal  improvements  within  the  states;  and  again  he 
recommended  that  the  power  be  conferred  by  an  amendment.  In 
December,  1822,  Congress  again  appropriated  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Cumberland  Road,  and  as  the  appropriation  did  not  imply 
jurisdiction  over  these  improvements  Monroe  gave  it  his  signature. 

The  administration  was  not  without  its  actual  conflicts.  Before  a 
year  of  Monroe’s  term  was  over,  hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians 
had  begun.  While  Florida  was  still  a Spanish  domain,  Andrew  Jack- 
son  had  been  ordered  to  Southern  Georgia  to  stop  Indian  outrages 
there.  Before  setting  forth  he  wrote  the  President  a letter  in  which 
he  recommended  a vigorous  policy,  among  other  things  he  advocated 
the  seizure  of  a part  of  Florida  for  Spain’s  unsettled  indemnities.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  Monroe  gave  his  approval  to  this  measure  or  not; 
he  said  he  did  not  and  Jackson  said  he  did.  At  any  rate  Jackson  acted 
as  if  he  had  full  authority  from  Washington.  He  pursued  his  cam- 
paign ruthlessly;  he  seized  Spanish  forts  and  garrisoned  them;  he 
seized  certain  lands  belonging  to  Spain;  he  approved  the  execution  of 
two  British  citizens  whom  he  suspected  of  having  aided  the  Indians. 
By  all  of  this  he  brought  America  to  the  verge  of  war  with  both  Eng- 
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land  and  Spain.  When  the  trouble  with  the  Seminoles  was  over,  it  was 
a question  of  how  far  the  administration  should  go  in  condemning  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the  President  and  the 
entire  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  one  member,  were  against  him. 
But  John  Quincy  Adams  was  so  positive  in  his  enunciation  that  Jack- 
son’s policy  had  been  entirely  expedient,  that  he  convinced  the  cabinet 
and  the  President.  And  when  Spain  demanded  explanation,  Monroe 
curtly  informed  that  government  that  the  President  had  no  censure 
for  General  Jackson. 

At  length  troubles  with  Florida  were  over,  for  through  the  ingenu- 
ity and  persistency  of  John  Quincy  Adams  the  purchase  of  Florida 
from  Spain  was  finally  consummated.  In  spite  of  the  wiles  of  Louis 
de  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  the  opposition 
of  Henry  Clay,  the  treaty  was  finally  unanimously  ratified. 

When  the  territory  of  Missouri  applied  for  admittance  as  a State 
in  1820,  a controversy  arose  at  once  over  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
there,  a controversy  which  was  to  last  for  over  forty  years.  At  this 
time,  however.  Congress  agreed  to  admit  the  State  without  restrictions 
but  determined,  as  compromise,  that  thereafter  slavery  was  not  to  be 
permitted  to  extend  farther  than  the  line  36°  30'.  The  excitement 
over  the  issue  in  Congress  was  intense  and  was  the  beginning  of  the 
hatred  between  the  sections  which  was  to  terminate  only  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  had  a more  far-reaching  consequence  than 
any  other  measure  of  the  Monroe  administration.  During  the  years 
between  1817  and  1825  a number  of  the  South  American  colonies  had 
declared  and  accomplished  their  independence  from  Spain.  Through 
the  influence  of  Henry  Clay  several  had  been  recognized  as  independ- 
ent republics  by  the  American  Government  and^  representatives  had 
been  sent  to  them.  When  the  Congress  of  Verona  met  in  1822  and 
the  subject  of  aiding  Spain  to  recover  these  colonies  was  discussed  by 
the  European  powers,  Monroe  and  his  cabinet,  with  the  approval  of 
Jefferson,  thought  it  time  to  take  action  against  this  intervention.  In 
his  message  of  December,  1823,  the  President  declared,  “We  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With 
the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have 
not  yet  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments 
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who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it  and  whose  inde- 
pendence we  have,  on  great  considerations  and  on  just  great  principles 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them  or  controlling  in  any  other  way  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States.”  The  words  of  this  message  were  at  once 
accepted  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States,  although  they  were 
never  incorporated  into  a separate  document,  and  were  never  passed 
upon  by  Congress. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  as  to  who  originated  the  idea  of 
the  message  and  who  wrote  it.  Some  attribute  the  idea  to  Canning,  of 
England,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  thought  the  idea  origi- 
nated with  him.  He  did  suggest  to  Richard  Rush,  Ambassador  to 
England  from  America,  in  September,  1823,  that  England  and  the 
United  States  should  cooperate  in  preventing  interference  by  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  in  South  America.  But  his  idea  never  came  to  frui- 
tion. The  powers  in  the  United  States  preferred  to  keep  their  country 
free  from  entangling  alliances.  There  are  some  w’ho  say  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  not  only  originated  the  idea  and  suggested  it  to  Mon- 
roe but  also  wrote  the  terse,  succinct  sentences  in  the  message  which 
constitute  the  doctrine.  Perhaps  the  Secretary  of  State  did  help  the 
President  to  draft  the  message,  but  the  idea  of  the  doctrine  had  been 
evolving  in  the  minds  of  statesmen  for  a long  time  and  had  been  given 
expression  by  them  on  several  occasions:  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  all  had  expressed  themselves  as  favoring  such  an 
idea.  After  all  it  makes  very  little  difference  who  originated  the  doc- 
trine and  who  wrote  it;  President  Monroe  announced  the  doctrine, 
spoke  the  authoritative  words  from  his  position  as  Chief  Executive, 
and  thus  gave  it  official  sanction.  It  rightfully  bears  his  name. 

The  second  inauguration  of  James  Monroe  as  President  of  the 
United  States  lacked  distinction.  At  a quarter  of  twelve  the  cabinet 
assembled  at  the  President’s  house;  the  marshal  and  one  of  his  deputies 
were  there,  but  no  assemblage  of  people.  The  President,  attired  in  a 
fine  suit  of  black  broadcloth  of  somewhat  antiquated  fashion  with  shoe 
and  knee  buckles,  rode  in  a carriage  drawn  by  four  horses  and  with  a 
single  colored  footman.  The  cabinet  followed,  each  in  a carriage  and 
pair.  There  was  no  escort  nor  any  concourse  of  people  on  the  way. 
But  on  alighting  at  the  Capitol,  the  President  found  such  a concourse 
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of  people  assembled  that  he  with  difficulty  made  his  way  through  them 
into  the  House.  There  was  not  a soldier,  constable  or  guard  present. 
. . . . There  was  much  loud  talking  and  agitation  in  the  gallery,  not 
altogether  ceasing  even  when  the  President  was  reading  his  address. 
How  things  have  changed!  When  the  President  wishes  to  pass,  he 
does  so  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  equal  these  days,  to  royalty.  When 
he  speaks,  the  whole  world  listens. 

Monroe  the  President  was  a very  different  man  from  that  young 
objector  who  took  his  stand  against  the  Father  of  his  country  and 
wrote  indignant  justifications  of  his  own  acts  and  mistakes.  Adams 
says  that  as  President  he  was  procrastinating,  cautious,  vacillating. 
And  that  when  something  important  should  he  decided  he  would  go  off 
to  Oak  Hill  and  leave  the  matter  undecided  for  the  time  being.  But  one 
must  take  the  word  of  Adams  with  understanding.  Adams  was  a slave 
to  duty  and  whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  punctuality  and  dispatch.  In 
addition  he  was  exceedingly  irritable  at  any  delay  or  deviation  in  atten- 
tion to  public  matters.  He  himself  was  not  one  to  weigh  and  ponder  a 
matter;  his  mind  worked  with  astonishing  celerity  and  good  judgment 
at  a moment’s  notice  and  he  could  neither  understand  nor  have  patience 
with  one  of  slow  mental  processes. 

That  Monroe  was  slow  in  his  mental  processes  was  well  known; 
even  his  best  friends  did  not  consider  him  brilliant.  In  this  light 
Adams’  view  may  be  understood.  There  is,  however,  ample  proof 
that  Monroe,  after  he  became  President,  either  achieved  a tolerant 
patience  or  became  somewhat  unsure  about  his  own  opinion.  There 
was  vacillation  enough.  Certainly  he  consulted  Jefferson  and  Madison 
on  all  occasions.  How  this  evolution  of  the  spirit  came  about  is 
intriguing.  One  asks  oneself:  did  he  learn  caution  by  his  own  mistakes? 
Did  the  change  come  about  through  the  fact  that  he  was  old  and  his 
spirit  worn  out  with  the  strife?  Had  the  years  made  him  benevolent 
and  indulgent?  Did  he  realize  the  Presidency  was  a great  responsi- 
bility for  one  of  his  limited  intelligence  and  therefore  proceeded 
slowly  ? 

These  things  cannot  be  determined,  of  course,  but  there  are 
changes  in  his  personality  which  are  certain  enough. 

He  was  punctilious  in  his  demands  for  respect  to  himself  as  Presi- 
dent. But  according  to  those  who  knew  him  well  this  was  not  because 
of  personal  vanity  but  because  of  the  regard  which  he  himself  had  for 
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the  Presidency.  In  the  last  days  of  his  administration  when  the  cam- 
paigning for  the  office  of  President  became  so  bitter — more  so  because 
it  was  personal  instead  of  partisan — he  never  by  word  or  gesture  let  it 
be  known  which  of  the  candidates,  Adams,  Clay,  Calhoun,  or  Jack- 
son,  he  thought  the  best  fitted  for  that  high  position.  He  said,  not 
once  but  many  times,  that  he  thought  it  unethical  for  a President  or 
ex-President  to  descend  to  participation  in  a political  campaign. 

All  through  the  seven  years  which  constituted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  preserved  that  same  demeanor,  careful  of  every  expression  that 
passed  his  lips  lest  it  be  unfitting  from  one  who  had  occupied  the  Presi- 
dency. Judge  Watson,  a member  of  the  Monroe  family,  says  of  him 
in  that  period  of  his  life : “In  retirement  his  great  care  seemed  to  be 

to  do  nothing  unbecoming  in  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States.  He 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  party  politics. 
This  was  beneath  his  dignity  and  unjust  to  the  people  who  had  so 
highly  honored  him.”  Hence  Mr.  Monroe,  after  retiring  from  office, 
rarely,  if  ever,  expressed  his  opinions  of  public  men  or  measures,  except 
confidentially. 

He  refused  to  serve  as  an  elector  of  Virginia  in  1828,  saying  no 
President  should  take  any  part  whatsoever  in  any  political  contest. 
However,  like  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  thought  no  position  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  by  the  people  beneath  his  dignity.  Consequently, 
he  served  willingly,  as  do  the  English  squires  in  such  offices,  when  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  district.  He  was  also  a member 
of  the  1829  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention.  And  he  served  as 
post  regent  for  the  University  of  Virginia  with  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

Monroe  was  singularly  free  from  petty  emotional  qualities  in  the 
years  of  his  Presidency;  conceit  and  vanity  were  entirely  lacking  in  his 
make-up.  Although  he  was  closely  associated  with  the  great  men  of 
history  for  over  fifty  years,  he  had  no  envy  of  them  or  prejudice  against 
them.  John  Adams  had  hated  him;  nevertheless,  he  selected  Adams’ 
son,  John  Quincy,  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  which  was  at  the 
time  the  stepping-stone  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  secure  in  his  belief, 
after  his  retirement,  that  he  had  given  good  service  to  America  and 
his  record  substantiates  his  opinion.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  a color- 
ful, brilliant  figure  like  Clay  or  Jefferson  or  a fluent  speaker  or  writer; 
he  was  diffident  in  manner,  wanting  in  imagination,  lacking  in  general 
culture;  a man  of  action  rather  than  thought,  a plain  substantial  states- 
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man,  and  according  to  his  contemporaries,  always  a man  of  “sound 
judgment.” 

During  those  seven  years  of  retirement,  he  spent  his  time  between 
Oak  Hill,  his  beautiful  Virginia  estate,  and  New  York,  the  home  of 
his  daughter.  Unfortunately,  in  those  last  years,  he  found  himself  in 
financial  embarrassment.  He  had,  like  the  Adamses,  grown  poor  in 
office.  In  his  prolonged  ministries  abroad  he  had  incurred  heavy 
expenses  for  which  the  salary  of  the  office  was  inadequate  and  for 
which  Congress  had  never  reimbursed  him.  The  matter  had  been 
taken  up  several  times  with  that  body  but  nothing  had  come  of  it.  A 
few  months  after  his  wife’s  death  in  1830  he  advertised  his  Oak  Hill 
property  for  sale  and  went  to  live  permanently  with  his  widowed 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hay.  Lafayette,  remembering  old  kindnesses,  offered 
to  relieve  his  financial  necessity  in  the  most  tactful  manner,  but  Monroe 
would  not  accept  it.  Some  allowance  was  finally  made  for  his  claims 
by  Congress,  however,  and  after  his  death  his  heirs  received  a moder- 
ate sum  for  the  papers  which  he  had  preserved. 

He  died  in  New  York  on  July  4,  1831,  and  was  buried  there. 
Many  years  later  his  body  was  carried  to  Richmond  under  the  escort 
of  a famous  regiment  of  New  York  and  interred  in  Hollywood  Ceme- 
tery, just  one  hundred  years  from  the  day  of  his  birth. 
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Dorchester  and  Its  Mystery  Fort 

By  Mary-Elizabeth  Lynah,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on;  and  our  little  life  is 
rounded  with  a sleep.” — Shakespeare,  “Tempest,”  Act  4,  Scene  i. 

BOUT  six  miles  from  the  diminutive  town  of  Summerville, 
South  Carolina,  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ashley  River, 
dwindling  to  the  dimensions  of  a mere  stream,  flow  slug- 


^1  gishly  through  a basis  of  marl,  hemmed  in  by  steep  bluffs. 

Few  people  today  have  the  time  or  the  canoe  requisite  for  exploring 
these  shallow  headwaters  of  the  Ashley,  but  to  one  who  has  paddled, 
Indian-like,  up  the  silent  stream,  and  come  suddenly  upon  the  pic- 
turesque bluff  of  Booshooe,  with  its  crumbling  coronet  of  ruins,  the 
impression  forever  remains  of  the  immense  loneliness  and  ghostly 
beauty  that  hover  over  the  site  of  the  vanished  town  of  Dorchester. 

For  those  modern  explorers,  however,  who  though  desirous  of 
adventure,  are  yet  unwilling  to  forego  for  it  the  comforts  of  their 
practical  motor  cars,  there  is  an  overland  approach  to  the  mysterious 
ruins  by  way  of  Summerville,  along  one  of  those  oak-bordered,  moss- 
festooned  roads  so  characteristic  of  the  Carolina  low  country. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  choice  season  in  which  to  make  a pilgrimage 
to  old  Dorchester,  and  its  forlorn  ruins — all  that  now  remains  of  the 
prosperous  town  of  pre-Revolutionary  times. 

Some  people  prefer  to  visit  it  in  the  spring,  about  Eastertime, 
when  the  crumbling  and  jagged  remains  are  enmeshed  in  a tangled 
mass  of  Virginia  creeper  and  southern  smilax,  whose  new-green  leaves 
afford  a welcome  contrast  to  the  dull  and  gloomy  grey  of  ruins.  Then, 
one  may  climb  to  the  top  of  the  well-preserved  bastion  and  survey  from 
its  heights  the  slowly  flowing  river,  with  its  little  beach  of  blinding 
white  sands,  or  else  wander  through  the  neighboring  woods  whose 
boggy  portions  are  aglow  with  wild  Easter  lilies  and  pale  violets. 

Others,  however,  prefer  the  autumn.  Then,  the  ancient  Indian 
fort  is  sheathed  in  flaming  leaves,  and  the  surrounding  fields  boast 
innumerable  plumes  of  goldenrod,  while  jolly  red  partridge  berries 
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may  be  found  cleverly  cached  underneath  the  damp  blanket  of  leaves 
at  the  feet  of  giant  oaks. 

Stark  desolation  enfolds  the  site  in  winter.  The  biting  winds  from 
the  river  sweep  over  ruins  of  church  and  fort,  and  rains  flood  the 
deserted  fields,  serving  to  emphasize  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor  the 
strikingly  pathetic  contact  between  the  thriving  Dorchester  of  pre- 
Revolutionary  times,  and  the  forsaken  Dorchester  of  today. 

Dorchester,  it  is  believed,  once  boasted  two  main  streets,  one  lead- 
ing north  and  south,  and  the  other  east  and  west,  having  at  its  eastern 
extremity  St.  George’s  Church,  of  early  eighteenth  century  construc- 
tion. The  Indian  fort  faced  the  church,  being  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  north-south  street,  and  commanding,  from  its  excellent  loca- 
tion on  the  bluff,  the  approach  to  the  town,  the  bridge  across  the  river 
and  the  town  proper. 

As  mysterious  as  an  obsolete  cipher  is  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
this  ancient  fortification,  no  record  of  which  can  be  found. 

Numerous  theories  have  been  evolved,  the  majority  of  which  are, 
at  best,  purely  romantic  conjectures.  It  has  been  suggested  by  romanti- 
cists that  the  fort  was  constructed  by  the  Spaniards,  years  before  Eng- 
lish footprints  had  been  indelibly  impressed  on  Carolina  soil. 

Such  writers  as  C.  Irvine  Walker  have  argued  that  Dorchester 
Fort  was  built  little,  if  any,  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  but  this 
theory  is  exploded  by  the  following  item,  as  recorded  in  the  will  of  one 
John  Skene,  who  died  in  1768  : 

I bequeath  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fortifications  all  of  my  great 
guns  for  the  use  of  the  Magazine  and  Fort  at  Dorchester,  reserving 
to  the  officers  (for  the  time  being)  of  the  Saint  George’s  troop,  the 
Liberty  of  using  them  on  any  public  day,  especially  on  his  Majesty’s 
Birth  Day  and  the  23rd  of  April. — (“Book,  1761-77,”  p.  235,  Pro- 
bate Court,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.) 

Judging  from  the  above  bequest,  the  “Fort  at  Dorchester”  had 
been  in  existence  for  a number  of  year  prior  to  1768,  and  the  most 
probable  and  acceptable  of  the  various  theories  mentioned  above  is 
the  one  which  suggests  that  the  fort  was  built  by  early  English  settlers 
as  an  outpost  against  the  hostile  Indian  tribes,  with  which  the  surround- 
ing country  was  infested. 

Well-known  historical  facts  approve  this  last  theory,  and  the  story 
of  the  old  fort  at  Dorchester,  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
town  itself,  is  as  follows: 
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In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1680,  Charles  Town  was  moved  from  its 
original  site  on  the  west  bank  of  the  upper  Ashley  River  to  its  present 
location — the  peninsula  located  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers 
and  known  as  Oyster  Point. 

At  this  period  of  Charleston’s  history,  planters  whose  lands  were 
scattered  around  the  original  city  site,  remained  on  their  plantations 
along  both  banks  of  the  Ashley  between  Charles  Town  in  its  new  loca- 
tion, and  the  present  site  of  Summerville. 

Marauding  Indians  filed  through  the  dense  forests,  virgin  save  for 
the  occasional  clearings  made  by  the  planters,  and  made  silent  and 
deadly  onslaughts  upon  the  widely  scattered  settlers,  who  were  forced 
to  clear  their  fields  and  build  their  homes  in  armed  preparedness. 

One  of  these  settlers,  John  Smith,  by  name,  was  the  original 
grantee  of  a piece  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Upper  Ashley  River 
known  by  the  Indian  name  of  “Booshooe”  or  “Boo-shoo”  Bluff. 

For  years  Booshooe  was  a thriving  little  settlement,  but  after  the 
death  of  its  owner,  John  Smith,  who  had  been  created  a Cassique  some 
time  before  his  death  in  the  year  1682,  the  settlement  petered  out, 
reverting  to  an  overgrown  “old  field,”  upon  which  the  greedy  forest 
encroached  by  degrees  during  the  next  fourteen  years. 

Other  settlements,  however,  were,  unlike  Booshooe,  successful  in 
their  heroic  battle  with  the  almost  overpowering  forces  of  an  inimical 
and  untamed  Nature.  Most  of  these  were  situated  on  the  Ashley 
within  easy  reach  of  Charles  Town,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  scattered  nature  of  the  sites  warranted  the  construction  of  a fort 
such  as  that  at  Dorchester  for  their  common  protection. 

In  fact,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  planters  looked 
toward  neighboring  Charles  Town  as  the  only  haven  of  refuge  in  case 
of  a concentrated  Indian  attack. 

Towards  Charles  Town,  moreover,  they  were  wont  to  look  for  a 
sanctuary  for  their  souls  as  well  as  for  a place  of  security  in  times  of 
war,  for  no  churches  existed  in  the  environs  of  that  city,  and  it  was  in 
an  effort  to  fill  precisely  this  need  that  the  little  town  of  Dorchester 
came  into  being. 

In  the  year  1695,  the  Independent  Church  of  Charles  Town, 
through  its  prominent  members,  among  whom  may  be  numbered  Wil- 
liam Norman,  reported  to  their  “brethren”  in  New  England  this 
shockingly  churchless  condition  which  prevailed  in  the  regions  round 
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about  their  city,  and  it  was  in  answer  to  this  summons  for  aid  that  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Lord,  of  Dorchester,  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  set  sail  from  Boston  for  Carolina  in  the  middle  of  December, 
1695,  it  being  the  express  purpose  of  himself  and  his  followers  “to 
set  up  the  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ  ther,  if  the  Lord  conveyed  them 
safely  thither,  according  to  Gospell  truth  with  a very  large  profession 
of  ther  falthe.” 

The  would-be  missionaries  arrived  in  the  City  of  Charles  Town  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month,  and,  after  thoroughly  looking  the 
situation  over,  decided  that  the  very  place  for  their  proposed  settle- 
ment would  be  the  overgrown  “old  field,”  as  they  labeled  it,  on  the 
Upper  Ashley  River,  known  to  the  world  at  large  as  Booshooe  Bluff. 

The  “brethren”  accordingly  purchased  some  four  thousand  or  four 
thousand  and  fifty  acres  in  that  locality,  and  set  about  the  serious  task 
of  building  homes,  naming  the  little  town  that  sprang  up  as  the  result 
of  their  labors,  Dorchester,  In  remembrance  of  their  old  Massachu- 
setts home,  so  recently  deserted  for  the  wilds  of  Carolina.  Dorchester 
Township,  or  simply  Dorchester,  as  mentioned  above,  was  the  name 
applied  to  the  entire  tract  purchased  by  the  colonists,  but  In  time,  the 
name  of  Dorchester  was  applied  only  to  the  trading  post  on  the  river, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  four  thousand  odd  acres  were  known  as  the 
township. 

Certainly,  had  there  been  a fort  extant  at  Dorchester,  some  men- 
tion would  have  been  made  of  it  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lord  or  his  fellow- 
parishioners.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  they  described  the  site 
of  their  town  simply  as  an  “old  field,”  which  proves  rather  conclusively 
that  no  fortification  stood  thereon  at  the  time  of  their  purchase. 

It  is  to  be  believed,  nevertheless,  that  the  fort  was  built  shortly 
after,  or  perhaps  just  previous  to  the  founding  of  the  town  itself,  for  in 
those  harrowing  times  the  first  thought  of  a group  of  colonists  natu- 
rally was  directed  towards  securing  themselves  against  the  all  too  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  hostile  red  men.  So,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tradi- 
tion points  out  that  the  first  act  of  these  followers  of  God  was  to  build 
a place  of  worship,  it  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  them  that  they  failed  to 
provide  for  their  bodily  safety  as  well  as  for  their  souls’  welfare. 

The  choice  of  the  Dorchester  site  was  not  the  haphazard  act  of  a 
band  of  zealots,  too  blinded  by  bigotry  to  be  capable  of  realizing  mate- 
rial values.  It  was  the  sane  and  practical  selection  of  a location  that 
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was  to  afford  many  advantages,  all  of  which  were  quite  apparent  to 
these  godly,  but  level-headed  men,  who  had  decided  among  themselves 
that  a trading  post  town  would  probably  be  as  worthy  a medium 
through  which  to  spread  their  gospel  as  any  other.  The  site  was  most 
advantageously  located  for  a center  of  trade,  being  situated  on  a water 
route  easily  accessible  to  Charles  Town,  v/hich  in  those  nearly  roadless 
times,  was  a factor  of  paramount  importance. 

Then,  too,  it  was  much  easier  for  them  to  clear  out  the  fourteen 
years’  undergrowth  and  weeds  from  the  “old  field”  than  it  would  have 
been  to  hew  another  clearing  out  of  the  primeval  forest. 

Thus,  with  fort  and  church,  the  two  most  important  buildings  of 
pre-Revolutionary  days,  constructed,  the  city  fathers  set  about  dividing 
into  lots  those  of  the  acres  which  were  destined  to  compose  the  town 
proper,  whereas  the  remaining  acres,  completing  the  township,  were 
apportioned  to  the  would-be  planters  among  the  settlers. 

By  degrees  the  town  became  a prosperous  trading  post,  and  a dis- 
tribution point  for  the  surrounding  countryside,  and  the  fort  became  a 
symbol  of  sanctuary  to  which  men,  women  and  children  fled  at  the 
warning  cry  of  “Indians  !” 

From  Dorchester  Fort  such  brave  soldiers  as  Captain  Chicken 
were  sent  forth  to  meet  the  cunning  red  warrior  bands,  and  many  were 
the  skirmishes  between  Indians  and  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ponds, 
where  Captain  Chicken,  at  the  head  of  the  Goose  Creek  militia,  scored 
a victory  over  the  red  men. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  all  Inidans  were 
hostile  to  the  white  men.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  any  attack  of 
concentrated  Indian  tribal  forces  was  ever  made;  for  the  tribes  were 
too  torn  internally  by  mutual  animosities  and  tribal  jealousy  to  unite 
in  any  common  cause.  Such  a condition  of  affairs  was  a source  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  colonists,  who  realized  that  the  combined  forces  of 
the  neighboring  tribes  would  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  wipe  them  out 
on  short  notice. 

It  is  said  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  Indians  did  not 
despise  the  pale  hued  strangers,  nevertheless  none  of  the  red  men 
respected  the  interlopers,  and  often  made  silent  sport  of  them.  How- 
ever, it  is,  nevertheless,  a fact  that  a great  number  of  the  more  prac- 
tical members  of  the  tribes  were  lured  to  the  trading  post  at  Dorches- 
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ter  Town  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  trade  off  their  wampum,  of 
which  they  had  an  over-sufficiency,  for  something  far  more  potent. 

The  whites  were  rather  particular  as  to  who  their  Indian  visitors 
might  be,  however,  and  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  visiting  red 
men  were  not  sly  enemies  seeking  a foothold  in  the  town  with  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  settlement,  which,  believing  them  within  its 
bounds  on  a trading  mission,  was  open  to  a surprise  assault. 

The  colonist,  moreover,  though  he  hardly  suspected  all  Indians 
of  being  his  enemies,  scarcely  credited  them  with  being  his  trustworthy 
friends,  and  it  was  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  strained  relations 
between  red  and  white  men,  that  a pass  system  was  evolved,  whereby 
the  traders  issued  passes  to  trader-Indians  or  traveling  warriors  desir- 
ous of  passage  through  the  town. 

The  following  is  such  a pass,  being  taken  from  a manuscript  of  the 
middle  eighteenth  century: 

To  all  people  whom  it  may  concern:  Whereas  the  bearers  of 

this,  being  our  brotherly  Indians,  desire  the  favor  of  you  to  let  them 
pass  and  repass  they  being  going  to  war  against  their  enemy  Indians, 
and  it  is  the  favor  of  us  to  acquaint  you  of  the  same,  in  the  hopes  that 
you’ll  supply  them  in  a little  victuals  if  they  stand  in  need  of  them 
without  killing  any  of  your  creatures,  to  prevent  their  doing  any  dam- 
age; whereas  many  damages  have  been  done  by  these  northward 
Indians,  in  hopes  you’ll  think  nothing  of  their  passing  and  repassing 
they  being  not  the  same,  but  are  friendly  Indians  that  lives  in  our  land; 

(The  pass  quoted  above  was  signed  by  four  traders  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  witnesses  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Indians,  whose  cause  they 
were  sponsoring,  and  in  spite  of  its  queer  twists  of  language,  is  of  con- 
siderable value  as  an  object  of  historical  interest  and  record.) 

In  less  than  a quarter  of  a century  after  its  foundation,  Dorchester 
boasted  i,8oo  inhabitants,  of  whom  500  were  whites.  The  thriving 
little  town  possessed  the  customary  shops  and  taverns,  but  was  unique 
in  that  it  sponsored  a free  school  by  1734,  as  well  as  a circulating 
library  and  a parcel  post  system,  operated  by  private  parties  dwelling 
in  nearby  Charles  Town. 

Dorchester,  like  the  towns  of  the  Old  Continent,  had  its  fairs, 
which  were  held  in  October  and  April.  It  also  had  its  special  market 
days,  Tuesday  and  Saturday  of  each  week. 

With  such  an  auspicious  beginning  and  substantial  foundation,  it 
would  seem  that  the  little  town  of  Dorchester  would  have  continued 
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to  grow  and  flourish  for  years  to  come.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case. 

Dorchester’s  rise  had  been  phenomenal;  her  fall  was  meteoric. 

One  might  almost  believe  that  some  grim  Indian  warrior  had 
placed  an  eternal  curse  on  Booshooe  Bluff  at  the  time  it  was  wrested 
from  his  race  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pale-face  John  Smith. 

After  the  death  of  John  Smith,  the  Cassique,  Booshooe  had  fallen 
into  oblivion.  Then  under  the  missionary-founder.  Rev.  Lord,  the  set- 
tlement had  enjoyed  a reincarnation.  Once  more,  however,  the  Bluff, 
now  known  as  Dorchester,  was  to  be  deserted  by  civilization,  with  the 
exception  of  the  grim  Indian  fort,  which  was  to  play  a colorful  role 
in  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  when  it  was  garrisoned  by 
men  under  such  famous  leaders  as  Moultrie  and  Captain  Francis 
Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 

Dorchester  Town’s  rise  and  sudden  growth  were  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  its  fall,  for,  with  the  constant  increase  in  population,  the  land 
proved  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  colonists;  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  sudden  discovery  that  the  country  was  unhealthy,  and  so  unfit 
for  habitation,  accounted  for  the  sudden  migration  to  Georgia  in  1752. 

When  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  was  suggested  to  the  colonists  as 
an  attractive  place  in  which  to  make  their  future  home,  over  one-half 
of  the  population  left  their  Dorchester  homes  and  traveled  across 
Carolina,  settling  in  the  neighbor  State.  At  their  head  was  a Con- 
gregationalist  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Osgood,  and  it  is  said  that  to 
this  day  descendants  of  his  followers  are  to  be  found  living  in  Liberty 
County. 

The  migration  into  Georgia  continued  through  the  year  1756,  and 
then  for  another  forty  or  fifty  years  Dorchester  struggled  for  exist- 
ence. All  efforts  to  renew  the  prosperity  of  the  town  were  in  vain,  and 
in  a few  years,  deserted  by  the  colonists  whose  handiwork  it  was,  Dor- 
chester, the  town,  passed  into  oblivion. 

The  fort  at  Dorchester,  however,  lived  on. 

For  years  its  glory  was  dimmed  and  its  utility  impaired  by  the 
neglect  of  its  upkeep  at  the  hands  of  the  few  remaining  inhabitants, 
who,  like  their  fellow-countrymen,  were  busying  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  find  a satisfactory  and  pacific  solution  to  the  great  political  problem 
that  confronted  the  people  of  the  American  Colonies. 
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A peaceful  remedy  was,  unfortunately,  out  of  the  question.  The 
acute  political  ills  of  the  American  Colonies  demanded  an  immediate 
antidote,  and,  as  evolution  is  but  at  best  a slow  process  of  mutation, 
revolution  was  declared  the  country’s  only  hope  of  improving  condi- 
tions that  were  fast  becoming  unbearable. 

So  the  American  people,  after  having  chafed  for  years  under  the 
blind  and  binding  autocracy  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
stranger-king,  suddenly  declared  their  independence  of  allegiance  to 
any  temporal  ruler. 

In  preparation  for  just  such  a crisis,  Dorchester  fort  was  ordered 
fortified  by  the  Council  of  Safety  of  the  Province  in  the  year  1775, 
and  there  exists  today  a record  of  the  payment  of  money  on  account  of 
this  expenditure,  dated  early  in  the  year  1776. 

Tabby,  a composition  of  oyster  shells  and  burnt  shell  lime,  was 
applied  to  the  fort  as  reinforcement,  and  some  of  this  same  tabby,  or 
tappy,  was  also  employed  in  repairing  Fort  Lyttleton,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina. 

In  1775,  moreover.  Commissioners  of  Fortifications  were  appointed 
for  the  fort,  and  in  December,  these  commissioners  were  the  recipients 
of  urgent  orders  for  the  hasty  erection  of  a barracks,  a cell  for  pris- 
oners, and  a guardroom  in  the  ancient  fortification. 

Two  months  later,  military  stores  were  transported  to  the  fort  so 
recently  repaired  by  the  council. 

The  Revolution  was  at  hand,  and  Dorchester  was  in  readiness. 


Dorchester  fort  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  At  one 
time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  American  forces;  at  another  occupied  by 
the  British. 

Many  are  the  famous  leaders  who  fought  therein.  Marion,  the 
Swamp  Fox,  of  guerilla  warfare  fame,  was  ordered  to  garrison  the 
fort  at  Dorchester  with  two  companies  of  his  men,  and  General  Moul- 
trie pitched  camp  there  in  1778,  with  a detachment  of  State  troops. 

Dorchester,  moreover,  played  an  important  role  in  the  defense  of 
South  Carolina  against  the  British  under  Lord  Rawdon,  and  the  names 
of  Sumter,  Greene,  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee,  and  Lee’s  rival.  Colonel 
Wade  Hampton,  are  all  closely  associated  with  the  story  of  Rawdon’s 
defeat. 
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Charles  Town  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1780,  at  which  time 
Dorchester  also  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Then  it  was  that  Sumter, 
called  by  one  historian  “a  roving  brigadier,”  “scoured  the  country 
from  Wassamasaw  to  Dorchester.” 

Dorchester  remained  a British  post  until  the  year  1782,  when  Col. 
Wade  Hampton  with  a party  of  mounted  militia  “cleared  the  field 
before  him.” 

The  recovery  of  the  fort  took  place  in  the  month  of  December, 
and  by  Christmas  time  the  soldiers  had  returned  home  amidst  scenes  of 
dire  poverty  and  distress. 

Confusion  reigned  supreme  in  those  days  towards  the  close  of  the 
war.  Incendiarism  was  rife  in  the  towns,  assassinations  in  the  country; 
and  one  planter  from  the  little  settlement  of  Ninty-Six  was  murdered 
just  as  he  was  about  to  pass  by  Dorchester.  Robber  bands  plied  a 
flourishing  “trade”;  and  Judge  Burke  besought  the  people  to  refrain 
from  perpetrating  acts  of  private  revenge,  declaring  that  after  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  war,  the  people’s  minds  had  become  obsessed 
with  a lust  for  blood,  which  desire  they  were  apt  to  satiate  in  fiendish 
homicide. 

As  time  passed,  however,  conditions  reverted  to  normal,  and  war 
became  a memory  until  the  year  1812,  when  Dorchester  was  again 
garrisoned. 

It  was,  however,  to  be  the  last  time  the  old  fort,  battered  by  many 
wars,  should  see  active  service.  After  the  war  had  ended  the  fort  was 
deserted.  The  town  was  by  then  quite  abandoned — no  vestige  of  the 
one  flourishing  populace  remaining.  Ruins  marked  the  sites  of  dead 
homes,  empty  taverns,  and  forsaken  library.  Ruin,  too,  soon  engulfed 
the  Indian  fort,  whose  only  visitors  for  many  years  were  the  successive 
seasons  with  their  accompaniment  of  rain  and  wind,  bloom  and  decay. 

Today,  the  ancient  fortress  keeps  ghostly  watch  over  the  remains 
of  its  neighbor  ruins,  the  church  across  the  way,  and,  defiant  of  the 
civilization  that  forsook  it,  crumbles  by  slow  degrees,  burying  with  it 
secrets  never  to  be  shared  with  any  man. 
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United  States 

By  Joel  N.  Eno,  A.  M.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
ANKIND  includes  all  of  the  human  species;  only  loosely 
called  a race  or  family;  this  species  having  three  chief 
varieties,  color  being  the  most  conspicuous  distinction; 
namely,  the  white;  the  yellow,  or  Mongolian,  shading  into 
brown  and  red;  and  the  black.  These,  viewed  superficially  in  the 
mass,  are  the  so-called  races,  more  properly  classification-classes  of 
mankind.  But  such  a view  gives  only  a vague  and  wholesale  impres- 
sion, not  a well-defined  and  scientific  knowledge,  which  requires  analy- 
tical study  beginning  with  the  narrowed  subject  or  field.  A race,  in  a 
strict  sense,  is  a breed  and  includes  only  descendants  of  a common 
ancestor,  and  having  blood  relationship. 

A study  of  race,  then,  is  a branch  of  the  study  of  the  development 
of  human  life  in  the  breed.  All  physical  life  is  from  the  single  cell  of 
living  protoplasm,  derived  in  the  beginning  of  every  plant  or  animal 
from  a previous  plant  or  animal  of  the  same  kind,  and  growing  by  self- 
division into  additional  cells;  the  vital  force  pressing  other  forces  into 
its  service;  also  the  adaptive  power  even  of  many  plants,  to  soil  and 
situation,  shows  a degree  of  mastery  over  environment;  or  in  other 
words  physiology,  whose  one  essential  subject  is  the  behavior  of  living 
matter,  and  involves  reproduction,  heredity,  and  adaptation,  points 
forward  to,  or  foreshadows  psychology,  and  the  development  of  mind; 
and  heredity,  not  environment,  is  the  chief  determinant. 

Universal  observation  establishes  the  fact  that  in  identically  the 
same  climate  and  soil,  in  the  vegetable  world,  which  is  directly  affected 
by  both,  heredity  is  stronger  than  both,  and  the  beech  continues  into  a 
beech,  and  the  maple  by  its  side  into  a maple,  with  no  cross  fertilization 
of  offspring.  In  the  same  Egypt  lived  the  ancient  founders  of  a mighty 
civilization,  and  the  dull  fellahin,  and  in  corresponding  south  latitude 
in  the  same  Africa,  the  bushmen,  nearly  the  lowest  type  of  men  in 
intelligence  and  in  mode  of  life.  Again,  the  adjoining  territories  of 
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China  and  India,  in  like  latitude,  climate,  and  largely  in  soil,  but  cast  i 

of  the  Himalayas,  the  laborious,  practical,  patient  and  active  Chinese,  I 

occupied  in  conquering  the  soil,  and  little  concerned  with  heaven,  gods,  I 

and  other-worldliness ; on  the  west,  men  of  disordered  but  fertile  | 

imagination,  a faith  ardent  but  without  works,  a useless  asceticism 
which  kills  the  flesh,  and  unbridled  passions  which  satiate  it;  guided  by  J 

the  priests  in  the  name  of  many  divinities  into  a dreamland  of  trans-  i 

migrated  souls  in  other  bodies;  the  goal  of  the  highest,  to  lose  one’s 
self  in  the  divine.  The  great  mass  of  the  peasantry  and  laborers, 
undernourished  and  weak  of  body,  and  conscious  of  weakness,  which 
induced  like  supineness  of  mind  and  will,  submitted  in  apathy  to  the  i 

mastery  of  circumstances  which  they  felt  irresistible  and  unavoidable; 
submerged  by  successive  conquests  of  invaders  into  successive  layers  or  ^ 

castes,  with  the  outcasts  or  untouchables  at  the  bottom.  China,  simi- 
larly burdened  with  over-population  (these  two  countries  being  the  j 

most  populous  in  the  world),  with  greater  energy  of  mind  and  body,  | 

resisted  circumstances  in  Nature,  but  were  trained  from  infancy  to  j 

obey  parents  and  even  to  worship  ancestors;  and  in  the  role  of  chil- 
dren, accepted  paternal  rulership,  at  first  elective,  but  about  2200  B.  C. 
hereditary  under  the  Emperor  Chun,  who  established  for  his  people 
the  five  immutable  rules  or  duties  of  a father  and  his  children,  of  a ' 

king  and  his  subjects;  of  the  aged  and  the  young;  of  married  persons, 
and  of  friends.  The  Emperor  Yu  began  the  Hia  dynasty,  which  after 
four  centuries  ended  in  abominable  tyranny.  The  able  founder  of  the 
second  or  Chang  dynasty  established  a feudal  system  of  125  king-  * 

doms,  which  favored  civilization;  yet  this  golden  age  ended,  like  the  1 

feudalism  of  the  West,  in  anarchy.  The  Tsin  dynasty  overthrew  all 
the  feudal  lords,  and  restored  the  empire,  and  gave  it  name,  Tsina, 

Sina,  or  China;  constructing  the  Great  Wall  soon  after  247  B.  C.  to 
keep  out  the  Nomad  Tatars. 

The  family,  the  most  primitive  form  of  society  and  government, 
expanded  into  the  clan  and  tribe  in  the  savage  state  of  society,  pro- 
motive of  frequent  but  petty  wars;  the  empire  resulted  from  con- 
quests by  a warrior,  people  or  class,  and  consisted  of  ruler  and  ruled, 
or  masters  and  slaves,  the  latter  of  various  conquered  races,  among 
whom  solidarity  or  unity  due  to  community  of  interests  being  absent, 
they  were  held  together  only  by  the  compulsion  of  the  strongest  power, 
the  people  at  large  having  no  share  in  the  government. 
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Though  the  Greeks  gave  citizens  some  voice  in  the  government, 
imperialism  was  still  the  chief  model  of  organized  government  in 
modern  times,  and  divided  the  world  with  tribalism,  until  the  modern 
era.  The  federation  of  states  into  a nation,  and  the  spread  of  national 
spirit  among  the  citizenry  was  just  beginning.  In  1231  A.  D.,  Henry 
VII  granted  a charter  freeing  the  canton  of  Uri,  on  Lake  Luzerne, 
from  the  rule  of  the  Habsburg  princes,  and  in  1240  a charter  of  immu- 
nity was  granted  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II;  and  the  cantons  of 
Schwyz  and  the  Unterwalden  (consisting  of  Nidwalden  and  Obwal- 
den)  made  common  cause  with  Uri  against  the  Habsburgs.  These 
commonwealths  had  many  features  of  ideal  democracies.  In  1245,  the 
first  Swiss  league  was  formed;  on  August  i,  1291,  the  first  perpetual 
league;  joined  on  October  16,  1291,  by  the  canton  of  Zurich.  Nid- 
walden and  Obwalden  were  united  as  Unterwalden  in  1304.  A close 
parallel  to  this  first  league  was  the  union  of  the  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  as  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,  in  1643.  another  group,  Berne,  in  1243, 
made  perpetual  league  with  Fribourg,  and  in  1308  with  Solothurn. 
The  first  group  became  the  Swiss  Confederation,  which  Luzerne  joined 
November  7,  1332;  Glarus,  June  1 1,  1352;  Zug,  June  23,  1352;  and 
Berne,  of  the  second  group,  alone,  joined  the  Confederation  in  1353. 
Graubuenden  (Grisons)  joined  Glarus  in  1400.  In  1411  Appenzell 
allied  with  Schwyz,  and  in  1412,  St.  Gall.  Aargau,  the  thirteenth  full 
member,  was  added  in  1415;  Ticino  in  1440,  and  Thurgau  in  1460. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Confederation,  which  now  as  the  Swiss 
Republic  includes  all  of  the  twenty-two  cantons,  was  German  in  origin, 
having  no  French-speaking  subjects  until  1803,  nor  Italian-speaking 
until  1815.  Swiss  history  is  a study  in  federalism — a permanent  alli- 
ance of  several  small  states.  A like  germ  existed  in  the  former  Dutch 
Republic;  but  most  fully  expanded  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  township  in  England  was  the  oldest  geographical  unit,  Anglo- 
Saxon  tunscipe.  The  parish  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Theo- 
dore, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  but 
the  parish  system  was  not  complete  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
1327-77.  The  parish  and  the  township  were  identical  in  area,  and 
administered  by  the  same  persons,  yet  separate  in  character  and  machin- 
ery; the  ecclesiastical  character  bound  by  English  law  to  the  town,  at 
the  time  Massachusetts  was  settled;  as  appears  in  the  first  edition  of 
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Coke’s  “Commentaries  Upon  Littleton,”  published  in  1628  : “It  can- 
not be  a town  in  law,  unless  it  hath,  or  in  past  time  hath  had,  a church, 
and  celebration  of  divine  services,  sacraments,  and  burials.”  But  the 
civil  parish  was  never  transferred  to  the  English  colonies  which  became 
the  United  States. 

The  passengers  of  the  “Mayflower,”  aiming  to  settle  under  the 
Virginia  patent,  by  being  landed  on  the  shore  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  lost 
the  protection  granted  under  that  patent,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  blaze  the  way  to  self-government,  by  a compact  framed  on  the  ship, 
November  (11-)  21,  1620: 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyall  subjects  of  our 
dread  sovereign  Lord,  King  James  ....  having  undertaken  .... 
a voyage  to  plant  the  first  colonie  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Virginia, 
doe  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  togeather  into  a 
civill  body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  by 
vertue  hereof  to  enacte,  constitute  and  frame  such  just  and  equal! 
lawes,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and  offices  as  shall  be  thought 
most  meete  and  convenient  for  the  generall  good  of  the  Colonie,  unto 
which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names (Bradford:  “His- 

tory of  Pllmouth  Plantation,”  p.  no.) 

A grant  for  a land  and  trading  company  was  obtained  from  the 
English  Council  for  New  England,  March  (19-)  29,  1627-28,  and  on 
March  (4-)  14,  1628-29,  the  first  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
granted  by  Charles  I,  covering  “all  that  part  of  New  England  between 
the  Merrimac  and  Charles  rivers,  and  three  miles  northward  from  the 
Merrimac  River,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea  on  the  west 
....  to  one  body  corporate  and  politique  by  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Mattathusetts  Bay  in  New  England;  with  Mat- 
thew Cradock  as  first  governor,  chosen  May  13,  1629,  and  Thomas 
Goff,  deputy  governor;  the  organization  remaining  in  England  for 
several  months,  “London’s  Plantation”  being  established  meanwhile  at 
Samuel  under  John  Endicott.  The  joint  stock  company  was  empowered 
by  the  charter  to  “make  ordinances  and  establish  all  manner  of  whole- 
some and  reasonable  orders,  and  laws  ....  not  contrarle  to  the  laws 
of  England,  as  well  for  settling  of  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government 
and  magistracy  fit  for  said  plantation  and  inhabitants,  and  for  naming 
and  stiling  of  officers  both  superior  and  Inferior,  which  they  found 
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needful  for  the  government  of  the  plantation.”  The  company  chose, 
with  the  governor,  a secretary,  treasurer  and  eighteen  assistants;  the 
governor  and  deputy  governor  to  have  magistratial  powers,  and  to  be 
always  justices  of  the  peace.  The  assistants  had  in  Massachusetts 
“the  first  Court  of  Assistants  holden  at  Charlton  (Charlestown), 
August  23,  1630,  when  James  Penn  was  chosen  beadle  to  attend  the 
governor,  but  this  parish  official  is  mentioned  no  more  after  October 
3,  1632.  The  first  tax  was  levied  September  28,  1630,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Captain  Patrick  and  Captain  Underhill,  and  on  the  same 
day  John  Woodbury  was  chosen  constable  of  Salem,  and  Thomas 
Stoughton  constable  for  Dorchester,  for  one  year;  and  on  October  19, 
1630,  Ralf  Sprage  chosen  constable  of  Charlton,  John  Johnson  con- 
stable of  Rocksbury,  and  John  Page  for  Watertown;  also,  “to  the  end 
that  the  body  of  the  commons  be  honest  and  good  men,  no  man  is  to  be 
admitted  freeman  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  church  within  our 
limits”;  but  this  act  was  annulled  May  26,  1647.  (“Records  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  73-87,  and 
Vol.  II,  p.  197.)  The  first  “select  men”  were  chosen  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Charlestown  February  10,  1635,  as  executive  officers  of  the 
town. 

The  court  meeting  corresponded  to  the  ancient  folc-mote  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons;  an  assembly  of  the  landowners,  the  freemen,  the  priest, 
the  reeve,  and  four  men  from  each  township,  which  met  twice  a year 
under  the  direction  of  their  ealdorman,  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  tribal  communities  (or  hundreds),  before  they  had  become 
united  into  kingdoms;  and  the  town  meeting  corresponded  to  the 
meeting,  at  stated  seasons,  of  the  qualified  freemen  of  the  tunscipe  or 
smaller  unit  or  community,  when  local  by-laws  were  framed,  and 
arrangements  made  for  repairing  roads,  and  keeping  the  peace;  though 
under  the  Norman  kings,  the  township  passed  mostly  under  the  name 
of  “civil  parish.”  While  the  New  England  town  represented  local  and 
elective  self-government,  it  had  part  also  in  the  representative  general 
government  of  the  colony,  through  its  deputies  to  the  General  Court 
or  Assembly;  these  branches  of  government,  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  passed  over  to  the  State,  which  governed  by  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  General  Court.  Such  is  the  growth  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  of  liberty  under  laws;  but  the  Pequot  War  of  1637 
revealed  the  danger  of  Indian  hostility,  and  the  consciousness  that 
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England  was  too  far  away  to  render  speedy  help,  and  that  the  most 
efficient  help  must  be  sought  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  New  Eng- 
land group  of  colonies,  Massachusetts  sending  a force  to  aid  Connecti- 
cut against  her  formidable  foe.  On  May  (19-)  29,  1643,  articles  of 
confederation  were  framed,  by  which  “we  hereby  enter  into  a firm  and 
perpetual  league  of  friendship  and  amity,  for  offence  and  defence, 
advice  and  succor,  for  mutual  safety  and  welfare,”  of  the  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven;  the  con- 
federation to  be  called  “The  United  Colonies  of  New  England.”  This 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  proposed  June  7, 
1776,  but  not  adopted  until  November  15,  1777.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  in  the  face  of  an  example  which  evidenced  that 
“union  is  strength,”  had  hardly  done  more  than  to  duplicate  and 
expand  the  town  system  of  government  into  the  State  system  of  repre- 
sentative government;  as  it  had  taken  the  Swiss  Confederation  only 
ten  years  less,  to  unite  thirteen  cantons. 

In  the  passive  human  type  which  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
Orient,  government  is  usually  by  pressure  from  without,  which  reduces 
the  common  people  to  a state  of  servitude  under  a master — or  of 
anarchy  without  one.  Narrow  but  intense,  the  clan  or  tribal  spirit 
results  in  perpetual  warfare  and  devastation.  Solidarity  or  national 
spirit  is  essential  to  the  making  and  the  perpetuity  of  a real  and  strong 
nation.  The  Middle  and  the  Southern  Colonies  of  the  original  thir- 
teen, except  Virginia,  were  proprietary,  like  the  private  estates  of  land- 
lords. Wide  territory  invited  them  to  expand  geographically,  rather 
than  to  combine;  tending  to  the  hunting  and  nomadic  habits  of  their 
Indian  predecessors,  in  the  South,  on  the  frontier,  and  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  in  the  cultivated  lands,  the  government  was  originally  a 
development  of  the  fief  principle,  in  feudal  principalities,  and  planta- 
tions, owned  by  Cavaliers  from  England.  In  Virginia,  as  unsettled 
land  was  abundant,  the  ambitious  commoner  could  easily  obtain  land; 
and  all  freeholders  being  by  charter  entitled  to  vote,  Virginia,  though 
socially  aristocratic,  became  politically  republican.  (Cooke:  “Vir- 

ginia.”) Such  were  the  chief  causes  for  the  cleavage  which  rent  the 
South  from  the  rest  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War;  but  has  to  a con- 
siderable degree  been  reunited  since.  The  greatest  danger  to  our 
republic  now,  results  from  the  giving  of  liberty  to  those  to  whom  lib- 
erty means  license,  without  regard  for  law;  and  citizenship  and  voting 
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power  to  those  who  racially  lack  capacity  for  self-government;  for 
although  the  spirit  of  the  World  War  reduced  the  number  of  the 
names  “king,”  “kaiser,”  and  “emperor,”  imperialism  still  stands,  in 
dictatorship,  and  in  militarism.  Although  suffrage  on  a limited  scale, 
and  some  features  of  democracy  in  ancient  Attica,  and  some  features  of 
republicanism  in  ancient  Rome,  and  later  in  some  cities  of  northern 
Italy,  national  spirit  and  solidarity  on  a large  scale  are  West  Germanic. 
The  so-called  German  territory  east  of  the  Elbe  River  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Mecklenburg,  merely  colonized  within  the  modern  era, 
among  non-Germans.  The  principle  of  confederation  for  military  pur- 
poses had  been  employed  by  the  Alemanni  of  the  Upper  Rhine  as  also 
by  the  Franks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  about  244  A.  D.  It  was  wider 
than  the  loyalty  to  person,  clan  or  tribe,  and  deeper,  for  it  involved 
loyalty  to  honor  and  self-respect,  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  or  cove- 
nant; and  in  its  further  development,  to  a constitution  and  constitu- 
tional government;  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a nation 
indivisible. 


Hackenberg  and  Allied  Families 

By  W.  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


|LTHOUGH  its  derivation  is  not  definitely  known,  the  sur- 
name Hackenberg  appears  to  have  originated  as  a place- 
name.  There  was  a castle  of  Hagenberg  in  Lower  Austria 
— the  name  being  adopted  by  the  early  Babenberg  line.  It 
is  possible  that  the  name  spread  to  residents  of  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, and  in  time  became  Hackenberg. 

(Siebmacher:  “Wappenbuch,”  Vol.  IV,  Part  IV,  p.  150.) 


Arms — ^Sable  a pick-axe  in  pale  argent,  the  handle  toward  the  base.  Helmet. 

Crest — Two  proboscides  sable  wound  around  with  a ribbon,  each  adorned  at  the  opening 
with  seven  baj'-leaves. 

Mantling — Argent  and  sable. 

(Siebmacher:  “Wappenbuch,”  Vol.  IV,  Part  IV,  p.  150,  Plate  73.) 


/.  Johan  Peter  (later  called  just  Peter)  Hackenberg,  came,  most 
probably,  from  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  to  America  in  the  ship 
“Jennifer,”  Captain  George  Kerr.  He  qualified  by  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November  5,  1764.  He 
was  a soldier  and  ensign  in  Baxter’s  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  militia. 
Peter  Hackenberg  is  listed  in  the  1790  census  of  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, with  a son  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  a son  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  two  daughters.  About  1803  he  removed  from  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  to  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania. 
In  1810  and  1820  we- find  Peter  Hackenberg,  Jr.,  Peter  Hackenberg, 
Sr.,  and  Michael  Hackenberg  living  in  Freeburg,  which  in  1810  was 
still  In  Northumberland  County,  and  in  1820,  after  the  formation  of 
Union  County,  it  fell  into  the  latter. 

Johan  Peter  Hackenberg  married  Susannah.  Children:  i.  Peter, 
Jr.,  of  whom  further.  2.  Michael.  3.  John. 

(“Census  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  1790.”  “Census  of 
Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  1810,”  p.  309.  “Census  of 
Union  County,  Pennsylvania,  1820.”  “Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Series 
II,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  467-68.  J.  W.  Wagenseller:  “Snyder  County 

Annals,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  22,  169.  Everts,  Peck,  and  Richards:  “His- 

tory of  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  Valleys,”  p.  1407.) 
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II.  Peter  Hackenberg,  Jr.,  son  of  Peter  Hackenberg,  was  born  in 

Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1773,  and  died  December  23,  1847, 
being  buried  in  St.  Peter’s  Cemetery  at  Freeburg,  Pennsylvania.  He 
settled  at  Freeburg  in  what  is  now  Snyder  County,  where  he  acquired 
and  operated  several  farms.  In  1813,  he  served  as  auditor  of  Wash- 
ington Township  and  was  for  some  years  justice  o£^  the  peace.  In 
1838,  Peter  Hackenberg,  resident  of  Freeburg,  wrote  a book,  entitled 
“Enbersicht  Der  Religion”  (Dissertation  on  Religion).  It  is  a well- 
written  book  in  the  German  language,  containing  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pages,  and  is  found  in  many  libraries.  He  married  Hanna 
Schaeffer,  who  died  March  ii,  1854,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter’s 
Cemetery  at  Freeburg,  Pennsylvania.  Children:  i.  Hannah;  mar- 

ried Mr.  Balliet.  2.  A daughter;  married  Samuel  Sheller.  3.  A 
daughter;  married  Jacob  Straub.  4.  A daughter;  married  Samuel 
Sceller.  5.  Jacob,  born  in  1825;  married,  in  1847,  Hannah  Kricks, 
of  Beaver  Township;  they  resided  in  Centre  Township,  Snyder  County. 
6.  Daniel.  7.  Samuel;  killed  in  the  Mexican  War.  8.  John,  probably 
born  in  1805  and  died  in  1875.  9-  Jesse,  of  whom  further. 

(‘‘Tombstones  of  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania.”  J.  E.  Floyd: 
“Genealogical  and  Biographical  Annals  of  Northumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania,”  p.  765.  Wagenseller:  “Snyder  County  Annals,”  Vol. 
I,  pp.  22,  169.) 

III.  Jesse  Hackenberg,  son  of  Peter,  Jr.,  and  Hanna  (Schaeffer) 
Hackenberg,  was  born  in  Freeburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  in  Northumberland,  Northumberland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  lived  for  many  years.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a 
carpenter.  He  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  married 
Susannah  Nagle.  (Nagle  IV.)  Children:  i.  Jacob.  2.  Daniel.  3. 
Jesse,  Jr.  4.  Albert,  of  whom  further.  5.  Susannah.  6.  Mary.  7. 
Hannah.  8.  Betsy.  9.  Amelia.  10.  Catherine,  ii.  Deborah.  12. 
David. 

(“Tombstone  Inscriptions  of  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania.”  J.  E. 
Floyd:  “Genealogical  and  Biographical  Annals  of  Northumberland 

County,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  765.  Wagenseller:  “Snyder  County 

Annals,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  22,  169.  “Union  County,  Pennsylvania,  Census” 
(1850),  p.  287.) 

IV.  Albert  Hackenberg,  son  of  Jesse  and  Susannah  (Nagle) 
Hackenberg,  was  born  in  Selinsgrove,  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania, 
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in  1836.  He  attended  school  for  a few  months  in  the  winter  season 
during  his  boyhood  and  was  reared  to  the  practical  work  of  farming. 
For  a few  years,  Mr.  Hackenberg  was  at  Montandon,  Northumber- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  kept  a grocery  store,  and  for 
about  half  a year  he  was  associated  with  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel 
Fry,  in  general  merchandising.  In  1870,  he  was  living  in  Chillis- 
quaque  Township,  where  his  realty  was  valued  at  $8,890,  and  his  per- 
sonalty at  $2,500.  In  1897,  he  moved  to  Northumberland  Borough, 
where  he  made  his  home  until  1908,  when  he  returned  to  his  farm  in 
Point  Township,  a valuable  tract  of  fifty-three  acres.  Albert  Hack- 
enberg served  eleven  years  as  the  supervisor  of  Point  Township.  He 
was  a Republican,  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Northumber- 
land and  served  as  a member  of  the  church  council.  He  was  a direc- 
tor of  the  Northumberland  Cemetery  Association  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  during  six  years  of  this  period  was  president  of  the  board 
of  directors.  In  1918,  he  was  living  in  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania. 

Albert  Hackenberg  married  Maria  Brouse,  from  near  Northum- 
berland, Pennsylvania.  Maria  Brouse  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Katherine  (Knouse)  Brouse,  who  lived  in  Point  Township,  and 
granddaughter  of  Henry  Brouse.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Knouse,  lived  near  Kratzerville,  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Children:  i.  Alice  S.,  born  in  1861;  married  Charles  Ertley,  of 

Northumberland.  2.  Harvey  Edward,  of  whom  further. 

(J.  E.  Floyd:  “Genealogical  and  Biographical  Annals  of  North- 
umberland County,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  765.  “Census  Northumberland 
County,  1870,”  p.  39.  “Census  for  Point  Township,  Northumber- 
land County,  i860,”  p.  499.) 

V.  Harvey  Edward  Hackenberg,  son  of  Albert  and  Marla 
(Brouse)  Hackenberg,  was  born  at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania, 
March  8,  1864.  Mr.  Hackenberg  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  and  high  schools  of  his  native  community,  then  went  to  business 
college  at  Elmira,  New  York,  and  when  he  was  aged  only  seventeen 
years  left  that  school  and  came  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  start  work. 
Here  he  became  a clerk  for  the  firm  of  Tuttle,  Masters  and  Company; 
and  with  the  new  group  Mr.  Hackenberg  stayed  for  one  year.  In 
the  winter  of  1882  Willis  U.  Masters  formed  a partnership  with 
W.  H.  Boulton,  starting  what  was  known  as  the  Boulton  Carbon  Com- 
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pany,  and  began  to  manufacture  electric  lighting  carbons,  lighting  by 
electricity  being  then  in  little  more  than  an  experimental  stage;  and  in 
1885  Mr.  Hackenberg  was  transferred  to  this  company,  and  assigned 
to  a position  as  general  clerk,  in  which  post  he  remained  until  1888. 
In  1886,  when  the  National  Carbon  Company  of  Ohio  was  incorpo- 
rated, its  founders  were  Washington  H.  Lawrence,  a very  prominent 
citizen  of  Cleveland;  Webb  C.  Hayes,  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  son  of 
ex-President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes;  James  Parmelee;  and  the  late 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  United  States  Ambassador  to  France.  Washing- 
ton H.  Lawrence  served  as  president  of  the  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany until  his  death  in  1900.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Harvey  E. 
Hackenberg.  In  1888,  Mr.  Hackenberg  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
entire  organization.  From  that  time  onward  the  National  Carbon 
Company  grew  in  scope  and  proportions  until  it  became  not  only  a 
large  money-making  institution,  but  also  one  of  the  country’s  most 
brilliant  industrial  enterprises,  with  lines  extending  into  many  different 
industries,  dry  cells,  telephones,  flashlights,  chromium  and  so  on. 

It  was  in  1899  that  several  firms  became  affiliated  with  one  another 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Carbon  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
Previously  they  had  been  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  manufacture  and 
had  had  many  problems  of  similar  nature.  On  February  i,  1899,  the 
year  of  this  consolidation,  Mr.  Hackenberg  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  newly  formed  organization.  This  corporation,  as  everyone  now 
knows,  became  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  houses  in 
this  region  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Hackenberg,  handling  all  its  finances, 
took  his  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  men  engaged  in  such  posi- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  After  the  Union  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Corporation  of  New  York  absorbed  the  National  Carbon 
Company,  Mr.  Hackenberg  became  secretary  of  that  corporation.  As 
time  went  on,  he  held  different  posts  in  the  business  and  industrial 
world,  and  into  all  of  his  undertakings  he  put  that  same  full  measure 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  which,  coupled  with  his  thorough-going 
integrity  and  fairness  in  dealings  with  others  rendered  his  work  at  all 
times  so  markedly  successful  and  his  accomplishments  so  great.  In 
addition  to  becoming  vice-president  of  the  National  Carbon  Company, 
he  took  his  place  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Lakewood  Manu- 
facturing Company;  director  and  secretary  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company;  and  member  of  numerous  civic  and  social  organizations 
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that  have  long  taken  important  parts  in  the  affairs  of  Cleveland  and 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

He  held  memberships  in  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society;  the 
West  Side  Associated  Charities,  in  which  he  belonged  to  the  district 
committee;  the  Lakewood  Baptist  Church;  and  First  Baptist  Church; 
the  City  Mission,  of  which  he  was  a trustee;  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  which  he  was  a member  of  the  numerous  committees 
formed  for  promotion  of  the  prosperity  and  best  interests  of  his  city; 
the  Jovian  Order;  the  West  Side  Chamber  of  Industry,  of  which  he 
served  one  year  as  president;  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce; 
the  Union  Club;  the  Lakewood  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  West- 
wood  Country  Club;  the  Garden  City  Country  Club  of  Long  Island, 
New  York;  the  Lakewood  Tennis  Club;  the  Tippecanoe  Club;  and 
different  organizations  of  a commercial  character.  He  was  also  promi- 
nent in  Masonry,  in  which  he  attained  the  thirty-second  degree.  His 
favorite  recreation  was  golf,  in  which  he  indulged  to  a considerable 
extent  when  the  pressure  of  business  activities  did  not  interfere. 

Harvey  Edward  Hackenberg  married,  June  i8,  1903,  Addie  May 
Lawrence.  (Lawrence  IX.)  The  family  residence  was  for  many 
years  at  No.  13306  Detroit  Avenue,  Lakewood,  a suburb  of  Cleve- 
land, on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  where  the  home  was  known  as 
“Larchberg.”  Mrs.  Hackenberg  has  since  purchased  a home,  how- 
ever, on  Lake  Avenue,  where  she  and  her  son  live.  Harvey  Edward 
and  Addie  May  (Lawrence)  Hackenberg  became  the  parents  of  a son, 
Lawrence  Edwin,  who  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Hackenberg  is  also  survived  by  a son  by  a former  marriage, 
Harvey  J.  A.  Hackenberg,  of  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Hackenberg  is  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Cleveland,  of  which  her  hus- 
band was  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hackenberg,  which  came  on  June  13,  1923,  was 
a cause  of  widespread  and  sincere  sorrow  among  his  many  friends  and 
acquaintances,  as  well  as  among  those  who  knew  by  hearsay  the  good 
works  of  the  man.  Many  were  the  expressions  of  sorrow  and  regret 
that  were  made  by  his  fellowmen,  and  the  following  memorial,  beau- 
tifully bound,  was  but  one  of  the  numerous  tributes  arranged  in  his 
memory : 

At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Corporation  duly  called  and  held  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
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August,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  board,  Harvey  E.  Hackenberg,  sec- 
retary of  this  company,  has  passed  away.  Mr.  Hackenberg  became 
associated  with  the  National  Carbon  Company  in  a minor  capacity 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  his  life  during  all  the  succeeding  years 
was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  National  Carbon  Company  and  of 
this  company.  As  his  length  of  service  advanced,  so  did  his  usefulness 
and  ability  increase,  and  for  years  in  the  Carbon  Company  he  was  an 
important  factor. 

His  fidelity,  loyalty  and  sincerity  were  regarded  by  his  superior 
officers  as  of  peculiar  and  useful  efficiency  in  holding  together,  develop- 
ing and  strengthening  that  organization. 

When  the  consolidation  came,  his  faithfulness  was  recognized  by 
making  him  secretary  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Hackenberg  had  made  his  position  in  Cleveland  one  of  great 
usefulness  and  he  had  the  confidence  and  high  esteem  of  the  entire 
community. 

This  board  desires  to  place  on  record  this  tribute  to  his  faithful 
service,  and  to  extend  to  his  family  its  fullest  sympathy.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  proper  officers  of  this  company  be  requested  to 
have  an  engrossed  certified  copy  of  this  action  presented  to  his  family. 

George  Owen  Knapp,  President; 

A.  C.  Cornell,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Although  preeminently  a business  man,  Mr.  Hackenberg,  never- 
theless, held  a full  appreciation  of  the  social  amenities,  and  his  natural 
courtesy  and  kindliness  of  nature  rendered  him  an  agreeable  com- 
panion and  gained  for  him  a large  circle  of  friends.  And  it  was  as  a 
man  that  the  funeral  sermon  regarded  him.  This  sermon,  in  which 
his  pastor  took  as  his  text  the  quotations,  “Our  friend  ....  is  fallen 
asleep”  (John  ii  :ii)  and  “God’s  finger  touched  him,  and  he  slept,” 
said  in  part : 

I have  not  come  here  today  to  offer  any  mere  address.  I am  come 
to  speak  quietly  out  of  my  heart — because  I have  lost  a friend.  And 
if  I know  your  hearts  you  are  gathered  here  today  with  essentially 
the  same  intent.  A good  man  has  gone  out  from  our  midst.  A good 
citizen  has  been  called  away.  A loyal  member  of  the  church  has 
passed  from  the  lower  service  of  earth  and  time  to  the  higher  service 
of  Heaven  and  Eternity.  Father,  husband,  friend,  is  passed  from  our 
midst.  He  has  gone  in  to  the  silence  and  the  rest  of  the  life  unend- 
ing. “Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea,  and  the  hunter  home 
from  the  hill.”  This  is  not  time  for  mere  fulsome  words.  Our  friend 
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is  deaf  to  either  the  tributes  or  our  praise — or  any  words  of  judgment 
of  man.  A greater  voice  than  ours  has  spoken — that  voice  which  is  as 

the  sound  of  many  waters  is  in  his  ears It  is  part  of  the 

unfathomed  mystery  of  life  why  God  should  take  away  those  who 
seem  to  fill  a large  place  and  discharge  a useful  service  in  the  midst  of 
their  fellowmen.  Why  does  death  lay  his  hand  upon  those  who  have 
yet  so  much  to  give  for  the  good  of  others?  That  Is  a torturing  ques- 
tion, and  one  which  It  is  not  easy  to  answer.  God  cannot  be  prodigal 

and  careless  of  the  higher  values  In  human  life A God  who  is 

not  good  and  loving  is  a God  in  the  discard.  We  read  “He  doth  not 
afflict  willingly,”  and  we  are  told  that  “in  all  their  affliction  He  was 
afflicted.”  We  cannot  think  that  the  heart  of  God  does  not  sorrow  in 
our  sorrows,  or  lose  something  In  our  most  poignant  losses.  If  his  chil- 
dren suffer  does  He  not  suffer  too — if  not  Is  He  not  less  than  are  the  par- 
ents of  earth May  we  not  say  too  in  all  reverence  and  in  all 

our  limited  understanding  and  knowledge  of  His  nature  that  there  was 
a day  when  God  stood  beside  His  dead  as  we  do  beside  ours.  That 
there  was  a day  when  God’s  heart  ached  In  agony,  when  for  Him  all 

the  beauty  and  the  wonder  of  the  universe  was  dimmed If 

the  joys  of  earth  are  less  than  the  joys  of  Heaven,  may  not  the  sorrow 
of  our  earthly  heart  be  less  than  the  sorrow  of  the  divine  heart?  And 
since  He  is  our  Father,  In  his  capacious  heart  all  our  pains  and  all  our 
sorrows  must  find  their  expression.  How  can  He  bear  it?  I do  not 
know — save  that  there  must  be  in  Him  an  Infinite  sense  of  comfort  and 

goodness  which  transcends  all  else This  is  true  of  my  friend 

here — your  friend  here — he  loved  God  and  walked  with  Him.  There 
was  a day  in  a bygone  year  when  God  met  him  and  they  were  friends. 
At  our  last  meeting  he  told  me  when  that  year  was — when  these  two 
friends  met  and  turned  and  together  walked  down  life’s  way.  And  as 
they  walked  they  talked.  And  as  they  talked  they  grew  together. 
And  as  they  grew  together  our  friend  here  learned  to  know  that  other 
Friend,  and  in  learning  came  to  be  like  Him.  And  so  in  that  fellow- 
ship— a fellowship  made  in  the  light  of  a great  sacrifice,  they  walked 
and  talked  until  they  knew  each  other,  and  the  other  evening  they 
turned  the  corner  in  life’s  road  and  now  we  see  them  and  follow  them 
here  no  more.  One  moment  in  the  sunshine  and  the  next  moment  out 

of  earth’s  sunshine  they  had  stepped  into  the  glory  of  Heaven 

It  carries  to  us  all  this  great  lesson.  Life  is  our  opportunity  to  play 
the  man  splendidly  and  well.  It  Is  the  time  in  which  to  live  and  walk 
in  a friendly  way  with  God.  It  is  the  day  in  which  a man  may  come 
reverently  to  God  through  the  open  door  of  Christ — and  find  the  for- 
giveness. And  then  at  last  to  go  peacefully  and  quietly  away  from 
here  Into  the  larger  life — the  life  which  Is  unending.  Here,  indeed, 
the  shadows  of  the  evening  fall  about  us.  One  by  one  our  friends 
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depart.  Here  we  say  no  good  night,  but  in  a brighter  clime  shall  bid 
them  all  good  morning. 

One  of  Cleveland’s  foremost  business  executives  and  leaders  of 
industry,  Harvey  Edward  Hackenberg  was  a man  who  built  up  his 
career  from  small  beginnings,  but  whose  laudable  ambitions  and  hon- 
est direct  energies  were  assets  that  brought  him  to  high  executive  posi- 
tions in  a number  of  different  corporations.  In  the  course  of  an 
unusually  busy  and  useful  life  he  rendered  important  services  to  many 
organizations  and  men,  and  both  for  his  achievements  and  for  his 
excellent  qualities  of  character  and  personality  won  the  esteem  and 
affections  of  his  fellows.  In  many  different  fields  of  life  Mr.  Hacken- 
berg had  a host  of  warm  personal  friends,  all  of  whom  admired  and 
loved  him;  and,  needless  to  say,  they  were  sorely  grieved  to  hear  of 
his  passing  from  the  midst  of  those  among  whom  he  had  so  long  lived 
and  worked, 

(Royal  Descent) 

Following  is  the  descent  of  Mrs.  Addie  May  (Lawrence)  Hack- 
enberg from  Ecgberht,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  reigned  in  806, 
and  from  his  grandson.  King  Alfred  the  Great,  who  reigned  from 
871  to  901,  Specially  prepared  by  Walter  Stephen  Finley,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  (1931). 

/.  Ecgberht  (or  Ecghert),  the  ruler  of  the  West  Saxon  Kingdom 
(Wessex),  received  in  829  the  homeage  of  all  the  other  English 
kings.  Some  records  state  that  he  died  in  836  and  some  that  he  died 
in  839. 

//.  Aethelwulf  (or  Ethelwulf) , his  son,  whose  name  means  “noble 
wolf,”  reigned  from  839  to  857,  and  was  greatly  honored  by  his  sub- 
jects. He  married  (first)  Osburh  (or  Osburga)  ; (second)  Judith, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  had  four  sons:  Ethelred,  Ethel- 
bald,  Ethelbert,  and  Alfred,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Alfred  (or  Aelfred),  called  “the  great,”  youngest  son  of 
Aethelwulf  and  Osburh  (Osburga),  succeeded  his  three  brothers, 
Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and  Ethelred,  whose  joint  reigns  covered  the 
period  from  857  to  870.  Alfred  reigned  from  871  to  901,  in  which 
year  he  died.  He  is  famous  for  founding  the  British  Navy  and  for 
bringing  culture  and  civilization  to  England.  He  broke  the  power  of 
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the  Danes  and  kept  them  subdued  during  his  reign.  Alfred  married 
Ealhwith  (orAlswith). 

IV . Edward  “the  Elder,”  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  reigned  from 
901  to  924,  King  of  Wessex.  He  married  (first)  Ecgwyn;  (second) 
Aelflard,  daughter  of  Earl  Aetheholm;  (third)  Eadgifu,  daughter  of 
Sigillin. 

V.  Eadmund  (or  Edmund),  son  of  Edward,  “the  Elder,”  became 
king  on  the  death  of  his  half-brother  Aethelstan  in  940,  but  was  killed 
by  an  outlaw  in  946.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  other  brother, 
Eadred,  who  died  without  issue  in  955.  Edmund  married  (first) 
Aelfigifu,  who  died  in  944;  (second)  Aethelflaed,  daughter  of  Aelf- 
gar.  He  had  by  the  first  marriage  Eadwig  (Edwy),  who  was  king 
from  955  to  959,  but  died  without  issue,  and  Eadgar,  of  whom 
further. 

VI.  Eadgar,  called  “the  Peaceful,”  was  born  in  944  and  died  July 
8,  975.  He  was  chosen  King  of  England  in  959,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  kings  of  this  period.  He  married  (first)  Aethelflaed,  daughter 
of  Ordmaer.  He  married  (second),  in  964,  Aelfthryth,  daughter  of 
Ordgar,  Earl  of  Deven,  and  widow  of  Aethelwold. 

VII.  Aethelred,  son  of  Eadgar,  was  called  “the  Unready.”  He 
came  to  the  throne  on  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Edward  II.  He 
married  (first),  in  984,  Aelflaed,  daughter  of  Thored.  He  married 
(second)  Aelgifu,  daughter  of  Richard  I,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who 
died  in  1052. 

VIII.  Eadmund  (or  Edmund  II),  known  as  “Ironsides,”  son  of 
Aethelred,  was  king  only  from  April  to  November,  1016,  when  he 
died,  some  authorities  say  from  natural  causes,  while  later  historians 
hint  at  foul  play.  He  was  perpetually  at  war  with  Canute,  the  king  of 
the  Danes,  until  it  was  finally  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom.  He  mar- 
ried Algitha  (or  Ealdgyth),  widow  of  Sigeferth,  a Danish  thane. 

IX.  Eadward  (or  Edward)  the  “Exile,”  son  of  Edmund  II,  died 
in  London,  England,  in  1057.  He  married  Agatha,  niece  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  II. 

X.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Eadward  “the  Exile,”  married  Mal- 
colm III  Ceanmor,  King  of  Scotland.  She  died  in  1093.  (Kings  of 
Scotland  IX.) 
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XI.  Matilda,  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III  and  Mar- 
garet, married  Henry  I,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  William  of 
Normandy,  later  known  as  William  the  Conqueror,  was  born  in  1027 
or  1028,  in  a small  room  in  the  Castle  of  Falaise,  son  of  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy  and  Arietta,  daughter  of  a tanner  of  Falaise.  (William 
the  Conqueror  I.)  He  married  Matilda  (sometimes  recorded  as 
Maud),  daughter  of  Baldwin  V,  of  Flanders.  (Ancient  Counts  of 
Flanders  VIII.)  Henry  I,  fourth  son  of  William  I and  Matilda  of 
Flanders,  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III,  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  Margaret  Atheling.  (Kings  of  Scotland  X.)  (William 
the  Conqueror  II.) 

XII.  Matilda  (Maud),  daughter  of  Henry  I and  Matilda,  of 
Scotland,  married  (first)  Emperor  Henry  V,  by  whom  there  was  no 
issue;  (second),  in  1127,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou. 
(Anjou  IX.) 

XIII.  Henry  II  (Plantagenet),  son  of  Geoffrey  and  Matilda 
(Maud),  was  born  March  5,  1133.  He  was  King  of  England  from 
1154  until  his  death  in  1189.  He  married,  in  1152,  Eleanor,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  William  X,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  former  wife  of 
Louis  VII  of  France.  ( Acquitaine.)  (Henry  II  of  England  IV.) 

XIV.  John  Plantagenet  (King  John  of  England),  son  of  Henry 
II  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  was  born  December  24,  1160,  and  died 
in  1216.  He  was  King  of  England  from  1199  until  his  death.  He 
married  (first)  Avisa,  heiress  of  William  de  Mellent,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester. He  married  (second)  Isabella,  daughter  of  Aymar  (or  Ado- 
mar)  Taillefer.  (Taillefer  IX.) 

XV.  Henry  HI,  son  of  King  John  and  Isabella,  was  king  of  Eng- 
land from  1216  until  his  death  in  1272.  He  married,  January  4, 
1236,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raimond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence. 
(Provence  VII.) 

XVI.  Edward  I,  son  of  Henry  III  and  Eleanor,  was  born  in  1239. 
He  was  King  of  England  until  his  death  in  1307.  He  married  (first) 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  only  child  of  Ferdinand  III,  King  of  Castile. 
(House  of  Castile  VIII.) 

XVII.  Edward  II,  son  of  Edward  I and  Eleanor  of  Castile,  was 
born  April  25,  1284.  He  was  King  of  England  from  July  7,  1307,  to 
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January  20,  1327-28.  He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  King  Philip 
IV,  of  France.  (House  of  Capet  XV.) 

XVIII.  Edward  III,  son  of  Edward  II  and  Isabella,  was  born  in 
1312.  He  was  King  of  England  from  1327-28  until  his  death  June 
21,  1377.  He  married,  in  1327,  Phillipa,  daughter  of  William,  Count 
of  Holland  and  Hainault.  (Hainault  X.)  (Edward  III  of  Eng- 
land IX.) 

XIX.  Edmund  (see  Plantagenet  VIII),  son  of  Edward  III  and 
Phillipa,  was  created  by  his  father,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  later  by 
his  nephew,  King  Richard  II,  was  made  Duke  of  York.  He  was  born 
June  5,  1341,  and  died  August  i,  1402.  He  married  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Peter,  King  of  Castile. 

XX.  Constance  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Edmund  and  Isabel 
Plantagenet,  had  by  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent  (Holland  IV)  a 
natural  daughter,  Eleanor.  (Plantagenet  IX.) 

XXL  Eleanor  Holland,  natural  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Con- 
stance (Plantagenet)  Holland,  married  James  Touchet.  (Touchet 
X.)  (Holland  V.) 

XXII.  Constance  Touchet,  daughter  of  James  and  Eleanor  (Hol- 
land) Touchet,  married  Sir  Robert  Whitney.  ( Whitney-English 
Line  VIII.)  (Touchet  XL) 

XXIII.  James  Whitney,  son  of  Sir  Robert  and  Constance  (Touchet) 
Whitney,  married  Blanche  Milbourne,  daughter  and  heir  of  Simon 
Milbourne. 

XXIV . Robert  Whitney,  son  of  James  and  Blanche  (Milbourne) 
Whitney,  married  Margaret  Wye,  daughter  of  Robert  Wye,  and  died 
in  1 541. 

XXV.  Sir  Robert  Whitney,  son  of  Robert  and  Margaret  (Wye) 
Whitney,  died  in  1567.  He  married  Sybil  Baskerville.  (Baskerville 
XVI.) 

XXVI.  Robert  Whitney,  son  of  Sir  Robert  and  Sybil  (Basker- 
ville) Whitney,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Morgan  Guillims  or 
Duglim. 
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XXVII.  Thomas  Whitney,  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Guil- 
lims  or  Duglim)  Whitney,  was  buried  April  14,  1637.  He  married 
Mary  Bray,  daughter  of  John  Bray. 

XXVIII.  John  Whitney,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Bray)  Whit- 
ney, was  born  in  England  in  1589  and  died  in  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts, June  I,  1673.  He  with  his  wife  and  seven  children  sailed  from 
England  in  April,  1635,  the  ship  “Elizabeth  and  Anne,”  landed  in 
New  England  a few  weeks  later  and  in  June,  1635,  settled,  with  his 
family,  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  He  married  (first),  in  Eng- 
land, Elinor  (surname  unknown),  who  died  May  ii,  1659.  ^de  mar- 
ried (second)  Judith  Clements. 

XXIX.  John  Whitney,  son  of  John  and  Elinor  Whitney,  was 
born  in  England  in  1620  and  died  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in 
1692.  He  married  Ruth  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Robert  Reynolds,  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

XXX.  Ruth  Whitney,  daughter  of  John  and  Ruth  (Reynolds) 
Whitney,  was  born  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  April  15,  1645. 
She  married  (first)  John  Shattuck,  and  after  his  death  married  (sec- 
ond) Enoch  Lawrence.  (Lawrence — American  Line — II.) 

XXXI.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  son  of  Enoch  and  Ruth  (Shattuck- 
Whitney)  Lawrence,  was  born  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1677-78,  died  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  September  12,  1765. 
He  married  Anna  Scripture,  of  Mason,  New  Hampshire. 

XXXII.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Jr.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Anna 
(Scripture)  Lawrence,  was  born  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  May  3, 
1702,  and  died  there  in  1775.  He  married  Dorothy  Chamberlain. 
(Chamberlain  IV.) 

XXXIII.  Thomas  Lawrence,  son  of  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  and  Dorothy 
(Chamberlain)  Lawrence,  was  born  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  August 
18,  1734.  He  married.  May  5,  1757,  Sarah  Bailey. 

XXXIV.  Ezekiel  Lawrence,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Bailey) 
Lawrence,  was  born  in  Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  July  2,  1762,  and 
died  in  Monkton,  Vermont,  about  1830.  He  was  twice  married, 
although  the  name  of  either  wife  is  unknown. 
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XXXV.  Joel  Bailey  Lawrence,  son  of  Ezekiel  Lawrence,  was 
born  in  Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  in  1790,  and  died  in  Olmsted  Town- 
ship, Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  He  removed  to  Southern  Ohio,  near 
Marietta,  and  thence,  about  1830,  came  to  Olmsted  Township, 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  He  married  Catherine  Harris,  of  Little 
Rest,  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  He  became  the  owner  of  a large 
tract  of  land  and  of  a flour  mill  on  Rocky  River. 

XXXVI.  Ortn  C.  Lazvrence,  son  of  Joel  Bailey  and  Catherine 
(Harris)  Lawrence,  was  born  in  Fearing,  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
February  7,  1823,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  18,  1904. 
He  married  (first)  Jane  Danald,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Azubah 
(Spafford)  Danald.  He  married  (second)  Mary  Jane  Elbridge. 

XXXVII.  Addie  May  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Orin  C.  and  Jane 
(Danald)  Lawrence,  married  Harvey  Edward  Hackenberg. 

XXXVIII . Lawrence  Edwin  Hackenberg,  son  of  Harvey  Edward 
and  Addie  May  (Lawrence)  Hackenberg. 

References  for  Royal  Descent 

(Royal  Descent) — George:  “Genealogical  Tables,”  fifth  edi- 

tion, Table  I. 

(Line  of  Kings  of  Scotland) — Burke:  “Peerage  and  Bar- 

onetage,” 1926,  pp.  44-45- 

(Ancient  Counts  of  Flanders) — “Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 
George:  “Genealogical  Tables.” 

(Ancient  Counts  of  Anjou) — “Royal  Families  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales.” 

(Taillefer) — “The  Genealogist,”  New  Series,  Vol.  I. 

(Ancient  Counts  of  Provence) — George:  “Genealogical 

Tables.” 

(Ancient  Counts  of  Castile) — George:  “Genealogical 

Tables.” 

(House  of  Capet) — George:  “Genealogical  Tables.” 

(Holland) — Collins:  “Peerage  of  England,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  550. 

(Plantagenet) — Burke:  “Royal  Families  of  England,”  Vol.  I. 

(Touchet) — Collins:  “Peerage  of  England,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  546- 

551- 
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Situated  in  Rockingham  Forest  on  a natural  rise  well  calculated  to 
lit  the  need  of  protection  was  Rockingham  Castle,  old  Saxon  strong- 
hold of  the  chief  Bovi,  and  later  chosen  by  the  Conqueror.  The  forest 
was  Royal  Domain  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  first  fortress  was  erected  by  King  William  I as  a 
hunting  lodge.  King  John  presented  it  to  his  wife  Isabella.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I it  is  estimated  that  £20,000  was  spent  in  repairs. 
Rockingham  remained  a royal  possession  for  over  400  years,  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

(Sir  James  MacKen^ie:  . “Castles  of  England.”) 
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(Hainault) — Heilprin:  “Geographical  Dictionary  of  the 

World.”  George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern 

History.” 

(Aquitaine) — “Les  Origines  du  Premier  Duche  d’Aquitaine,” 
Paris  (i88i).  E.  Mabille:  “Le  Royaume  d’Aquitaine  et  Ses  Marches 
Sous  les  Carlovingines,”  Paris  (1870). 

(Whitney) — H.  Melville:  “Ancestry  of  John  Whitney.”  F.  C. 
Pierce:  “The  Descendants  of  John  Whitney.”  “Harleian  Society,” 
Ms.  No.  1041.  “Visitation  of  London  Harleian  Society,”  Vol.  XV. 

(Baskerville) — Burke:  “History  of  the  Commoners,”  Vol.  I, 
pp.  89,  90,  91. 

(Lawrence) — Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”  Bardsley: 

“Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Harrison:  “Sur- 

names of  the  United  Kingdom.”  “New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  X.  J.  Lawrence:  “Genealogy  of  the 

Family  of  John  Lawrence  of  Wisset,  in  Suffolk,  England,  and  of 
Watertown  and  Groton,  Massachusetts”  (1869),  pp.  19-20.  “Genea- 
logical Notices  of  the  Lawrence  Family,”  pp.  17-18.  R.  M.  Law- 
rence: “Descendants  of  Major  Samuel  Lawrence.” 

(The  Tawrence  Line) 

Arms — Argent  a cross  raguly  gules. 

Crest — A demi-turbot  argent,  tail  upwards.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  name  Lawrence  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  officially  classified 
as  a baptismal  name,  meaning  the  son-of-Lawrence.  It  was  first  used 
as  a fontal  or  personal  name,  from  the  Latin  form,  Laurentius.  The 
fact  that  the  name  was  borne  by  St.  Lawrence,  “the  saint  of  universal 
popularity,”  contributed  to  the  widespread  use  of  the  name  and  made 
a deep  impression  upon  our  Anglo-Saxon  nomenclature  in  that  it  gave 
rise  to  many  diminutives  and  derivatives,  such  as  Lawrie,  Larry, 
Larkin,  Larking,  Larkins,  Lawes,  Lawson,  Lawkin,  Lorrett,  Law- 
rey.  Law,  etc.  The  name  today  is  found  in  the  following  forms: 
Lawrence,  Lawrance,  Laurence,  Laurance,  and  Lawrenson.  Often, 
in  the  records  of  one  and  the  same  family,  the  name  is  found  indis- 
criminately as  Lawrence,  Laurence,  Laurance,  and  Lawrance.  The 
Hundred  Rolls,  compiled  in  1273  A.  D.,  mention  Gilbert  Laueronce 
and  John  jil.  Laurence,  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  respec- 
tively; while  the  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto  (temp.  Edward  I),  con- 
tains the  name  of  Simon  fil.  Laurencii,  of  London.  Going  still  further 
back  the  Latin  name  Laurentius  is  found  to  have  been  derived  from 
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Laurus,  the  Laurel  tree,  which  name  today  appears  in  Italy  as 
Lorenzo.  The  name  has  also  had  its  effect  on  geographical  nomen- 
clature, and  parishes  of  St.  Lawrence  are  found  in  counties  Kent, 
Hants,  and  Essex,  England. 

(Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”  Bardsley:  “Dictionary 

of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the 

United  Kingdom.”) 

The  following  pedigree,  accepted  by  American  genealogists  of  the 
Lawrence  family,  appears  to  have  been  gathered  from  various  sources, 
some  of  which  would  apparently  denote  private  sources,  for  while 
some  English  authorities  substantiate  part  of  the  generations  and 
other  different  portions,  for  still  others  we  must  use  as  authority  the 
American  writers.  These  references  are  all  clearly  shown  in  the  pedi- 
gree below.  The  line  is  definitely  proven  from  generation  X down. 

I.  Sir  Robert  Lawrence,  born  about  1150,  had  arms  granted  him 
by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  for  bravery  in  scaling  the  walls  of  Acre  in 
Palestine,  in  1191,  during  the  Crusades.  His  seat  was  at  Ashton 
Hall,  Lancashire,  England. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  X, 
p.  297.  J.  Lawrence:  “Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  John  Lawrence 

of  Wisset  in  Suffolk,  England,  and  of  Watertown  and  Groton,  Massa- 
chusetts” (1869),  pp.  19-20.) 

II.  Sir  Robert  (2)  Lawrence,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Lawrence,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  seat  of  Ashton  Hall,  Lancashire.  He  married  a daugh- 
ter of  James  Trafford. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  James  Lawrence,  son  of  Sir  Robert  (2)  Lawrence,  married, 
in  1252,  Matilda  de  Washington,  daughter  of  John  de  Washington. 

(Ibid.) 

IV.  John  Lawrence,  son  of  James  and  Matilda  (de  Washington) 
Lawrence,  married  Margaret  Chesford,  daughter  of  Walter  Chesford. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  John  (2)  Lawrence,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Chesford) 
Lawrence,  died  A.  D.  1360.  He  married  Elizabeth  Holt,  of  Stabley, 
in  Lancashire. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  20-22.) 
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VI.  Sir  Robert  (j)  Lawrence,  son  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth 

(Holt)  Lawrence,  married  Margaret  Holden.  Children:  i.  Rob- 

ert, of  whom  further.  2.  Thomas.  3.  William,  fell  at  St.  Albans, 
1455.  4.  Edmund. 

(Ibid.) 

VII.  Sir  Robert  (4)  Lawrence,  son  of  Sir  Robert  and  Margaret 

(Holden)  Lawrence,  of  Ashton  Hall,  married  Amphilbis  Longford, 
daughter  of  Edward  Longford,  of  Longford.  Children:  i.  James. 

2.  Robert.  3.  Nicholas,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

VIII.  Nicholas  Lawrence,  son  of  Sir  Robert  and  Amphilbis 

(Longford)  Lawrence,  was  of  Agercroft.  He  married  and  was  the 
parent  of:  i.  Thomas.  2.  Nicholas  (given  in  Hutchin’s  “History 

of  Dorset,”  Vol.  I,  p.  599.)  3.  Robert.  4.  John,  of  whom  further. 

5.  William.  6.  Henry.  7.  Oliver. 

(Ibid.,  p.  22.  “Genealogical  Notices  of  the  Lawrence  Family,” 
pp.  17-18.) 

There  is  considerable  discussion  among  various  authorities  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  above  mentioned  Nicholas.  A pedigree  in  the 
possession  (1867)  of  William  Morris,  Esquire,  of  East  Gate  Street, 
Gloucester,  is  entitled  “A  Curious  Pedigree  Copied  from  an  Ancient 
Manuscript,”  and  connects  a Gloucestershire  Lawrence  family  with 
Sir  Robert  Lawrence  of  Ashton  Hall,  a Crusader.  This  article  is 
severely  criticized  by  “St.  Ives,”  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  of 
1829.  His  article  was  reprinted  in  the  “Herald  and  Genealogist”  in 
1867,  where  he  is  identified  as  Sir  James  Lawrence,  author  of  “On  the 
Nobility  of  the  British  Gentry”  and  other  works.  After  criticizing 
other  statements,  he  proceeds: 

But  to  return  to  the  curious  pedigree,  “Nicholas  Lawrence  of 
Agercroft,  younger  brother  of  Sir  James  married  an  heiress  Morre.” 
Here  are  three  errors:  Sir  James  had  no  brother  but  Robert.  Ager- 
croft, a mansion  near  Manchester,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Lungley,  and  the  heiress  of  More,  who  was  a widow  of  Nicholson, 
was  not  the  mother,  but  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Oliver  Lawrence. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  father  of  Sir  Oliver.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Richard  of  Hertingfordbury  has  been  converted  into  Nicholas  of 
Agercroft. 
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If  Nicholas  Lawrence,  who  may  have  lived  but  certainly  not  at 
Agercroft,  were  to  come  to  life  again,  he  would  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  his  descendants. 

(“Herald  and  Genealogist,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  533;  Vol.  VIII,  p.  178. 
“Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  August,  1829.) 

IX.  John  (j)  Lawrence,  son  of  Nicholas  Lawrence,  of  Agercroft, 
died  in  1461.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  Lawrences  of  St.  James’  Park 
in  County  Suffolk. 

(J.  Lawrence:  “Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  John  Lawrence,  of 

Wisset,  in  Suffolk,  England,  and  of  Watertown  and  Groton,  Massa- 
chusetts” (1869),  pp.  22-23.) 

X.  Thomas  Lawrence,  son  of  John  Lawrence,  made  his  will  June 
7,  1471.  He  mentioned  property  at  Rumburgh,  Spexhall,  and  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael  in  South  Elmham,  and  gave  a bequest  to  the 
high  altar  of  the  Church  of  South  Elmham.  The  will  was  proven  at 
Cratfield  in  Suffolk.  Since  one  of  its  provisions  was  that  each  grand- 
child, children  of  this  son,  John  Lawrence,  should  receive  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  he  may  be  regarded  as  past  middle  age,  and  born  not 
much  later  than  1430.  He  also  held  lands  at  Holton,  Wisset,  and 
South  Elmham.  He  married  and  had : i.  John,  of  whom  further.  2. 
Richard,  of  St.  Ives. 

(J.  Lawrence:  “Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  John  Lawrence,  of 

Wisset  in  Suffolk,  England,  and  of  Watertown  and  Groton,  Massa- 
chusetts” (1869),  pp.  22-23.  R.  M.  Lawrence:  “Descendants  of 

Major  Samuel  Lawrence,”  pp.  256-57.  F.  A.  Crisp:  “Calendar  of 

Wills  at  Ipswich,”  p.  45.) 

XL  John  (^)  Lawrence,  son  of  Thomas  Lawrence,  made  his  will 
July  10,  1504.  It  was  proven  at  Norwich,  August  3,  1504,  and 
deposited  in  the  Bishop’s  Registry  of  Norwich.  Like  Thomas  Law- 
rence, he  resided  at  Rumburgh.  Among  other  provisions  one  was  that 
his  body  should  be  buried  at  St.  Michael’s  Church,  and  that  of  a 
bequest  to  the  poor  of  Rumburgh,  Wisset,  Spexhall  and  Holton.  He 
mentioned  Margery  his  wife,  who  received  a tenement  called  “Besill.” 
She  died  in  1507.  They  were  the  parents  of:  i.  Robert,  of  whom 

further. 

(R.  M.  Lawrence:  “Descendants  of  Major  Samuel  Lawrence,” 
PP*  257-58.  Lawrence:  “Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  John  Law- 
rence,” pp.  22-23.) 
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XII.  Robert  (5)  Lawrence,  son  of  John  and  Margery  Lawrence, 

is  named  in  his  father’s  will,  and  his  wife  in  the  will  of  her  mother- 
in-law.  Child:  I.  John,  of  whom  further. 

(Lawrence:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  John  Lawrence,” 

pp.  23-24.) 

XIII.  John  (§)  Lawrence,  son  of  Robert  Lawrence,  married 

Elizabeth.  Children:  i.  Henry.  2.  John,  of  whom  further,  3, 

Agnes.  4.  Margaret.  5.  Katharine.  6.  William.  7.  Richard. 

(Lawrence:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  John  Lawrence,” 

pp.  22-24.) 

XIV.  John  (6)  Lawrence,  son  of  John  Lawrence,  made  his  will 
April  27,  1 590.  It  was  proven  at  “Beecles”  June  2,  1 590,  and  depos- 
ited at  Ipswich. 

Since  “Beecles”  may  refer  to  the  tenement  “Besill”  mentioned  In 
the  will  of  the  earlier  John  Lawrence  and  property  is  mentioned  in 
both  Rumburgh  and  Wisset  and  a daughter  Marjory  was  one  of  the 
heirs,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a descendant  of  John  and  Margery  Law- 
rence, but  perhaps  a great  grandson  rather  than  a grandson.  The 
fact  that  he  had  a son  Richard  would  also  indicate  that  he  belonged 
to  the  same  branch  of  the  family  as  Thomas 

John  Lawrence  married  Agnes,  who  died  in  1583.  Children,  men- 
tioned in  will : I.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Richard,  will  proved  at 

Norwich,  June  30,  1596.  3.  Susan.  4.  Elizabeth;  married  Symon 

Sheldrak.  5.  Margerie;  married  Robert  Blithe. 

(F.  A.  Crisp:  “Calendar  of  Wills  at  Ipswich,”  p.  469.  Will  of 
John  Lawrence,  book  33,  folio  130,  1590-91.  Lawrence:  “Gene- 

alogy of  the  Family  of  John  Lawrence,”  p.  24.) 

XV.  John  (y)  Lawrence,  son  of  John  Lawrence,  made  his  will 

June  2,  1606.  It  was  deposited  at  Ipswich  and  shows  that  he  resided 
at  Wisset,  County  of  Suffolk.  He  mentioned  his  wife,  Johan,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Morse,  of  Frostenden,  as  well  as  the  follow- 
ing children:  i.  Henry,  of  whom  further.  2.  Robert,  will  dated 

1641.  3.  Margery.  4.  Katharine. 

(Lawrence:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  John  Lawrence,” 

p.  24.) 

XVI.  Henry  Lawrence,  son  of  John  and  Johan  Lawrence,  is  men- 
tioned in  his  father’s  will  as  having  removed  to  New  England.  On 
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the  list  of  inhabitants  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1635,  is  the 
name  of  Henry  Lawrence,  who  received  a house  lot  the  same  year 
from  George  Blott,  and  on  February  20,  1638,  he  had  a grant  of  five 
acres  on  Mistick  Side.  He  married,  in  England,  Mary.  They  were 
the  parents  of:  i.  John,  of  whom  further. 

(Lawrence:  “Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  John  Lawrence,”  p. 

24.  Cutter:  “Genealogical  and  Personal  Memoirs  of  Massachu- 

setss,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1435.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  John  Lawrence,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Lawrence,  is  usually 
known  as  the  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  family.  He  was  born  in  Wis- 
set,  Suffolk  County,  England,  baptized  there  October  8,  1609,  and 
died  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  July  ii,  1667.  He  immigrated  to 
New  England  in  1635,  and  settled  at  Watertown.  He  was  admitted 
a freeman  April  17,  1637,  and  received  a grant  of  land  at  Water- 
town  of  three  acres,  February  28,  1636.  In  1650,  he  bought  of  the 
town  fifteen  acres  of  common  land.  He  was  a carpenter  by  trade. 
He  sold  his  mansion  and  land  at  Watertown  in  1662,  and  removed  to 
Groton.  In  December  of  that  year  he  was  elected  selectman  of  Gro- 
ton. He  was  evidently  a man  of  some  intelligence  and  influence  and 
a large  property  owner.  He  continued  his  business  of  carpenter  at 
Watertown  as  well  as  Groton;  also  in  Boston.  In  his  will  he  appointed 
his  wife  and  sons  Nathaniel  and  Joseph  executors,  naming  also  sons 
Enoch,  Samuel,  Isaac,  Jonathan,  Zachariah,  and  daughters  Elizabeth 
and  Mary. 

John  Lawrence  married  (first),  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
Elizabeth,  who  died  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  August  29,  1663.  He 
married  (second),  November  2,  1664,  Susanna  Batchelder,  who  died 
July  8,  1668,  daughter  of  William  Batchelder,  of  Charlestown,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Children,  of  first  marriage:  i.  John,  born  March  14, 

1636;  married  (first)  Sarah  Buckmaster.  2.  Nathaniel,  born  in 
October,  1639;  married  Sarah  Morse.  3.  Joseph,  born  March,  1642, 
died  in  May,  1642.  4.  Joseph,  born  May  30,  1643  5 married  Rebecca. 
5.  Jonathan,  buried  April  6,  1644.  6.  Maiy,  born  July  16,  1645; 

married  Inego  Potter.  7.  Peleg,  born  January  10,  1646-47;  married 
Elizabeth  Morse.  8.  Enoch,  of  whom  further.  9.  Samuel,  supposed 
to  have  married  Rebecca  Luen.  10.  Isaac;  married  Abigail  Bellows. 
II.  Elizabeth,  born  May  9,  1655.  12.  Jonathan,  probably  married 
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Rebecca  Rutter.  13.  Zechariah,  born  March  9,  1658-59.  Children 
of  second  marriage : 14.  Abigail,  born  January  9,  1666.  15.  Susanna, 
born  July  3,  1667. 

(John  Lawrence:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  John  Law- 
rence,” p.  25.  Cutter:  “Genealogical  and  Personal  Memoirs  of 

Massachusetts,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1437.  “Descendants  of  Major  Samuel 
Lawrence,”  1904.  “Historical  Sketches  of  Some  Members  of  the 
Lawrence  Family,”  1888.) 

II.  Enoch  Lawrence,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Lawrence,  was 
born  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  March  5,  1648-49,  and  died  in 
Groton,  Massachusetts,  September  28,  1744,  aged  nearly  ninety-five 
years.  In  a petition  which  was  presented  to  the  Governor  and  the 
General  Court  in  the  autumn  of  1702,  Enoch  Lawrence  sets  forth  that 
he  “is  a very  poor  man  and  by  reason  of  wounds  in  his  hand,  received 
in  a fight  with  the  Indians  in  the  former  indian  War  is  allmost  wholly 
disabled  from  following  his  dayly  Labour  upon  which  he  depends 
for  a Livelyhood  both  for  himself  and  his  family,”  in  recognition  of 
this  service  and  his  disability  therefrom,  he  was  given  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  £3  for  life,  and  freed  from  public  taxes. 

Under  date  of  October  i,  1672,  Court  Records  of  Middlesex 
County  give  this  record:  “Enoch  Lawrence  being  lame  in  his  hand, 

so  as  to  disenable  him  to  handle  his  armes,  is  free  from  all  ordinary 
Trayneings,  paijny  5s  Annu  to  the  military  company  of  the  Place.” 
It  is  probable  that  his  wound  was  received  during  the  assault  of  July 
27,  1694. 

Enoch  Lawrence  married,  March  6,  1676,  Mrs.  Ruth  (Whitney) 
Shattuck.  (Whitney  III.)  (Royal  Descent  XXX.)  Children:  i. 

Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  2.  Daniel,  born  March  7,  1681;  mar- 
ried Sarah.  3.  Zechariah,  born  July  16,  1683;  married  Abigail  Parker. 
4.  Jeremiah,  born  May  i,  1686. 

(“Historical  Sketches  of  Some  Members  of  the  Lawrence  Fam- 
ily,” 1888,  p.  31.  Frederick  Clifton  Pierce:  “The  Descendants  of 

John  Whitney,”  p.  22.  Samuel  Abbott  Green:  “Groton,  Massa- 

chusetts, Historical  Series,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  360,  376.) 

III.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  son  of  Enoch  and  Ruth  (Whitney- 
Shattuck)  Lawrence,  was  born  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1677-78,  and  died  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  September  12, 
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17^5)  aged  eighty-seven  years,  six  months,  twenty-one  days.  His 
tombstone  epitaph  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  is  as  follows : 

Memento  (Skull  and  Cross-bones)  mori 
Here  lyeth 
the  Body  of  M'’. 

Nathaniel  Lawrance, 
who  departed  this 
Life  Seph  A.  D.  1765 
Aged  87  Years,  6 month® 
and  21  Days. 

The  inscription  on  his  wife’s  tombstone,  also  in  the  Groton  ceme- 
tery, reads; 

Memento  mori 
(Skull  and  Cross-bones) 

Here  lyeth  the  Body 
of  M"®  Anna  Lawrance 
the  wife  of  M^ 

Nathaniel  Lawrance, 
who  Departed  this 
Life  Seph  3**  A.  D.  1758 
Aged  73  Years  8 month® 
and  21  Days 

Nathaniel  Lawrence  married  Anna  Scripture,  of  Mason,  New 
Hampshire,  who  died  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  September  3,  1758, 
aged  seventy-three  years,  eight  months,  twenty-one  days.  Children: 
I.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  2.  James,  born  August  26,  1705; 
married  Mary  Martin.  3.  Anna,  born  July  3,  1708;  married  Samuel 
Wright.  4.  Enoch,  born  November  15,  1710;  married  Sarah  Stevens. 
5.  Sarah,  born  March  15,  1713;  married  Zechariah  Lawrence.  6. 
Martha,  born  December  7,  1715  ; married  William  Blood.  7.  Joseph, 
born  April  10,  1718;  married  Elizabeth  Martin.  8.  Benjamin,  born 
November  6,  1720;  married  Rebecca  Dodge.  9.  Rebecca,  born  April 
17,  1724.  10.  Lois,  born  September  26,  1726;  married  Bezaleel 

Sawyer,  ii.  Eunice,  born  July  25,  1728,  died  November  15,  1747. 

(“Historical  Sketches  of  Some  Members  of  the  Lawrence  Fam- 
il,”  1888,  p.  34.  Samuel  A.  Green:  “Epitaphs  from  the  Old  Bury- 
ing Ground  in  Groton,  Massachusetts”  ( 1878),  pp.  31,  45.) 

IV.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Jr.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Anna  (Scrip- 
ture) Lawrence,  was  born  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  May  3,  1702, 
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and  died  there  in  1775,  leaving  a will.  He  married,  February  4, 
1728-29,  Dorothy  Chamberlain.  (Chamberlain  IV.)  Children,  all 
born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts:  i.  Dorothy,  born  February  8,  1729- 

1730;  married  Benaiah  Hudson.  2.  Nathaniel,  born  May  24,  1732, 
died  young.  3.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  4.  Isaac,  born  January 
8)  1736-37;  married  Mary  Bailey.  5.  Abigail,  born  June  21,  1739; 
married  Nehemiah  Gilson.  6.  John,  born  November  13,  1741;  mar- 
ried Sarah.  7.  Eunice.  8.  Martha. 

(“Historical  Sketches  of  Some  Members  of  the  Lawrence  Fam- 
ily,” 1888,  p.  46.) 

V.  Thomas  Lawrence,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Dorothy  (Chamber- 

lain)  Lawrence,  was  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  August  18,  1734. 
He  married.  May  5,  1757,  Sarah  Bailey,  born  in  1734,  died  in  1821. 
Children:  i.  Thomas,  Jr.,  born  April  19,  1758,  died  in  1841;  mar- 
ried, in  1778,  Mehitable  Hall.  (D.  A.  R.,  No.  68145.)  2.  Sarah, 

born  May  28,  1760.  3.  Ezekiel,  of  whom  further.  4.  Nicholas,  born 
September  18,  1764.  5.  John,  born  August  30,  1766.  6.  Mary,  born 
November  30,  1768.  7.  David,  born  June  2,  1771.  8.  Jonas, 

born  October  24,  1773. 

(Ibid.,  p.  77.) 

VI.  Ezekiel  Lawrence,  son  of  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  (Bailey) 
Lawrence,  was  born  in  Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  July  2,  1762.  He 
died  in  Monkton,  Vermont,  about  1830,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

Ezekiel  Lawrence  married  twice,  although  we  do  not  know  the 
name  of  either  wife.  Children  by  first  marriage:  i.  William.  2. 

Joel  Bailey,  of  whom  further.  3.  A daughter.  Children  by  second 
marriage:  4.  Warren  Jesse.  5.  Lucretia. 

(Rev.  John  Lawrence:  “In  Memoriam:  The  Family  of  John 

Lawrence  (continued)  : The  Family  of  Philip  Goss,  of  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  and  Winchester,  New  Hampshire:  The  Family  of 
Selah  Pomroy,  of  Stanstead,  P.  Quebec”  (1881),  p.  20.) 

VII.  Joel  Bailey  Lawrence,  son  of  Ezekiel  Lawrence,  was  born  in 
Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  in  1790,  and  died  in  Olmsted  Township, 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  in  1848  (in  “History  of  Cleveland,”  given 
as  1851.)  He  removed  to  Southern  Ohio,  near  Marietta,  and  thence 
in  1827  or  1833,  to  Olmsted  Township,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio, 
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where  he  endured  the  privations  of  a pioneer  life.  He  became  the 
owner  of  a large  tract  of  land  and  a flour  mill  on  Rocky  River,  in  said 
township. 

Joel  Bailey  Lawrence  married  Catherine  Harris,  of  Little  Rest, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Children:  i.  George;  married  and 

had  children  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  where  he  died.  2 Dan- 
iel, died  in  Civil  War;  married  and  had  children.  3.  Joel,  born  in 
Ohio,  died  in  Berea,  Ohio,  in  1874,  aged  fifty-one ; married  and  had  chil- 
dren; his  daughter  married  Lewis  Dyer.  4.  Orin  C.,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 5.  Sidney,  born  in  Stanleyville,  Washington  County,  Ohio,  July 
13,  1826,  died  in  Berea,  Ohio,  in  1898,  aged  seventy-six;  buried  in 
Woodvale  Cemetery,  near  Berea;  moved  from  Olmsted  to  Berea, 
Ohio,  in  May,  1868;  married  (first),  in  Olmsted,  Ohio,  December 
24,  1850,  Sarah  Gage,  of  Olmsted,  who  died  May  3,  1858;  (second), 
October  12,  1859,  Jane  E.  (Jordan)  Benton,  born  September  ii, 
1826,  widow  of  J.  W.  Benton  and  daughter  of  William  Jordan;  had 
Myron,  born  August  12,  1853;  Amy  Matilda,  born  March  9,  1855, 
married,  in  1872,  John  Crawford.  6.  Maria;  married  and  had  chil- 
dren. 7.  Captain  Asa  A.,  died  aged  eighty-two;  married  Anna  Gris- 
wold, w’ho  died  in  Lakewood,  Ohio,  aged  eighty-six.  8.  Washington 
H.,  born  in  Olmsted  Township,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  January  17, 
1840,  died  in  Dover  Bay,  Ohio,  November  17,  1900;  attended  Bald- 
win University  at  Berea,  Ohio;  went  to  Kansas  with  Milton  Baldwin, 
in  milling  and  real  estate;  to  Hannibal,  Missouri,  in  1859;  thence  to 
Olmsted,  Ohio,  in  1861;  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1864;  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Charles  F'.  Brush,  in  arc  light  development,  in 
1886,  manufacturer  of  electric  light  carbons;  organized  with  Myron 
T.  Herrick,  James  Parmelee  and  Webb  C.  Hayes,  the  National  Car- 
bon Company,  of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
married,  in  1863,  Harriet  E.  Collister. 

(Rev.  John  Lawrence:  “In  Memoriam:  The  Family  of  John 

Lawrence  (continued)  : The  Family  of  Philip  Goss,  of  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  and  Winchester,  New  Hampshire:  The  Family  of 
Selah  Pomroy,  of  Stanstead,  P.  Quebec,”  p.  23.  “Memorial  Record 
of  the  County  of  Cuyahoga  and  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,”  pp.  883, 
885.  “History  of  Cleveland,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  14.) 

VIII.  Orin  Charles  Lawrence,  son  of  Joel  Bailey  and  Catharine 
(Harris)  Lawrence,  was  born  in  Fearing,  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
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February  7,  1823,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  18,  1904, 
and  is  buried  in  North  Olmsted  Township  Cemetery.  He  came  to 
Olmsted,  Ohio,  with  his  parents,  where  he  operated  a saw  and  flour 
mill,  on  Rocky  River,  then  a general  store.  In  April,  1864,  he  removed 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  entered  the  grocery  business.  In  1870,  he 
entered  the  oil  business,  at  one  time  controlling  all  oil  development  in 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  other  states. 

Orin  C.  Lawrence  left  a short  will,  signed  April  16,  1901,  pro- 
bated December  28,  1904,  in  which  he  mentions  wife,  Mary  Jane,  and 
but  three  of  his  children.  However,  the  letters  for  the  administra- 
tions of  his  estate  (inventory  shows  about  $20,000)  were  signed  by 
seven  children  and  widow,  Mary  J.  Lawrence,  on  December  22,  1904, 
and  the  widow,  Mary  J.,  made  affidavit  that  her  age  was  sixty-six 
years. 

Orin  C.  Lawrence  married  (first),  about  1847,  J^^e  Danald, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Azubah  (Spafford)  Danald.  He  married 
(second),  February  20,  1874,  Mary  Jane  Eldridge,  who  died  in 
1908.  Children  of  first  marriage:  i.  Helen  J.,  born  February  28, 

1848;  married  C.  B.  Gardner;  their  children  were  Charles,  William, 
Mabel.  2.  Orin  Herbert,  born  February  22,  1852;  married  Hannah 
Chapman,  had  one  daughter,  Blanche.  3.  Samuel  Arthur,  born  Sep- 
tember 22,  1854;  married  Julia  Gardner,  had  two  children.  Pearl  and 
Clyde.  4.  William  Carrol,  born  October  20,  1856;  married  Emma 
Collier,  had  one  daughter,  Ethel.  5.  Addie  May,  of  whom  further. 
6.  Frank  Duran,  born  December  i,  1864;  married,  in  October,  1888, 
Florence  F.  Prince  and  they  were  the  parents  of  four  children:  Her- 
bert P.,  Raymond  E.,  Ruth  Adalaide,  and  Frank  Duran,  Jr.  7. 
Fred,  born  September  13,  1867;  married  and  had  two  children:  Car- 
roll  Edward  and  Willson  Harvey.  Child  of  second  marriage:  8. 

Edith,  born  September  19,  1875. 

(“History  of  Cleveland,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1084.  Rev.  John  Law- 
rence: “In  Memoriam:  The  Family  of  Philip  Goss,  of  Lancaster, 

Massachusetts,  and  Winchester,  New  Hampshire:  The  Family  of 
Selah  Pomroy,  of  Stanstead,  P.  Quebec,”  p.  29.) 

IX.  Addie  May  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Orin  C.  and  Jane  (Dan- 
ald) Lawrence,  was  born  October  12,  1861.  She  married  Harvey  E. 
Hackenberg.  (Hackenberg  V.) 

(Ibid.) 
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(The  Whitney  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  a cross  chequy  or  and  gules. 

Crest — A bill’s  head  couped  sable,  armed  argent,  the  points  gules. 

(H.  Melville:  “The  Ancestry  of  John  Whitney.’’) 

Whitney  as  a surname  was  originally  a place  name.  The  parish 
from  which  the  family  takes  its  name  is  located  in  County  Hereford, 
England,  upon  the  extreme  western  border,  adjoining  Wales,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  lovely  Wye  River.  The  name  of  the  place  doubtless 
comes  from  the  appearance  of  the  river,  meaning  in  Saxon,  white 
water,  from  hwit,  and  ey,  water.  The  English  ancestry  of  John 
Whitney,  the  immigrant  who  settled  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
has  been  established  by  Henry  Melville.  This  book,  it  is  stated,  rep- 
resents years  of  investigation — many  months  of  it  in  England.  Very 
few  American  families  have  their  English  genealogy  in  such  well 
authenticated  and  satisfactory  form.  An  abstract  of  the  English 
ancestry  is  given  below. 

Turstin,  “the  Fleing,”  otherwise  known  as  Turstin  de  Wigmore, 
probably  also  as  Turstin,  son  of  Rolf,  and  Turstin  “the  White,”  was 
a follower  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Book  as  an  extensive  landholder  in  Herefordshire  and  the 
Marches  of  Wales.  He  married  Agnes  de  Merlberge,  daughter  of 
Alured  de  Merleberge,  a Norman  baron  of  Ewias  Castle,  in  the 
Marches  of  Wales. 

Eustace,  son  of  Turstin,  was  a benefactor  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Peter  in  Gloucester.  He  or  one  of  his  immediate  descendants  took  the 
surname  de  Whitney  from  Whitney  of  the  Wye,  in  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  where  his  principal  castle  was  located.  The  estate  comprised 
over  two  thousand  acres,  and  remained  in  the  family  until  1893,  when 
it  was  sold,  there  being  no  member  of  the  family  to  hold  it.  The  cas- 
tle has  entirely  disappeared,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  in  ruins  under  the 
Wye,  which  has  in  the  course  of  years  changed  its  path.  The  castle 
was  probably  built  on  an  artificial  mound,  surrounded  by  a moat  fed 
by  the  river,  which  gradually  undermined  the  castle,  which  was  at  last 
disintegrated. 

From  1250  to  1596  the  Whitneys  held  many  offices  of  prominence 
and  numerous  titles.  Gradually  the  elder  branches  of  the  family 
seem  to  have  become  extinct,  but  the  name  is  still  prevalent  in  many 
sections  of  England. 

(H.  Melville;  “Ancestry  of  John  Whitney,”  pp.  9,  37.  F.  C. 
Pierce:  “The  Descendants  of  John  Whitney,”  p.  7.) 
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/.  Sir  Robert  de  Whitney,  a direct  descendant  of  Eustace,  was 
living  in  1242,  and  was  mentioned  in  the  “Testa  de  Nevill.”  Three 
or  four  intervening  generations  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty. 

II.  Sir  Eustace  de  Whitney,  son  of  Sir  Robert  de  Whitney,  gave 
deed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  in  1280,  referring  to  and  confirm- 
ing the  deed  of  his  ancestors  above  mentioned.  He  was  Lord  of  Pen- 
combe,  Little  Cowarn  and  Whitney,  in  1281;  was  granted  free  war- 
ren by  Edward  I in  1284;  summoned  to  wars  beyond  the  seas  in  1297; 
tenant  of  part  of  the  manor  of  Huntington  in  1299;  in  Scotch  War  in 
1301.  He  was  possibly  grandson  instead  of  son  of  Sir  Robert. 

III.  Sir  Eustace  (2)  de  Whitney,  son  of  Sir  Eustace  de  Whitney, 
was  knighted  by  Edward  I in  1306,  and  was  a member  of  Parliament 
for  Herefordshire  in  1313  and  1352. 

(H.  Melville:  “Ancestry  of  John  Whitney.”) 

IV.  Sir  Robert  (2)  de  Whitney,  son  of  Sir  Eustace  de  Whitney, 
was  one  of  two  hundred  gentlemen  who  went  to  Milan  in  the  retinue 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter’s  marriage  in 
1368.  He  was  a member  of  Parliament  for  Herefordshire  in  1377, 
1379,  and  1380,  and  sheriff  in  1377. 

V.  Sir  Robert  (^)  Whitney  (note  elimination  of  “de”),  son  of 
Sir  Robert  de  Whitney,  was  sent  abroad  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  the 
Count  of  Flanders  in  1388  ; was  member  of  Parliament  for  Hereford- 
shire in  1391.  He  was  sent  to  France  to  deliver  the  castle  and  town 
of  Cherbourg  to  the  King  of  Navarre  in  1398 ; was  knight  marshal  in 
the  court  of  Richard  II;  sent  on  king’s  business  to  Ireland  in  1394. 
He  was  killed,  together  with  his  brother  and  most  of  his  relatives,  at 
the  battle  of  Pilleth,  in  1402. 

VI.  Sir  Robert  (4)  Whitney,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Whitney,  was 
granted  the  castle  of  Clifford  and  lordships  of  Clifford  and  Glasbury 
by  Henry  IV  in  1404,  on  account  of  the  services  of  his  father.  He 
was  sheriff  of  Herefordshire  in  1413-28-33-37;  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1416-22.  He  fought  in  the  French  War  under  Henry  V,  and 
was  captain  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Vire  in  1420.  He  was  named  as 
one  of  the  five  knights  in  Herefordshire  in  1433,  and  died  March  12, 
1441. 

(Ibid.) 
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VII.  Sir  Eustace  Whitney,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Whitney,  was  bom 
in  1411.  He  was  head  of  a commission  sent  to  Wales  by  Henry  VI 
in  1455,  and  was  a member  of  Parliament  for  Herefordshire  in  1468. 
He  married  (first)  Jenett  Russell,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Russell; 
(second)  Jane  Clifford. 

VIII.  Sir  Robert  (^)  Whitney,  son  of  Sir  Eustace  Whitney,  was 
probably  a knight,  and  was  an  active  participant  in  the  War  of  the 
Roses,  and  was  attainted  as  a Yorkist  in  1459.  was  probably  at 
the  battle  of  Mortimer’s  Cross  in  1461.  He  was  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  Lewis  Blyn  Coth,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Alice,  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Sir  David  Cam.  He  married  (first)  Alice 
Vaughan,  daughter  of  Thomas  Vaughan;  (second)  Constance  Touchet, 
who  was  the  mother  of  his  sons.  (Touchet  XL)  (Royal  Descent 
XXII.) 

(Ibid.  “Harleian  Society  MSS.,”  Nos.  1159,  1442.) 

IX.  James  Whitney,  son  of  Robert  Whitney,  was  appointed 

receiver  of  Newport,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
confiscated  by  Henry  VII  in  1522,  He  married  Blanche  Milbourne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Simon  Milbourne.  Children:  i.  Robert,  of 

whom  further.  2.  James.  3,  Watkin.  4.  Elizabeth, 

X.  Sir  Robert  (6)  Whitney,  son  of  James  Whitney,  was  of  Icomb, 

County  Gloucester,  and  in  charge  of  other  confiscated  estates.  He 
was  sheriff  of  Gloucestershire,  1527-28-29-30.  He  was  nominated 
Knight  of  the  Bath  by  Henry  VIII  at  the  coronation  of  Ann  Boleyn 
in  1531 ; was  granted  part  of  the  income  of  the  monastery  of  Brewern 
in  1 535  ; furnished  forty  men  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  1536.  He 
was  named  to  attend  upon  the  king’s  person.  He  died  in  1541,  and 
his  will  was  proved  June  ii,  1541.  He  married  Margaret  Wye, 
daughter  of  Robert  Wye.  Children:  i.  Robert,  of  whom  further. 

2.  John.  3.  Charles.  4.  George.  5.  William.  6.  James.  7.  Rich- 
ard, 8.  Blanche.  9.  Mary. 

XI.  Sir  Robert  (j)  Whitney,  son  of  Robert  Whitney,  was  knighted 
the  day  after  Queen  Mary’s  coronation  in  October,  1553.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  privy  council  in  1555  and  1559.  He  was  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Herefordshire  in  1559,  and  died  August  5, 
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1567.  He  married  Sybil  Baskerville.  (Baskerville  XVI.)  Chil- 
dren: I.  James.  2.  Eustace.  3.  Robert,  of  whom  further. 

(F.  C.  Pierce:  “Descendants  of  John  Whitney,”  p.  16.) 

XII.  Robert  Whitney,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Whitney,  was  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  his  father,  and  also  in  an  inquisition  taken  after 
the  latter’s  death.  He  married  Elizabeth  Guillims  or  Duglim,  daugh- 
ter of  Morgan  Guillims  or  Duglim.  Children,  i.  William.  2. 
Thomas,  of  whom  further.  3.  Richard.  4.  Nicholas.  5.  Margaret. 
6.  Anne. 

(“Harleian  Society  MSS.,”  No.  1041.  “Visitation  of  London 
Harleian  Society,”  Vol.  XV,  p.  157.) 

XIII.  Thomas  Whitney,  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Guillims 

or  Duglim)  Whitney,  was  of  Westminster,  Gentleman,  and  lived  at 
Lambeth  Marsh,  London.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret’s,  April 
14,  1637.  married.  May  12,  1583,  Mary  Bray,  daughter  of  John 
Bray,  of  Westminster;  she  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret’s,  September 
25,  1629.  Children:  i.  Margaret.  2.  Thomas.  3.  Henry.  4. 

Arnwaye.  5.  John,  of  whom  further,  6,  Nowell.  7.  Frances.  8, 
Mary,  9.  Robert, 

(Whitney:  “Genealogy  of  William  W.  Rice”  (1897),  pp. 

52,  53-) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  John  Whitney,  immigrant  ancestor,  and  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  (Bray)  Whitney,  was  born  in  England,  in  1589,  was  baptized 
July  20,  1592,  and  died  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  June  i,  1673. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Westminster  School,  now  St.  Peter’s  College, 
and  was  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  William  Pring,  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
London,  a freeman  of  the  Merchant  Tailor’s  Company.  This  was 
the  most  famous  and  prosperous  of  the  trade  guilds  and  numbered  in 
its  membership  many  distinguished  men  of  all  professions,  many  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
became  a full-fledged  member  and  his  apprenticeship  expired.  Early 
in  April,  1635,  John  Whitney  and  his  wife  and  seven  children  regis- 
tered to  sail  in  the  ship  “Elizabeth  and  Anne”  and  landed  in  New 
England  a few  weeks  later,  settling  in  June,  in  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  bought  the  sixteen-acre  homestead  of  John  Strickland 
at  what  is  now  Waltham.  On  March  3,  1636,  he  was  made  a free- 
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man  of  Watertown,  and  in  1637,  a selectman  of  the  town,  later  becom- 
ing town  clerk.  In  June,  1641,  he  was  made  constable,  continuing  in 
this  office  until  1656.  One  of  the  largest  landholders  of  the  town, 
John  Whitney  seems  to  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  residents  of 
his  colony,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  many  public  offices  he  occupied. 

John  Whitney  married  (first),  in  England,  Elinor,  who  was  born 
in  1599,  and  died  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  May  ii,  1659.  He 
married  (second),  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  September  29,  1659, 
Judith  Clement,  who  died  before  her  husband.  Children  of  the  first 
marriage,  first  six  born  in  England,  the  others  in  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts: I.  Mary,  baptized  May  23,  1619,  probably  died  young. 

2.  John,  of  whom  further.  3.  Richard,  baptized  January  6,  1626, 
came  to  Watertown  in  1635;  married,  March  19,  1650,  Martha 
Coldam.  4.  Nathaniel,  born  in  1627,  died  young.  5.  Thomas,  born 
in  1629,  died  September  20,  1719;  married  Mary  Kendall.  6.  Jona- 
than, born  in  1634,  died  in  Sherborn,  Massachusetts,  in  December, 
1702;  married,  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  October  30,  1656, 
Lydia  Jones,  who  was  born  probably  early  in  1635  in  England,  daugh- 
ter of  Lewis  and  Ann  (Stone)  Jones.  7.  Joshua,  born  June  5,  1635, 
died  August  7,  1719;  married  (first)  Lydia;  (second)  Mary;  (third) 
Abigail  Tarball.  8.  Caleb,  born  July  12,  1640.  9.  Benjamin,  born 

June  6,  1643,  died  in  Sherborn,  Massachusetts,  in  1723;  married 
(first)  Jane;  (second),  in  1695,  Mary  Poor. 

(H.  Melville:  “Ancestry  of  John  Whitney,”  pp.  217,  220,  252- 
53-54.  H.  Bond:  “History  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  642- 
643.  F.  C.  Pierce:  “Descendants  of  John  Whitney,”  p.  22.) 

II.  John  Whitney,  son  of  John  and  Elinor  Whitney,  was  born  in 
England,  and  died  in  Watertown,  October  12,  1692.  Some  authori- 
ties give  his  birth  date  as  1620,  and  record  the  fact  that  he  was  bap- 
tized September  14,  1621.  More  numerous  authorities,  however, 
propound  the  theory  that  he  was  born  in  1624,  since  he  was  admitted 
a freeman  May  26,  1647,  “age  23,”  which  agrees  with  his  age  on  the 
list  of  passengers  on  the  ship  which  brought  him  to  America  in  1635, 
“ageii”  (thus  showing  he  was  born  in  1624) . He  resided  in  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  where  he  held  the  office  of  selectman  from  1673 
to  1680.  He  first  settled  in  1643  always  resided  on  a three-acre 
lot  on  the  east  side  of  Lexington  Street,  on  land  granted  to  E.  How, 
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and  on  the  next  lot  south  of  the  Phillips  family,  probably  the  same 
lot  which  was  occupied  by  his  great-grandson,  Bradshaw  Whitney. 
The  ground  is  somewhat  elevated,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is 
the  “Whitney  Hill”  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  records. 

The  name  of  “John  Whitney,  Sr.,”  is  found  in  the  return  of  a 
warrant  issued  in  1675  for  impressing  twenty  soldiers  with  provisions, 
arms,  ammunition  and  good  clothing,  for  the  defense  of  the  colony. 
John  Whitney’s  will,  written  February  27,  1685,  was  subscribed  in 
1690,  but  was  not  proved.  It  is  on  file  at  the  Middlesex  probate  office, 
one  of  its  provisions  being  as  follows : “If  any  of  my  sonnes  or  sone- 
in-laws  or  daughters  be  quarrelsom  by  going  to  Law  or  troublesom  to 
the  brethren  I say  they  shall  lose  the  share  of  what  I have  bequeatted 
them.  I desire  they  should  live  in  love  to  God  and  one  toward 
anothr.”  The  estate  was  administered  upon  by  the  widow,  Ruth,  and 
sons  John  and  Benjamin.  The  inventory,  taken  October  26,  1692, 
includes  eighteen  lots  or  parcels  of  land  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  ten  acres  and  valued  at  £197:15. 

John  Whitney  married,  in  1642  or  1643,  Ruth  Reynolds,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Reynolds,  of  Watertown,  Wethersfield,  and  Boston. 
Children:  i.  John,  born  September  17,  1643,  died  March  4,  1726; 

married,  in  1669,  Elizabeth  Harris.  2.  Ruth,  of  whom  further.  3. 
Nathaniel,  born  February  i,  1646-47,  died  January  7,  1732;  married, 
March  12,  1673-74,  Sarah  Hagar.  4.  Samuel,  born  July  23,  26  or 
28,  1648,  died  in  1730;  married,  February  16,  1683,  Mary  Bemis; 
he  served  in  King  Philip’s  War.  5.  Mary,  born  April  29,  1650,  died 
after  1693,  unmarried.  6.  Joseph,  born  January  15,  1651-52,  died 
November  4,  1702;  married,  January  24,  1674,  Martha  Beach.  7. 
Sara,  born  March  17,  1653,  died  June  8,  1720;  married,  October  18, 
1681,  Daniel  Harrington.  8.  Elizabeth,  born  June  9,  1656;  mar- 
ried, December  19,  1678,  Daniel  Warren.  9.  Hannah,  unmarried  in 
1693.  10.  Benjamin,  born  June  28,  1660,  died  in  1736;  married 

(first),  March  30,  1687,  Abigail  Hagar;  (second)  Elizabeth. 

(Frederick  Clifton  Pierce:  “The  Descendants  of  John  Whitney 

Who  Came  from  London,  England,  to  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
in_i635”  (1895),  pp.  22.  23,  27,  28,  29.  Savage:  “Genealogical 

Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England.”  Virkus:  “Abridged 
Compendium  of  American  Genealogy.”) 

III.  Ruth  Whitney,  daughter  of  John  and  Ruth  (Reynolds)  Whit- 
ney, was  born  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  April  15,  1645;  i^iar- 
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ried  (first)  John  Shattuck;  (second)  Enoch  Lawrence.  (Lawrence 
— American  Line — II.) 

(Frederick  Clifton  Pierce:  “The  Descendants  of  John  Whitney 

Who  came  from  London,  England,  to  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in 
1635”  (1895),  p.  22.) 

(lYawrence  Royal  Descent  from  Charlemagne) 

I.  Charles  Martel,  died  in  741.  He  had  sons  Bernard,  Carlo- 
man,  and  Pepin,  of  whom  further,  and  a daughter,  Hiltruda,  who 
married  Odilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

II.  Pepin  the  Short,  King  of  the  Franks,  752-68,  had  sons  Charles, 
of  whom  further,  and  Carloman. 

III.  Charlemagne  (Charles  the  Great),  King  768-814;  Emperor, 
800.  Had  sons:  Pepin,  King  of  Italy;  Charles,  King  of  Franconia; 
Louis  the  Pious,  of  whom  further;  and  a daughter,  Bertha. 

IV.  Louis  the  Pious,  son  of  Charlemagne,  King  of  France,  814- 
840;  married  (first)  Hermingarde;  (second)  Judith.  Flad  Lothar, 
King  of  Lotharingie  (now  Lorraine),  843-55;  Pepia,  King  of  Aqui- 
taine; daughter  Cisela;  Louis  the  German,  King  of  Germany,  843- 
846;  and  Charles  the  Bald,  of  whom  further. 

V.  Charles  the  Bald,  son  of  Louis  the  Pious,  was  King  of  France, 
843-77;  Emperor,  875.  He  had  Louis  II,  King  of  France,  877-79; 
Charles,  King  of  Acquitalne;  and  Judith,  of  whom  further. 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory, XII.) 

VI.  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  married  (first)  Aethel- 
wulf  of  England;  (second)  Baldwin  I,  Count  of  Flanders,  856-79. 

VII.  Baldwin  II,  son  of  Baldwin  I of  Flanders,  and  Judith,  was 
Count  of  Flanders  879-918,  and  married  Aelfthryth,  daughter  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  of  England. 

VIII.  Arnulf  I,  son  of  Baldwin  II  and  Aelfthryth,  was  Count 
918-65,  and  married  Adela,  daughter  of  Heribert  II  of  Vermandois. 

IX.  Baldwin  III,  son  of  Amulf  I,  according  to  George,  died  in 
962,  but  French  history  makes  him  Count,  964-68. 

X.  Arnulf  II,  son  of  Baldwin  III,  was  Count  965-88. 
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LAWRENCE 

A rms — Argent  a cross  raguly  gules. 

Crest — A demi-turbot  argent,  tail  upwards. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR 
Arms— Gules,  two  lions  passant  guardant  or. 

(Burke:  ‘Uenerab Armory.”) 

EDWARD  III  OF  ENGLAND 

Arms — Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  (France)  azure,  semee'  of  fleurs- 
de-lis  or;  second  and  third  (England)  gules,  three  lions 
passant  guardant  or. 

Crest- — Upon  a chapeau  gules,  turned  up  ermine,  a lion  passant  guard- 
dant  crowned  or.  (Burke:  “Royal  Armory”’) 

HACKENBERG 

Sable  a pick-axe  in  pale  argent,  the  handle  toward  the  base. 
Helmet. 

Crest — Two  prpboscites  sable  wound  around  with  a ribbon,  each 
adorned  at  the  opening  with  seven  bay  leaves. 

Mantling — ^Argent  and  sable. 

(Siebmacher:  “Wappenbuch,”  Vol.  IV,  Part  IV,  p.  150, 
Plate  73-) 

WHITNEY 

Arms — Azure,  a cross  chequy  or  and  gules. 

Crest--— A bull’s  head  couped  sable,  armed  argent,  the  points  gules. 

(H.  Melville:  “The  Ancestry  of  John  Whitney.” ) 
Motto — Magnanimiter  crucem  sustine. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

HOUSE  OF  CASTILE 
Arms- — Gules,  a tower  triple-towered  or. 

Crest — The  tower.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 
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XL  Baldwin  IV,  called  Barbu,  son  of  Arnulf  II,  was  Count  988- 
1036. 

XII.  Baldwin  V,  son  of  Baldwin  IV,  was  Count  1036-67,  and 
married  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert,  King  of  France,  a son  of  Hugh 
Capet. 

XIII.  Matilda  (French  Maude),  daughter  of  Baldwin  V,  Count 
of  Flanders,  married  William  I,  King  of  England,  called  the  Con- 
queror. (William  the  Conqueror  I.) 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” No.  XXIX.) 

(Line  from  here  on  the  same  as  Lawrence  Royal  Descent.) 

(Lineage  of  Saxon  and  English  Kings  of  England) 

Showing  connections  of  intermarrying  lines  of  noble  and  royal 
families;  and  direct  connection  of  the  lineage  with  Addie  (Lawrence) 
Hackenberg,  shown  as  well  in  the  I.awrence  Royal  Descent. 

/.  Ecgherht  (or  Ecgbert),  the  ruler  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom 
(Wessex),  received  in  829  the  homage  of  all  the  other  English  kings. 
Some  records  state  that  he  died  in  836  and  some  that  he  died  in  839. 

II.  Aethelwulf  (or  Ethelwulf) , his  son,  whose  name  means 
“noble  wolf,”  reigned  from  839  to  857,  and  was  greatly  honored  by 
his  subjects.  He  married  (first)  Osburh  (or  Osburga)  ; (second) 
Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  had  four  sons:  Ethelred, 
Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and  Alfred,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Alfred  (or  A elf  red),  called  “the  Great,”  youngest  son  of 
Aethelwulf  and  Osburh  (Osburga),  succeeded  his  three  brothers, 
Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and  Ethelred,  whose  joint  reigns  covered  the 
period  from  857  to  870.  Alfred  reigned  from  871  to  901,  in  which 
year  he  died.  He  is  famous  for  founding  the  British  Navy  and  for 
bringing  culture  and  civilization  to  England.  He  broke  the  power 
of  the  Danes  and  kept  them  subdued  during  his  reign.  Alfred  mar- 
ried Ealhswith  (orAlswith). 

IV.  Edward  “the  Elder,”  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  reigned  from 
901  to  924,  King  of  Wessex.  He  married  (first)  Ecgwyn;  (second) 
Aelflard,  daughter  of  Earl  Aetheholm;  (third)  Eadgifu,  daughter  of 
Sigillin. 
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V.  Eadmund  (or  Edmund),  son  of  Edward  “the  Elder,”  became 
king  on  the  death  of  his  half-brother,  Aethelstan,  in  940,  but  was 
killed  by  an  outlaw  in  946.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  other 
brother,  Eadred,  who  died  without  issue  in  955.  Edmund  married 
(first)  Aelfigifu,  who  died  in  944;  (second)  Aethelflaed,  daughter 
of  Aelfgar.  He  had  by  the  first  marriage,  Eadwig  (Edwy),  who 
was  king  from  955  to  959,  but  died  without  issue,  and  Eadgar,  of 
whom  further. 

VI.  Eadgar,  called  the  “Peaceful,”  was  born  in  944  and  died 
July  8,  975.  He  was  chosen  King  of  England  in  959,  and  was  one  of 
the  best  kings  of  this  period.  He  married  (first)  Aethelflaed,  daugh- 
ter of  Ordmaer.  He  married  (second),  in  964,  Aelfthryth,  daughter 
of  Ordgar,  Earl  of  Deven  and  widow  of  Aethelwold. 

VII.  Aethelred,  son  of  Eadgar,  was  called  “the  Unready.”  He 
came  to  the  throne  on  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Edward  II.  He 
married  (first),  in  984,  Aelflaed,  daughter  of  Thored.  He  married 
(second)  Aelgifu,  daughter  of  Richard  I,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who 
died  in  1052. 

VIII.  Eadmund  (or  Edmund  II),  known  as  “Ironsides,”  son  of 
Aethelred,  was  king  only  from  April  to  November,  1016,  when  he 
died,  some  authorities  say  from  natural  causes,  while  later  historians 
hint  at  foul  play.  He  was  perpetually  at  war  with  Canute,  the  King 
of  the  Danes,  until  it  was  finally  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom.  He 
married  Algitha  (or  Ealdgyth),  widow  of  Sigeferth,  a Danish  thane. 

IX.  Eadward  (or  Edward),  “the  Exile,”  son  of  Edmund  II,  died 
in  London,  England,  in  1057.  He  married  Agatha,  niece  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  II. 

X.  XIargaret,  daughter  of  Eadward  “the  Exile,”  married  Mal- 
colm III  Ceanmor,  King  of  Scotland.  She  died  in  1093. 

XI.  Matilda,  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III  and  Mar- 
garet, married  Henry  I,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  William  of 
Normandy,  later  known  as  William  the  Conqueror,  was  born  in  1027 
or  1028,  in  a small  room  in  the  Castle  of  Falaise,  son  of  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  and  Arlette,  daughter  of  a tanner  of  Falaise.  (Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  I.)  He  married  Matilda  (sometimes  recorded 
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as  Maud),  daughter  of  Baldwin  V,  of  Flanders.  (Ancient  Counts  of 
Flanders  VIII.)  Henry  I,  fourth  son  of  William  I and  Matilda 
of  Flanders,  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcom  III,  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  Margaret  Atheling.  (Kings  of  Scotland  X.)  (William 
the  Conqueror  II.) 

XII.  Matilda  (Maud),  daughter  of  Henry  I and  Matilda  of 
Scotland,  married  (first)  Emperor  Henry  V,  by  whom  there  was  no 
issue;  (second),  in  1127,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou. 
(Anjou  IX.) 

XIII.  Henry  II  (Plantagenet) , son  of  Geoffrey  and  Matilda 
(Maud),  was  born  March  5,  1133.  He  was  King  of  England  from 
1154  until  his  death  in  1189.  He  married,  in  1152,  Eleanor,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  William  X,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  former  wife  of 
Louis  VII  of  France.  (Acquitaine.)  (Henry  II  of  England  IV.) 

XIV.  John  Plantagenet  (King  John  of  England),  son  of  Henry 
II  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  was  born  December  24,  1160,  and  died 
in  1216.  He  was  King  of  England  from  1199  until  his  death.  He 
married  (first)  Avisa,  heiress  of  William  de  Mellent,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester. He  married  (second)  Isabella,  daughter  of  Aymar  (or  Ado- 
mar)  Taillefer.  (Taillefer  IX.) 

XV.  Henry  HI,  son  of  King  John  and  Isabella,  was  King  of  Eng- 
land from  1216  until  his  death  in  1272.  He  married,  January  4, 
1236,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raimond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence. 
(Provence  VII.) 

XVI.  Edward  I,  son  of  Henry  III  and  Eleanor,  was  born  in  1239. 
He  was  King  of  England  until  his  death  in  1307.  He  married  (first) 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  only  child  of  Ferdinand  III,  King  of  Castile. 
(House  of  Castile  VIII.) 

XVII.  Edward  II,  son  of  Edward  I and  Eleanor  of  Castile,  was 
born  April  25,  1284.  He  was  King  of  England  from  July  7,  1307,  to 
January  20,  1327-28.  He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  King  Philip 
IV,  of  France.  (House  of  Capet  XV. ) 

XVHI.  Edward  HI,  son  of  Edward  II  and  Isabella,  was  born  in 
1312.  He  was  King  of  England  from  1327-28  until  his  death,  June 
21,  1377.  He  married,  in  1327,  Phillipa,  daughter  of  William,  Count 
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of  Holland  and  Hainault.  (Hainault  X.)  (Edward  III  of  Eng- 
land IX.) 

Line  from  here  on  the  same  as  Lawrence  Royal  Descent. 

(William  the  Conqueror  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  two  lions  passant  guardant  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

/.  William  of  Norviandy,  later  known  as  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  born  in  1027  or  1028,  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  some- 
ties  called  Robert  the  Devil,  and  of  Arlette,  daughter  of  a tanner  of 
Falaise;  and  grandson  of  Richard  II,  Duke  of  Normandy.  In  1034 
Robert  of  Normandy  induced  his  barons  to  acknowledge  William  as 
his  successor.  The  following  year  he  died  on  the  return  of  his  jour- 
ney from  Jerusalem,  and  the  barons  kept  their  promise  by  acknowl- 
edging the  lordship  of  the  boy  William.  The  Conquest  of  England 
in  1066  and  the  years  immediately  following  gained  for  William  the 
title  of  Conqueror,  as  well  as  that  of  King  William  I of  England. 
Recent  authorities  state  that  though  in  England  many  legends  survive 
of  arms  borne  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  companions,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  no  armorial  bearings  appeared  on  either  side  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  The  arms  described  herewith  are  as  recorded 
by  Burke  in  his  “Royal  Armory.” 

William  I married  Matilda  (sometimes  recorded  as  Maud), 
daughter  of  Baldwin  V,  of  Flanders.  (Ancient  Counts  of  Flanders 
VIII.) 

II.  Henry  I,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  William  I and  Matilda 
of  Flanders,  was  known  as  Beauclerc.  He  is  recorded  in  Burke’s 
“Royal  Armory”  as  bearing  arms  identical  with  those  of  his  father. 
He  married  (first),  in  1100,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III,  King 
of  Scotland.  (Kings  of  Scotland  X.)  (Royal  Descent  XII.)  (Royal 
Descent  from  Saxon  Kings  XL)  He  married  (second),  in  1121, 
Adelaide,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  Count  of  Louvain.  No  issue  by  the 
second  marriage. 

III.  Matilda  (Maud),  daughter  of  Henry  I and  Matilda  of  Scot- 
land, died  in  1167.  She  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of 
Anjou.  (Anjou  IX.)  They  were  the  parents  of  Henry  II  (q.  v.). 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” No.  III.) 
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(Henry  II  of  England  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  three  lions  passant  guardant  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

IV.  Henry  II,  of  England,  son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and 
Matilda,  was  born  at  Le  Mans,  March  25,  1133,  and  died  at  Chinon, 
July  6,  1189.  He  at  first  bore  arms  the  same  as  those  of  his  grand- 
father and  his  great-grandfather.  After  his  marriage  to  Eleanor,  of 
Aquitaine,  in  1152,  he  adopted  a third  lion.  He  was  the  first  monarch 
who  used  a badge,  adopting  for  that  purpose,  first,  an  escarbuncle  of 
gold,  an  ancient  mark  of  his  paternal  house  of  Anjou.  Later,  he 
introduced  the  sprig  of  broom  plant  or  planta  genesta,  from  which  the 
surname  Plantagenet  was  derived.  He  is  also  said  to  have  borne 
a jennet  between  two  sprigs  of  broom.  Burke’s  “Royal  Armory” 
records  the  coat-of-arms  blazoned  herewith.  (Royal  Descent  XIII.) 
(Aquitaine.) 

V.  John  Plantagenet,  son  of  Henry  II  and  Eleanor,  of  Aquitaine, 
prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  bore  only  two  lions,  as  his  father 
had  borne.  After  this  accession  he  assumed  the  arms  of  his  brother 
and  predecessor,  Richard,  and  of  his  father.  The  badge  of  King  John 
was  the  crescent  surmounted  by  a star,  this  having  been  a badge  of 
King  Richard  as  was  also  the  motto  Dieii  et  mon  droit  (God  and  my 
right  hand). 

King  John  married  Isabella  Taillefer,  of  Angouleme.  (Taillefer 
IX),  and  they  were  the  parents  of  King  Henry  III,  of  whom  further. 

VI.  Henry  HI  (reigned  1216-72),  son  of  King  John  and  Isabella 
Taillefer  of  Angouleme,  bore  arms  as  those  of  his  father.  He  mar- 
ried Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raimond  Berenger  IV,  of  Provence.  (Prov- 
ence VII.) 

VII.  Edward  I (reigned  1272-1307),  son  of  Henry  III,  bore  the 
same  arms  as  his  father.  He  married  (first)  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  III,  of  Castile.  (Castile  VIII.)  (Royal  Descent  XVII.) 
Edward  I married  (second)  Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Hardy, 
King  of  France.  (Royal  Descent  from  Saxon  Kings  XVII.) 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” Fifth  Edition,  Tables  III  and  IV.  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”) 
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(Edward  III  of  England  Line) 

Arms — Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  (France)  azure,  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis  or;  second  and 
third  (England)  gules,  three  lions  passant  guardant  or. 

Crest — Upon  a chapeau  gules,  turned  up  ermine,  a lion  passant  guardant  crowned  or. 

(Burke:  “Royal  Armory.”) 

F.  King  John,  son  of  Henry  II  and  Eleanor,  of  Aquitaine,  prior 
to  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  bore  only  two  lions,  as  his  father  had 
borne.  After  his  accession,  he  assumed  the  arms  of  his  brother  and 
predecessor,  Richard,  and  of  his  father.  The  badge  of  King  John 
was  the  crescent  surmounted  by  a star,  this  having  been  a badge  of 
King  Richard,  as  was  also  the  motto  Dieu  et  mon  droit  (God  and  my 
right  hand) . 

King  John  married  Isabella  Taillefer,  of  Angouleme  (Taillefer 
IX)  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Henry  III,  of  whom  further. 

VI.  Henry  III,  son  of  John  and  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  bojre  arms 
as  those  of  his  father,  and  reigned  from  1216  to  1272.  He  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raimond  Berenger  IV,  of  Provence.  '(Prov- 
ence VII.)  They  were  the  parents  of  Edward  I,  of  whom  further. 

VII.  Edward  I,  son  of  Henry  III  and  Eleanor,  of  Provence,  bore 
the  same  arms  as  his  father  and  reigned  from  1272  to  1307.  He 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile.  (House 
of  Castile  VIII.)  They  were  the  parents  of  Edward  II,  of  whom 
below. 

VIII.  Edward  II,  son  of  Edward  I and  Eleanor,  of  Castile, 
reigned  in  England  from  1307  to  1327.  He  bore  the  same  arms  as 
his  father.  He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  IV  of  France. 
They  were  the  parents  of  Edward  III,  of  whom  further. 

IX.  Edward  III,  son  of  Edward  II  and  Isabella,  of  France, 
reigned  as  King  of  France  and  England,  from  1327  to  1377.  He 
married  Philippa,  daughter  of  William  of  Hainault.  (Hainault  X.) 
(Royal  Descent  XVIII.)  (Royal  Descent  from  Saxon  Kings  XVIII.) 
He  bore  the  combined  arms  of  England  and  France  as  blazoned  here- 
with and  was  the  first  English  king  to  bear  a crest. 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” Nos.  Ill  and  IV.) 
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(Kings  of  Scotland  L,ine) 

Arms — Or,  a lion  rampant  within  a double  tressure  flory  counterflory  gules. 

Crest — On  an  imperial  crown  a lion  sejant  affrontee  gules,  imperially  crowned  or,  hold- 
ing in  the  dexter  paw  a sword,  in  the  sinister  a sceptre  erect,  both  proper. 
Supporters — Two  unicorns  argent,  imperially  crowned,  and  gorged  with  a royal  coronet, 
chains  affixed  thereto,  passing  between  the  forelegs  and  reflexed  over  the  back. 
The  banner  held  by  the  dexter  supporter  is  the  arms  of  Scotland,  fringed 
azure;  that  held  by  the  sinister  supporter  is  fringed  argent  and  azure,  the 
cross  of  St.  Andrew. 

Mottoes — Over  the  crest : In  defense.  Under  the  arms : Nemo  me  impune  lacessit. 

( Burke  : “Peerage.” ) 

All  early  history  of  the  Celtic  Kings  of  Scotland  is  obscure.  By 
the  principle  of  tanistry  brothers,  as  nearer  in  degree  of  kinship, 
invariably  succeeded  before  the  sons  of  the  last  chief.  Less  obscurity 
obtains  since  the  union  of  Piets  and  Scots  under  a King  of  Scottish  race, 
A.  D.  850. 

I.  Kenneth  I (called  MacAlpin)  reigned  from  844  to  859,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Donald,  859  to  863. 

II.  Constantine  I,  son  of  Kenneth  I,  reigned  from  863  until  877, 
when  he  fell  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Aedh,  877-78. 

III.  Eocha,  son  of  Run,  being  of  Strathclyde,  by  the  daughter  of 
Kenneth  I,  reigned  from  878  to  880,  in  association  with  Circ  or  Grig, 
son  of  Dungail.  They  were  succeeded  by  Donald  II,  son  of  Constan- 
tine II,  son  of  Aedh,  who  reigned  from  900  to  942. 

IF.  Malcolm  I,  son  of  Donald  II,  reigned  from  942  to  954,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Indulph,  who  reigned  from  954  to 
962,  son  of  Constantine  II. 

V.  Dubh,  son  of  Malcolm  I,  reigned  from  962  to  967,  followed 
by  Guilean,  son  of  Indulph,  967  to  972,  and  he  by  Kenneth  II,  son  of 
Malcolm  I,  reigning  from  971  to  995. 

FI.  Constantine  III,  son  of  Guilean,  reigned  from  995  to  997, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Kenenth  III,  son  of  Dubh,  reigning  from  997  to 
1005,  and  he  by  Malcolm  II,  son  of  Kenneth  II,  1005  to  1034;  who 
had  three  daughters,  Bethoc,  Donada,  and  another  daughter,  who 
married  Sigurd,  Earl  of  Orkney. 

FII.  Bethoc,  daughter  of  Malcolm  II,  married  Crinan,  lay  abbot 
of  Dunkeld;  and  Donada  married  Finlaec,  Mormaer  of  Moray. 
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VIII.  Duncan  I,  son  of  Crinan  and  his  wife,  Bethoc,  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  and  reigned  from  1034  to  1040,  when  he  was  killed 
August  14,  1040,  by  his  cousin,  Macbeth,  son  of  FInlaec  and  Donada. 
Macbeth,  whose  story  is  the  basis  of  Shakespeare’s  famous  play  “Mac- 
beth,” reigned  from  1040  to  1057.  He  married  Gruach,  widow  of 
Gillacomgan,  and  daughter  of  Bode,  son  of  Kenneth  III. 

IX.  Lulach,  son  of  Gillacomgan  and  Gruach,  was  made  king  by 
Macbeth’s  party,  but  after  reigning  seven  months,  was  slain  at  Essie 
in  Startbogle,  March  17,  1057-58;  and  Malcolm  III,  known  as  Cean- 
mor,  or  Great  Head,  oldest  son  of  the  murdered  Duncan  I,  reigned 
from  March  17,  1057-58,  to  November  13,  1093,  when  he  was  killed 
and  his  brother,  Donald  Bane,  ruled  from  November  13,  1093,  to 
May,  1094.  Malcolm  Caenmor  married  (first),  about  1059,  Inglb- 
jorg,  daughter  or  widow  of  Thorfinn,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  had  sons, 
Duncan  II,  Malcolm,  and  Donald.  He  married  (second),  in  1068- 
1069,  Margaret  Atheling.  (Royal  Descent  X.)  They  had  six  sons 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  the  latter  being  Matilda,  of  whom  further. 

X.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III  and  Margaret  Atheling, 
married  Henry  I of  England.  (William  the  Conqueror  II.)  (Royal 
Descent  XII.)  (Royal  Descent  from  Saxon  Kings  XL) 

(Burke:  “Peerage  and  Baronetage,”  1926,  pp.  44,  45.) 

(Ancient  Royal  Arms  of  France) 

Arms — Azure,  semee-de-lis  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Capet  Is  a name  of  a family  to  which,  for  nearly  nine  centuries,  the 
kings  of  France  and  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  most  powerful  fiefs  in 
that  country  belonged,  and  which  mingled  with  several  of  the  other 
royal  races  of  Europe.  The  original  significance  of  the  name  remains 
in  dispute,  but  the  first  of  the  family  to  whom  it  was  applied  was 
Hugh,  who  was  elected  King  of  the  Franks  in  987.  The  real  founder 
of  the  house,  however,  was  Robert  the  Strong,  who  received  from 
Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  the  Franks,  the  countships  of  Anjou  and 
Blols,  and  who  is  sometimes  called  Duke,  as  he  exercised  some  mili- 
tary authority  in  the  district  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  Accord- 
ing to  Aimoin  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  and  the  chronicler.  Richer, 
he  was  a Saxon,  but  historians  question  this  statement. 

I.  Robert  the  Strong  was  Count  of  Anjou  and  Blois,  sometimes 
called  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Blois. 
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MATILDA  OF  SCOTLAND 

This  portrait  of  Matilda,  Queen-consort  of  Henry  I,  is  from  the 
Golden  Book  of  St.  Albans  in  the  British  Museum.  This  a kind  of 
conventual  album  in  which  are  recorded  the  portraits  of  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  abbey,  together  with  an  account  of  their  donations.  The 
book  was  not  started  until  the  fourteenth  century,  and  while  the  enter- 
ing of  the  portrait  of  Matilda  was  delayed  until  that  time,  the  picture 
was  undoubtedly  designed  in  the  Queen’s  own  day.  The  artists  of  the 
middle  ages  drew  only  what  they  saw,  and  the  style  of  dress  and  the 
form  of  the  throne  belong  emphatically  to  the  period  of  Henry  I and 
Matilda. 

(Agnes  Strickland : “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.’’) 
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II.  Robert,  second  Count  or  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Blois,  also  King 
Robert  I of  France,  or,  more  accurately.  King  of  the  Franks,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Robert  the  Strong,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  the  brother  of 
Odo  (or  Eudes)  who  became  King  of  the  Western  Franks  in  888. 
He  was  himself  crowned  King  of  the  Franks  at  Reims,  June  20,  922, 
but  Charles  III  marched  against  him,  and  he  was  killed  in  a battle 
near  Soissons,  June  15,  923. 

III.  Hugh  the  Great,  son  of  Robert,  King  of  France,  922-23, 
married  Hedwiga,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  King  of  Germany  of  the 
Saxon  line.  They  had:  i.  Hugh  Capet,  of  whom  further.  2.  Beatrix. 

IV.  Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the  Great  and  Hedwiga,  was  King 
of  France  from  987  to  996. 

V.  Robert  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  was  king,  996-1031.  He 
married  (first)  Bertha,  daughter  of  Conrad,  King  of  Burgundy;  (sec- 
ond) Constance,  daughter  of  William,  Count  of  Toulouse.  Children: 
I.  Hugh,  died  in  1025,  without  issue.  2.  Henry  I,  of  whom  further. 
3.  Adela;  married  (first)  Richard  III,  Duke  of  Normandy;  (second) 
Baldwin  V,  Count  of  Flanders.  (Counts  of  Flanders  VII.)  4.  Rob- 
ert, Duke  of  Burgundy. 

VI.  Henry  I,  son  of  Robert  and  Constance,  was  king,  1031-60. 
He  married  Anne  of  Russia. 

VII.  Philip  I,  son  of  Henry  I and  Anne  of  Russia,  was  king,  1060- 
1108.  He  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Florence,  Count  of  Holland. 

VHI.  Louis  VI,  son  of  Philip  I and  Bertha  of  Holland,  was  king, 
1108-37.  He  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Humbert  II,  Count  of 
Maurienne. 

IX.  Louis  VII,  son  of  Louis  VI  and  Adelaide  of  Maurienne,  was 
king,  1137-80.  He  married  (first)  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  (Aqui- 
taine.) He  married  (second)  Constance,  daughter  of  Alfonso  III  of 
Castile;  (third)  Alice  (Adele),  daughter  of  Theobald  II,  Count  of 
Champagne. 

X.  Philip  Augustus,  son  of  Louis  VII  and  Alice  (Adele)  of 
Champagne,  was  born  August  21,  1165,  and  died  July  13,  1223.  He 
washing,  1180-1223.  He  married  (first)  Isabella,  daughter  of  Bald- 
win V,  Count  of  Flanders;  (second)  Ingelburga  of  Denmark; 
(third),  in  1196,  Agnes  of  Meran. 
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XL  Louis  VIII,  son  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Isabella  of  Hainault, 
was  king,  1223-26.  He  married  Blanche,  daughter  of  Alfonso  VIII 
of  Castile. 

XII.  Louis  IX  (or  St.  Louis),  son  of  Louis  VIII  and  Blanche  of 
Castile,  was  king,  1226-70.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rai- 
mond  Berenger  IV,  Count  of  Provence.  (Provence  VII.) 

XIII.  Philip  III,  son  of  Louis  IX,  and  Margaret  Berenger,  was 
king,  1270-85.  He  married  (first)  Isabella,  daughter  of  James  I of 
Aragon;  (second)  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  III,  Duke  of  Brabant. 

XIV.  Philip  IV,  son  of  Philip  III  and  Isabella,  reigned  from 
1285-1314.  He  married  Jeanne,  heiress  of  Champagne  and  Navarre. 

XV.  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  IV  and  Jeanne,  married  Edward 
II  of  England.  (Royal  Descent  XVII.)  (Royal  Descent  from 
Saxon  Kings  XVII.) 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” No.  XXII.) 

(Counts  of  Toulouse  Line) 

Arms — ^Gules,  a cross  of  Toulouse  or,  helmet  crowned. 

Crest — The  head  and  neck  of  a ram,  argent  horned  or,  langued  gules,  between  a vol- 
banneret  of  the  same.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

Toulouse  was  the  town  of  Tolosa  under  the  Roman  Empire,  in 
Aquitania;  capital  of  a duchy  in  570  A.  D. : French  Guienne.  Reor- 
ganized as  a county  in  771,  whose  ruler  had  the  title  of  Duke.  Of  the 
Dukes  Guillaume  Courterez,  called  “de  Gellons,”  reigned  790-806; 
Beranger,  died  in  835;  succeeded  by  Acfrid  (or  Ecfrid),  who  was 
deposed  in  844;  succeeded  by  Fredelon  (or  Fridolo),  845-52;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Raimond,  of  whom  further. 

I.  Raimond,  who  died  in  864.  About  848  Toulouse  was  taken  by 
the  Normans.  He  had  a son,  Bernard. 

II.  Bernard,  son  of  Raimond,  was  “comte  de  Toulouse,”  or  duke, 
succeeding  his  father,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  final  line  of  Counts 
of  Toulouse.  Bernard  died  in  875. 

III.  Rogerlinde,  daughter  of  Bernard,  Duke  of  Toulouse,  married 
Wulgrin,  Count  of  Perigord  and  Angouleme.  Their  son,  Aldwin,  died 
in  916.  (Angouleme  I.) 

(“La  Grande  Encyclopedie,”  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  212-14.) 
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ELEANORA  OF  CASTIEE 

The  portrait  of  Eleanora  (Eleanor)  of  Castile,  Queen-consort  of 
Edward  I,  taken  from  her  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  of 
singular  interest.  She  is  surnamed  “the  faithful”  and  to  her  beloved 
memory  the  King  paid  high  tribute.  Her  death  occurred  during  the 
troublous  time  when  Scottish  affairs  were  pressing  hard  upon  the 
monarch.  But  affairs  of  state  and  war  were  obliterated  from  King 
Edward’s  mind  by  the  sorrow  he  felt  at  Eleanor’s  death.  All  affairs 
of  state  were  suspended  during  the  obsequies.  In  deep  grief  he  fol- 
lowed her  body  in  person  during  thirteen  days’  progress  from  Gran- 
tham to  Westminster.  Along  the  way,  the  royal  bier  was  carried  to 
rest,  at  stages  in  the  journey,  in  some  central  part  of  a great  town.  As 
it  reposed,  the  neighboring  ecclesiastics  came  to  meet  it  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, and  to  place  it  before  the  high  altar  of  the  principal  church. 
At  each  of  these  resting  places  the  royal  mourner  vowed  to  erect  a 
cross  in  memory  of  the  chere  reine,  as  he  called  his  lost  Eleanor.  In 
all,  thirteen  of  these  monuments  were  erected,  that  of  Northampton 
still  remaining. 

(Agnes  Strickland:  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.”) 
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(House  of  Castile  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  a tower  triple-towered  or. 

Crest — The  tower.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

Castile,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  numerous  frontier  forts  (castillos)  erected  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  as  a defense  against  the  Moors.  The  transformation  of 
Castile  from  a small  county  in  the  north  of  what  is  now  old  Castile, 
into  an  independent  monarchy  was  one  of  the  decisive  events  in  the 
reconquest  of  Spain  from  the  Moors.  Ferdinand  I of  Castile  (1035- 
1065)  by  his  marriage  with  Sancha  (Sancia),  widow  and  heiress  of 
the  last  King  of  Leon,  was  enabled  to  unite  Leon  and  Castile  in  a 
single  kingdom  with  its  capital  at  Burgos. 

/.  Ferdinand  I,  married  Sancha  (Sancia),  heiress  of  Leon.  They 
had  a son,  Alphonso.  (Kings  of  Aragon  XIII.) 

II.  Alphonso  VI,  son  of  Ferdinand  I and  Sancha  (Sancia), 
reigned  in  Castile  from  1065  to  1109.  He  married  Constance,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

III.  Urraca,  daughter  of  Alphonso  VI  and  Constance,  married 
(second)  Alfonso  I of  Aragon  and  VII  of  Castile  and  Leon.  They 
were  the  parents  of  Alfonso  VIII,  of  whom  further. 

IV.  Alfonso  VIII,  son  of  Alfonso  I of  Aragon  and  VII  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  and  of  Urraca,  reigned  in  Castile  from  1126  to  1157.  He 
married  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Barcelona.  They  were 
the  parents  of  Ferdinand  II,  of  whom  further. 

V.  Ferdinand  II,  son  of  Alfonso  VIII  and  Berengaria,  reigned 
from  1157  to  1188.  He  married  Urraca,  daughter  of  Alfonso  I of 
Portugal  and  Matilda.  (Royal  Line  of  Portugal  VI.)  They  were 
the  parents  of  Alfonso  IX,  of  whom  further. 

VI.  Alfonso  IX,  son  of  Ferdinand  II  and  Urraca  of  Portugal, 
reigned  in  Castile  from  1188  to  1230.  He  married  Berengaria. 

VII.  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile,  son  of  Alfonso  IX  and  Berengaria. 

VIII.  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile,  and  Joanna, 
married  Edward  I of  England.  (Henry  II  of  England  VII.)  (Royal 
Descent  XVI.  ((Royal  Descent  from  Saxon  Kings  XVI.) 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” No.  XXXVI.) 
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(Royal  Line  of  Portugal) 

Arms — Argent,  five  inescutcheons  azure,  one,  three  and  one,  each  charged  with  five 
plates,  two,  one  and  two,  a bordure  gules,  charged  with  seven  towers  or,  doors 
and  windows  of  the  second. 

Helmet — Affrontee  or,  crowned  of  the  same. 

Crest — A dragon  issuant,  wings  displayed  or. 

Supporters — Two  winged  dragons  vert,  each  holding  a banneret;  the  dexter  argent, 
charged  with  the  five  inescutcheons  of  the  arms,  the  sinister  gules,  with  seven 
towers  or,  two,  two,  two  and  one,  doors  and  windows  azure. 

(Rietstap:  Armorial  General.”) 

The  region  of  Portugal  as  a separate  State  was  an  incident  in  the 
Christian  reconquest  of  Spain  from  the  Moors.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century  crusading  knights  came  from  every  part  of 
Europe  to  aid  the  kings  of  northern  and  central  Spain  in  driving  out 
the  Moors.  Among  these  adventurers  was  Count  Henry  of  Bur- 
gundy, an  ambitious  warrior,  who  married  Theresa,  natural  daughter 
of  Alfonso  VI.  The  county  of  Portugal,  which  had  already  been  won 
back  from  the  Moors  (1055-64),  was  included  in  Theresa’s  dowry. 
His  line  is  traced  as  follows : 

I.  Robert,  King  of  the  Franks  or  of  France. 

II.  Robert,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Robert,  King  of  France. 

III.  Henry,  died  in  1066,  married  Sibylla. 

IV.  Henry,  Count  of  Burgundy,  and  later  of  Portugal,  son  of 
Henry  and  Sibylla,  held  the  countship  from  1094  to  1112.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1095,  Theresa,  daughter  of  Alphonso  VI  of  Castile,  who  was 
also  King  of  Leon.  They  were  the  parents  of  Alfonso  I,  of  Portugal. 

V.  Alfonso  I,  of  Portugal,  son  of  Henry,  Count  of  Portugal,  and 
Theresa,  was  born  in  1112  and  died  in  1185.  He  became  King  of 
Portugal  in  1139.  He  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Amedeus  of 
Maurienne. 

VI.  Urraca,  daughter  of  Alfonso  I and  Matilda,  married  Ferdi- 
nand II  of  Castile.  (House  of  Castile  V.) 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” Nos.  XXVIII,  XXXVI,  XXXIX.) 

(The  Baskerville  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a chevron  gules,  between  three  hurts. 

Crest — A wolf’s  head,  erased  argent,  holding  in  its  mouth  a broken  spear,  staff  or,  head 
argent,  imbrued  gules. 

Motto — Spero  ut  fide  Its.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.’’) 

Of  local  origin,  the  Anglo-Norman  surname  Baskerville  is  derived 
from  Bascreville,  now  Bacqueville,  in  the  Arrondissement  of  Dieppe, 
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Department  Seine-Inferieure,  Normandy.  This  patronymic  is  vari 
ously  spelled,  as  Baskervill,  Baskwill,  Baskville,  Baskeville,  and  Bas* 
carville.  The  name  Baskerville  is  on  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  the 
original  of  which  was  made  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  1066,  by 
which  William  the  Conqueror  obtained  the  kingdom  of  England.  The 
family  came  into  Herefordshire  soon  after,  and  settling  at  Erdisley, 
became  connected  with  the  first  families  of  the  county,  served  in  the 
office  of  sheriff  twenty-one  times,  and  were  elected  knights  of  the  shire 
in  eleven  Parliaments.  They  deduce  their  origin  from  a niece  of  Gun- 
nora,  a famous  Norman  lady  of  Hereford  and  Shropshire,  and  held 
the  hamlet  of  Lanton  in  capite. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Burke: 
“History  of  the  Commoners,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  87-89.) 

/.  Sir  Robert  de  Baskerville,  of  Erdisley  Castle  in  County  Here- 
ford, married  Agnes,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhys 
ap  Griffydd,  Prince  of  South  Wales. 

//.  Sir  Ralph  de  Baskerville,  son  of  Sir  Robert  and  Agnes  (Grif- 
fydd) de  Baskerville,  was  Lord  of  Erdisley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II 
( 1 1 54-89 ) and  married  a daughter  of  Lord  Clifford. 

III.  Sir  Roger  de  Baskerville,  son  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Baskerville, 
was  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  He  married  a daughter  of  Sir 
Rothes  de  Gros,  Lord  of  Orcop. 

IV.  Sir  Walter  de  Baskerville , son  of  Sir  Roger  de  Baskerville, 
was  of  Erdisley  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I (1189-99). 

V.  Walter  (2)  de  Baskerville,  son  of  Sir  Walter  de  Baskerville, 

married  Susan  Crigdon,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Crigdon.  Children:  i. 
Sir  Walter,  inherited  Erdisley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  (1216-72)  ; 
died  in  1290;  married  Sibella  Streaton,  daughter  of  John  Streaton; 
children:  Joan  and  Sibil.  2.  Sir  Richard,  of  whom  further.  3. 

George,  lord  of  Lawton  and  Pickthorne  in  Shropshire;  his  line  ended 
in  the  sixth  generation  with  an  only  daughter. 

VI.  Sir  Richard  de  Baskerville,  second  son  of  Walter  and  Susan 
(Crigdon)  de  Baskerville,  was  a member  of  Parliament  for  County 
Hereford  in  1295  and  1297,  and  became  lord  of  Erdisley  on  the  death 
of  his  older  brother.  He  married  a daughter  of  Sir  Sollers. 
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VII.  Sir  Walter  (^)  de  Baskerville,  older  son  of  Richard  de 
Baskerville,  was  lord  of  Combe,  and  died  about  1318.  He  married, 
in  1299,  Sibil  Corbet,  daughter  of  Peter  Corbet  of  Caux. 

VIII.  Sir  Richard  (2)  Baskerville,  son  of  Sir  Walter  and  Sibil 
(Corbet)  de  Baskerville,  held  Erdisley,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Hereford  in  1347.  He  married,  in 
1320,  Joane  Poines  (or  Poynings),  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Poines 
(or  Poynings). 

IX.  Sir  Richard  (^)  Baskerville,  son  of  Sir  Richard  and  Joane 
(Poines,  or  Poynings)  Baskerville,  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III  (1327-77).  He  married  Isabella  Caveley,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Walter  Caveley.  (“The  Harleian  Manuscripts”  says  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Hampton.) 

X.  Sir  Richard  (.^)  Baskerville,  son  of  Sir  Richard  and  Isabella 
(Caveley)  Baskerville,  died  September  16,  1395.  He  married  Joan 
de  Everingham,  daughter  of  Adam  de  Everingham  of  Laxton. 

XI.  Sir  John  Baskerville,  son  of  Sir  Richard  and  Joan  (de  Ever- 

ingham) Baskerville,  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  (1399- 
1414).  He  married  Elizabeth  Brugge,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Brugge,  of  Setton  and  Stanton.  Children:  i.  John,  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 2.  Ralph. 

XII.  Sir  John  (2)  Baskerville,  older  son  of  Sir  John  and  Eliza- 

beth (Brugge)  Baskerville,  knight  of  Combe,  was  born  February  12, 
1403,  and  died  December  23,  1455.  He  married  Elizabeth  Touchet. 
(Touchet  IX — second  child.)  Children:  i.  James,  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 2.  John.  3.  Henry.  4.  Humphrey.  5.  Sibil. 

XIII.  Sir  James  Baskerville,  oldest  son  of  Sir  John  and  Eliza- 

beth (Touchet)  Baskerville,  was  a member  of  Parliament  for  County 
Hereford  in  1476,  and  sheriff  three  times.  He  was  made  knight  ban- 
neret at  the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487,  and  a Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the 
coronation  of  Henry  VII,  October  30,  1485.  He  married  Katherine 
Devereux.  (Devereux  XVI.)  Children:  i.  Walter,  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 2.  John.  3.  Philip. 

XIV.  Sir  Walter  (4)  Baskerville,  oldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  James 
and  Katherine  (Devereux)  Baskerville,  was  knight  of  Erdisley,  sheriff 
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of  Hereford  in  1479,  and  was  created  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Prince  Arthur  in  1501.  He  married  (first)  Anne,  daughter 
of  Morgan  ap  Jenkin  ap  Philip,  of  Pencoyd.  They  had:  i.  James, 

of  whom  further. 

XV.  Sir  James  Baskerville,  oldest  son  of  Sir  Walter  and  Anne 
(Morgan  ap  Jenkin  ap  Philip)  Baskerville,  was  Knight  of  Erdisley. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Breynton,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Breyn- 
ton,  of  County  Hereford,  by  Sibilla,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Simon 
Milbourne.  Children:  i.  James.  2.  John.  3.  Thomas.  4.  Walter. 
5.  Humphrey.  6.  Sybil,  of  whom  further. 

XVI.  Sibyl  Baskerville,  daughter  of  Sir  James  and  Elizabeth 
(Breynton)  Baskerville,  married  Sir  Robert  Whitney.  (Whitney — 
English  Line— XL)  (Royal  Descent  XXV.) 

(Burke:  “History  of  the  Commoners,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  89,  90,  91.) 

(The  Devereux  Line) 

Arms — Argent  a fess  gules  in  chief  three  torteaux.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Devereux  (also  spelled  Devereaux)  was  originally  D’Evreux, 
designating  a native  of  Evreux,  in  the  Department  Eure,  Normandy. 
This  name  was  Latinized  De  Ebroicis,  and  is  derived  from  the  Celtic 
tribal  name  Eburovices,  meaning  the  dwellers  on  the  Ebura  or  Eure 
River. 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”) 

I.  Walter  d’Evreux  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  Eng- 
land as  Count  of  Esmar,  and  for  his  services  was  granted  the  lord- 
ships  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire.  He  married,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  had  there  Gerald,  called  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Rosmer,  but  his 
grandson  died  without  issue;  he  had,  in  England,  Edward,  ancestor 
of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Salisbury;  and  Robert,  of  whom  further. 

(Collins:  “Peerage  of  England,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  i.) 

II.  Robert  de  Ebrois  (or  Evroicis,  or  d’Evreux) , younger  son  of 

Walter  d’Evreux,  left  an  only  son:  i.  Reginald,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  p.  2.) 

III.  Reginald  d’Evereux  (note  additional  “e”),  only  son  of  Rob- 
ert d’Evreux,  had  livery  of  his  father’s  lands  in  Cornwall.  He  had: 
I.  William,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 
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IV.  William  d’Evereiix,  only  son  of  Reginald  d’Evereux,  married 
Halewyse.  After  her  husband’s  death  she  gave  the  lands  of  Hyde 
in  Herefordshire,  which  Walter  de  Laci  gave  her  in  marriage,  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Peter’s  Abbey  in  County  Gloucester. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Eustace  d’Evereux,  only  son  and  heir  of  William  and  Hale- 
wyse d’Evereux,  in  1204  (fifth  year  of  King  John)  is  on  record  as 
impleading  Herbert  Waleran  for  one  knight’s  fee  in  Kington. 

(Ibid.) 

VI.  Stephen  d’Evereux,  only  son  of  Eustace  d’Evereux,  attended 
King  John  into  Poictou,  France,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
1214.  He  married  Isabel. 

(Ibid.,  p.  3.) 

VII.  William  d’Evereux,  son  of  Stephen  and  Isabel  d’Evereux, 
fought  for  Henry  III  against  the  Welsh;  but  at  the  battle  of  Lewes 
in  Sussex,  May  14,  1264,  he  joined  Simon  Montford,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  was  slain  at  Evesham,  August  4,  1265.  He  married  Maud, 
sister  of  Walter  de  Gifford,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

(Ibid.) 

VIII.  William  d’Evereux,  only  son  of  William  and  Maud  (de 
Gifford)  d’Evereux,  obtained  livery  of  his  father’s  lands  at  three 
years’  value,  by  the  the  dictum  of  Kenilworth,  published  October  31, 
1266.  He  had  summons  to  Parliament  in  1298.  William  d’Evereux 
married  Alice. 

(Ibid.) 

IX.  Sir  William  d’Evereux,  son  of  William  and  Alice  d’Evereux, 
married  Alice. 

(Ibid.) 

X.  Sir  Walter  (2)  Devereux,  son  of  Sir  William  and  Alice 
d’Evereux,  married  Margery.  Children:  i.  Sir  John,  his  heir,  whose 
line  with  his  great-grandson  merged  in  Joan  Devereux,  wife  of  Sir 
Walter  Fitz  Walter.  2.  Sir  William,  of  whom  further. 
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XL  Sir  William  Devereux,  second  son  of  Sir  Walter  and  Mar- 
gery Devereux,  was  seated  at  Bodenham  and  Whitechurch  in  Here- 
fordshire. He  was  sheriff  of  Herefordshire  in  1371  and  1376.  He 
married  Anne  Barre,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Barre. 

(Ibid.,  p.  4.) 

XII.  Sir  Walter  (^)  Devereux,  son  of  Sir  William  and  Anne 

(Barre)  Devereux,  was  sheriff  of  Herefordshire  in  the  fiftieth  and 
fifty-first  years  of  Edward  III  (1377).  He  married,  in  1383,  Agnes 
Crophull,  daughter  of  Thomas  Crophull,  who  was  cousin  and  heir 
to  Sir  John  Crophull,  in  whose  right  Sir  Walter  Devereux  became 
seized  of  the  manor  of  Weobley  in  Herefordshire.  He  died  in  1404. 
Children:  i.  Walter,  of  whom  further.  2.  John.  3.  Richard.  4. 

Thomas.  5.  Elizabeth.  6.  Margaret. 

(Ibid.,  p.  5.) 

XIII.  Walter  (j^)  Devereux,  oldest  son  of  Sir  Walter  and  Agnes 

(Crophull)  Devereux,  was  born  in  1389,  and  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  He  married  Elizabeth  Bromwich,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bromwich.  Children:  i.  Walter,  of  whom  further,  2. 

Elizabeth. 

XIV.  Sir  Walter  (^)  Devereux,  son  of  Walter  and  Elizabeth 

(Bromwich)  Devereux,  was  born  in  1429,  and  succeeded  on  his 
father’s  death  in  1444.  He  married  Elizabeth  Merbury,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  John  Merbury.  Children:  i.  Walter,  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 2.  Sir  John.  3.  Anne;  married  William  Herbert,  first  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  4.  Sibil;  married  Sir  James  Baskerville. 

(Ibid.) 

XV.  Sir  Walter  (6)  Devereux,  oldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter and  Elizabeth  (Merbury)  Devereux,  by  the  King’s  special  favor 
in  1460  had  livery  of  his  wife’s  lands.  On  July  26,  1461,  he  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  a baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Ferrers.  In  1470,  in  consideration  of  his  faithful  services,  he  had  a 
grant  for  life  of  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  Wales,  and  was  installed 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  was  slain  at  Bosworth  Field,  August  22, 
1485.  Sir  Walter  Devereux  married  Anne  de  Ferrers,  sole  daughter 
and  heir  of  William  de  Ferrers,  Lord  of  Chartley. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  5-6.) 
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XVI.  Katherine  Devereux,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  and  Anne  (de 
Ferrers)  Devereux,  married  Sir  James  Baskerville.  (Baskerville 
XIIL) 

(Burke:  “History  of  the  Commoners,”  p.  9.) 

(The  Aquitaine  Line) 

Arms — Or  an  eagle  vert;  a bordure  azure  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  field. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

The  name  Aquitaine  is  probably  a form  of  Auscetani,  which  in 
turn  is  a lengthened  form  of  Ausces,  and  is  thus  cognate  with  the 
words  Basque  and  Wasconia  (Gascony).  The  extent  of  this  ancient 
province  of  France  has  varied  considerably.  About  the  time  of  Julius 
Ccesar,  Aquitaine  comprised  that  part  of  Gaul  lying  between  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Garonne,  but  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Augustus,  it  included  the  whole  of  Gaul,  south  and  west  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Allier.  Parts  of  it  were  held  by  the  Visigoths  for  a time,  but 
the  Frankish  Clovis  took  possession  in  507.  In  781  Charlemagne 
gave  Aquitaine  (then  referred  to  as  a kingdom)  to  his  young  son, 
Louis.  When  Louis  became  Emperor  he  gave  Aquitaine  to  his  son. 
Pippin.  A little  before  845  the  title  Duke  of  Aquitaine  was  revived 
and  in  983  King  Charles  III  ordered  that  Count  Rainulf  II,  who  then 
held  Aquitaine,  should  be  poisoned,  after  which  the  king  bestowed 
the  duchy  upon  William  the  Pious,  Count  of  Auvergne,  founder  of  the 
abby  of  Cluny.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  Count  William  II, 
in  918,  and  there  followed  a long  line  of  dukes,  among  whom  William 
IV  fought  against  Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France;  William  VI  added 
Gascony  and  William  IX  became  famous  as  a crusader  and  a 
troubadour. 

William  X,  who  died  in  1137,  had  a daughter,  Eleanor,  who  mar- 
riel  (first)  Louis  VII,  King  of  France,  from  whom  she  was  divorced. 
She  then  married,  in  1152,  Henry  II,  of  England.  (Henry  II  of 
England  IV.)  (Royal  Descent  XIIL)  (Royal  Descent  from  Saxon 
Kings  XIIL) 

(C.  Perroud:  “Des  Origines  du  Premier  Duche  d’Aquitaine 

(Paris).) 

(The  Anjou  Line) 

Arms — Per  fess  argent  and  gules,  over  all  an  escarbuncle  knobbed  and  fiory  or. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

Anjou  is  the  old  name  of  a French  territory,  the  political  origin  of 
which  is  traced  to  the  ancient  Gallic  State  of  the  Andes,  on  the  line  of 
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which  was  organized,  after  the  Conquest  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  Roman 
civitas  of  the  Andecair.  This  was  afterwards  preserved  as  an  admin- 
istrative district  under  the  Franks  with  the  name  first  of  Pagus,  then 
of  Comitatus  or  Countship  of  Anjou.  It  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  now  Maine-et-Loire,  and  included  other  territory  to  the  north, 
south  and  east. 

The  surname  Plantagenet  is  conveniently  applied  to  the  royal  line 
descended  from  the  union  of  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  with  the 
Empress  Maud,  now  styled  by  most  historians  the  Angevin  house. 
“Plantagenet”  was,  historically,  only  a “nick-name”  that  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou  used  because  of  his  habit  of  wearing  a sprig  of  the  broom 
plant  (plante  genet)  in  his  cap.  The  arms  described  above  are  those 
of  the  ancient  counts  of  Anjou. 

/.  Fulk  the  Great,  Count  of  Anjou,  being  stung  with  remorse  for 
some  wicked  action,  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  was 
scourged  before  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  broom  twigs,  plant-de-genet. 
Some  traditions  relate  that  thereafter  the  family  used  the  name 
Plantagenet. 

//.  Fiilk  the  Red,  died  in  938. 

III.  Fulk  II,  surnamed  “The  Good,”  married  Gerverga. 

IF.  Geoffrey  I received  for  gallant  services  a grant  from  King 
Robert  of  the  offices  of  Seneschal  of  France.  He  married  Adelais, 
of  Vermandois,  daughter  of  Robert,  Count  of  Troyes. 

V.  Fulk  III,  surnamed  “The  Black,”  Count  of  Anjou. 

VI.  Ermengard,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Fulk  III,  married  Geof- 
frey, Count  of  Gastinois  (surnamed  Ferole). 

VII.  Fulk  IV,  son  of  Ermengard  and  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Gas- 
tinois, succeeded  as  Count  of  Anjou.  He  married  Bertrade  de  Montfort. 

VIII.  Fulk  V,  son  of  Fulk  IV  and  Bertrade  de  Montfort,  became 
Count  of  Anjou.  He  married  (first)  Ermengard,  daughter  of  Helias, 
Count  of  Maine. 

IX.  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  married,  in  1127,  Matilda  (some 
records  say  Maud),  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  I,  and  widow  of 
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Emperor  Henry  V of  Germany.  (William  the  Conqueror  III.) 
(Royal  Descent  XII.) 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” Nos.  Ill,  XXVI,  L.  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”) 

(The  Hainaut  [Hainault]  Line) 

Arms — Or,  a lion  rampant  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules.  Helmet  crowned. 

Crest — A conical  hat  barry,  per  pale  gules  and  argent  counterchanged,  surmounted  by 
cock  plumes  sable. 

Cry — Haynault  au  noble  comte.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

The  mediaeval  countship  of  Hainaut  (or  Hainault)  is  now 
included  in  Belgium  and  France.  It  passed  to  Bergundy  in  1433, 
and  afterwards  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Belgian  Netherlands.  The 
parts  acquired  by  France,  in  1569  and  1678,  are  now  included  in  the 
Department  of  Nord. 

/.  Baldwin  II,  of  Hainault,  1070-1126. 

II.  Baldwin  III,  of  Hainault,  1126-33. 

III.  Baldwin  IV,  of  Hainault,  1 133-71;  married  Alice,  surname 
unknown. 

IV.  Baldwin  V,  of  Hainault,  and  VIII  of  Flanders,  1 171-95; 
married  Margaret. 

(“La  Grande  Encyclopedie,”  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  183-84.) 

V.  Baldwin  IX,  of  Eastern  Empire,  ii 95-1 205;  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Count  Champagne. 

VI.  Margaret,  second  daughter,  held  Hainault  from  1244  to 
1272;  married  (first)  Burchard,  of  Avesnes. 

VII.  John  I,  of  Hainault,  1246-57;  married  Adelaide,  a descend- 
ant of  the  Counts  of  Holland  and  Namur. 

VIII.  John  II,  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  1257-1304. 

IX.  JVilliam  I,  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  1304-37.  Under  Count 
William  III  and  his  successor. 

X.  Philippa,  married  King  Edward  III,  of  England.  (Edward 
III  of  England  IX.)  (Royal  Descent  XVIII.)  (Royal  Descent 
from  Saxon  Kings  XVIII.) 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” No.  XXIX.) 
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ANCIENT  COUNTS  OF  FLANDERS 

Arms — Or,  a lion  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules.  Flelmet  crowned. 
Crest — The  lion  sejant  affrontee,  between  wings  or. 

War  Cry — Vlaandeeren  den  leeuw. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

ANCIENT  COUNTS  OF  ANJOU 

Arms — Per  fess  argent  and  gules,  over  all  an  escarbuncle  knobbed  and 
flory  or.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial General.”) 

AQUITAINE 

Arms — Or  an  eagle  vert;  a bordure  azure  semee  of  flures-de-lis  of  the 
field.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

TAILLEFER 

Arms — Azure,  six  cottises  indented  argent. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.” ) 

ANCIENT  COUNTS  OF.  PROVENCE 

Arms — Or,  a chevron  azure  between  three  batons  raguly  gules. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

ANCIENT  COUNTS  OF  HAINAULT 
Arms — Or,  a lion  rampant  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules.  Helmet 
crowned. 

Crest — A conical  hat  barry,  per  pale  gules  and  argent  counterchanged, 
surmounted  by  cock  plumes  sable. 

Cry — Haynanlt  an  noble  comte. 

(Rietstap  : “Armorial  General.”) 
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(The  Taillefer  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  six  cottises  indented  argent.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

Taillefer  was  the  surname  of  a bard  and  warrior  of  the  eleventh 
century  who  accompanied  the  Norman  Army  to  England  in  1066 
and  obtained  permission  from  William  to  strike  the  first  blow  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  He  fought  valiantly  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Some  of  his  valorous  deeds  are  depicted  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  The 
family  were  early  Counts  of  Angouleme.  The  William  Taillefer 
mentioned  above  was  son  of  Geoffrey,  fourth  in  the  pedigree  given 
below. 

I.  William  Taillefer,  succeeded  Aldwin  as  Count  of  Angouleme, 
(Angouleme  II.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Armand,  of  whom 
further. 

II.  Armand  Taillefer,  son  of  William,  was  Count  of  Angouleme. 
He  married  Hildegarde  (or  Rengarde).  They  had  William,  of 
whom  further. 

III.  William  Taillefer  II,  Count  of  Angouleme,  who  is  said  to 
have  built  the  Chateau  de  Taillefer,  died  in  1028.  He  married  Gir- 
berge  or  Gilbergue,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Anjou. 

IV.  Geoffrey,  son  of  William  II  and  Girberge,  died  in  1040.  He 
had  dispossessed  his  nephew,  William,  son  of  his  brother,  Aldwin,  who 
died  in  1030  or  1032;  said  nephew.  Viscount  of  Martas,  died  about 
1074.  Geoffrey  Taillefer  married  Petronille  d’Archiac.  Children: 
I,  William,  called  Chassard  (or  Le  Chauser).  He  accompanied  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  England  and  was  given  permission  to  strike  the 
first  blow  at  battle  of  Hastings  He  was  killed  in  that  battle.  2. 
Foulques,  of  whom  further. 

V.  Foulques  Taillefer,  Count  of  Angouleme,  was  living  in  1089. 
He  married  Condo. 

VI.  William  Taillefer  III,  son  of  Foulques,  Count  of  Angouleme, 
died  in  1120.  He  married  a de  Vitapoi. 

VII.  William  Taillefer  IV,  Count  of  Angouleme,  died  in  1178. 

He  niarried  (first)  Emma;  (second)  Margareta.  Children  of  first 
marriage:  i.  Wulgrim  III.  2.  William,  who  died  without  issue.  3. 

Adomar  (or  Aymar),  of  whom  further.  4.  Helie.  5.  Almodis. 
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VIII.  Adomar  (or  Aymar)  Taillefer,  son  of  William,  by  his  first 
wife,  was  Count  of  Angouleme.  He  married  Alix,  the  divorced  wife 
of  the  Count  de  Jorgni,  who  was  the  granddaughter  of  Peter  de 
Courtenay,  son  of  Louis  VI,  le  Gros,  Capetian  King  of  France,  iio8 
to  1137.  They  had  Isabella,  of  whom  further. 

IX.  Isabella  Taillefer,  daughter  of  Adomar  (or  Aymar)  Tail- 
lefer, married  King  John  of  England.  (Henry  II  of  England  V.) 
(Royal  Descent  XIV.)  (Royal  Descent  from  Saxon  Kings  XIV.) 

(St.  Allais:  “Nobiliare  Universal  de  France,”  Vol.  XIV,  pp. 

42-103.  “Genealogist,”  New  Series,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-14.) 

(The  Provencal  (Provence)  Line) 

Arms — Or,  a chevron  azure  between  three  batons  raguly  gules. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

The  name  Provence  was  applied  to  a province  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  ancient  France,  and  dates  back  to  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Romans  into  Gaul  in  B.  C.  125,  when  after  the  Roman  Conquest  the 
territory  between  the  Alps,  the  sea,  and  the  Rhone,  with  the  Province 
of  Narbourne  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  were  formed  into  the 
“Provincia  Romana.”  Later,  when  part  of  this  section  was  added  to 
other  provinces,  the  name  Provence  remained  with  the  territory 
between  the  Dauphine,  the  Rhone,  and  Languedoc,  the  Alps  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  attacked  by  the  Visigoths  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  later  came  under  Frankish  rule,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  partition  of  Charlemagne’s  Empire  (843),  fell  to  the  share  of 
Lothair  I,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Emperor  Louis  II,  who  was  also 
King  of  Italy.  At  his  death  (875),  Provence  passed  to  Charles  the 
Bald,  after  which  it  passed  to  his  brother-in-law,  Duke  Boso.  After 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the  countship  of  Provence  passed  to 
William  and  Rouband  (Rotbold),  sons  of  Boso.  A descendant  of 
Rouband  was  Douce,  who  married  Raimond  Berenger  III,  son  of 
Raimond  Berenger  II,  of  whom  further. 

I.  Raimond  Berenger  II,  of  Barcelona,  married  Matilda,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Guiscard. 

II.  Raimond  Berenger  III,  died  in  1130.  He  married  Douce, 
heiress  of  Provence. 

III.  Raimond  Berenger  IV,  of  Barcelona,  died  in  1 162.  He  mar- 
ried Petronilla,  of  Aragon. 
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IV.  Alfonso  II,  of  Aragon,  claimed  the  inheritance  of  Provence, 
married  Sancia,  daughter  of  Alfonso  VIII,  of  Castile. 

V.  Alfonso  II,  of  Provence,  1 196-1209. 

VI.  Raimond  Berenger  IV,  of  Provence  ( 1209-45),  married  Bea- 
trix, daughter  of  the  Count  of  Savoy. 

VII.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Raimond  Berenger  IV  and  Beatrix, 
was  the  wife  of  St.  Louis  IX  of  France,  and  the  mother  of  Philip  III, 
King  of  France,  1270-85.  (House  of  Capet  XIII.) 

VII.  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Raimond  Berenger  IV  and  Beatrix, 
was  the  wife  of  Charles  I of  Anjou. 

VII.  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raimond  Berenger  IV  and  Beatrix, 
was  the  wife  of  Henry  III  of  England,  1216-72,  and  the  mother  of 
Edward  I,  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  England,  1272-1307. 
(Royal  Descent  XV.)  (Henry  II  of  England  VI.)  (Royal  Descent 
from  Saxon  Kings  XV.) 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” 5th  ed..  Tables  III  and  XXVII.) 

(Ancient  Counts  of  Flanders  Line) 

Arms — Or,  a lion  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules.  Helmet  crowned. 

Crest — The  lion  sejant  affrontee,  between  wings  or. 

IVar  Cry — Vlaandeeren  den  leeuw.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

In  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  Flemish  region  was  inhabited  by  the 
Menapii  and  the  Morini,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion  was 
all  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Secunda.  At  that  period  great  numbers 
of  Franks  established  themselves  in  the  country.  The  name  Flanders 
did  not  appear  until  the  seventh  century,  and  at  first  was  applied  only 
to  the  city  Bruges  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Charles  the  Bald, 
of  France,  to  whom  the  treaty  of  Verdun  was  given  in  843,  granted 
Flanders  to  a warrior  named  Baldwin  and  surnamed  Bras  de  Fer. 

(“La  Grande  Encyclopedie,”  Vol.  XVII,  p.  567.) 

I.  Baldwin  I,  Count  from  858  to  879,  married  Judith,  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  widow  of  Aethelwulf,  King  of  England  (839- 
857).  The  realm  then  consisted  of  the  present  East  and  West 
Flanders,  and  the  Departments  Du  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  in  North- 
ern France;  the  county  being  a vassal  of  France  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 
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II.  Baldwin  II,  called  the  Bald,  was  Count  of  Flanders,  879-918, 
and  married  Aelfthryth,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  of  England. 

III.  Arnulf  I,  son  of  Baldwin  II  and  Aelfthryth,  was  Count,  918- 
965,  and  married  Adela,  daughter  of  Heribert  II,  of  Vermandois. 

IV . Baldwin  III,  son  of  Arnulf  I,  according  to  George’s  “Genea- 
logical Tables,”  died  in  962,  but  French  history  makes  him  Count, 
965-68. 

V.  Arnulf  II,  son  of  Baldwin  III,  was  Count,  965-88. 

VI.  Baldwin  IV,  called  Barbu,  son  of  Arnulf  II,  was  Count,  988- 
1036. 

VII.  Baldwin  V,  son  of  Baldwin  IV,  was  Count,  1036-67,  and 
married  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert,  King  of  France,  a son  of  Hugh 
Capet.  (House  of  Capet  V.) 

VIII.  Matilda  (Maud),  daughter  of  Baldwin  V,  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, married  William,  King  of  England,  called  the  Conqueror.  (Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  I.)  (Royal  Descent  XL)  (Royal  Descent  from 
Saxon  Kings  XL) 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” No.  XXIX.) 

(Kings  of  Aragon  Line) 

Arms — Or,  four  pales  gules,  helmet  crowned. 

Crest — A dragon,  winged  or,  issuant,  holding  a floating  flag  argent,  charged  with  a cross 
gules.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

The  Kings  of  Aragon  spring  from  the  Kings  of  Navarre,  the  old 
county  of  Aragon  having  become  an  appanage  of  the  rulers  of  Castile. 
The  numbers  as  shown  below  are  designative  of  the  line  of  family 
succession  rather  than  of  direct  descent. 

(“La  Gande  Encyclopedie,”  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  856-57.) 

I.  Elides,  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  by  his  second  marriage 
had  a son  known  at  Loup  II,  of  whom  further. 

II.  Loup  II,  son  of  Elides,  was  Duke  of  Gascony,  768-78. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Sancho  I,  who  succeeded  Loup  II,  died  before  812. 

IV.  Semen-Loup,  eldest  son  of  Loup  II,  succeeded  his  brother, 
Sancho  I,  and  died  in  816,  leaving  sons  Garcia  Semen  and  Inigo- 
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The  portraits  of  both  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  Queen-consort 
Matilda,  were  carefully  preserved  on  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel 
at  Caen,  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  portraits 
were  painted  by  order  of  the  Queen,  when  this  magnificent  endow- 
ment, upon  which  she  bestowed  so  much  of  wealth  and  interest,  was 
founded.  We  are  indebted  to  the  antiquarian  Montfaugon  for  the 
present-day  knowledge  of  this  portrait,  a copy  being  found  in  the 
invaluable  work  “Les  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Frangaise.” 

(Agnes  Strickland:  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.”) 
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Arista,  of  whom  further.  Between  these  Gascony  was  divided.  Gar- 
cia Semen  became  Duke  of  Gascony,  and  the  line  was  again  reunited 
by  his  grandson,  Garcia  I Semen,  who  succeeded  his  granduncle  as 
King  of  Navarre.  (See  line  of  succession  VI  below.) 

V.  Inigo  Arista,  son  of  Semen-Loup,  was  elected  King  of  Navarre 
before  839,  and  died  about  852. 

(Ibid.) 

VI.  Garcia  I Semen,  who  succeeded  his  granduncle  Inigo  Arista, 
died  in  860.  Here  the  older  line  fails  and  a new  line  begins. 

VII.  Garcia  II  Iniguez,  son  of  Inigo  Arista  (V  of  line  above), 
succeeded  to  the  throne  and  was  killed  in  882. 

VIII.  Fortun-Garcia,  oldest  son  of  Garcia  II  Iniguez,  succeeded 
his  father,  but  became  a monk  in  905,  and  his  brother,  Sancho  Garcia, 
was  chosen  king. 

IX.  Garcia  III  Sanchez,  son  of  Sancho  Garcia,  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

(Ibid.) 

X.  Sancho  II  Abarca,  son  of  Garcia  III  Sanchez,  was  the  next 
king. 

XI.  Garcia  IV,  “El  Tembloroso,”  son  of  Sancho  II  Abarca,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  and  ruled  994-1000. 

XII.  Sancho  III,  the  Great,  son  of  Garcia  IV,  succeeded  his  father 
and  became  King  of  Castile,  Navarre,  Aragon,  ruling  1000-35.  He 
married  Nuna,  Countess  of  Castile. 

(“La  Grande  Encyclopedie,”  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  856-57.) 

XIII.  Ferdinand  I,  second  son  of  Sancho  III,  the  Great,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  realm  of  Castile,  ruling  1032-65.  He  married  Sancha 
(Sancia),  widow  and  heiress  of  the  last  King  of  Leon,  thus  uniting 
the  two  kingdoms.  (House  of  Castile  I.) 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” 5th  ed..  Tables  XXXVII,  XL.) 
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(The  Touchet  Line) 

Arms — Ermine,  a chevron  gules.  (Burke;  “General  Armory.”) 

Touchet  is  probably  a diminutive  of  Tuke  or  Tuck,  which  is 
derived  from  the  “son  of  Toke.”  However,  Lower,  a well-known 
etymologist,  traces  its  origin  to  a parish  in  the  Arrondissement  of 
Mortain  in  Normandy,  Latinized  Tuschetum,  and  says  that  from  that 
place,  doubtless,  proceeded  the  great  Anglo-Norman  family,  after- 
wards ennobled  as  Barons  Audley.  It  is  also  stated  that  at  a later 
period,  one  Orme,  who,  because  of  his  musical  talents,  was  often 
referred  to  as  “the  Harper,”  was  the  first  bearer  of  the  name,  and 
that  he  was  sometimes  called  “Citharista”  or  “Touch-it.”  Nicholas 
and  Simon  Tochet  and  Nicholas  Tuchet  are  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Thomas  Touchet  in  those  of  Derbyshire. 

The  family  of  Touchet  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
name  being  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Normandy. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  Collins:  “Peerage  of  England,”  Vol. 

VI,  p.  546.) 

/,  Ormus  Touchet  had:  i.  Matthew,  of  whom  further.  2. 

(Probably)  Hugh. 

II.  Matthew  Touchet,  son  of  Ormus  Touchet,  had:  i.  Simon,  of 

whom  further. 

III.  Shnon  Touchet,  son  of  Matthew  Touchet,  was  of  Boglanton 

in  Cheshire.  He  married  Alice  de  Cadeville  (or  Colville),  widow  of 
Philip  Draicot,  and  had:  i.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

IV.  Thomas  Touchet,  son  of  Simon  and  Alice  (de  Cadeville- 

Draicot)  Touchet,  had  from  Edward  I a charter  of  free  warren  in 
Tattenhale  and  Lanton  (alias  Bog-Lanton)  in  Cheshire  in  1300.  He 
had:  i.  Sir  Robert,  of  whom  further, 

V.  Sir  Robert  Touchet,  son  of  Thomas  Touchet,  in  1315  had  liv- 
ery of  his  father’s  lands.  He  had:  i.  Sir  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

VI.  Sir  Thomas  Touchet,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Touchet,  gave  lands 

in  Wombruge,  Shropshire,  to  the  canons  to  that  place.  He  died  in 
1349,  leaving:  i.  Sir  John,  of  whom  further. 
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VII.  Sir  John  Touchet,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Touchet,  was  in  the 

wars  in  France  in  1346  and  in  1351  had  livery  of  his  father’s  lands. 
In  1359  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Rheims  in  Champagne,  and  afterwards 
was  a principal  commander  in  the  wars  in  France,  under  John  Hast- 
ings, Earl  of  Pembroke,  when  in  1369,  they  took  several  towns  in 
Anjou.  But  in  the  years  after  embarking  with  the  Earl  to  invade 
France  by  Poictou,  they  met  the  Spanish  fleet  in  a desperate  engage- 
ment before  Rochelle,  June  22,  1370,  in  which  Sir  John  was  slain  and 
the  Earl  taken  prisoner,  by  the  greater  numbers  and  the  larger  ships 
of  the  Spaniards.  Sir  John  Touchet  married  Joan  Audley,  eldest 
daughter  of  James,  Lord  Audley,  of  Heleigh,  and  sister  and  co-heir 
of  Nicholas,  Lord  Audley.  They  had:  i.  John,  of  whom  further. 

VIII.  John  (2)  Touchet,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  and  Joan  (Aud- 
ley) Touchett,  married  and  left:  i.  John,  of  whom  further. 

IX.  John  (^)  Touchet,  son  and  heir  of  John  Touchet,  on  the 

inquisition  taken  in  1391  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  Audley,  his 
great-uncle,  was  found  to  be  one  of  his  next  heirs.  At  that  time  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age;  and  bearing  the  title  Lord  Audley,  he  was 
ordered,  in  1402,  by  reason  of  Owen  Glendower’s  rebellion,  to  put  a 
garrison  in  Lanyndevery,  Wales.  The  next  year  he  was  associated 
with  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  defense  of  the 
castle  and  town  of  Breghnoe,  Wales,  for  one  whole  year.  In  1406,  he 
was  one  of  the  barons  in  the  repealing  act  limiting  the  succession  to 
the  crown  to  males  only.  He  died  December  19,  1408,  seized  of 
Sapurton  and  various  other  manors  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  in 
counties  Stafford,  Salop,  Rutland,  Derby,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Wilts. 
He  left,  by  Isabel,  his  wife:  i.  James,  of  whom  further.  2.  Eliza- 

beth; married  Sir  John  Baskerville.  (Baskerville  XII.) 

X.  James  Touchet,  son  and  heir  of  John  and  Isabel  Touchet,  had 
livery  of  his  father’s  lands  in  1420  and  was  summonded  to  Parliament 
the  same  year  as  Lord  Audley,  and  then  attended  the  king  into  France. 
On  the  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen,  he  was  Lord  Almoner;  in 
1437  the  chief  command  of  some  forces  in  the  war  in  France;  and 
was  sent  in  1455  with  about  10,000  men  he  had  raised,  to  encounter 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  assembled  forces  in 
behalf  of  the  king’s  rival,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  slain,  with  most 
of  his  men,  at  the  battle  of  Blore  Heath,  near  Drayton,  in  Shropshire, 
in  1459. 
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James  Touchet  married  (first)  Margaret,  daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Ross,  of  Homloke,  by  whom  he  had  John,  his  heir.  He  mar- 
ried (second)  Eleanor,  natural  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of 
Kent,  by  Constance  de  Langley,  daughter  of  Edmund  de  Langley. 
(Holland  V.)  (Royal  Descent  XXL)  Children:  i.  Sir  Hum- 

phrey, ancestor  of  the  Audleys  of  Norfolk.  2.  Edmund,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  1480,  translated  to  Hereford,  1493,  and  to  Salisbury  in 
1502.  3.  Thomas,  died  unmarried.  4.  Margaret;  married  Henry 

Grey,  Lord  Powis.  5.  Elizabeth;  married  Edward  Brooke,  Lord 
Cobham.  6.  Constance,  of  whom  further. 

XL  Constance  Touchet,  daughter  of  James  and  Eleanor  (Hol- 
land) Touchet,  married  Sir  Robert  Whitney.  (Whitney — English 

Line — VIII.)  (Lawrence  Royal  Descent  XXII.) 

(Collins:  “Peerage  of  England,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  546-51.) 

(The  Plantagenet  Line) 

Arms — Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  azure  semee  of  fleur-de-lis  or,  for  France;  second 
and  third,  gules,  three  lions  passant  guardant  or,  for  England;  a label  of  three 
points  argent  charged  with  as  many  torteaux. 

(Burke;  “General  Armory.”) 

The  Anglo-Norman  name  Plantagenet  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  wearing  of  a twig  of  yellow  broom,  “plante  genet,”  as  a 
plume  in  his  helmet,  of  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  the  founder  of  the 
family. 

I.  Geoffrey,  oldest  son  of  Fulk  V,  Count  of  Anjou,  by  Ermin- 
gard,  daughter  and  heir  of  Helias,  Count  of  Maine,  married,  April  3, 
1127,  the  Empress  Maud  (Matilda),  widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
V of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  I, 
second  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  She  died  in  1167. 

(Burke:  “Royal  Families  of  England,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  18-19.) 

II.  Henry  II  Plantagenet,  son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and 
Matilda,  was  born  March  5,  1133,  and  was  King  of  England  from 
1154  to  his  death  in  1189.  He  married,  in  1151,  Eleanor,  heiress  of 
Aquitaine.  Their  oldest  son,  Richard  I,  King  of  England,  1189-99, 
died  without  issue. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  John  Plantagenet,  son  of  Henry  II  and  Eleanoi,  was  born 
December  24,  1160,  and  died  in  1216.  He  was  King  of  England 
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GEOFFREY  PLANTAGENET 

Effigy  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou 
FROM  His  Tomb  at  Le  Mans 

Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  married  Matilda,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Henry  I (Anjou  X and  Royal  Pedigree),  and  from  this  marriage 
sprang  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  Kings  of  England.  The  name  Plan- 
tagenet was  a nickname  of  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  was  derived 
from  his  wearing  in  his  cap  a sprig  of  the  broom  (genet)  plant, 
“which  in  early  summer  makes  the  open  country  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
a blaze  of  living  gold.” 
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from  1199  to  1216.  He  married  Isabella  Taillefer,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Adomar  (or  Aymar)  Taillefer,  Count  of  Angouleme.  (Tail- 
lefer IX.) 

(Ibid.,  p.  22.) 

IV.  Henry  III  Plantagenet,  oldest  son  of  John  and  Isabella  (Tail- 
lefer) Plantagenet,  was  King  of  England  from  1216  to  his  death  in 
1272.  He  married,  January  4,  1236,  Eleanor,  who  died  in  1291, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Raimond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence. 
(Provence  VII.) 

(Ibid.,  p.  24.) 

V.  Edward  I Plantagenet,  oldest  son  of  Henry  III  and  Eleanor 
(Berenger)  Plantagenet,  was  born  in  1239,  and  was  King  of  England 
from  1274  until  his  death  in  1307.  He  married  (first),  in  1254, 
Eleanor,  only  child  of  Ferdinand  III,  King  of  Castile.  She  died  in 
1290.  He  married  (second),  September  8,  1299,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  III,  King  of  France. 

(Ibid.,  p.  31.) 

VI.  Edward  II  Plantagenet,  son  of  Edward  I and  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  was  born  April  25,  1284,  and  was  King  of  England  from 
July  7,  1307,  to  January  20,  1327-28,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
murdered  September  21,  1328.  He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Philip  IV  of  France,  who  died  in  1357. 

(Burke:  “Royal  Families  of  England,”  Vol.  II,  p.  i.) 

VII.  Edward  III  Plantagenet,  son  of  Edward  II  and  Isabella, 

was  born  November  13,  1312,  and  was  King  of  England  from  1327 
to  his  death,  June  21,  1377.  He  married,  in  1327,  Philippa,  daugh- 
ter of  William,  Count  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  granddaughter  of 
Philip  the  Hardy,  King  of  France.  Children:  i.  Edward,  died  July 

8,  1376,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  2.  William,  born  in  1336,  died 
young.  3.  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  4.  John,  of  Gaunt.  5.  Edmund, 
of  whom  further.  6.  Thomas,  of  Woodstock.  Also,  six  daughters. 

(Ibid.,  p.  II.) 

VIII.  Edmund  Plantagenet,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III  and  Philippa, 
was  created  by  his  father  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  later,  by  his 
nephew,  Richard  II,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  surnamed  de  Langley 
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from  his  birthplace,  King’s  Langley,  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was 
born  June  5,  1341,  and  died  August  i,  1402.  He  married  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Peter,  King  of  Castile. 

(Banks:  “Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England,’’  Vol. 

Ill,  pp.  768-69.) 

IX.  Constance  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Edmund  and  Isabel  Plan- 
tagenet,  had  by  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  a natural  daughter, 
Eleanor.  (Holland  IV.)  (Royal  Descent  XX.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Fitz-Alan  (Arundel)  Line) 

Arms — Azure  a lion  rampant  or,  quartering  Warren,  chequy  or  and  azure. 

Crest- — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  a gryphon’s  head  between  two  wings. 

Siipporters — Two  gryphons.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Arundel,  the  surname,  originated  from  Arundel  Parish  (now  a 
borough)  in  County  Sussex,  on  the  Arun  River,  of  which  it  is  the  dell 
or  dale.  William  de  Arundel  is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Shropshire, 
A.  D.  1273.  John  de  Arundell  is  in  the  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto, 
1294,  and  Roger  de  Arundell  in  that  of  Somersetshire.  But  others 
were  the  Earls  of  the  castle  of  Arundel,  namely:  Edric  the  Saxon, 

and  Harold,  the  last  ruler  of  England  before  the  Conquest;  and  prob- 
ably from  even  earlier  times,  the  castle  of  Arundel,  one  of  the  strong- 
est in  England,  was  a royal  residence.  William  the  Conqueror 
granted  the  castle  in  1077  to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  his  relative, 
who  led  the  center  of  the  Norman  Army  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
A.  D.  1066,  where  King  Harold  was  slain.  Roger  was  Viscount  of 
Hiesmes  or  Exmes  in  Normandy,  and  after  the  Conquest  was  made 
Earl  of  Chichester  and  of  Arundel,  and  soon  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in 
Shropshire,  on  the  Welsh  border.  He  fought  the  Welsh  often  with 
success,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  town  of  Montgomery,  afterward 
extended  to  the  county  in  Wales,  which  by  conquest  he  annexed  to  his 
town.  But  his  grandson,  Robert  de  Montgomery  (or  de  Belesme), 
forfeited  all  his  English  possessions  by  rebelling  against  Henry  I,  and 
the  Earldom  of  Arundel,  falling  to  the  king,  was  next  possessed  by 
William  de  Albini. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.’’  Yeat- 
man : “Early  Genealogical  History  of  the  House  of  Arundel,’’  p.  i. 

Banks:  “Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England,”  Vol.  I, 

pp.  5-6.) 
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I.  William  de  Albini  was  surnamed  Pincerna,  by  his  marriage  to 

Adeliza,  the  widow  of  Henry  I,  who  held  it  in  dower.  Children:  i. 

William,  of  whom  further.  2.  Godfrey.  3.  Son  (name  unknown).  4. 
Son  (name  unknown).  5.  Alice.  6.  Oliva.  7,  Agatha. 

(Yeatman:  “Early  Genealogical  History  of  the  House  of  Arun- 
del,” p.  155.  (Pedigree).) 

II.  William  de  Albini,  son  of  William  and  Adeliza  de  Albini,  was 

first  Earl  of  Sussex  and  was  confirmed  by  Richard  I in  the  castle  and 
honor  of  Arundel.  He  was  a crusader,  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
returning  thence,  died  about  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  III  (1162). 
He  married  Maude  St.  Hillary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  St.  Hil- 
lary, and  widow  of  Roger,  fifth  Earl  of  Clare.  Children:  i.  Wil- 

liam, died  without  issue.  2.  Hugh,  succeeded  his  elder  brother;  died 
in  1243,  without  issue.  3.  Isabel,  of  whom  further.  4.  Mabel;  mar- 
ried Robert  de  Tateshall.  5.  Nicholas;  married  Roger  de  Somery. 
6.  Cecelia;  married  Roger  de  Montalt. 

(Banks:  “Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronages  of  England,”  Vol.  I, 

p.  8.) 

III.  Isabel  de  Albini,  daughter  of  William  and  Maude  (St.  Hil- 
lary) de  Albini,  married  John  Fitz-Alan,  son  of  William,  who  died 
in  1172,  and  was  son  of  William  and  Isabel  (de  Say)  Fitz-Alan,  of 
Clun.  This  last  takes  his  name  from  being  the  son  of  Alan,  who  was 
of  Flathald  or  Flaald.  John,  in  right  of  his  wife,  became  Earl  of 
Sussex  and  of  Arundel,  but  after  her  death  he  married  Maud  de 
Verdun,  daughter  of  Roese  de  Verdun,  and  died  in  1267. 

(Yeatman:  “Early  Genealogical  History  of  the  House  of  Arun- 

del,” p.  324.  (Pedigree).) 

IV.  John  Fitz-Alan,  son  of  John  and  Maud  (de  Verdun)  Fitz- 
Alan,  was  born  in  1246,  and  died  in  1272.  He  married  Isabella  de 
Mortimer,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  de  Mortimer;  succeeding  his  father 
as  Earl  of  Arundel. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  son  of  John  and  Isabella  (de  Mortimer) 

Fitz-Alan,  was  born  in  1267,  and  died  in  1302.  He  married  Alice  de 
Saluzzo,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  Italy.  Children:  i. 
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Edmund,  of  whom  further.  2.  John.  3.  Maud;  married  Philip, 
Lord  Burnell.  4.  Margaret;  married  William  Botiller,  of  Wenn. 
(Ibid.) 

VI.  Edmund  Fitz-Alan,  son  of  Richard  and  Alice  (de  Saluzzo) 

Fitz-Alan,  was  born  in  1285,  and  was  beheaded  through  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  queen  and  Roger  Mortimer,  in  1326.  He  married  Alice 
de  Warren,  daughter  of  William  de  Warren,  and  sister  and  heir  of 
John  de  Warren,  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey.  Children:  i.  Richard, 

of  whom  further.  2.  Edmund.  3.  Alice;  married  John  Bohun.  4. 
Jane;  married  Warren,  Lord  Lisle.  5.  Alaine;  married  Roger  le 
Strange. 

(Ibid.) 

VII.  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  son  of  Edmund  and 
Alice  (de  Warren)  Fitz-Alan,  was  born  in  1306,  and  died  in  1375. 
He  married  (first)  Isabel  le  Despenser,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
Despenser,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  divorced.  He  married  (sec- 
ond), in  1345,  Eleanor  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  died  in  1372.  Children  of  the  second  mar- 
riage : I.  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel.  2.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ely,  died 
in  1413.  3.  John,  Marshal  of  England,  drowned  in  1379.  4.  Joan. 
5.  Alice,  of  whom  further.  6.  Mary.  7.  Aleanor. 

VIII.  Alice  Fitz-Alan,  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
Eleanor  (Plantagenet)  Fitz-Alan,  married  Thomas  Holland.  (Hol- 
land III.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Holland  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis  a lion  rampant  argent. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  English  surname  Holland  usually  originated  in  either  Down- 
holland  in  the  parish  of  Halsall,  Lancashire,  or  Upholland  in  the  par- 
ish of  Wigan,  Lancashire.  Thomas  and  Richard  Holland,  of  Down- 
holland,  and  John  Holland,  of  Upholland,  are  in  the  wills  at  Chester 
(1540-1620).  The  former  countship  of  Holland  comprised  territory 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  political  as  well  as  geographical  center 
of  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  “The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,”  Vol.  XIII,  p.  587.) 
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I.  Robert  de  Holland,  the  first  of  the  name  who  rose  to  promi- 
nence, is  given  totally  different  ancestors  by  Edmonson  from  those 
given  by  Dugdale.  He  became  secretary  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  in  the  first  year  (1307)  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II, 
obtained  from  the  king  a grant  in  fee  of  the  manors  of  Melburne, 
Newton,  Osmundeston,  Swarkeston,  Chelardston,  Normanton,  and 
Wybeleston,  in  County  Derby.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  II,  he  was 
made  governor  of  Beeston  Castle  in  Cheshire,  and  in  the  eighth,  ninth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  Edward  II,  he 
had  summons  to  Parliament  among  barons  of  the  realm,  but  in  the 
fifteenth  year  he  joined  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  an  insurrec- 
tion for  which,  in  October,  1328,  he  was  beheaded. 

Robert  de  Holland  married  Maud  le  Zouche,  second  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Alan  le  Zouche,  Lord  Zouche  of  Ashby.  Children:  i. 

Robert,  summoned  to  Parliament,  sixteenth  year  of  Edward  III,  and 
died  in  1373.  His  son  Robert’s  only  daughter,  Maud,  married  Sir 
John  Lovel.  2.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  3.  Alan,  of  Dalbury  and 
Weeksworth,  County  Derby.  4.  Otho,  K.  G.,  died  in  1359,  without 
issue. 

(Banks:  “Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England,”  Vol. 

II,  p.  275.) 

II.  Thomas  de  Holland,  second  son  of  Robert  and  Maud  (le 

Zouche)  de  Holland,  was  at  first  only  a knight,  but  by  his  valor  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  the  taking  of  Caen,  and  the  siege  of  Calais,  was 
elected  a knight  of  the  newly  instituted  order  of  the  Garter.  More- 
over, he  had  summons  to  Parliament  as  a baron  in  the  twenty-seventh, 
twenty-eighth  and  thirty-first  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Thomas  de  Holland,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Edward  III,  assumed 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  title  Earl  of  Kent.  He  married  Joan  Plan- 
tagenet,  finally  sole  heir  of  her  father,  Edmond  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Kent.  Thomas  de  Holland  died  in  1360.  Children:  i.  Thomas,  of 

whom  further.  2.  Edmund.  3.  John,  afterward  Earl  of  Huntington 
and  Duke  of  Exeter.  4.  Maud;  married  Hugh  de  Courtney,  son  of 
Hugh  de  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon. 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  416-17.) 

HI.  Thomas  Holland,  oldest  son  of  Thomas  and  Joan  (Plan- 
tagenet) de  Holland,  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Kent,  and  being 
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half-brother  on  the  mother’s  side  of  King  Richard  II,  was  by  him  con- 
stituted Marshal  of  England.  He  died  in  1397.  Thomas  Holland 
married  Alice  Fitz-Alan,  daughter  of  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of 
Arundel.  (Arundel  VIII.)  Children:  i.  Thomas,  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 2.  Edmund,  succeeded  Thomas  as  Earl  of  Kent.  3.  John,  died 
without  issue.  4.  Richard,  died  without  issue.  5.  Eleanor,  died  in 
1405;  married  (first)  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March;  (second) 
Edward  Charlton,  Lord  Powys.  6.  Margaret;  married  (first)  John 
Beaufort,  Marquis  of  Dorset;  (second)  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence. 
7.  Joan;  married  (first)  Edward,  Duke  of  York;  (second)  William, 
Lord  Willoughby ; (third)  Henry,  Lord  Scrope ; (fourth)  Sir  Henry 
de  Bromflete.  8.  Eleanor;  married  Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Sal- 
isbury. 9.  Elizabeth;  married  Sir  John  Neville.  10.  Bridget,  a nun 
at  Berking. 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  417.  Burke:  “Royal  Families,”  Vol.  I,  p.  36.) 

IV.  Thomas  Holland,  Jr.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  (Fitz-Alan) 

Holland,  became  third  Earl  of  Kent,  and  on  September  29,  of  the 
twenty-first  year  of  Richard  II  was  created  Duke  of  Surrey.  He  mar- 
ried Joan,  daughter  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Stafford,  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue.  By  Constance,  daughter  of  Edmund  Plantagenet  (surnamed 
de  Langley)  (Plantagenet  IX),  he  had  a natural  daughter:  i.  Elea- 

nor, of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Eleanor  Holland,  natural  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Constance 
(Plantagenet)  Holland,  married  James  Touchet.  (Touchet  X.) 
(Royal  Descent  XXL) 

(Collins:  “Peerage  of  England,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  550.) 

(The  Angouleme  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  two  mullets  in  pale  or.  (Burke:  "General  Armory.’’) 

Angouleme  is  a city  in  Southwestern  France,  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charente,  formerly  the  old  Province  Angoumois,  of  which 
also  it  was  the  capital.  The  countship  of  Angouleme  dated  from  the 
ninth  century,  the  most  important  of  the  early  counts  being  William 
Taillefer. 

I.  IViilgrin,  Count  of  Perigord  and  Angouleme,  died  in  886.  He 
married  Rogerlinde,  daughter  of  Bernard,  Duke  of  Toulouse.  (Tou- 
louse III.) 
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II.  Aldwin,  Count  of  Angouleme,  died  in  916,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  countship  of  Angouleme  by  William  Taillefer.  (Taillefer  I.) 

(Banks:  “Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronetcies.”) 

(The  Brouse  Line) 

I.  Adam  Brouse  appears  in  the  1798  census  of  Penn  Township, 
then  in  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  owner  of  a sawmill, 
gristmill,  and  a distillery  there.  Since  there  is  no  mention  of  the  name 
in  the  1790  census,  it  would  appear  that  Adam  Brouse  came  from 
Germany  to  America  between  1790  and  1798.  In  the  1810  census 
of  Penn  Township,  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  Adam 
Brouse  is  listed  directly  below  Henry  Brouse  (the  next  generation  of 
our  line)  as  head  of  a family  “over  45.”  These  two  are  the  only 
ones  of  the  name  in  Penn  Township,  or  for  that  matter,  in  the  whole 
of  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  Adam  Brouse  was 
undoubtedly  the  parent  of;  i.  Henry,  of  whom  further. 

(J.  B.  Lime:  “Annals  of  Buffalo  Valley,”  p.  3 13.  “1810  Census 
of  Penn  Township,  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  301.) 

II.  Henry  Brouse  was  most  probably  son  of  Adam  Brouse,  since 
they  appear  together  in  the  1810  Census  of  Penn  Township,  and  are 
the  only  two  of  the  name  appearing  there : 

Henry  Brouse,  head  of  family,  saw-mill  operator 
Five  males  under  10. 

One  male  between  26  and  45  (Himself) 

One  female  “ “ and  “ (Wife) 

It  is  evident  that  Henry  Brouse  came  to  America,  from  Germany, 
with  his  father,  Adam  Brouse.  Henry  Brouse  served  as  a private  in 
the  militia  company  of  Captain  Valentine  Haas,  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  signed  the  pay  roll  as  such.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  unknown. 
Henry  Brouse  was  the  parent  of:  i.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Peter,  listed  in  Point  Township,  Northumberland  County,  in  i860,  as 
head  of  a family,  aged  forty,  and  born  in  Pennsylvania. 

(“Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Series  VI,  Vol.  VII,  p.  214.  “Census 
Penn  Township,  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  1810,”  p. 

301.) 

III.  Samuel  Brouse,  son  of  Henry  Brouse,  was  born  in  Northum- 
berland County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1816.  He  appears  in  the  i860  cen- 
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sus  of  Point  Township,  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  as 
follows : 

Samuel  Brouse,  farmer,  age  44,  born  Pa.  Estate  $4400.00 
Catherine  “ “ 45,  “ “ 

Caroline  “ “ 19,  “ “ 

Samuel  Brouse  married  Catherine  Knouse.  Children,  so  far  as 
known:  i.  Maria,  of  whom  further.  2.  Caroline. 

(J.  L.  Floyd:  “Annals  of  Northumberland  County,  Pennsyl- 

vania,” p.  765.  “Point  Township,  Northumberland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Census  i860.”) 

IV.  Maria  Brouse,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Catherine  (Knouse) 
Brouse,  married  Albert  Hackenberg.  (Hackenberg  IV.) 

(J.  L.  Floyd:  “Annals  of  Northumberland  County,  Pennsyl- 

vania,” p.  765.) 

(The  Nagle  Line) 

I.  Joachim  Nagel  (Nagle)  was  of  Coblenz,  Germany.  He  was 

the  parent  of:  i.  George,  of  whom  further.  2.  Peter,  came  to 

America  with  his  brother,  George;  had  John,  Augustus,  Peter,  Henry, 
and  a daughter. 

(M.  L.  Montgomery:  “Annals  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,” 

PP-  434>  672.) 

II.  George  Nagel  (Nagle),  son  of  Joachim  Nagle,  was  born  near 
Coblenz,  Germany,  about  1728.  Colonel  Nagel  came  to  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1755,  and  engaged  in  the  trade  of  a blacksmith.  He 
served  as  ensign  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  in  1771,  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Berks  County.  When  Northumberland  County  was 
formed  from  a part  of  Berks  County  (1772),  George  Nagel  became 
ex-officiate,  the  first  sheriff  of  the  latter  County.  When  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  broke  out,  he  raised  the  company  entering  the  service 
from  that  county.  He  continued  in  service  until  1783.  Among  the 
land  grants  of  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  appears  the 
following,  the  last  three  undoubtedly  being  sons  of  George  Nagel : 

George  Nagle,  lot  no.  6,  December  ii,  1772. 

Frederick  Nagle,  lot  no.  43,  December  1 1,  1772. 

Joachim  Nagle,  lot  no.  45,  December  ii,  1772. 

Peter  Nagle,  lot  no.  28,  December  ii,  1772. 
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Also  it  is  evident  that  Jacob  Nagle,  “200  acres  (warrant)  North- 
umberland County,  Pennsylvania,  September  20,  1774,”  was  the  son 
of  George  and  Rebecca  Nagel,  since  he  is  not  listed  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Peter  Nagel  (brother  of  George  Nagel — see  list  of  children, 
Generation  I). 

George  Nagel  married  Rebecca  JLmcoln,  daughter  of  Mordecai 
Lincoln,  of  Exeter  Township.  Children:  i.  Frederick.  2.  Joachim. 

3.  Peter.  4.  Jacob,  of  whom  further. 

(M.  L.  Montgomery:  “Annals  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,” 
p.  434.  “Warrantees  of  Land,  Northumberland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania,” Vol.  II,  p.  260.) 

III.  Jacob  Nagle  was  most  probably  the  son  of  George  and 

Rebecca  (Lincoln)  Nagle,  since  he  was  over  forty  years  of  age  in 
1810,  when  he  appeared  as  “saddler”  in  the  census  of  Penn  Township, 
Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  resided  in  Freeburg. 
Jacob  Nagle  was  presumably  the  father  of:  i.  Jacob,  of  whom 

further. 

(“Warrantees  of  Land,  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,” 
p.  260.  “Census  of  Penn  Township,  Northumberland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1810,”  p.  306.) 

IV.  Jacob  Nagle  was  most  probably  the  son  of  Jacob  Nagle  above 
mentioned,  since  he  lived  in  the  same  town  (Freeburg),  where  he 
appeared  with  his  family  in  the  1830  census.  (In  1813  Union  County 
was  created  of  Northumberland,  and  Freeburg  became  a part  of  the 
newly  formed  county.) 

Jacob  Nagle,  Freeburg,  Union  Co.,  Pa.,  head  of  family 

One  male  between  5 and  10. 

Three  “ “ 15  and  20. 

One  “ “ 15  and  60  (Himself). 

One  female  “ 15  and  20. 

One  “ “ 40  and  50  (Wife). 

Jacob  Nagle  was  the  only  Nagle,  head  of  family,  in  Union  County 
in  1830.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Nagles  and  the  Hacken- 
bergs  lived  side  by  side  in  Union  County  in  1830 — see  Hackenberg 
line.)  It  is  apparent  that  Jacob  Nagle  was  the  parent  of:  i.  Susan- 

nah, of  whom  further. 

(“Union  County,  Pennsylvania,  Census,  1830.”) 
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V.  Susannah  Nagle  was  undoubtedly  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Nagle, 
above  mentioned,  since  he  was  the  only  head  of  a family  in  1830  in 
Union  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  Susannah  Nagle  married  Jesse 
Hackenberg.  (Hackenberg  III.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Chamberlayne  (Chamberlain)  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  a chevron  between  three  escallops  or. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Chamberlain,  or  Chamberlayne,  Chamberlin,  Chamberlaine,  is  an 
English  family  name  originating  with  a man  who  held  the  office  of 
Chamberlain  having  charge  of  his  lord’s  treasure  chamber.  The  name 
appears  as  early  as  1273,  when  Walter  le  Chamberlayn  is  listed  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  of  County  Lincoln;  and  Martin  le  Chamberlayn  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  of  County  Cambridge.  In  1293  the  name  of  Henry  le 
Chamberlein  is  to  be  found  in  the  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto  of 
Buckinghamshire. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  Thomas  Chamberlain  is  first  found  of  record  at  Woburn,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  he  was  made  a freeman  by  the  General  Court,  May 
29,  1644.  That  he  was  born  probably  as  early  as  1615  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  his  daughter,  Anna,  was  born  about  1636.  He 
died,  probably,  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  before  December  21, 
1700.  He  was  a “planter,”  and  lived  from  1644  to  1655  in  Woburn, 
where  his  name  is  found  on  a 1655  tax  list.  “Tho : Chamberlin,”  of 
“Woeborn,”  is  mentioned  as  a creditor  of  the  estate  of  Henry  Sandys 
“late  of  Boston,  Mass.”  On  February  20  or  28,  1651-52,  Thomas 
Chamberline,  James  Parker,  and  Isaac  Learned,  of  “Woburne,” 
bought  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Concord 
River  in  Shawskin  (now  Billerica),  Massachusetts,  from  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley.  On  March  6,  1656,  Mary  Chamberline,  of  Chelms- 
ford, Massachusetts,  wife  of  Thomas  Chamberline,  relinquished  all  her 
right  and  interest  “in  the  farme  purchased  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dudley  lying 
in  the  bounds  of  Billerica,  unto  William  ffrench,  Richard  Champney, 
George  ffarly,  Benjamin  Butterfield,  William  Chamberline,  Edm: 
Chamberline,  Joseph  Parker,  Jacob  Parker,  John  Sternes,  and  Henry 
Jefifts.”  In  1665  Thomas  Chamberlain  and  the  two  other  proprietors 
of  the  Dudley  Grant  gave  deeds  of  different  parts  of  the  grant  to 
William  Chamberlain,  George  Farley,  Robert  Proctor,  Richard 
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Champney,  and  Henry  Jeffs  (Jefts).  Thomas  Chamberlain  probably 
never  occupied  any  part  of  the  Dudley  Grant,  although  he  was  a pro- 
prietor in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Rowell,  late  of 
Boston. 

Thomas  Chamberlain  was  of  the  first  company  that  settled 
Chelmsford,  the  homestead  being  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  in 
1729  became  Westford.  He  was  one  of  the  six  men  who  became 
members  of  the  church  at  Chelmsford  at  the  time  of  its  organization, 
and  was  spoken  of  in  highest  terms  by  its  pastor. 

Thomas  Chamberlain  and  his  “wife  Mary”  were  witnesses  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Sears  on  9'*  of  7“°  1668.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  “Senior,” 
signed  a petition  in  favor  of  one  Fletcher  on  15'^  of  10““  1668.  On 
2<i  5mo  he  ^as  a juror  at  a coroner’s  inquest.  Although  on 

page  103  of  the  original  “Returns  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths 
for  Middlesex  County,”  one  reads:  “Chelmsford,  Annah,  wife  of 

Thomas  Chamberline,  died  December  20,  1669,”  it  has  been  con- 
cluded, “after  a most  careful  study  of  all  known  records,”  that 
the  name  should  have  been  written  “Mary”  instead  of  “Annah.” 
Therefore : 

Thomas  Chamberlain  married  (first)  probably  Mary,  who  died 
in  Chelmsford,  December  20,  1669.  He  married  (second)  (as 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  “Senior”),  April  16  or  17,  1674,  Mrs.  Mary 
(Poulter)  Parker,  widow  of  John  Poulter,  Senior,  of  Rayleigh, 
County  Essex,  near  “Billericay,”  England,  and  also  widow  of  Ser- 
geant John  Parker,  of  Billerica. 

Children,  first  two  probably  born  in  England,  the  other  two  at 
Woburn,  Massachusetts,  i.  Anna,  born  about  1636,  whose  age  was 
recorded  in  1656  by  Rev.  John  Fiske,  who  organized  the  Chelmsford 
Church.  2.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  3.  Samuel,  born  October  7, 
1645,  died  at  Chelmsford,  February  8,  1721-22;  married  Elizabeth. 
4.  Mary,  born  January  30,  1649,  was  called  “about  6”  when  baptized 
12  mo.  I,  1656;  married  John  Graves. 

(George  W.  Chamberlain:  “One  Branch  of  the  Descendants  of 

Thomas  Chamberlain  of  Woburn,  1644,”  pp.  5-8.  “Chamberlain 
Association  of  America,  Report  of  Annual  Meeting,”  held  in  Boston, 
September  1900,  p.  31;  held  in  Boston,  August,  1902,  p.  22;  Sep- 
tember 8,  1903,  pp.  25,  26.  “Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Rec- 
ords.” “Woburn,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records.”  “New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  LI,  p.  308.) 
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II.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Cham- 
berlain, was  born  probably  in  England  about  1639,  and  died  at 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  March  28,  or  May,  1727.  His  age  was 
given  as  “about  17”  when  he  was  baptized  by  Rev.  John  Fiske,  12  mo. 
I,  1656.  He  was  called  Thomas  Chamberlain,  “Junior,”  in  his  deed 
of  a meadow  in  Chelmsford  to  Gershom  Proctor,  his  brother-in-law, 
September  29,  1674.  He  deeded  land  in  Chelmsford  to  Arthur 
Crouch  (Couch),  April  25,  1678.  On  December  26,  1700,  he  deeded 
land  near  “Huckleberry  Hill”  in  Chelmsford  to  Richard  Stratton. 
On  March  4,  1701-02,  he  deeded  “to  my  son  Samuel”  “a  part  of  the 
homestead  which  I had  of  the  town,”  and  the  same  day  deeded  land  in 
Chelmsford  “to  my  son  John.”  “Thomas  Chamberlain,  Senior,  of 
Chelmsford,”  and  “Thomas  Chamberlain,  Junior,  of  Groton,”  jointly 
deeded  land  at  “Stony  Brook”  in  Chelmsford,  December  ii,  1700,  to 
Joshua  Fletcher,  Senior.  Their  wives,  Sarah  and  Abigail,  signed  with 
them . 

Thomas  Chamberlain  married,  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts, 
August  10,  1766,  Sarah  Proctor:  Children,  all  born  at  Chelmsford: 
I.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  probably  the  child  born  about 
1678  (record  torn,  name  and  exact  date  missing) ; was  of  Chelms- 
ford, March  4,  1701-02;  in  deeds  in  1705  was  called  “sailor”  and 
“mariner.”  3.  Captain  Samuel,  born  January  ii,  1679,  died  in 
Chelmsford,  April  12,  1767;  married,  about  1703,  Abigail  Hill.  4. 
Jane,  born  ii  mo.  19,  1682;  married,  at  Chelmsford,  January  10, 
1706-07,  John  Reed.  5.  Elizabeth,  born  July  21,  1685;  married, 
before  November  27,  1719,  as  his  second  wife,  Jonathan  Butterfield. 

(George  W.  Chamberlain:  “One  Branch  of  the  Descendants  of 

Thomas  Chamberlain,  of  Woburn,  1644”  (1897),  pp.  6,  8,  9. 
“Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records,  to  1850,”  pp.  41-45.) 

III.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  ^d,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Proc- 
tor) Chamberlain,  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  May  30, 
1667,  and  died  probably  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  about  1709.  He 
resided  in  Chelmsford  until  1698,  when  he  removed  to  Groton,  where 
he  bought  a farm  and  mill  at  “Baddacook”  in  Groton,  of  John  Codey, 
Senior,  March  10,  1699.  On  December  30,  1702,  he  bought  land, 
adjoining  his,  “lying  on  both  sides  of  Badcock  Mill  Brooke.” 

“Groton  may  the  8 1706  At  a town  Meting  legaly  woned  thay  ded 
by  wot  declare  thay  would  and  doe  desire  Thomas  Chamberill  mill 
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may  bee  up  helde  by  a solgar  or  solgars  for  the  good  of  the  town  by  a 
patition  to  the  cort  or  athoratie.  Joseph  Lakin  town  dark.” 

Thomas  Chamberlain  died  about  1709  intestate,  and  his  estate  was 
settled  in  1713  by  his  eldest  son,  John,  who  lived  on  the  “Baddacook” 
homestead  until  1729,  when  he  sold  it  to  Samuel  Woods. 

Thomas  Chamberlain  married  (first),  at  Chelmsford,  Massachu- 
setts, January  9,  1690,  Elizabeth  Hall,  who  died  at  Groton,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  13,  1699.  He  married  (second),  at  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, August  16,  1699,  Abigail  Nutting,  of  Groton,  who  married 
(second),  at  Groton,  April  30,  1723,  as  his  fourth  wife,  Thomas 
Woods.  She  died  before  October,  1740.  Children  of  first  marriage, 
first  five  born  at  Chelmsford,  sixth  at  Groton;  i.  John,  born  March 
29,  1692,  was  murdered  at  Chelmsford,  May  ii,  1729;  married, 
October  13,  1713,  Abigail  Woods;  was  one  of  the  thirty-three  men 
under  Captain  John  Lovewell,  who  met  and  resisted  more  than  twice 
their  number  of  Indians  at  Lovell’s  Pond,  Fryeburg,  Maine,  May  8, 
1725,  when  he  was  wounded,  but  not  seriously.  2.  Joseph,  born  Octo- 
ber II,  1693.  3.  Moses  (twin),  born  July  3,  1695.  4.  Aaron  (twin), 
born  July  3,  1695.  5.  Gershom,  born  October  18,  1697,  died  March 
29,  1699.  6.  Sarah,  born  March  or  May  23,  1699,  October  14, 
1699.  Children  of  second  marriage,  probably  born  in  Groton:  7. 

Elizabeth,  born  May  26,  1700;  married,  June  25,  1719,  Jonathan 
Shattuck.  8.  Abigail,  born  June  21,  1701;  married,  April  13,  1723, 
Thomas  Woods,  one  of  Captain  John  Lovewell’s  company;  he  was 
killed  by  Indians  May  8,  1725.  9.  Thomas,  born  February  3,  1723, 
10,  Jane,  born  February  2,  1705-06.  ii.  Dorothy,  of  whom  further. 
12.  Mary;  married,  April  9,  1732,  John  Scott.  13.  Sarah,  born 
August  4,  1709;  married  James  Shattuck.  14.  A child,  name  and 
date  unknown, 

(George  W.  Chamberlain:  “One  Branch  of  the  Descendants  of 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  of  Woburn,”  pp.  8,  9.  Caleb  Butler:  “His- 

tory of  the  Town  of  Groton,  Including  Pepperell  and  Shirley,”  p.  392. 
“Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records,  to  1850,”  pp.  41-44, 
203.) 

IV.  Dorothy  Chamberlain,  daughter  of  Thomas  Chamberlain, 
supposedly  by  his  second  wife,  was  born  probably  in  Groton,  Massa- 
chusetts. No  record  is  found  of  her  birth  date.  She  married  Nathaniel 
Lawrence.  (Lawrence — American  Line — IV.) 

(Ibid.) 
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The  Beginnings  of  Printing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  Chicago,  Illinois 


ROM  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  until  1790,  there 
was  constant  discussion  about  the  location  of  a capital  for 
the  nascent  government  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
war,  and  during  the  critical  years  of  trying  to  function  as  a 
national  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  necessity  had  had  no  fixed  place  of  abode.  It 
had  met  at  Philadelphia  much  of  the  time,  but  also  at  York  and  at 
Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Princeton  and  at  Trenton  in  New  Jersey, 
and  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland.  When  finally  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted,  George  Washington  was  inaugurated  as 
the  first  President  in  1789  at  New  York,  and  the  first  Congress  under 
the  new  government  met  there. 

But  neither  New  York  nor  Philadelphia  could  possibly  become  the 
permanent  seat  of  government.  Sectional  rivalries  made  imperative 
the  choice  of  a neutral  site,  and  the  practical  necessities  of  government 
demanded  a reasonably  central  location,  equally  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  Various  suggestions  had  been  made.  In  1783, 
Maryland  offered  to  donate  Annapolis  and  its  public  buildings,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  Virginia  made  a similar  offer  of  the  town  of  Williams- 
burg. But  to  meet  all  the  requirements,  nothing  would  serve  but  the 
creation  of  a new  city  as  the  capital.  After  much  acrimonious  dispute 
it  was  decided  that  such  a city  should  be  built  somewhere  along  the 
Potomac  River. 

To  facilitate  matters,  Maryland,  in  1788,  ceded  to  the  Federal 
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Government,  as  the  site  of  the  new  capital,  the  area  of  about  sixty  square 
miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Potomac  which  now  constitutes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  area  included  the  town  of  Georgetown,  then 
a flourishing  little  community.  In  1789  Virginia  added  to  this  gift  by 
ceding  an  area  of  some  thirty-six  square  miles  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  On  July  16,  1790,  Congress  accepted  the  District  of  Columbia, 
thus  created,  and  fixed  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1800,  as  the 
date  for  establishing  the  government  there.  In  the  meantime,  by  this 
act  of  Congress,  Philadelphia  was  designated  as  the  temporary  capital, 
and  the  ceded  areas  were  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  respectively. 

The  Virginia  grant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded  back  to 
the  State  of  Virginia  in  1846.  Hence  the  record  of  Alexandria  as  a 
printing  point  will  be  found  in  an  account  of  printing  in  Virginia.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  printing  had  found  a foothold  in  Alexandria  five  years 
or  so  before  that  town  became  included  in  the  federal  district.  But 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  as  it  now  exists,  the  first  printing  did 
not  occur  until  after  the  area  had  been  donated  for  national  uses, 
although  before  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  government.  This  was 
on  February  12,  1789 — two  months  and  more  before  the  inauguration 
of  President  George  Washington — when  Charles  Fierer  began  to  print 
the  “Times,  and  Patowmack  Packet”  at  Georgetown. 

Fierer’s  antecedents  are  unknown,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  his 
motives  in  setting  up  a press  and  starting  a newspaper  at  Georgetown. 
The  printers  of  his  day,  if  they  started  newspapers,  generally  apolo- 
gized for  themselves  and  gave  their  reasons  for  being  in  the  first  issue 
of  their  papers.  But  in  Fierer’s  case  we  have  no  issue  earlier  than  the 
eleventh  number,  of  April  23,  1789.^  If  he  had  any  thought  of  being 
on  the  ground  when  the  government  should  come  to  the  new  capital,  he 
was  too  far  ahead  of  time.  But  Georgetown  then  gave  promise  of  a 
prosperous  future  in  its  own  right.  As  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Potomac,  then  becoming  an  important  artery  of  commerce,  it  began  to 
flourish  in  1783,  when  the  war  ended,  as  a center  of  trade  to  and  from 
the  regions  developing  to  the  westward.  By  1791  it  could  be  described 
as  “the  best  market  for  tobacco  in  the  State,  perhaps  in  America.”^ 
As  a shipping  point  it  even  threatened  for  a time  to  rival  Baltimore. 

^The  only  known  copy  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

2In  a letter  to  President  Washington  from  his  friend  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Frederick, 
Maryland,  November  10,  1791,  quoted  by  Bryan,  Vol.  I,  p.  97. 
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The  Expostulations  of  Potowmac, 


A S my  intcreds  were  treated  with  great 
indifference  in  an  augud  AfT-mbly, 
lately,  by  gentlemen,  whole  connexions  I 
Conceived  to  be  under  obligaiiona  to  me  ; 
in  duty  to  inyfclf,  I am  led  to  make  feme 
Inbftrvations,  which  may  tend  to  fet  gen- 
tlemen right — as  they  .feem  to  have  ailed 
on  falfe  principles,  milled  by  I'uiiic  diTign- 
ing  men.  I conceived  great  hopes  of  Mr* 
A— s,  from  fome  fpecelies  in  the  Houfe, 
in  the  6rff  pan  of  tne  rtffio  i.  When  vir- 
tues of  an  amiable  and  exilted  nature  ac- 
company great  talents,  they  do  honor  to 
the  man,  and  are  cflentially  ftrviccable  to 
his  country. 

It  was  commendable  in  Mr.  A — s to  en- 
■deavortog  t acqn  inted  wiMi  the  different 
tommunic-tions  witli  the  Weffern  Coun- 
try, and  their  I'lll.incts:  It  was  a mis- 
ibrtune  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  perfon:  He,  being  a gentleman 
of  candour,  did  not  fufpetl  tlie  infiduous 
dcfigpsof  the  informant,  and  was  unlucki- 
Jy  taken  in.  He  believed  he  had  bis  in- 
formation from  a perfon  he  might  depend 
on.  Had  Mr.  A — s e*tcnded  bis  enquiry, 
he  mig'nt  have  met  with  my  exadt  por- 
trait, liom  the  place  where  I fiift  appear 
onnhe  fuiface  of  the  eat  lb,  to  where  lam 
diff.dved  in  the  embraces  of  Chefapeake, 
in  an  adlual  for»e^ made  by  order  of  the 
King,  in  a difpnte  between  his  Majelty  and 
the  late  Lord  bairf-X.  Mr.  A — s,  from 
bis  information,  was  led  to  declare,  that 
the  tide-water  on  Potdwmac  was  three 
hundred  and  four  miles  from  Pitiiburgh  i 
how,  by  the  communication  lately  opened, 
it  it  Icn  c Iv  three  hui.ired  miles  from  AltS- 
hndria  to  M irietia,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles  below  Pittiburgh. 

Tins  inforinauc  leads  Mr.  A — a un  Snf- 
^nelu  mall  to  Jnniatta,  then  up  Juniatta, 
and  AWAUCH  far  Ver  the  hills  toConno- 
maugh*  This  commonication  is  a diico- 
Very  fuperior  to  any  made  by  the  late  ce- 
lebrated Capt.  C'Kjke,  in  Ids  lall.voyage. 
Wliat  reftniblcs  it  moft  is  De  l'onte>,  tl 
riyer  of  the  Weft,  through  which,  and 
fome  Lakes  contiguous,  a Dutchman,  fond 
of  the  marvellous,  declared  he  arrived 
fafe  in  the  Atlantic 

Now,  as  Mr.  A — s was  milled  by  his 
Infiduous  informant,  and  made  a diffuiive 
fpeecli  on  the  occalion,  which  lerved  only 
to  perplex  tlie  truth,  aid  bring  fimple 
faifts  iiico  doubt,  with  people  w hu  were 
ft, -angers  to  the  li'Uatiun  and  circuinftances 
of  iliele  waters,  he,  with  li's  info -manr. 
Whom  I lliall  dillinguilh  by  the  name  of 
Connoiraugh,  may  have  ufed  their  en- 
deavours to  imprefs  the  Members  from 
New-£ngl..ud  with  the  fame  fentimen  si 
And  hence  originated  the  mealures  fo  oh- 
ftinately  pu  lued  by  the  genilemeu  of  the 
junCto  ; becaufe  they  thought  they  were 
in  the  right:  Lot, on  re-conlideration, they 
will  fi.id  tbemfelve*  milled,  and  iliac  they 
li'ad  greatly  miftaken  ibc  iutertft  of  t.ie 
State  t'ley  bad  the  honor  to  reprefent.— - 
As  Ibis  is  the  cafe,  it  is  to  be  bo)  ;d  that 
they  will  have  candor  enough  to  ; cknow- 
Icdge  II  i fo  far  from  being  derogatory,  it 
Will  do  Ibein  honor  ; it  would  be  imitating 

«nc  of  the  greauft  Princei  on  earth,  in  the 


age  he  lived.  Darius  Hiftafpes  was 
m lied  by  his  Prime  Afinifter,  Hamoa,and 
was  induced  by  his  falfe  and  malignant 
reprefentations  to  iffue  a Decree  for  the 
deftrueftion  of  the  Jews ; but  as  foon  as  liis 
M.yefty  was  njade  fenlible  he  wasimpofed 
tijion,  he  bad  the  magnanimity  to  acknow- 
ledge it  in  a proclamation,  and  revoked 
the  Decree,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  the 
empire  would  permit, 

. Mr.  W— dfw — th  declares,  that  being 
forced,  and,  as  it  were,  dragged  by  the 
tliroat  to  take  the  feat  of  government  into 
confideration,  as  it  hai  been  prematurely 
broDght  o i,  be  wiCied  it  ikiilhed  diredlly  s 
' if  he  did  not  Vote  at  thatinftant,  he  would 
go  into  bargaining  again ; — That  b to  fay, 
as  it  was  prematurely  brought  on,  let  it  be 
precipitately  difeuffed  ! Such  reafoning  in 
a fcnaior  aftonilhes ; it  carries  no  convic- 
tion withit.  I'oKcsb,  DBAOCsb  by  the 
throat  is  harfli  language.  They  fpeak  a 
good  fmooth  dialefl  in  Conneflicut  i one  of 
the  mtjft  elegant  addrtffes  prefented  to.the 
Prelidencof  ihe  United  Slates,  comes  from 
that  quarter.  The'genileman  declares 
that  the  people  of  New-England  would 
think  the  Union  st  an  end,  was  the  feat  of 

government  fiked  on  Potownjac  : It 

difgufts  me  toliear  the  facred  Unroll  men- 
tioned with  irreverence.  Though  that 
may  be  the  fvntiment  of  an  individual, 
their  fepre  entstive,  biaffed  perhaps  by 
fome  money  concerns  in  Pbiladcyibia,  the 
wife  and  cunliderate  people  of  Connec- 
t'cut  have  more  underftanding.  Wiiat 
Mr.  Wadfwortb  means  by  earoaining 
AOAIH,  wants  explanation,  I hope  it  is 
not  to  be  meant  that  be  will  bargain  for 
h's  vote. 

Mr.  L-wr— e vindicatestlie  eaftem  Mem- 
bers from  any  combination — It  would  give 
me  pleafure  to  fee  him  do  it  effedloally  : If 
he  conlults  the  intereft  of  bb  couftiiueois, 
he  will  vote  for  Potowmac,  bccul'e  the 
Cnromercial  and  monied  men  of  New- 
Yoik  will  be  deeply  concer^ped  in  the 
funds,  cqntradls,  &c-  The  lempofpry 
feat  of  Congrefs  will  continue  fouror  five 
years  lon,.er  in  New-York,  if  Potowmac 
is  determined  on.  for  what  is  cillcd  the 
Permanent  S.at.  He  thinks  it  improper 
to  bold  out  terrors  to  the  fancy:  The 
proper  way  to  convince  is  to  addrefathe 
underltaoding : this  is  certainly  juft,  where 
underftanding  is  to  be  found  ; but  when 
what  liirle  tocre  is,  is  wrapt  upin-en  Im- 
penetrable cloud,  and  mallets  pre-judged, 
what  Ivsto  be  done  i It  is  the  dmy  of 
gentlemen  to  point  out  the  dangers  of 
adopting  certain  roeafures,  and  siinonnce 
them  to  others  who  feem  to  be  ftrahgers 
to  Ihe  coofeqnence  of  adopting  them. 

I am  as  old  as  theCumaan  Sybilej  and, 
though  not  difpofed  to  prophecy  at  pre- 
fent,  can  tell  from  experience  that  flight 
incidents  give  rife  to  great  events. 

Mr.  S— dg— k afferts  that  the  wealth 
and  |upiilaiion  of  the  United  States  is  to 
N.  £.  of  Sulquebannah : It  is  poftible  it 
may  be  fo  at  preleot ; but  not  lo  much  at 
the  gentleman  gives  out.  In  the  exports 
from  Bolton,  New-York  and  Philidcipfaia, 
it  may  be  ebferved,  that  a great  pan  of 


them  are  firft  imported  by  a ciremtout 
trade;  hut  the  exports  of  the  fouthtm 
flates  are,  in  general,  the  natural  produce 
of  the  foil,  which  is  one  mark  of  the  w ealth 
of  nations.  Gentlemen  atquainted  with 
the  former  date  of  Onnus,  .^sxandna 
in  Egypt,  Venice,  and  Antwerp,  will 
find  wealth  and  population  flufluate 
and  change  according  to  ciicumftanccs.— 
My  fons  are  of  opinion  that  the  feat  of 
Government  on  Potowmac,  will  contribute 
to  their  wealth  and  population  ; and,  as 
they  are  the  fame  people  with  iliofe  totlie 
eaft  of  Sufquchannah,  the  more  populous 
and  wealthy  they  aie,  the  more  they  can 
contribute  to  the  deftiite  and  fupport  e£ 
Government:  It  is  bad  polity  to  thrnwr 
'anyobfticle  in  llie  way  to  prevent  their 
wealth  and  popnlaiion., 

Mr.  S — dg— k is  not  for  adopting  the 
conftituiionalmodeOf  computing  our  nnro- 
bers,  and  warmly  declares  that  the  black 
cattle  of  New-kngland  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  eftiroated  as  the  black  peo- 
ple of  the  Uoiteil  Sines..  The  gemlemaVs- 
may  obierve  that  the  tax  on  bLck  people 
helped  the  United  &aiesihrough  the  war; 
that  it  bss  contributed  the  fupport  of 
government  Cnee  the  peace;  tint  their 
indoftry  increafes  the  wealth  of  thi  Uoit- 
.ed  States,  ssihey  mcreafe  qor  exports.-— 
This  being  the  cafe,  neither  Mr.  S — dg— k. 
nor  the  homed  tittle  of  New-Ergbni, 
can  jiifliy  deny  that  cei tain  attention  is  to 
be  paid  to  their  numbeis.  . 

Mr.  S— dg — k,  r-  afoning  on  the  Uot 
taken  from  Monurquieu,  is  in  favor  of 
Potusvmac,  at  it  approaches  the  mountsiMg 
where  tjiere  likes  a fet  of  men  as  warfiko 
as  ever  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Bifcay 
Or  Wales,  wftoib  aB  the  pridoRiid  power 
of  Rome  could  never  tofsITy  fobdue.  An 
exploit  performed  lately  by  two  boys  of 
. tlie  name  of  Johnftoa,  tedicatei  eDterprife, 
dtfigd,  and  intrepidity,  icafeely  lobe  pa- 
ralleled in  hiflor;:  This  it  the  lou'niry  for 
foldicrt.  As  to  (a-’ors,  I boaft  Neww' 
Eng'and-ir.en  ; they  are  the  trne  font  of 
the  ocean  ; I gtory  in'  their  emerprifing 
genius,  and  rejoice  in  their  fuccefs— I che- 
rilh  a iiujtiber  of  them  In  fny  bofom  every 
winter  I their  temperince,  and  attention 
to  buCnefs;  give  a good  example  to  my 
foni.  They  open  fhop  on  board  their  velk 
felt  difpole  of  tbeir  cargo  (which,  in  ge- 
neral, covfftsof  ihe  natural  produce  and 
manuf-eluf-e  of  New-England)  for  corn 
and  other  articles  fuitable  to  the  Weft-In- 
dies, cany  them  to  the  iflands  in  the 
fpiiiig;  barter  them  there  for  mulaffes, 
that  favorite  aniple,  and.,  neceffary  of  Jifs 
in  New-England  ( and,  lor  ilie  moft  part, 
return  inder  my  wings  In  the  winter. 

, 1,1  the  fpiing,  lyyS,  there  were  only 
thirty  lea-vcITcls  belonging  to  me  and  my 
brother  Jambs  (River)  and  twenry-fwo 
of  them  were  commanded  by  New-En- 
g1  .nd-men.  After  fo  great  atienJon  giv- 
en by  me  to  New-Erigland-mep,  how 
comes  it  to  pa*ii  that  they  put  a fiver  ia 
competition  with  me,  chat  never  chcriflied 
a New-England-man  in  he-  bofom  ! This 
naturally  leads  me  tosik  if  any  of  ibe  De- 
legates from  Ncw-£iigltnd  were  ever  as‘ 


FKONT  OF  1789  BROADSIDE  WHICH  IS  THE  EARLIEST  KNOWN  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  IMPRINT  (ABOUT  7/10  OF  ACTUAL  SIZE).  ORIGINAL  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS. 
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But  Fierer  remained  at  Georgetown  only  until  the  summer  of 
1791.  In  the  meantime,  probably  early  in  1790,  he  had  taken  Thomas 
U.  Fosdick  into  partnership.  And  before  the  partnership  with  Fosdick 
he  had  printed  the  “Poor  Robin’s  Almanack,  or  the  Maryland  Ephem- 
eris,  for  ....  1790” — the  earliest  District  of  Columbia  book  title 
of  record.  No  copy  of  this  almanac  is  known  to  exist  today,  but  its 
publication  is  established  by  the  fact  that  it  was  advertised  in  Fierer’s 
“Times”  of  November  25,  1789 — one  of  the  few  surviving  issues  of 
this  paper — as  “Just  published,  and  to  be  Sold  at  this  Office,  Whole- 
sale and  Retail.”^ 

Contemporary  with  the  “Poor  Robin’s  Almanack”  was  an  interest- 
ing broadside,  of  which  a copy  has  recently  been  found  in  the  manu- 
script division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  headed  “The  Expos- 
tulations of  Potowmac”  and  its  text  presents  an  argument,  in  the  name 
of  the  Potomac  River,  in  favor  of  locating  the  national  capital  on  that 
river  rather  than  at  Philadelphia  or  at  some  point  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Dated  November  20,  1789,  although  without  imprint,  it  is  typographi- 
cally so  similar  to  the  “Times  and  Patowmack  Packet”  as  to  make  it 
highly  probable  that  the  two  were  products  of  the  same  press.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  therefore,  this  broadside  may  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  extant  specimen  of  printing  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  press  other  than  the  newspaper. 

Fierer  and  Fosdick  left  Georgetown  in  the  summer  of  1791  for 
Dumfries,  a Virginia  town  about  thirty  miles  away,  where  they  intro- 
duced the  printing  art  by  establishing  the  “Virginia  Gazette  and  Agri- 
cultural Repository”  on  September  29.  After  a few  months,  Fosdick 
retired  into  the  obscurity  from  which  he  came.  Fierer  continued  the 
paper  until  the  end  of  1793,  when  he,  too,  vanished  from  printing 
history. 

Before  Fierer  and  Fosdick  withdrew  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, however,  a second  printing  office  had  been  opened  there.  On 
April  17,  1790,  M.  Day  and  W.  Hancock  began  to  print  the  “Weekly 
Ledger”  at  Georgetown  “for  the  Proprietor,”  who  is  unnamed.  These 
two  printers,  like  their  predecessors  at  Georgetown,  are  otherwise 
unknown.'*  In  the  fall  of  1791  they  were  succeeded  by  Alexander 

■*The  only  known  copy  of  the  issue  containing  this  adv'ertisement  is  in  the  library  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

•*The  initial  of  “M.  Day”  suggests  Matthias  Day,  who  established  the  “New-Jersey 
State  Gazette”  at  Trenton  on  September  12,  1792,  and  who  continued  to  print  in  New 
Jersey  for  about  nine  years.  But  any  identification  of  the  two  is  mere  conjecture.  Of 
VV.  Hancock  no  record  has  been  found. 
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Doyle,  who,  in  turn,  was  followed  in  spring  of  1792  by  James  Doyle. 
The  “Weekly  Ledger”  ended  in  October,  1793.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  two  Doyles  before  or  after  their  brief  appearance  at  Georgetown. 

Day  and  Hancock,  during  their  short  period  of  activity  at  George- 
town, produced  the  first  book  printed  in  the  District  of  which  any  copy 
is  now  known  to  be  extant.  It  was  “Two  Sermons,  on  the  Certain  and 
Final  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,”  a work  of  sixty-three  pages,  by  Rev. 
Stephen  Bloomer  Balch,  pastor  of  the  Georgetown  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation. It  carried  the  imprint:  “George-Town : Printed  for  the 

Author,  by  M.  Day  and  W.  Hancock,  M,DCC,XCI.”^  And  James 
Doyle  is  known  to  have  printed  two  volumes  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
District.  These  were  a Roman  Catholic  “Pious  Guide  to  Prayer  and 
Devotion,”  with  the  imprint : George-Town:  (Potowmack)  Printed 
by  James  Doyle,  M.DCC.XCII,”  and  “The  Potomak  Almanack,  or, 
the  Washington  Ephemeris,  for  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1793,”  with  the 
imprint:  “Georgetown,  (Potomak)  Printed  and  Sold  by  James 

Doyle.”  These  two  imprints,  compared  with  the  title  of  Fierer’s 
“Patowmack  Packet”  and  the  title  of  the  “Potowmac”  broadside  of 
November  20,  1789,  show  that  there  was  considerable  freedom 
allowed  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  river.  Another  contem- 
porary variant  was  “Patawmack.” 

A third  attempt  to  establish  the  press  at  Georgetown,  after  the 
demise  of  the  “Weekly  Ledger,”  was  made  on  December  3,  1793, 
when  Samuel  Hanson  started  the  semi-weekly  “Columbia  Chronicle.” 
Before  that,  from  1789  to  November,  1793,  Hanson  had  been 
co-publisher  with  Thomas  Bond  of  the  “Virginia  Gazette  and  Alexan- 
dria Advertiser”  at  Alexandria.  In  the  spring  of  1794,  Hanson  took 
a partner  by  the  name  of  Briggs,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
Briggs  was  succeeded  in  the  partnership  by  a Mr.  Priestley.  Priestley 
remained  about  six  months,  and  Hanson  then  continued  the  paper  alone 
until  May  10,  1796,  when  he  sold  the  printing  office  to  Charles  D. 
Green  and  David  English  for  their  “Centinel  of  Liberty. If  Han- 
son and  his  associates  in  the  “Columbian  Chronicle”  printed  anything 
at  Georgetown  except  their  newspaper,  no  record  of  it  now  remains. 

During  the  years  that  printing  was  vainly  trying  to  secure  a foot- 

•^Griffin,  p.  32.  Two  copies  of  this  book  are  of  record  today,  one  of  which,  somewhat 
defective,  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

OBryan,  Vol.  I,  p.  284.  Hanson  then  became  the  “Co.”  in  the  firm  of  Green,  Eng- 
lish & Co. 
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hold  in  Georgetown,  plans  were  going  forward  for  creating  the  city  of 
Washington.  With  President  Washington’s  approval  and  support, 
Major  Pierre  Charles  L’Enfant,  a talented  French  engineer,  had  ten- 
tatively laid  out  the  city  on  a wholly  original  and  novel  plan,  which  has 
in  the  main  been  followed  in  the  development  of  the  city  to  the  present 
day.  This  plan,  according  to  the  “Maryland  Journal”  of  September 
30,  1791,  was  “an  inconceivable  improvement  upon  all  other  cities  of 
the  world,  containing  everything  grand  and  beautiful  that  can  possibly 
be  introduced  into  a city.”  It  would  “not  only  produce  amazement  in 
Europe,  but  meet  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages.” 

In  spite  of  L’Enfant’s  splendid  plan — or  rather,  because  of  it  and 
difficulties  in  getting  the  drawings  finished — the  start  of  the  new  city 
was  discouragingly  slow.  At  the  first  sale  of  lots,  advertised  for  Octo- 
ber 17,  1791,  the  third  day  showed  only  thirty-five  lots  sold.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  presidential  palace,  now  known  as  the  White 
House,  was  not  laid  until  October,  1792,  and  the  capitol  building  was 
not  started  until  about  a year  later.  By  1798  development  had  become 
fairly  active,  but  before  that  year  a printer  had  ventured  to  cast  his  lot 
with  the  inchoate  city  of  Washington. 

Thomas  Wilson,  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  the  first  to  print  in 
the  embryo  capital  when  he  began  his  “Impartial  Observer,  and  Wash- 
ington Advertiser”  at  the  “Corner  of  & P.  streets,  Greenleaf- 
Point,”  on  May  22,  1795.  From  1792  to  the  end  of  1794,  Wilson, 
most  of  the  time  in  partnership  with  Daniel  Baxter,  had  published  the 
“Virginia  Chronicle”  at  Norfolk.  His  “Impartial  Observer”  at 
Washington  was  a small  eight-page  weekly,  8^2  by  1 1 Ft  inches,  with 
its  pages  numbered  consecutively.  Later  in  the  year  the  paper  became  a 
four-page  semi-weekly,  “Printed,  (every  Monday  and  Thursday,)  by 
Thomas  Wilson  . ...”  at  the  Greenleaf  Point  address. 

After  nine  months  at  Washington,  Wilson  died  on  February  22, 
1796.’^  On  March  9,  using  the  “Impartial  Observer”  as  a foundation 
and  with  proposals  “for  continuing  the  publication  of  a News-Paper  in 
the  City  of  Washington,”  John  Crocker  & Company  set  up  the  semi- 
weekly “Washington  Advertiser,”  which  ran  for  only  two  months.  It 
was  of  the  same  size  as  the  “Impartial  Observer”  and  also  appeared  in 
eight-page  issues  with  consecutively  numbered  pages.  It  was  printed 

Another  Thomas  Wilson  (son?)  was  active  as  a newspaper  printer  and  publisher  at 
Baltimore,  1811-15. 
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on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  “at  the  Office,  near  Washington  Hotel, 
where  the  printing  business,  in  all  its  various  branches,  will  be  attended 
to  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  expedition.”® 

Immediately  after  the  suspension  of  the  “Advertiser,”  which  may 
be  called  the  end  of  the  first  attempt  at  printing  a newspaper  in  Wash- 
ington, a fourth  and  much  more  successful  undertaking  began  at 
Georgetown.  Having  bought  the  plant  of  the  “Columbian  Chronicle,” 
Charles  D.  Green  and  David  English,  on  May  24,  1796,  began  the 
semi-weekly  “Centinel  of  Liberty,  and  Georgetown  Advertiser.”  In 
connection  with  this  they  also  issued  a weekly  country  edition,  the 
“Centinel,  & Country  Gazette.”  The  weekly  seems  to  have  been 
dropped  early  in  1798,  but  the  semi-weekly  continued  until  November, 
1 800. 

The  firm  of  Green,  English  & Company  Included  Samuel  Hanson, 
formerly  publisher  of  the  “Columbian  Chronicle.”  Hanson  retired 
In  July,  1799,®  and  the  firm  became  Green  & English.  In  their  Issue 
of  August  29,  1800,  the  publishers  announced  that  a daily  paper  would 
appear  “some  time  In  October  next  under  the  title  of  the  “Museum  and 
Washington  and  Georgetown  Daily  Advertiser,”  to  be  accompanied 
by  “the  ‘Washington  Museum,’  to  be  published  three  times  a week.”^° 
But  before  they  could  carry  out  this  plan  the  removal  of  the  govern- 
ment to  Washington  had  caused  other  publishers  to  start  a daily,  two 
tri-weeklies,  and  a weekly  in  the  District.  Green  & English,  notwith- 
standing this  competition,  began  their  daily  “Museum”  on  November 
18,  but  on  December  4 they  announced  that  the  prospect  of  success 
with  another  daily  was  not  good  enough  to  warrant  the  financial  risk, 
and  therefore  sensibly  decided  to  publish  only  three  times  a week.  The 
tri-weekly  “Georgetown  Museum”  continued  until  January,  1802, 
when  the  printing  office  was  sold  to  Rind  & Prentiss,  then  publishers  of 
the  daily  “Federalist. 

Green,  English  & Company  seem  to  have  been  fairly  active  as  pub- 
lishers. In  1796  they  issued  a book  with  the  title  “A  Discourse  Con- 

^Bryan,  Vol.  I,  p.  283,  note  2,  identifies  John  Crocker  with  a physician  of  that  name, 
resident  at  Washington  since  1794  or  earlier  (idoii,  p.  232,  note  i).  The  “hotel,"  a fea- 
ture of  Samuel  Blodget’s  famous  (or  infamous)  lottery  scheme,  was  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  8th  and  E streets,  and  Dr.  Crocker  owned  a place  at  the  corresponding  corner 
of  Qth  and  E — fitting  the  description  “near  the  hotel”  which  the  publishers  of  the  “Adver- 
tiser” used  in  their  imprint. 

i'Bryan,  Vol.  I,  p.  284,  note  3,  citing  the  “Centinel  of  Liberty”  of  July  23,  1799. 

^^Bryan,  p.  36^  citing  the  “Centinel  of  Liberty”  of  August  29,  ifeo. 

iiBryan,  p.  436  and  note  5,  citing  the  "Aluseum”  of  January  22,  1802. 
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cerning  the  Faith.”  In  1797  there  appeared  from  their  press  “Stric- 
tures on  the  Second  Part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,”  by  Bryan  Fairfax, 
and  “The  Maryland  & Virginia  Almanack;  or  Washington  Ephem- 
eris  for  1798.”  The  almanac  was  printed  for  the  Rev.  Mason  L. 
Weems,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  was  also  an  itinerant  bookseller 
as  well  as  an  author  of  some  renown.  His  outstanding  claim  to  fame 
is  perhaps  his  authorship  of  “A  History,  of  the  Life  and  Death,  Vir- 
tues, and  Exploits,  of  General  George  Washington,”  the  work  from 
which  has  spread  throughout  the  world  the  imperishable  legend  of 
George  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree.  An  edition  of  this  famous 
“History”  was  printed  for  Parson  Weems  by  Green  & English  at 
Georgetown  in  1800. 

In  spite  of  its  still  chaotic  and  undeveloped  state,  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington stimulated  another  publisher  to  the  production  of  a newspaper 
in  1796.  On  June  15  of  that  year,  Benjamin  More  began  the  semi- 
weekly “Washington  Gazette”  “at  the  house  next  west  of  the  hotel.” 
He  is  said  to  have  used  the  materials  employed  earlier  in  the  year  by 
John  Crocker  for  the  “Washington  Advertiser.”^^  His  object  in  pub- 
lishing the  paper.  More  frankly  declared,  was  “in  the  first  place  to 
obtain  a living,  and  in  the  second  to  amuse  and  inform  his  fellow  mor- 
tals.” But  like  his  predecessors.  More  discovered  that  the  new  city 
was  not  yet  ready  for  a permanent  newspaper  and  that  publishing  one 
was  not  a dependable  means  of  obtaining  a living.  After  a year  of  it  he 
announced  in  the  “Gazette”  of  July  26,  1797,  that  “the  ‘Washington 
Gazette’  will  not  be  published  again  until  the  publication  is  attended 
by  some  profit  to  the  publisher.”  On  September  16  he  resumed  pub- 
lication, but  with  weekly  issues.  By  March  24,  1798,  however,  he  had 
had  enough.  He  then  gave  notice : “I  shall  not  be  able  to  continue 

the  publication  of  the  ‘Washington  Gazette’  except  some  friend  should 
lend  a helping  hand.  Hope  has  led  me  into  a thicket  of  difficulties  and 
appears  to  be  departing  from  me.”  Evidently  there  was  no  mag- 
nanimous friend  of  struggling  publishers  in  Washington  at  the  time. 
The  “Gazette”  was  allowed  to  die,  and  More  went  back  to  what  seems 
to  have  been  his  previous  occupation,  the  keeping  of  a general  store. 

i^Bryan,  pp.  282-83,  inferring  that  “the  house  next  west  of  the  hotel”  was  Crocker’s 
property  at  the  northeast  corner  of  gth  and  E streets. 

i^Bryan,  p.  282.  In  the  “Centinel  of  Liberty,”  December  31,  1799,  an  advertisement 
said  that  “Benjamin  More,  New  Jersey  Avenue,  City  of  Washington,  has  for  sale  salmon, 
Boston  Bay  mackerel,  playing  cards,  apples  and  vinegar,  cheese  and  groceries,  crockery, 
etc.”  (Bryan,  p.  303,  note  i.) 
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Green  & English,  at  Georgetown,  and  Benjamin  More,  at  Wash- 
ington, were  the  last  to  operate  printing  establishments  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  before  the  actual  transfer  of  the  national  government  to 
the  new  capital.  All  attempts  at  printing  in  Washington  had  ended  in 
failure;  after  March,  1798,  there  was  no  printing  done  there  for  two 
and  a half  years.  And  of  the  adventurers  in  Georgetown,  Green  & 
English  were  the  only  survivors  at  the  beginning  of  1800.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1800  the  government  moved  to  Washington. 

On  May  15,  1800,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress  that 
met  at  Philadelphia,  President  John  Adams  issued  an  order  to  the 
heads  of  departments  “to  make  the  most  prudent  and  economical 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  public  offices,  clerks  and  papers 
according  to  their  own  best  judgment  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient  in 
such  manner  that  the  public  offices  may  be  opened  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  despatch  of  business  by  the  15th  of  June.”  The  city  of 
Washington  was  notoriously  unprepared  to  receive  the  public  offices 
and  their  employees,  but  the  offices  were  moved  notwithstanding  the 
deficiency  of  housing  and  the  unfinished  state  of  the  public  buildings.^^ 
The  official  presence  of  the  government,  however,  made  Washington 
at  last  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  a capital  without  printers  was 
unthinkable.  At  least,  that  seemed  to  be  the  judgment  of  eight  or 
nine  of  the  craft,  who  almost  immediately  moved  into  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

First  among  the  newcomers  was  William  Alexander  Rind,^®  who 
had  been  publishing  the  “Virginia  Federalist”  at  Richmond  since  May, 
1799.  At  Georgetown,  on  September  25,  1800,  he  began  the  “Wash- 
ington Federalist,”  a tri-weekly,  “printed  by  William  Alexander  Rind, 
for  himself  and  John  Stewart.”  In  November,  1800,  when  Congress 
met  in  Washington  for  the  first  time,  the  “Federalist”  became  a daily 


i^Bryan,  p.  341  ff.  The  Post  Office  Department,  for  example,  opened  its  Washington 
offices  on  June  ii,  1800,  in  one  room  about  27  by  17  feet  and  two  small  rooms  each  15  by 
14  feet  in  a still  unfinished  building  belonging  to  Dr.  John  Crocker.  The  ent’re  staff  of 
department,  including  the  postmaster-general,  comprised  nine  persons.  Abraham  Brad- 
ley, Jr.,  the  assistant  postmaster-general,  with  his  family,  took  up  residence  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  building,  over  the  offices.  In  May,  1800,  Washington  contained  109  buildings 
of  brick  and  263  of  wood  (idem,  p.  355)  ; many  of  the  members  of  Congress  had  to  find 
accommodations  in  Georgetown  (p.  354). 

i5The  Census  of  1800  showed  that  the  Maryland  portion  of  the  District,  including 
Georgetown,  had  a population  of  a little  over  8,000.  The  part  of  the  District  on  the 
Virginia  side,  including  Alexandria,  had  about  6,100  inhabitants.  Washington  itself  had 
3,210,  including  623  negro  slaves. 

i^Son  of  William  Rind,  once  apprentice  and  partner  of  Jonas  Green  at  Annapolis  and 
later  public  printer  of  Virginia. 
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until  the  end  of  the  following  February,  after  which  it  was  continued 
by  Rind  (with  no  further  mention  of  Stewart)  as  a tri-weekly.  For 
about  six  months  in  1801-02,  Charles  Prentiss,  recently  editor  of  the 
“Child  of  Pallas,’’  a literary  weekly  published  at  Baltimore,  was 
Rind’s  partner.  Their  paper  once  more  appeared  daily  during  the 
session  of  Congress  that  convened  in  December,  1801.  In  January, 
1802,  Rind  & Prentiss  bought  out  Green  & English  and  their 
“Museum, and  the  “Federalist”  thus  became  for  about  six  months 
the  only  paper  published  at  Georgetown. 

Rind  continued  the  “Federalist”  until  October,  1807,  wTen  Jona- 
than Smith  Findlay^®  took  charge  as  editor.  Rind  continuing  as  printer, 
however,  for  about  ten  months  longer.  Under  Findlay  the  “Federal- 
ist” came  to  an  end  in  August,  1809,  after  the  relatively  long  life  of 
nine  years. 

Within  a week  of  Rind  and  his  “Washington  Federalist,”  James 
Lyon,  probably  the  most  widely  roving  printer  of  his  day^®  and  of  the 
political  faith  opposed  to  the  “Federalist,”  started  the  “Cabinet,”  a 
daily  paper,  at  Georgetown  about  the  first  of  October,  1800.  It  was 
probably  this  enterprise  which  discouraged  Green  & English  from  pro- 
ceeding with  their  plans  for  a daily  at  about  the  same  time.  Flow  long 
the  “Cabinet”  lasted  is  not  known.  In  June,  1901,  Lyon  contemplated 
opening  a circulating  library  in  Washington,  but  gave  it  up  in  favor  of 

I'^Bryan,  p.  436  and  note  5. 

^^Findlay  had  published  the  “Weekly  Messenger”  at  Washington,  Kentucky,  from 
June  to  October,  1803,  and  before  that,  from  1799  to  1803,  had  been  publisher  of  the 
“Western  Spy”  at  Cincinnati,  in  partnership  with  Joseph  Carpenter.  His  coming  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  the  first  of  a number  of  instances  of  the  power  of  the  capital 
city  to  reverse  the  course  of  publishers  and  printers  who  had  sought  a career  in  the  new 
“western  country.”  In  1812  Findlay  was  principal  of  a school  in  Washington  and  became 
librarian  of  the  Washington  Library  Company  at  its  institution  on  March  21.  (Bryan, 
P.  522.) 

i^James  Lyon  began  his  career  as  a bookseller  at  Machias,  Maine,  in  1791.  As  a 
printer  he  was  later  active  at  Rutland  and  Fairhaven,  Vermont;  New  York  City  and 
Waterford,  New  York;  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Staunton,  and  Alexandria,  \'irginia ; 
Georgetown  and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  Savannah,  Georgia:  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana ; Carthage,  Tennessee ; and  finally  at  Cheraw,  South  (Tarolina,  where  he  died  in 
1824.  Matthew  Lyon,  father  of  the  printer,  was  a representative  from  Vermont  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress  for  two  terms  from  1797  to  iSoi,  and  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  his  son’s  coming  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  James  B.  Lyon,  p.  23.  says:  “In  1799 
James  Lyon  removed  to  Georgetown,  where  he  published  a paper  during  the  campaign  of 
Burr  and  Jefferson  for  the  Presidency,  and  after  Jefferson  was  inaugurated,  he  removed 
to  Washington  City  and  became  Public  Printer  to  Congress,  which  position  he  held  two 
years.”  Matthew  Lyon  is  credited  with  the  decisive  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  gave  the  Presidency  to  Jefferson,  and  there  may  have  been  some  official  expression 
of  gratitude  to  James  Lyon  for  his  and  his  father’s  support.  But  I have  not  found  any 
direct  evidence  that  James  Lyon  did  any  public  printing  while  he  was  at  the  capital. 
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Richard  Dinmore,^®  who  was  then,  or  soon  afterwards  became,  Lyon’s 
partner.  And  on  August  14,  1801,  there  appeared  in  the  “National 
Intelligencer”  the  prospectus  of  an  ambitious  project  in  which  Lyon 
and  Dinmore  were  associated  with  other  venturesome  spirits — the 
Washington  Printing  and  Bookselling  Company. 

This  prospectus  is  worthy  of  attention.  “It  has  been  a matter  of 
regret,”  it  said,  “that  no  efforts  are  made,  or  encouragement  given,  for 
manufacturing  books  at  the  seat  of  government ; that  there  is  not  south 
of  Pennsylvania,  any  extensive  manufactory  of  paper  or  books;  these 
articles,  great  as  the  consumption  is,  are  nearly  all  imported  from 
Europe  or  the  Eastern  States,  while  the  means  for  manufacturing 
them,  with  which  every  country  abounds,  are  wholly  neglected  here. 

“Since  the  removal  of  the  government  to  the  City  of  Washington, 
the  consumption  and  demand  for  paper  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  is 
supposed  to  be  more  than  would  be  produced  by  ten  ordinary  paper 
mills,  while  there  is  not  one  within  forty  miles  of  it. 

“The  printed  books  for  sale  south  and  west  of  this  place  might  be 
manufactured  here,  with  more  convenience  than  at  any  other  place 
south  or  west  of  it.  In  short,  perhaps  a greater  field  was  never  opened 
in  America,  for  the  early  and  lucrative  expansion  of  these  pursuits, 
than  now  presents  itself  to  the  enterprising  adventurers  in  the  district 
of  Columbia.  And  no  business  is  more  profitable. 

“Governed  by  these  considerations,  and  stimulated  by  a desire  to 
render  Washington  City  as  well  the  seat  of  literature  as  of  govern- 
ment, a number  of  gentlemen  have  formed  themselves  into  a ‘Printing 
and  Bookselling  Company.’ 

This  company  ventured  hopefully  into  the  “profitable”  field  of  pub- 
lishing at  the  seat  of  government  by  issuing  a magazine  entitled  “The 
National  Magazine ; or  Cabinet  of  the  United  States.”  In  September, 
1801,  subscription  lists  were  opened  for  this  periodical,  which  was  to 
be  “published  in  weekly  numbers  of  24  pages,  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate, and  distinct  departments,  of  8 pages  each;  to  be  so  titled  and 
numbered,  as  to  admit  of  being  bound  in  separate  volumes. The 
three  departments  were  “Politics,”  “Sciences  and  the  CEconomic  Arts,” 

20Griffin,  pp.  62-63;  Bryan,  p.  436,  citing  “Intelligencer”  of  June  23,  1801. 

2iQuoted  from  Griffin,  p.  47  and  p.  32. 

22Gopy  of  a broadside  containing  proposals  for  subscriptions,  in  the  manuscript  divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress.  A copy  of  a broadside  containing  the  original  prospec- 
tus of  the  Washington  Publishing  and  Bookselling  Company  is  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 
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and  “General  Literature.”  The  first  issue  of  the  “National  Maga- 
zine” appeared  on  October  21,  1801,  with  the  imprint:  “Washington 

City:  Printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  Franklin’s  Head,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.”  Richard  Dinmore  was  the  editor,^^  and  James 
Lyon,  who  had  published  a periodical  with  a very  similar  title  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  in  1799-1800,  was  undoubtedly  the  moving  spirit  in 
the  whole  enterprise. 

In  spite  of  the  lofty  hopes  of  its  founders  for  “an  early  and  lucra- 
tive expansion”  of  the  publishing  business  at  Washington,  the  “National 
Magazine”  came  to  an  end  in  January,  1802,  after  eight  issues.  This 
and  a volume  of  “Select  and  Fugitive  Poetry”  were  all  that  the  Wash- 
ington Publishing  and  Bookselling  Company  contributed  toward  mak- 
ing the  capital  the  seat  of  literature.  In  March,  1802,  Lyon  and  Din- 
more  turned  their  minds  to  establishing  the  “American  Literary  Adver- 
tiser” in  Washington,  but  the  following  November  or  December  they 
removed  it  across  the  river  to  Alexandria,  and  Lyon  thus  swept  away 
from  the  capital  on  his  comet-like  career.^'* 

The  first  printer  to  set  up  a press  in  the  city  of  Washington  after 
the  government  had  moved  to  the  new  capital  was  Samuel  Harrison 
Smith,  who  had  been  known  as  a printer  and  newspaper  publisher  at 
Philadelphia  since  1795.^^  As  secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  while  Thomas  Jefferson  was  its  president,  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  incoming  President  of  the  nation,  who  is  said  to 
have  encouraged  him  to  move  to  Washington.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  and  with  his  bride  of  a few  days.  Smith  came  to  the  capital  and  set 


volume  entitled  “Select  and  Fugitive  Poetry,”  “A  Compilation : With  Notes, 

by  Richard  Dinmore”  (“Washington  City:  Printed  at  the  Franklin  Press,  1802”)  was 

given  an  advance  notice  in  the  “National  Magazine”  of  November  19,  1801,  as  being  by 
the  editor  of  the  magazine. 

2-*At  Alexandria,  Lyon  and  Dinmore  continued  the  “Literary  Advertiser”  until  ^^arch, 
1804.  Also  in  November,  1802,  in  addition  to  the  “Advertiser,”  they  began  the  “Alexan- 
dria Expositor,  and  the  Columbian  Advertiser,”  which  after  March,  1805,  was  being  pub- 
lished as  a tri-weekly  by  Dinmore  alone,  who  continued  it  until  June.  1807.  In  Novem- 
ber. 1807,  Dinmore  was  back  in  Washington,  starting  the  “Washington  Expositor,"  which 
he  published  (for  the  last  year  with  a partner  named  Cooper)  until  January,  1809.  He 
died  at  Washington  in  1811. 

25From  January  to  December,  1795,  Smith  published  at  Philadelphia  the  “American 
Monthly  Review,  or  Literary  Chronicle.”  In  August,  1796,  he  began  the  “New  World; 
or  the  Morning  and  Evening  Gazette,”  published  twice  daily  for  two  months  and  there- 
after (with  the  title  shortened  to  “New  World”)  as  a daily  until  August,  1707.  In 
November,  1797,  having  bought  Joseph  Gales’s  “Independent  Gazetteer,”  Smith  established 
the  “Universal  Gazette,”  which,  after  a suspension  when  the  publisher  removed  from 
Philadelphia,  was  resumed  at  Washington  in  November,  1800. 
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up  his  printing  office  and  residence  in  a house  on  New  Jersey  Avenue, 
between  D and  E streets,  S.  E.^® 

Before  moving  to  Washington,  Smith  had  published  in  the  George- 
town “Centinel  of  Liberty”  on  August  27,  1800  (there  was  then  no 
newspaper  in  Washington),  his  proposals  for  publishing  a newspaper 
at  the  capital,  to  appear  about  the  first  of  October.  But  the  first  issue 
of  Smith’s  “National  Intelligencer  and  Washington  Advertiser,”  a tri- 
weekly, did  not  appear  until  October  31,  1800,  and  then  with  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  its  tardiness  : 

“The  appearance  of  the  ‘National  Intelligencer’  has  been  pro- 
tracted to  this  day,  by  the  unavoidable,  though  unanticipated  embar- 
rassments attending  the  removal  of  a Printing  Office.  The  vessel, 
which  contained  the  greatest  part  of  the  materials,  sailed  from  Philadel- 
phia on  the  20th  of  September;  but  did  not  arrive  in  this  City  till  the 
25th  inst.  owing  to  her  having  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  violence  of 
the  late  storm.  This  information  is  given  to  remove  any  censure  that 
may  have  been  thrown  upon  the  Editor  for  his  unexpected  delay.” 

In  the  same  first  issue,  Editor  Smith  proclaimed  that  the  “Intel- 
ligencer” was  the  first  paper  printed  in  Washington.  He  evidently 
ignored  the  “Impartial  Observer”  of  1795,  but  perhaps  he  meant  that 
his  was  the  first  paper  in  Washington  after  that  city  had  actually 
assumed  official  status  as  the  national  capital. 

The  “Intelligencer”  did,  however,  become  the  first  really  impor- 
tant newspaper  issued  in  the  city  of  Washington.  A week  after  the  tri- 
weekly began,  its  publisher  added  to  it,  as  a weekly  edition,  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  “Universal  Gazette,”  which  he  had  begun  three  years 
earlier  at  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Harrison  Smith  continued  the  “Intelligencer”  and  the 
“Universal  Gazette”  until  September  3,  1810,^^  when  he  retired  from 
it  in  favor  of  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  who  had  been  his  printer  for  several 
years  and  for  a short  time  his  publisher.  In  October,  1812,  Gales  was 
joined  by  his  brother-in-law,  William  Winston  Seaton,  to  form  the 
famous  firm  of  Gales  & Seaton.  This  distinguished  partnership,  with 

26Byran,  p.  365.  On  September  28  Smith  had  married  Margaret  Bayard,  daughter 
of  Col.  John  Bayard,  Revolutionary  soldier  and  former  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

2tSmith  later  was  president  of  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Wash- 
ington for  many  years  and  died  at  the  capital  in  1845.  (Frederic  Hudson,  “Journalism  in 
the  United  States  from  1690  to  1872,”  New  York,  1873,  pp.  232-33.) 
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their  “National  Intelligencer”  (a  daily  in  and  after  1813),  made  one 
of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of  American  journalism, 
ending  with  the  death  of  Gales  in  1860.^® 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  five  newspapers  were  current  in  the  Mary- 
land portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  end  of  1800,^®  Mat- 
thew Brown  and  Samuel  Snowden  at  least  attempted  a sixth.  On 
November  20,  1800,  just  as  Congress  was  convening,  they  issued  one 
number  of  their  “Washington  Advertiser,”  intending  to  publish  it 
daily  during  the  congressional  session.  But  four  days  later  they  moved 
their  plant  over  to  Alexandria  and  after  two  weeks  began  the  “Alex- 
andria Advertiser.”^" 

Other  printers  who  followed  the  government  to  Washington  in 
1800  were  not  concerned  with  the  publication  of  newspapers.  The 
imprint  “City  of  Washington:  Printed  by  Way  & GrofF,  North  E 

Street,  near  the  General  Post-Office,  1800,”  appeared  on  a publication 
entitled  “Rules  and  Articles,  for  the  Better  Government  of  the  Troops 
....  of  the  United  States  of  America.”  And  on  another  govern- 
ment publication,  “The  Post-Office  Law,  with  instructions,  forms  and 
tables  of  distances,  published  for  the  regulation  of  post-offices,  1800,” 
the  imprint  was  “Washington  City,  Printed  by  Charles  Cist.”  Groff  is 
not  otherwise  known  to  this  record,  nor  is  the  identification  of  his  part- 
ner Way  a certainty.  But  the  partnership  of  Andrew  and  George 


28Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  born  in  Eckington,  England,  April  10,  1786,  came  with  his  par- 
ents to  Philadelphia  in  July,  1795.  In  1799  the  Gales  family  located  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  where  the  senior  Gales  published  the  “Raleigh  Register”  for  forty  years. 
Joseph,  Jr.,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  learned  printing  under 
his  father.  He  went  to  Washington  in  1807  to  work  for  Samuel  Harrison  Smith  (whom 
his  father  had  known  in  Philadelphia),  became  Smith’s  partner  in  1809,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  succeeded  Smith  in  1810.  He  lived  and  worked  in  Washington  for  fifty 
years  and  died  there  July  21,  i860. 

William  Winston  Seaton,  born  in  January,  1785,  became  publisher  of  the  “North- 
Carolina  Journal”  at  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  in  1807.  In  January,  1809,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  partnership  with  the  senior  Joseph  Gales  in  the  “Raleigh  Register”  and  in  the  same 
year  married  Sarah  Gales,  his  partner’s  daughter.  In  October,  1812,  he  joined  his 
brother-in-law,  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  in  Washington,  and  from  that  time  “their  stories,  like 
their  lives,  became  united,  and  merge,  with  a rare  concord,  into  one.”  (Clark,  p.  91  ff.) 

29 At  Georgetown  the  “Centinel  of  Liberty”  (Green  & English),  the  “Washington 
Federalist”  (William  A.  Rind),  and  the  “Cabinet”  (James  Lyon),  the  last  two  being 
dailies  in  November,  1800;  and  at  Washington  the  “National  Intelligencer”  and  its  com- 
panion the  “Universal  Gazette”  (Samuel  H.  Smith). 

99Brown  was  probably  an  absentee  partner  in  this  enterprise,  as  he  was  in  partnership 
with  Leonard  Yundt  in  publishing  the  “Federal  Gazette  & Baltimore  Daily  Advertiser” 
until  the  end  of  1806.  Brown  withdrew  from  the  Alexandria  partnership  in  June,  1802, 
and  Snowden,  with  various  partners  from  time  to  time,  but  mostly  alone,  continued  the 
paper  (renamed  “Alexandria  Gazette”  in  1808)  until  after  1820.  The  “Alexandria 
Gazette,”  as  a daily,  is  still  current  in  1933. 
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Way  was  active  in  Washington  printing  from  1803  to  1 8 1 2.^^  Charles 
Cist  was  the  Carl  Cist  who  was  the  partner  of  Melchior  Steiner  in 
publishing  the  “Philadelphisches  Staatsregister”  from  1779  to  1781. 

Way  & Groff  also  printed  the  “Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America,”  “being  the  second  session  of  the  Sixth  Congress, 
begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washington,  November  17th,  1800; 
. . . . ” The  imprint  reads  “Washington:  Printed  by  Way  and 

Groff,  North  E Street.  1800.”  But  as  the  session  did  not  end  until 
March,  1801,  this  volume  could  hardly  have  been  issued  in  the  year 
name  in  its  imprint. 

Rind’s  “Washington  Federalist,”  at  Georgetown,  and  Smith’s 
“National  Intelligencer,”  at  the  capital,  so  completely  dominated  the 
field  in  1801  that  no  attempt  at  any  new  publications  was  made  in  that 
year.  The  “Georgetown  Museum”  of  Green  & English  was  also  cur- 
rent throughout  that  year,  and  Lyon’s  “Cabinet”  continued  for  part 
of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  two  more  printers  appeared  at  Washington 
in  1801.  The  “Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives”  for  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Sixth  Congress  appeared  with  the  imprint  “City  of 
Washington:  Printed  by  Wm.  Ross.”  There  is  no  date  in  the 

imprint,  but  it  must  have  been  in  1801,  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress on  March  3d.  Of  the  work  of  William  Ross  at  the  capital 
nothing  further  is  known  to  this  record. After  the  inauguration  of 
President  Jefferson,  William  Duane,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
“Aurora”  at  Philadelphia  and  a powerful  Republican  politician  there, 
opened  a printing  office  and  book  store  in  Washington,  without,  how- 
ever, discontinuing  his  business  at  Philadelphia.^^  The  opening  of  his 
establishment,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  6th 
Street,  was  advertised  in  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  December  1 1, 
1801.  On  May  i,  1802,  W.  Duane  & Son  published  the  first  issue  of 
the  “Apollo.”  Probably  no  other  issue  of  this  paper  ever  appeared, 

3iThe  imprint  of  Way  & Gideon  (Andrew  Way  and  Jacob  Gideon)  appeared  at 
Washington  in  1828  and  a few  years  thereafter. 

32This  may  have  been  the  William  Ross  whose  imprint  appeared  at  New  York  in 
1783  and  1784  and  who  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1796  to  1798  or  thereabouts. 

23William  Duane  became  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  “Aurora”  on  November  i,  1798, 
when  that  paper  resumed  publication  after  the  death  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  on 
September  10.  On  March  8,  1800,  he  became  publisher  as  well  as  editor  of  the  “Aurora.” 
His  son  was  associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  paper  in  1807-10.  From  May, 
1813,  to  June,  1815,  Duane  was  in  Washington  as  adjutant-general,  and  the  “Aurora” 
was  published  by  James  Wilson.  On  returning  to  Philadelphia,  Duane  resumed  control  of 
the  paper  and  continued  as  its  publisher  until  after  1820. 
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but  the  Duane  establishment  took  the  name  of  Apollo  Press  thereafter. 
It  was  active  at  Washington  until  about  1807. 

Aside  from  the  government  publications,  many  of  which  appeared 
with  no  imprint  to  identify  the  printer  who  produced  them,  the  print- 
ing offices  in  the  district  in  1801  brought  out  a number  of  pamphlets 
that  testify  to  various  activities  at  the  capital  in  that  year.  The  ques- 
tion of  a method  of  governing  the  district  became  a pressing  one  as 
soon  as  Congress  first  met  there,  and  a territorial  form  of  government, 
with  representatives  in  Congress,  was  proposed  by  Augustus  B.  Wood- 
ward.^^  Early  in  the  year  1801,  his  “Considerations  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  Columbia”  were  published  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  “Epaminondas.”  They  had  appeared  in  four  issues  of  the 
“National  Intelligencer”  in  December,  1800,  and  the  eighteen-page 
pamphlet  containing  them  came  out  with  the  imprint:  “Washington, 

Metropolis  of  the  United  States:  Printed  for  the  author  by  Samuel 

Harrison  Smith,  New  Jersey  Avenue,  near  the  Capitol,  MDCCCI.” 
It  was  advertised  (“This  day  is  published”)  in  the  “Intelligencer”  of 
January  9,  1801,  according  to  which  it  was  “to  be  sold  at  the  office  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  and  at  Rapine  Conrad  & Co.  Book-store — 
price  25  Cents — Also  at  Michael  Roberts’s  Book-store,  Georgetown, 
and  by  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  Alexandria.” 

Within  a few  days.  Woodward’s  four  essays  were  answered  in 
“Enquiries  into  the  Necessity  ....  of  ...  . Legislation  over  the 
District  of  Columbia,”  “by  a private  citizen  of  the  District,”  with  the 
imprint  “From  the  Cabinet  Office.”  Over  the  date  of  January  15th, 
Woodward  then  published  a fifth  essay,  “Epaminondas  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  Columbia,”  “Georgetown,  Territoiy  of 
Columbia,  Printed  by  Green  and  English,  1801.”  In  all,  Woodw'ard 
published  eight  of  these  essays,  without,  however,  influencing  Congress 
in  the  slightest.^® 

In  the  fall  of  1800  the  firm  of  Rapine,  Conrad  & Company  opened 
a bookselling  and  publishing  business  at  the  residence  of  Daniel 
Rapine,  corner  of  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  B Street,  S.  E.,  near  the 

■■’•^Woodward  was  later  distinguished  as  United  States  judge  in  Michigan  Territory 
and  as  one  of  the  makers  of  Detroit. 

•^^The  sixth  of  the  Woodward  essays  appears  to  be  unknown;  the  seventh  was 
printed  by  S.  Snowden  & Co.,  Alexandria,  1S02,  and  the  last  in  Washington,  without 
imprint,  in  1803. 
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capitol.^®  Among  the  first  things  they  offered  was  “The  Washington 
Repository  for  the  Year  i8oi,”  which  seems  to  have  been  an  almanac 
combined  with  a directory  of  the  members  of  Congress  and  govern- 
ment employees.  No  copy  of  it  is  known  to  exist,  but  its  nature  is 
known  from  the  advertisement  of  it  in  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of 
January  7,  1801 — “Price  neatly  bound  in  the  form  of  a Pocketbook, 
75  cents.”  In  the  same  advertisement  the  publishers  announced  “Speed 
the  Plough,”  a comedy  in  five  acts,  by  Thomas  Morton,  price  25  cents, 
and  “An  Impartial  View  of  the  ....  Controversy  between  the 
. . . . Federalists  and  Republicans,”  price  31  cents. 

A few  other  titles  might  be  mentioned  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
publishing  activities  at  the  capital  in  the  first  full  year  of  its  existence. 
In  February,  1801,  Way  & Groff  printed  Samuel  Blodget’s  “Thoughts 
on  the  Increasing  Wealth  and  National  Economy  of  the  United  States 
of  America,”  published  by  Rapine,  Conrad  & Company  at  37  J2  cents, 
and  Samuel  Harrison  Smith  brought  out  Thomas  Paine’s  “Compact 
Maritime,”  “printed  from  a manuscript  copy  of  the  Editor  of  the 
National  Intelligencer.”  A few  days  later.  Smith  announced  the 
publication  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  “Manual  of  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tice,” “for  the  use  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.”  The  “Manual” 
appeared  just  before  Jefferson’s  inauguration  as  President.  In  the 
summer.  Green  & English,  at  Georgetown,  printed  “A  Series  of  Let- 
ters ....  to  the  Rev.  Adam  Freeman,”  which  was  “a  vindication  of 
the  right  of  infants  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,”  by  Rev.  Stephen  B. 
Balch,  of  Georgetown.  An  interesting  publication  appearing  in 
November,  1801,  was  “The  Clerical  Candidates,  a Poem,”  a thirty- 
two  page  satire  on  the  scramble  of  local  clergymen  for  appointment  as 
chaplains  of  Congress.  It  was  published  anonymously  and  without 
imprint.  And  one  of  the  most  extensive  works  of  the  year  was  Richard 
Parkinson’s  “Of  Turnip  & Pea  Fallows,”  “with  a design  of  a rotation 
of  crops,  recommended  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  United 
States  of  America.”  This  early  effort  at  agricultural  relief  was  printed 

3®Michael  and  John  Conrad  were  Philadelphia  publishers.  Perhaps  both  of  them 
were  in  the  partnership  with  Daniel  Rapine,  who  moved  to  Washington.  The  opening 
was  advertised  in  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  November  14,  1800.  Byran,  p.  383, 
says,  “As  usual  with  booksellers  of  that  period,  a printing  office  formed  part  of  the 
establishment.”  But  as  the  imprints  of  others  printers  (Way  & Groff,  Samuel  Harrison 
Smith)  appeared  on  books  published  by  this  firm,  it  may  be  doubted  that  they  had  any 
extensive  printing  facilities  of  their  own. 
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by  Charles  Cist  in  a book  of  296  pages.  The  range  of  interests  of 
Augustus  Woodward  is  shown  by  a pamphlet,  “Considerations  on  the 
Substance  of  the  Sun,”  printed  by  Way  & Groff  in  September,  1801. 

The  year  1802  brought  no  important  changes  in  the  printing  indus- 
try in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  July  i of  that  year,  Benjamin 
Parks^^  started  at  Georgetown  a publication  entitled  the  “Olio,”  which 
was  discontinued  in  September,  1803.  The  government  documents 
appeared  mostly  without  imprint,  but  on  those  which  were  typographi- 
cally signed  the  name  of  William  Duane  or  of  his  Apollo  Press  pre- 
dominates. Among  those  with  Duane’s  imprint  was  a “Catalogue  of 
Books,  ....  belonging  to  the  Library  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress,” the  first  Library  of  Congress  catalogue,  issued  in  April,  1802. 
But  Samuel  Harrison  Smith  and  Way  & Groff  also  did  some  of  the 
official  printing,  showing  that  as  yet  there  was  no  one  government 
printer. 

The  volume  of  “Select  and  Fugitive  Poetry,”  compiled  by  Richard 
Dinmore,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  sole  known  product  in 
book  form  of  the  Franklin  Press,  operated  by  the  ambitious  Washing- 
ton Bookselling  and  Publishing  Company.  The  Apollo  Press  of 
W.  Duane  & Son  did  much  more  than  the  Franklin  Press  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  capital  a “seat  of  literature.”  In  1802  it  produced  such 
contributions  to  belles  lettres  as  “The  Adulteress;  or.  Memoirs  of 
Characters  Now  Living  in  the  Fashionable  Word,”  a second  edition,  in 
152  pages;  “Pictures  of  the  Passions;  or.  Interesting  Narratives,”  by 
the  author  of  “The  Adulteress,”  also  a second  edition,  in  108  pages; 
“The  Miser  and  Enthusiast:  A Novel,”  by  the  same  author,  second 
edition,  150  pages;  “The  Gambler,  or  Memoirs  of  a British  Officer,” 
second  edition,  ninety-four  pages.  Rapine,  Conrad  & Company  shared 
with  John  Conrad  & Company,  Philadelphia,  and  Michael  & John 
Conrad  & Company,  Baltimore,  in  the  publication  of  “Alfonso,  King 
of  Castile,”  a tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  Matthew  G.  Lewis,  issued  as  one 
of  “Conrad,  and  Co’s,  edition  of  select  plays.” 

For  many  years  Samuel  Harrison  Smith’s  “National  Intelligencer,” 
for  the  Republican  party  of  Jefferson,  and  William  Alexander  Rind’s 
“Washington  Federalist,”  at  Georgetown,  for  the  opposition  party, 
completely  dominated  the  newspaper  field  in  the  Maryland  side  of  the 


later  career  of  Benjamin  Parks  was  in  Boston,  where  he  was  a newspaper 
publisher  from  1803  to  1809. 
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District  of  Columbia.^®  There  were  only  sporadic  efforts  at  competi- 
tion. In  September,  1803,  Bradford  & Burgess  (probably  William 
Bradford  and  Samuel  Burgess)^®  began  the  “Columbian  Repository” 
at  Georgetown,  but  it  lasted  only  until  the  following  February.  Not 
another  entry  into  the  field  was  made  until  January,  1807,  when  John 
Wood  came  from  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  to  begin  the  “Atlantic  World.” 
At  Frankfort,  from  July  to  December,  1806,  he  had  been  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “Western  World,”  published  by  Joseph  M.  Street  & 
Company,  but  said  to  have  been  owned  by  Joseph  H.  Daveiss,  United 
States  district  attorney  in  Kentucky  and  a strong  Federalist,  who 
issued  the  paper  to  expose  the  movement  under  Aaron  Burr  to  create 
an  independent  government  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  At  Washington, 
however.  Wood  published  the  “Atlantic  World”  in  defence  of  Burr.^® 
The  Washington  paper  lasted  only  until  the  end  of  March,  1807,  and 
during  its  short  career  John  Wood  had  associated  with  him  as  partners 
Thomas  W.  White  and  later  Jehiel  Crossfield. 

Also  in  1807,  but  in  November,  Richard  Dinmore  returned  to 
Washington  from  Alexandria,  where  he  had  been  for  five  years. In 
place  of  his  “Alexandria  Expositor,”  which  had  ceased  in  the  preced- 
ing summer,  he  announced  in  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  August 
28,  1807,  a new  Washington  weekly.  But  it  was  not  until  November 
13  that  he  started  his  “Washington  Expositor  and  Weekly  Register.” 
In  January,  1808,  he  formed  a partnership  with  William  Cooper,^^ 
and  a new  start  was  made  with  the  “Expositor”  as  a quarto  sheet, 
paged  consecutively  and  indexed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  But  the 
first  volume,  ending  in  January,  1809,  was  also  the  last,  so  far  as  is 
known. 

Early  in  1808,  John  B.  Colvin,  with  a background  of  editorial  and 


380n  the  Virginia  side  the  outstanding  publication  during  this  period  was  Samuel 
Snowden’s  “Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser’’  later  (July,  1808),  the  “Alexandria  Daily 
Gazette.” 

39Brigham,  pp.  344-45. 

^Ofiryan,  p.  585 : “John  Wood,  whose  standards  as  a man  and  inordinate  appetite 

for  notoriety  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  had  written  a slanderous  book  entitled 
‘The  History  of  the  Administration  of  John  Adams,’  having  first  made  an  agreement 
with  Aaron  Burr  that  he  would  purchase  and  suppress  it,  which  was  done.  Now  Wood 
appeared  as  the  editor  of  a paper  attacking  Burr  [‘Western  World’],  and  then  some  seven 
months  later  began  the  publication  of  a paper  in  Washington  [‘Atlantic  World’]  in  his 
defence,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time  with  money  furnished  by  Burr.” 

See  above,  note  24. 

42“William  Cooper,  who  was  associated  with  Dinmore  in  the  issue  of  the  ‘Expositor,’ 
had  a bookstore  in  Washington.”  (Bryan,  p.  589,  note  6.) 
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publishing  experience  at  Baltimore  and  at  Fredericktown,  Maryland, 
in  1800-06,  came  to  Washington.  On  January  16  he  began  to  publish 
“Colvin’s  Weekly  Register,”  previously  heralded  by  an  announcement 
in  the  “Intelligencer”  of  November  13,  1807.^^  The  “Register”  was 
a weekly  octavo  sheet  which  ran  only  to  April  30.  On  May  12,  Colvin 
made  a fresh  start  with  the  tri-weekly  “Monitor,”  which  came  to  an 
end,  apparently,  in  August,  1809. 

William  Alexander  Rind,  it  will  be  recalled,  turned  over  the 
“Washington  Federalist”  at  Georgetown  to  Jonathan  Smith  Findlay, 
the  Ohio  editor,  in  August,  1808.  It  was  then  the  only  newspaper 
published  in  Georgetown.  In  January,  1809,  William  Rind,  Jr.,  estab- 
lished the  “Museum  and  Georgetown  Advertiser,”  a weekly,  “under 
the  sanction  of  his  father,  late  proprietor  of  the  Washington  Federal- 
ist.” In  the  summer  it  was  changed  to  a semi-weekly,  but  the  issue  of 
October  10,  1809,  is  the  last  located  and  probably  the  last  published.'*^ 

By  June,  1809,  the  “Washington  Federalist,”  under  Findlay,  had 
come  to  the  end  of  its  nine  years  of  life.  For  a short  time  the  younger 
Rind’s  “Museum”  was  the  only  paper  in  Georgetown,  but  in  July  came 
Edgar  Patterson,  who  established  there  the  tri-weekly  “Independent 
American.”  After  a year,  this  became  a semi-weekly.  In  October, 
1810,  John  Thomas  and  Thomas  Leakin  were  the  publishers,  but  they 
could  not  make  the  paper  last  beyond  the  end  of  that  year.  About 
November,  1809,  Edward  C.  Stannard  removed  his  semi-weekly 
“Spirit  of  Seventy  Six”  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  Washington,  hop- 
ing to  compete  with  the  “Intelligencer”  and  the  “Universal  Gazette” 
there.  Stannard  died  December  8,  1810,  and  after  a few  weeks  of 

43Bryan,  p.  588-89.  “Colvin’s  Weekly  Register”  is  not  mentioned  in  Brigham’s 
bibliography  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was  published  in  1913.  The  suspension 
of  its  successor,  the  “Monitor,”  was  announced  in  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  .August 
4,  1809.  The  printing  materials  at  the  “Monitor”  office,  nth  and  E streets,  N.  W.,  were 
offered  for  sale,  but  as  the  proceeds  were  not  enough  to  pay  his  indebtedness,  Colvin 
pledged  to  his  creditors  $300  a year  of  his  $1,150  salary  as  clerk  in  the  State  Department 
(“Intelligencer,”  January  16,  1810).  From  journalism  as  an  interest  outside  of  his  gov- 
ernment position,  Colvin  turned  to  law;  in  the  “Intelligencer”  of  August  3,  1811,  the 
public  was  informed  that  he  would  “attend  to  law  business  at  his  chambers  at  Mrs. 
Doynes’s  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  any  time  of  the  morning  before  nine  o’clock  and  at  any 
time  after  three  o’clock.”  (Bryan,  p.  5S9  and  notes.) 

^^William  Alexander  Rind,  Jr.,  made  another  start  at  Georgetown  in  October,  1S17, 
as  junior  partner  with  James  C.  Dunn  in  publishing  the  tri-weekly  “National  Messenger,” 
successor  to  Dunn’s  semi-weekly  “Messenger”  which  had  begun  in  April,  1816.  Rind 
withdrew  from  this  enterprise  in  December,  1818,  but  in  January,  1820,  began  the  tri- 
weekly “Metropolitan”  at  Georgetown.  Dunn’s  “National  Messenger”  also  continued  at 
Georgetown  until  after  1820. 
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uncertainty  the  publication  was  removed  to  Georgetown,  where  it  was 
resumed  at  the  end  of  February,  i8ii,  by  John  M.  and  James  B.  Car- 
ter. For  two  months  before  the  removal  of  the  “Spirit  of  Seventy 
Six”  and  after  the  end  of  the  “Independent  American,”  Georgetown 
was  without  a newspaper  of  its  own  for  the  first  time  since  1796. 

An  interesting  enterprise  of  the  year  1810  was  the  establishment 
at  Georgetown  of  the  first  agricultural  journal  published  in  the  coun- 
try, the  “Agricultural  Museum.”  Its  editor  and  publisher  was  Rev. 
David  Wiley,^^  and  the  printer  was  William  Alexander  Rind.  Begin- 
ning on  July  4,  1810,  a small  octavo  of  thirty-two  pages,  the  “Agricul- 
tural Museum”  ran  for  a year  as  a semi-monthly  and  then  for  ten  or 
eleven  months  as  a monthly,  but  it  failed,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  com- 
plete its  second  volume. 

In  the  last  month  of  1810,  H.  C.  Lewis  proposed  a literary  weekly 
to  be  called  the  “Hive,  or  Repository  of  Literature,”  the  first  journal 
of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  Washington.  The  first  number  was  issued 
in  April,  18 ii,  but  its  later  history  is  not  known  to  this  record.^®  At 
the  end  of  1811,  in  the  “Intelligencer”  of  December  19,  were  pub- 
lished proposals  by  James  A.  Bayard,  Jr.,  for  a tri-weekly  paper  of 
Federalist  political  faith,  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  January,  1812.  As 
far  as  is  known,  this  announcement  is  all  that  has  been  preserved  of 
this  newspaper  venture."*^ 

Since  the  ending  of  the  “Washington  Federalist”  at  Georgetown 
in  1809,  the  Federalist  party  had  had  no  newspaper  in  or  near  the 
capital.  But  the  “Federal  Republican”  at  Baltimore,  owned  by  Jacob 
Wagner,  long  in  service  as  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of  State,  who 
had  lost  his  position  when  Madison  became  President,  was  bitterly 
assailing  the  policies  of  the  administration.  As  a result,  his  Baltimore 
newspaper  office  was  wrecked  by  a mob  in  June,  1812.  Wagner,  with 
Alexander  C.  Hanson,  his  editor,  then  removed  to  Georgetown  and 
resumed  publication  of  his  paper  on  July  27,  1812.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  revived  “Federalist  Republican”  in  Baltimore  was  the  sig- 

^^Frank  Luther  Mott,  “A  History  of  American  Magazines”  (New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1930),  p.  153:  “The  versatile  Mr.  Wiley  was  not  only  a minister  and  editor  and  the 
secretary  of  a flourishing  agricultural  society,  but  he  was  also  postmaster,  superintendent 
of  the  turnpike,  merchant,  miller,  and  mayor  of  the  town.”  See  also  Bryan,  p.  596. 

“*6Mott,  op.  cit.,  does  not  mention  the  “Hive.”  Bryan,  p.  589,  has  the  only  mention  ot 
it  which  I have  seen,  based  on  D.  B.  Warden,  “Chorographical  Description  of  the  District 
of  Columbia”  (Paris,  1816),  p.  84. 

4'^Byran,  p.  590. 
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nal  for  another  riot,  in  which  several  were  killed  or  injured.  But  the 
editor  persisted  in  his  course  of  unwearied  and  merciless  criticism  of 
the  administration  and  of  “Madison’s  war.”  The  Federalist  party 
took  a new  lease  on  life,  the  paper  prospered  with  Federalist  subscrip- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1814  (with 
the  British  threatening  the  capital)  a daily  issue  was  added.  Alexan- 
der Hanson,  the  editor,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  later  sent  to  the  Senate  from  Maryland.  With  Hanson  in  the 
Senate,  the  “Federal  Republican”  went  back  to  Baltimore  in  April, 
1816,  and  was  then  merged  with  the  “Baltimore  Telegraph.” 

The  “Spirit  of  Seventy  Six”  was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  1814. 
It  passed  away  at  Georgetown  in  March  of  that  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, on  January  5,  1814,  the  “Washington  City  Gazette,”  an  evening 
daily,  had  been  started  by  William  Elliot  as  publisher,  George  Wat- 
terston  as  editor,  and  Jonathan  Elliot  as  printer.  In  February,  Daniel 
Rapine,  the  Washington  bookseller  and  publisher,  became  associated 
with  the  enterprise,  but  dropped  out  in  November.^®  William  Elliot 
endeavored  to  carry  on  alone,  making  the  paper  a weekly,  but  the  last 
issued  appeared  on  December  17,  when  Elliot  announced  that  the 
paper  was  for  sale,  as  he  was  going  into  another  line  of  business. 

British  forces  entered  the  capital  in  August,  1814,  destroying  the 
capitol  building  and  other  public  edifices,  and  also  the  office  of  the 
“Intelligencer.”  With  this  disaster,  the  printing  industry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  now  twenty-five  years  old,  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  well  out  of  its  minority.  With  the  rebuilding  of  Washington, 
printing  and  publishing  at  the  capital  entered  upon  a new  stage  of 
development  into  which  this  record  of  beginnings  cannot  be  expected 
to  enter. 
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Ezra  L’ Horn medieu- Intimate  of  Washington 

By  William  A.  L’Hommedieu,  of  New  York  City 

ENERAL  WASHINGTON  presents  his  Compliments  to 
Mr.  L’Homedieu  and  requests  the  favor  of  his  company  at 
dinner  Monday  next  4 o’Clock. 

Saturday  Morn’g. 

The  Hon’ble  Mr.  L’Homedieu. 

This  gracious  invitation  was  extended  to  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  dur- 
ing the  trying  period  when  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  was  in 
full  force;  many  years  before,  in  the  spring  of  1756,  the  dashing  young 
Colonel  Washington  had  visited  the  home  of  Ezra  in  Southold,  Long 
Island. 


In  the  memorial  year  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  all 
America’s  efforts  were  centered  on  paying  homage  to  the  memory  of 
that  outstanding  figure  in  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the 
Colonies,  General  George  Washington,  and  it  seems  not  now  amiss  to 
search  the  musty  pages  of  forgotten  history  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  an  endeavor  to  unearth  the  names  of  some  of  those  patriots 
who  served  with  him  so  faithfully  and  so  fruitfully,  and  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  success  of  the  Colonies’  determination  to  accom- 
plish victory  and  establish  independence.  Names  prominent  at  a time 
when  loyalty  meant  so  much;  names  whose  owners  risked  their  all — 
and  who  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  worldly  possessions,  their  lives 
— to  aid  in  every  way  humanly  possible  their  fellow'men,  and  bring 
success  to  the  efforts  of  the  hard-pressed  Colonists. 

One  of  these  names  is  that  of  Ezra  L’Hommedieu,  intimate  of 
Washington;  another  is  that  of  his  brother-in-law.  General  William 
Floyd,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  still  another 
brother-in-law,  the  famous  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull.  Ezra 
L’Hommedieu  and  General  Woodhull  had  married  the  sisters  of  Gen- 
eral Floyd,  and  the  three  were  thus  related  by  marriage  and  brought 
together  by  family  ties  as  well  as  by  their  unbounded  loyalty  and  zeal 
in  the  Revolution.  Ezra  and  General  Floyd  came  through  the  hard- 
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ships  unscathed,  but  the  ill-fated  General  Woodhull  suffered  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  rather  than  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  King. 

Ezra  L’Hommedieu  was  not  the  type  of  the  dashing  military  com- 
mander, but  rather  that  of  the  calm,  conservative,  unperturbed,  deep- 
thinking statesman  of  rare  intellect  and  sound  judgment.  He  was  not 
the  soldier,  as  were  his  brothers-in-law,  who  attained  military  promi- 
nence, but  he  possessed  the  power  and  aggressiveness  that  did  much 
to  advance  General  Floyd  to  his  position  of  distinction.  He  had  more 
the  characteristics  of  the  prime  minister,  of  a Hamilton,  a dependable, 
courageous  adviser  whose  views  were  backed  by  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought. 

The  possession  of  these  characteristics  was  his  by  right  of  birth; 
his  heritage  was  from  parents  of  culture  and  refinement,  from  ancestry 
of  sterling  worth  and  courage.  His  father  was  Benjamin  L’Homme- 
dieu, son  of  the  Huguenot  Benjamin,  who  was  forced  to  leave  his 
native  home.  La  Rochelle,  France,  as  were  thousands  of  other  Hugue- 
nots, who  refused  to  renounce  their  religious  belief  and  submit  to 
persecution  following  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis 
XIV  in  1685. 

The  spirit  of  the  Huguenot  Benjamin  L’Hommedieu  was  the  spirit 
of  his  forefather,  a Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem, 
who  engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  Crusades,  where,  through  valiant 
service  in  the  fight  for  Christianity,  he  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  “Le  Homme  de  Dieu,”  which  translates  into  the  English  “The 
Man  of  God.”  The  name  L’Hommedieu  has  thus  come  down  through 
generations  for  nine  centuries,  in  form  practically  unchanged. 

The  blood  of  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  was  the  blood  of  the  fighting 
Crusader. 

Benjamin  L’Hommedieu  came  to  America  in  1686,  disembarking 
on  the  shores  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  first  day  of  February  of  that  year. 
On  March  10,  1687,  he  obtained  Letters  of  Denization  in  New  York 
from  Governor  Dongan,  provincial  representative  of  King  James  II, 
which  authority  granted  him  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  permission  to 
trade  as  a merchant;  later,  on  August  19,  1687,  he  petitioned  for 
naturalization  as  an  Englishman.  Within  the  next  few  years  he  had 
moved  to  Southold,  Long  Island,  where  he  met  and  married  the  charm- 
ing daughter  of  that  intrepid  Englishman,  Nathaniel  Sylvester,  pro- 
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prietor  of  the  vast  estate  of  Shelter  Island,  then  known  as  Sylvester’s 
Island. 

Ezra’s  mother  was  Martha  Bourne,  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
jurist  and  honored  resident  of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able Ezra  Bourne. 

Ezra  L’Hommedieu  was  born  on  August  30,  1734,  in  the  quaint 
old  village  of  Southold,  which  dates  its  founding  back  to  1640  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  settlements  on  Long  Island.  Being  afforded  oppor- 
tunities rare  in  those  times  he  obtained  the  foundation  of  his  education 
through  the  efforts  of  a private  tutor  and  was  later  sent  to  Yale  Col- 
lege to  finish  his  education;  he  graduated  from  that  institution  of 
learning  in  1754  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  A year  later,  September 
17,  1755,  his  father,  Benjamin,  died,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  his 
large  estate  and  his  many  responsibilities.  He  studied  law  under  Judge 
Robert  Hempstead,  prominent  in  civic  and  legal  affairs,  in  Southold, 
and  later  practiced  his  profession  both  in  Southold  and  in  New  York 
City. 

While  continuing  his  practice  of  law  Ezra  became  interested  in 
civic  and  political  affairs — in  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  his  coun- 
trymen. He  assisted  in  collecting  food  and  supplies  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poor  in  Boston,  and  in  obtaining  a vessel  to  transport  the 
same  to  a stricken  people.  He  aided  in  other  charitable  movements  to 
relieve  distress  and  aid  the  unfortunate.  He  became  engrossed  in  pub- 
lic movements  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow-beings. 

His  sympathies  were  with  the  oppressed,  as  had  been  those  of  his 
great-grandfather,  Nathaniel  Sylvester.  His  spirit  would  not  permit 
him  to  stand  idly  by  while  oppressions  were  being  fostered  by  the 
King’s  minions  and  sanctioned  by  the  King.  The  spirit  of  his  fore- 
fathers rebelled — he  must  get  in  the  fight — and  Ezra  L’Hommedieu 
became  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  rebellious  subjects  of  King 
George  III. 

Rebellion  was  in  the  offing;  more  and  more  impatient  were  the 
Colonists  becoming — the  fighting  spirit  was  aroused  and  steps  planned 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  that  was  intended  to  make  serfs  of  those  endowed 
to  lead — to  curb  all  independence  and  ambition  of  those  sturdy, 
indomitable  English,  French  and  Dutch  pioneers  who  could  not  weakly 
submit  to  regulation  of  their  destinies  and  to  oppression  by  unfair  and 
ruthless  rulers.  The  Revolution  which  had  been  fomenting  burst  forth 
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a reality.  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  became  a leader  of  the  oppressed;  he 
was  active  on  committees  and  groups  formed  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  resist  by  force  the  increasing  encroachments  upon  their  liberties,  for 
alarming  rumors  came  from  abroad  to  the  effect  that  the  English  Min- 
istry was  planning  subjection  by  arms.  The  meetings  of  the  Colonists 
became  more  frequent  and  their  plans  of  defence  took  more  definite 
form.  A movement  was  started  to  raise  troops  for  the  support  of  the 
Revolution.  Two  regiments  of  militia  were  formed,  one  in  the  eastern 
and  one  in  the  western  districts  of  Suffolk  County.  These  were  Minute 
Men,  ready  on  a minute’s  notice  to  take  action  on  a call  to  arms.  Early 
in  1775  a Congress  was  created,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia.  Associations 
were  formed  and  the  Colonists  who  would  agree  to  support  such  Con- 
gress in  its  acts  of  defence  and  aggression  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  sign  the  Agreement  of  the  Association  and  pledge  themselves  to  this 
allegiance.  Provincial  conventions  were  held  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
newly  created  Congress. 

In  all  these  proceedings  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  sign  the  Association  Agree- 
ment in  Suffolk  County  and  was  a most  ardent  supporter  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. When  the  New  York  Convention  met  he  was  elected  a delegate 
to  the  First  Provincial  Congress  and  was  afterward  reelected  to  all 
the  remaining  Provincial  Congresses — the  second,  third,  and  fourth. 
His  activities  and  interests  were  numerous  and  varied.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  administration  affairs  and  Congress  he  was  much  involved 
in  the  actual  progression  of  the  war — in  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
military  forces — in  the  financial  structure  of  the  government  and  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  the  protection  of  their  properties. 

All  these  elements  are  dependent,  one  upon  the  other,  and  all  must 
dovetail  together  and  function  properly  in  order  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  a successful  conclusion,  and  out  of  turmoil  and  chaos  bring 
victory  and  peace.  One  element  was  as  vitally  important  as  the  other; 
the  administration  must  function,  the  military  must  be  supplied  with  all 
its  many  requirements;  the  finances  to  provide  for  all  must  be  secured, 
and  the  people’s  welfare  must  be  kept  in  such  condition  that  they  can 
furnish  the  funds  so  essential  to  the  smooth  and  efficient  working  of  the 
entire  scheme  of  deliverance  from  the  tyrannical  rulers. 

During  the  recesses  of  Congress,  activity  was  carried  on  and  con- 
duct regulated  by  various  committees,  the  principal  of  which  was  the 
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Committee  of  Safety.  This  committee,  composed  of  active,  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  Revolutionists,  was  clothed  with  broad  powers  of 
authority,  and  upon  its  shoulders  most  of  the  work  of  carrying  on  the 
Revolution  devolved. 

That  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  was  a prime  factor  in  all  these  move- 
ments is  amply  shown  by  reference  to  numerous  documents  and  papers 
on  file  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Departments  and  other  records  of 
the  Revolution  that  have  been  preserved. 

Late  in  the  year  1775  the  Provincial  Congress  commenced  its  plans 
to  supply  the  militia  with  its  necessary  equipment  and  munitions. 
Ammunition  and  supplies  were  sent  to  the  order  of  Ezra  L’Homme- 
dieu and  John  Foster  for  distribution  to  the  Eastern  Militia  of  Suffolk 
County.  They  were  the  active  agents  in  the  field,  and  responsible  for 
the  safe  delivery  of  these  implements  of  war.  Later,  in  addition  to 
these  important  duties,  he  was  appointed  loan  officer  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions to  the  war  loan  authorized  by  Congress  to  carry  on  the  Revo- 
lution, and  he  was  the  depository  for  the  receipt  of  moneys  subscribed, 
and  responsible  for  their  safe  transmission  to  the  treasury,  a task  at 
that  time  not  without  its  inherent  dangers. 

That  he  had  certain  control  over  military  operations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  and  their  property  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  he,  with  Thomas  Dering,  gave  assurance  in  the  convention  that 
the  people  in  the  Montauk  section  of  Long  Island  would  be  protected. 

He  arranged  in  committee  for  the  preparation  of  defence,  and 
caused  the  Committee  of  Safety  to  inform  General  Washington  that 
guns  had  been  mounted  by  the  sub-committee  at  Southold  and  that 
ammunition  was  immediately  needed.  This  was  on  August  27,  1776, 
but  the  call  for  ammunition  was  too  late  for  on  that  fateful  day  the 
British  began  their  offensive  and  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  which 
routed  the  Revolutionists  and  caused  General  Washington  to  withdraw 
his  forces  before  the  enemy  could  strike  a more  decisive  blow. 

The  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Long  Island  left  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants without  protection  and  they  were  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
pledging  allegiance  to  the  King  or  fleeing  from  their  homes.  Large 
numbers  fled  to  Connecticut  and  became  refugees,  among  them  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article.  But  Ezra  L’Hommedieu’s  forced  flight  did  not 
dampen  his  ardor  or  cause  any  cessation  in  his  efforts  to  aid  the  Revo- 
lution, for,  on  August  31,  only  four  days  after  the  battle  of  Long 
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Island,  he  wrote  from  Hartford  to  Colonel  Josiah  Smith,  commander 
of  the  Suffolk  County  Minute  Men,  on  the  road  with  his  regiment 
going  eastward,  that  he  was  informed  that  the  regulars  had  been  down 
on  the  Plains  and  that  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  pass  into  any  part  of 
Queens  County;  and  also  informed  him  that  General  Woodhull  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  severely  wounded.  He  also  informed  Colonel 
Smith  that  he  himself  was  going  eastward  in  order  to  send  over  a boat 
to  Long  Island.  That  he  succeeded  was  apparent  for  he  later  notified 
the  Committee  of  Safety  that  the  guns  which  had  been  mounted  at 
Southold  had  been  removed  to  Saybrook.  He  had  also  been  successful 
in  moving  many  of  his  own  effects  to  Connecticut. 

He  aided  other  refugees  in  every  possible  way  and  helped  many 
to  escape  from  the  British,  as  is  shown  by  State  documents  indicating 
refunds  of  moneys  advanced  to  transport  them  to  Connecticut.  He 
advanced  freely  from  his  own  funds  not  only  for  the  relief  of  his  com- 
patriots, but  for  moneys  required  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  was 
refunded  moneys  spent  by  him  for  sending  from  Poughkeepsie  to  King- 
ston for  funds  to  pay  the  refugees  and  for  expenses  incurred  in  remov- 
ing powder  and  arms  from  Long  Island  to  Connecticut. 

In  the  winter  of  1776-77  he  was  appointed  a committee  to  procure 
the  accounts  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  various  families  in  their 
removals  from  Long  Island,  and  later  acted  for  the  auditor  in  paying 
the  claims  of  these  refugees.  He  was  also  commissioned  tO'  ascertain 
why  arms  and  powder  had  not  been  delivered  in  Fishkill  and  to  see 
that  further  powder  and  munitions  were  promptly  sent  to  the  same 
place  for  the  Revolutionists’  use. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  year  1780  and  the  war  had  been  in  progress 
a number  of  years.  Troops  were  sorely  pressed  and  urgently  in  need 
of  clothing;  many  were  practically  barefoot  and  their  clothes  in  tat- 
ters. Another  winter  was  coming  on  and  some  drastic  action  must  be 
put  into  force  to  procure  the  necessities  of  life  for  the  troops  or  they 
would  perish  of  cold  and  hunger.  The  issue  was  paramount,  the  need 
imperative;  it  meant  life  or  death  to  the  troops,  perhaps  to  the  cause. 
No  one  knew  this  better  than  Ezra  L’Hommedieu.  Realizing  the 
apparent  inability  of  the  State,  with  all  the  other  drains  upon  its 
resources,  to  provide  these  requirements,  and  finding  no  other  feasible 
way  to  secure  them,  he,  together  with  the  then  Colonel  Floyd  and  John 
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Sloss  Hobart,  conceived  the  idea  of  affording  help  to  the  distressed 
army  by  procuring  clothing  and  money  with  which  to  continue  the  war. 
The  plan  was  to  issue  Warrants  of  Impress  and  seize  the  much-needed 
supplies  and  moneys  from  the  inhabitants  of  Long  Island,  issuing  cer- 
tificates therefor,  payable  by  the  State  at  a later  date,  and  to  transport 
these  supplies  to  the  needy  troops.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  of  New  York,  with  the  suggestion  that  he  solicit  the 
assistance  of  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  whose  aid  was  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  plan  received  the  approba- 
tion of  Governor  Clinton,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  correspondence  : 

Ezra  L’Hommedieu  to  Governor  George  Clinton. 

Middletown  Nov’b  17,  1780. 

S’r,  Not  seeing  any  probability  of  our  State’s  being  able  to  procure 
cloathing  for  our  Troops  this  winter,  or  to  raise  any  considerable  sum 
in  specie  by  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  confiscated  Estates,  Colo.  Floyd, 
Mr.  Hobart  and  myself  have  concerted  measures  for  procuring  from 
the  East  end  of  Long  Island,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  about  ten  thou- 
sand Pounds  in  Cash  and  as  much  cloathing,  the  particulars  of  which 
Colo.  Floyd  will  inform  you.  In  transacting  this  business,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  save  our  Reputations,  and  prevent  popular  clamor,  unless 
great  precaution  be  used.  By  a conversation  we  have  had  with  the 
Gov’r  of  this  state,  we  have  every  Reason  to  expect  the  assistance  & 
Protection  of  him  and  his  Council  upon  a formal  application  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I do  not  see  why  the  act  empow- 
ering the  Governor  to  grant  warrants  of  Impress,  &c  (tho’  I have  not 
the  act  by  me)  will  not  justify  your  sending  a proper  person  with  a 
small  force  perhaps  8 or  ten  men  to  impress  those  articles  for  which 
we  have  agreed  and  to  give  Certificates  for  the  same,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  articles  must  be  brought  into  this  state,  to  request  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull’s  assistance  upon  which  he  will  furnish  as  many  Boats 
& men  as  may  be  necessary  to  transport  the  Goods.  This  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  feasable  and  unexceptional  mode  of  conducting  this 
Business.  Probably  you  may  think  of  some  other  mode  which  will 
better  answer  the  purpose,  which  we  shall  gladly  pursue.  As  there  is  a 
great  probability  of  procuring  considerable  of  the  cloathing  and  money, 
I shall  be  glad  as  soon  as  may  be  to  be  informed  what  measures  you  will 
adopt  in  order  to  assist  in  procuring  those  articles,  that  I may  know 
how  to  proceed  if  I should  be  informed  that  the  goods  were  ready. 
It  is  certain  that  without  the  assistance  & Protection  of  this  state,  they 
cannot  be  procured,  & they  will  give  no  assistance  or  Protection  without 
an  application  from  you  for  that  purpose.  I expect  Mr.  Hubbart  and 
Mr.  Benson  will  return  in  about  eight  or  ten  days,  by  whom  I shall 
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write,  if  anything  material  in  this  Business  occurs  between  that  time 
and  now.  I have  the  Honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  Esteem  & respect 
your  Excllency’s  most  Humble  Servant. 

Ezra  L’Hommedieu. 

His  Excellency  George  Clinton,  Esq. 

Governor  Clinton’s  reply : 

PoKEEPSiE  22d  Dec’r  1780. 

D’r  S’r,  Mr.  Floyd  communicated  to  me  your  plan  for  cloathing 
our  Troops  & before  he  left  this  he  wrote  to  you  inform’g  that  it  mett 
my  approbation.  I have  given  Major  Davis  (who  is  now  with  me)  an 
Impress  warr’t  for  the  purpose  with  the  necessary  instructions  by  which 
you  will  observe  he  is  controulable  to  your  advice;  he  has  likewise  a 
Letter  to  Gov’r  Trumbull  on  the  Subject.  I must  request  that  you  to 
attend  him  in  the  delivery  of  it  & procure  the  necessary  Sanction  of  the 
Gov’r  & Council  for  carrying  this  business  into  execution.  The  Letter 
is  left  open  for  your  Perusal;  you’l  be  pleased  to  seal  it  before  delivery. 

Colo.  Benson  some  time  since  transmitted  to  you  & the  other  mem- 
bers, Copies  of  my  Proclamation  for  convening  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  on  Tuesday  the  2d  Jan’y  next;  lest  they  have  miscarried  I now 
repeat  it  to  you  & must  request  your  punctual  attendance.  You’l  be 
pleased  also  to  inform  the  other  members  of  your  qr.  of  it.  I have 
been  informed  that  a Post  from  Hartford  rides  towards  the  Grants.  I 
must,  therefore,  also  request  you  to  write  to  Micah  Townsend,  Esq. 
Atty.  at  Law  at  Brattleboro,  New  Hampshire  Grants  & inform  of  & 
desire  him  to  make  it  known  to  his  Colleagues.  I am,  &c.  G :C  : 

The  hon’ble  Ezrah  L’Hommedieu,  Esqr. 

The  plan  was  promptly  put  into  effect  under  the  direction  of  its 
sponsor,  who  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  this  service,  advanced  his 
own  monies  when  deemed  expedient  and  personally  obligated  himself 
for  payment  for  much  if  not  all  the  goods  and  funds  seized. 

The  plan  had  hardly  started  to  function,  however,  when  its  effi- 
ciency was  considerably  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  giving  permission  to  parties  to  go  to  Long  Island  and 
take  British  goods  from  the  inhabitants.  LTnscrupulous  participants 
took  advantage  of  this  license  to  plunder  friend  and  foe  alike  and 
many  good  Whigs  had  their  property  seized.  Ezra  L’Hommedieu 
informed  Governor  Clinton  of  this  fact  and  asked  that  he  protest  to 
Governor  Trumbull,  which  the  Governor  of  New  York  promptly  did, 
that  the  friendly  inhabitants  might  recover  the  goods  of  which  they 
were  so  wrongfully  deprived.  He  was  quick  to  take  action  to  correct 
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a wrong  and  deplored  the  placing  of  any  unnecessary  burden  upon 
an  harassed  people.  A sense  of  justice  was  always  uppermost  In  his 
thoughts  and  he  wished  to  see  all  fairly  treated. 

He  was  a delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  from  1779  to  1783 
and  In  1788.  In  1782  he  was  a co-delegate  with  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Writing  to  Governor  Clinton  from  Philadelphia,  where  Congress  was 
in  session,  he  kept  the  Governor  Informed  as  to  progress  of  the  war, 
advising  him  of  his  contacts  with  General  Washington,  the  situation 
into  which  Cornwallis  had  been  placed  and  the  probability  of  his  defeat 
and  of  the  expectancy  of  an  early  and  successful  conclusion  of  the  war. 

After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  the  defeat  of  the  British, 
Ezra  L’Hommedleu  took  part  in  the  peace  treaties  in  Princeton  and 
on  October  16,  1783,  he  wrote  Governor  Clinton:  “General  Wash- 

ington told  me  yesterday  that  he  expected  the  Evacuation  of  New 
York  would  take  Place  about  the  Middle  of  next  Month,”  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Governor  would  be  in  New  York  at  that 
time  and  where  he  expected  to  meet  him. 

After  the  war  was  over  and  peace  established,  notwithstanding  his 
tremendous  tasks  and  responsibilities  during  the  Revolutionary  period, 
he  continued  his  valuable  service  to  the  State — he  had  been  a member 
of  the  New  York  Assembly  from  1777  to  1783 — and  was  elected  a 
Representative  to  the  New  York  Senate  in  1784,  serving  until  1792 
and  from  1794  to  1809,  where  he  was  an  important  factor  in  shaping 
the  purposes  of  the  Legislative  body.  As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  he  wrote  many  of  the  laws  which  were  enacted.  He  aided 
in  forming  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  and  later  was  a member 
of  the  convention  which  was  chosen  to  Interpret  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  determine  the  apportionment  of  members  to  each  House  of 
the  Legislature.  From  1784  to  1798  he  was  a member  of  the  Council 
of  Appointment,  which  body  was  entrusted  with  the  election  of  prac- 
tically every  military,  judicial  and  civic  officer  in  the  State.  He  was 
Regent  of  the  State  University  from  1787  to  18  ii  and  was  clerk  of 
Suffolk  County  for  twenty-seven  years  until  his  death  in  18 ii. 

This  remarkable  service  to  his  country,  usually  performing  several 
commitments  at  the  same  time,  is  almost  unequalled  in  this  State  in 
length  of  service  as  well  as  in  value  of  accomplishment. 

He  was  most  charitable,  aiding  the  less  fortunate  in  many  ways 
known  only  to  himself  and  the  recipient;  he  was  particularly  interested 
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in  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  provided  in  his  will  for  their 
schools  and  schooling  when  he  could  no  longer  carry  on  this  self- 
imposed  task. 

Ezra’s  first  wife,  Charity  Floyd,  died  in  1785  and,  in  1803,  he 
married  Mary  Catherine  Havens,  of  another  old  Long  Island  family. 

He  sleeps  in  the  old  churchyard  in  Southold,  and  who  shall  say  that 
this  respected  and  honored  patriot  has  not  received  his  well-earned 
and  deserved  reward?  At  the  head  of  his  grave  one  may  read  this 
impressive  inscription; 

In  Memory  of 
the  Honorable 
Ezr.v  L’Hommedieu,  Esq. 
who 

having  through  a long  life 
faithfully  served  in  the 
councils  of  his  country 
during 

the  arduous  struggles 
of  the  Revolution 
and  the  calm  of 
Independence 
died  Sept.  27,  18 1 1 
Ae  77 
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Some  Buildings  of  Old  Baltimore 

By  William  Sener  Rusk,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Wells 
College,  Aurora,  New  York 


|ODERNISM  is  reaching  Baltimore.  In  these  latter  years 
the  new  Municipal  Building  (William  H.  Emery,  Jr., 
architect)  emphasizes  a simple  functionalism,  and  the 
recently  completed  Baltimore  Trust  Building  (Taylor  and 
Fisher,  architects)  not  only  towers  over  all  neighbors,  but  in  poly- 
chromy  and  Mayan  motives  introduces  a new  note  in  the  architecture 
of  the  city.  Such  newcomers  suggest  the  need  of  fresh  examination 
and  enjoyment  of  the  works  of  the  early  days  before  they  give  way  to 
their  successors.  Some  deserve  to  be  preserved,  and  no  doubt  will  be. 
Others  suggest  rather  the  study  and  documentation  of  the  student 
against  the  day  of  their  destruction.  In  either  case  a successful  design 
deserves  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Some  of  these  older  buildings  are  already  well  known — the  Carroll 
houses  at  Mount  Clare  and  at  Homewood,  Robert  Mills’  Doric  column 
in  Washington  Place,  and  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe’s  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  which  Fiske  Kimball  calls  “without  question  the  finest  classi- 
cal church  in  America.”  The  Greek  Revival  houses  in  Mt.  Vernon 
Place  and  vicinity  have  also  received  attention  from  Howard  Major 
and  from  the  editor  of  the  latest  of  the  University  Print  series;  while 
the  Shot  Tower  has  been  exploited  for  its  pictorial  value  so  often  that 
it  has  figured  perhaps  in  more  photographs  of  old  Baltimore  than  has 
any  competitor. 

There  are  some  other  buildings,  however,  which  will  repay  more 
careful  and  more  widespread  consideration  than  they  have  thus  far 
received.  They  date  in  general  in  the  Early  Republic  and  Greek 
Revival  periods,  though  they  are  not  uniformly  conscious  of  the  fact; 
that  is,  from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  period  to  the  1820’s.  The 
earliest  is  the  Friends’  Meeting  on  Aisquith  Street,  near  Baltimore. 
The  interest  of  this  building  depends  on  its  simple  frankness.  No 
meretricious  ornament  hindered  the  listing  of  the  Spirit  inside  or  out. 
One  imagines  that  an  additional  window  was  originally  placed  at  the 
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upper  right.  Today  its  precincts  are  devoted  to  a neighborhood  play- 
ground, while  the  building  itself  is  labeled  with  a tablet  and  abandoned. 
The  tablet  notes  that  Baltimore’s  earliest  meeting  was  the  Patapsco 
Friends’  Meeting  established  in  i68i,  and  that  removal  to  the  present 
structure  followed  in  1781.  If  theories  are  of  value,  the  design  of  this 
early  meetinghouse  in  brick,  with  wooden  enframements,  is  pregnant 
with  instruction  for  the  modern  architect  wise  enough  to  learn.  The 
architect  is  unknown. 

The  second  oldest  of  our  examples  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  struc- 
ture, German  in  feeling,  yet  graciously  integrated  with  the  Early 
Republic  phases  of  Maryland  architecture.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
perhaps  brought  from  abroad,  if  tradition  can  be  followed.  Certainly 
it  is  worth  an  artist’s  attention  for  its  rich  tone  after  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  exposure,  first  to  weather  and  then  to  plaster.  The  tower 
and  the  belfry,  with  bells  cast  in  Bremen,  complement  the  arcading  of 
the  windows  and  give  a lift  to  the  design  in  a highly  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Only  the  occasional  lights  filled  with  colored  glass  and  the  block- 
ing in  of  one  or  two  of  the  arched  openings  prevent  the  visitor  from 
seeing  an  unusually  interesting  example  of  the  fusion  of  domestic  with 
foreign  influence.  The  tendency  to  squareness  of  the  plan  and  the 
arrested  flight  of  the  belfry  recall  transatlantic  prototypes.  The  build- 
ing, on  West  Conway  Street,  is  the  “mother  church”  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  America,  and  named  after  the  founder  of  the  denomina- 
tion, William  Phillip  Otterbein.  It  was  erected  in  1785,  architect 
unknown. 

In  1791  the  rectory  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  was  built  on 
Saratoga  Street,  where  Liberty  ends  and  Cathedral  begins,  command- 
ing thereby  a wide  view  over  the  streets  and  waterways  of  the  southern 
section  of  the  city.  The  architect  is  unrecorded.  Sunlight  and  a gar- 
den setting  provide  a delightful  reminder  of  a more  leisurely  day. 
Within,  the  winding  stair  is  worthy  of  the  remark  credited  to  Carl 
Sandburg,  in  which  he  aptly  alluded  to  a staff  of  musical  notes.  Less 
elegant  and  refined  than  Homewood,  it  yet  illustrates  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  Maryland  domestic  architecture  as  the  eighteenth  century 
drew  to  a close. 

In  1803  comes  the  spring-house  or  dairy  of  the  Goodloe-Harper 
estate,  now  part  of  the  Roland  Park  development.  The  manor  house 
burned  long  since,  leaving  the  small  structure  to  decay  near  a car  barn 
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of  the  electric  railway.  Latterly  it  has  been  removed  to  the  grounds 
of  the  Museum  of  Art  in  Wyman  Park,  where  it  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  formal  garden  whose  axis  continues  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
museum  building.  The  stone  lions  before  the  Museum  mark  the 
angles  of  the  forecourt,  the  dairy  the  end  of  the  vista.  In  the  “Archi- 
tectural Forum”  for  July,  1926,  the  little  building  was  shown  with 
measured  drawings  by  Riggin  Buckler.  It  was  there  dated  1790  and 
the  architect  was  said  to  be  unknown.  The  pediment  w’as  thought  to 
have  been  stuccoed.  More  recent  study  has  led  to  the  assumption  that 
the  date  is  that  here  given,  and  that  the  designer  was,  in  all  probability, 
Benjamin  H.  Latrobe.  Latrobe  was  the  architect  of  the  Goodloe- 
Harper  house  on  Cathedral  Street,  recently  demolished;  he  was  a 
close  friend  of  General  Robert  G.  Harper,  and  in  correspondence  still 
extant  writes  to  the  general  that  he  is  sending  drawings  for  his  barn 
and  “other  buildings.”  From  another  angle,  the  design  is  a perfect 
example  of  the  Latrobe  style,  and  one  needs  no  longer  doubt  the 
attribution. 

A definitive  study  of  the  works  of  Latrobe  awaits  the  deposit  of 
the  Latrobe  papers,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  immediate  family,  in 
some  institution  where  they  may  be  examined.  The  old  Exchange, 
whose  interior  the  son,  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  described  as  “a  beautiful 
specimen  of  architecture,  not  only  in  the  proportion  of  all  its  parts, 
from  the  Ionic  columns  below  to  the  light  and  airy  dome  high  over- 
head, but  for  the  truth  and  ability  with  which  the  various  and  compli- 
cated parts  of  the  whole  are  adjusted  and  put  together,”  and  the 
Cathedral  are  usually  named  as  Latrobe’s  chief  works  in  Baltimore,  if 
not  in  America.  The  Exchange  is  now  known  through  line  engravings. 
Fiske  Kimball,  in  the  “Architectural  Record”  for  December,  1917, 
and  January,  1918,  discussed  the  Cathedral,  giving  the  interesting 
Gothic  as  well  as  the  Classical  drawings  submitted  by  the  architect  to  the 
choice  of  the  committee  of  the  trustees.  Presumably  the  illustrations 
came  from  those  given  Cardinal  Gibbons  by  the  father  of  the  present 
owner  of  the  papers,  and  hung  in  the  “Cardinal’s  House.”  Soon  after 
Latrobe’s  death  (1820)  the  Muscovite  belfries  were  added.  In  the 
late  70’s  came  the  portico,  reminiscent  of  the  north  porch  of  the  Erech- 
theum,  with  the  drawings  supplied  by  the  versatile  son,  John  H.  B. 
Latrobe.  The  pediment  still  lacks  the  sculpture  shown  in  an  engraving 
of  the  building  as  completed  in  1832.  How  closely  the  drawings  of 
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the  son  followed  those  originally  intended  remains  to  be  studied;  like- 
wise, Latrobe’s  other  works  in  Baltimore,  including  his  residences  and 
such  minor  structures  as  the  dairy.  At  any  rate,  the  “little  Trianon  of 
Baltimore”  has  survived  to  a happy  fate. 

The  first  of  the  designs  by  R.  C.  Long  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
initial  building  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. It  dates  from  1812.  A hexastyle  rather  than  an  octastyle  colon- 
nade would  have  given  better  proportion  to  the  fagade,  though  the 
difficulty  of  the  architect  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  interior  plan  can 
be  appreciated,  even  if  his  solution  appears  to  be  somewhat  sprawling. 
There  is  a certain  awkwardness  also  in  the  relationship  of  the  attic  to 
circular  drum  and  shallow  dome.  Long  will  be  seen  to  have  acquired 
greater  facility  in  our  next  example  by  him. 

At  the  time  Latrobe  was  having  his  troubles  and  eventual  flattery 
at  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cathedral  (see  “Cathedral  Rec- 
ords,” Baltimore,  1906)  the  chapel  at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  was  rising, 
designed  by  J.  Maximilian  M.  Godefroy,  a French  emigre,  whose 
name  is  locally  connected  most  prominently  with  the  Battle  Monument 
in  the  growing  Civic  Center.  Professor  Herbermann,  in  his  “Sul- 
picians  in  the  United  States”  (New  York,  1916),  tells  us  that  Gode- 
froy was  better  versed  in  the  Classic  than  in  the  Gothic  mode.  This 
judgment  is  no  doubt  correct,  yet  when  one  sees  the  interior  of  his 
chapel,  one  is  tempted  to  recall  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  when  one 
examines  the  fagade,  eclectic  and  quaint  though  it  may  be,  one  feels 
that  Gothic  and  Classic  have  been  creatively  blended.  Note  the  reeding 
of  the  engaged  columns  at  the  corner  angles  and  the  repetition  of  the 
same  motive  around  the  central  door.  Or,  mark  the  balanced  formal- 
ity of  the  design  made  interesting  by  the  niched  and  arcaded  and  portal 
openings.  As  the  seminary  moves  to  a Maginnis  and  Walsh  ensemble 
in  Roland  Park,  with  its  Rubens  and  its  Rubens’  attribution,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  will  somehow  find  continued  and  hal- 
lowed existence.  The  material  is  brick,  with  sandstone  trims,  and 
vitrified  brick  mouldings.  The  date  is  1808. 

The  next  structure  was  built  in  1813  for  use  as  a museum  under 
the  management  of  Rembrandt  Peale,  son  and  successor  of  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  artist,  scientist,  and  showman.  Unable  to  make  his 
project  pay,  however,  he  sold  the  structure  to  the  city  in  1830,  and  its 
use  as  the  City  Hall  followed  until  the  present  structure  was  ready  in 
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1875.  For  a time  the  building  was  exploited  commercially,  but  now 
is  being  restored  to  its  museum  heritage.  The  style  of  the  brick 
facade  is  as  perfect  an  example  of  Baltimore  Domestic  of  the  first  ten 
or  fifteen  years  of  the  century  as  one  is  likely  to  find.  Long  has  charm- 
ingly combined  the  formality  of  a public  edifice  with  the  intimacy  of  a 
private  residence.  The  design  is  perhaps  inadequate  for  a city  hall; 
it  is  gravely  satisfactory  for  a museum  of  old  Baltimore.  The  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  has  wisely  adopted  similar  naive 
sophistication  for  its  new  home. 

We  meet  Godefroy  again  in  the  Unitarian  Church  of  1817.  Remi- 
niscences of  the  Vatican  occur  in  the  five-fold  portal,  of  the  Pantheon 
in  the  dome,  and  memories  of  Jared  Sparks  and  of  Channing  are  treas- 
ured within  its  walls.  The  attic  is  perhaps  too  heavy,  the  mass  too 
cubical,  the  stuccoed  brick  surrounding  a stone  vestibule  a bit  penny 
wise,  but  one  would  find  it  a difficult  task  to  point  to  a more  adequate 
church  design  in  Baltimore  in  the  hundred  years  and  more  which  have 
elapsed  since  its  erection.  The  French  exile  brought  more  than  a little 
of  the  classical  tradition  and  assurance  with  him  when  he  crossed  to 
America. 

With  the  growing  taste  for  doing  the  ultimate  when  designing 
Greek  temples  for  sundry  purposes,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
McKim  Free  School  of  1822  taking  the  Theseum  for  its  model.  The 
architect  is  unrecorded;  we  may  assume  he  was  a scholar.  Still  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Friends’  Meeting,  between  thirty  and  forty  children 
attend  the  sessions  of  a kindergarten  within  its  rather  formal  precincts, 
while  on  Sundays  a Chiesa  Cristiana  Italiana  holds  services  within  this 
pagan  shrine.  The  slight  thickening  of  the  corner  columns  is  a refine- 
ment indicative  of  the  care  with  which  the  prototype  was  studied.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  by  1832  Baltimore  had  two  public  schools  almost 
equally  correct  in  their  classicism  and  out  of  character  with  their  func- 
tion. Latrobe,  we  recall,  wrote  in  his  journal,  “My  principles  of  good 
taste  are  rigid  in  Grecian  architecture,  and  whenever  the  Grecian  style 
can  be  copied  without  impropriety,  I love  to  be  a mere  copyist.”  Fortu- 
nately, in  his  case,  propriety  usually  interfered. 

The  last  of  our  examples  is  the  only  one  not  extant,  and  for  that 
reason  perhaps  better  omitted,  except  that  it  cogently  illustrates  the 
later  phase  of  the  Greek  Revival  in  Baltimore.  It  was  built  as  a How- 
ard residence  (1830),  and  for  a number  of  years  before  its  removal 
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housed  the  Athen^um  Club  at  Charles  and  Franklin  streets.  The 
tetrastyle  portico,  one  of  whose  columns  is  monolithic,  survives  at 
“Olney,”  the  Shriver  estate  at  Wilna,  Maryland.  In  the  late  Greek 
Revival  style  the  residential  needs  of  the  occupants  are  gradually  over- 
taking the  requirements  of  scholarship.  Dark  interiors  have  been 
suffered  long  enough  for  the  sake  of  good  taste.  The  charm  of  the 
Early  Republic,  and  now  the  formal  dignity  of  the  Greek  Revival,  is 
passing.  The  stage  is  being  set  for  comfort  even  to  the  limits  of  the 
gauche,  and  Victorianism  is  at  hand. 
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The  Palatine  Germans  in  Pennsylvania 

By  Joel  N.  Eno,  A.  M.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

count  palatine,  or  count  of  the  palace,  was  a royal  official 
>t  mentioned  in  German  history  in  the  tenth  century  in 
j person  of  Herman  I,  ruling  a territory  on  the  middle 
line,  945-96  A.  D.  The  office,  though  not  hereditary, 
was  held  mainly  by  his  descendants  until  the  death  of  Herman  III, 
1155  A.  D.  In  1155  the  German  King,  Frederick  I,  appointed  his 
stepbrother,  Conrad,  count  palatine;  and  he  ruled  1155  to  1195,  his 
residence  being  at  Castle  Juttenbuhel,  near  Heidelberg,  which  became 
the  capital  of  the  Palatinate.  In  1195  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony.  In  12  ii 
Henry  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Henry,  who  died  in  1214;  when 
the  Palatinate  was  given  by  King  Frederick  IV  to  Otto,  infant  son  of 
Louis  I,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  of  the  Wittelsbach  line,  of  which  line  its 
counts  were  descendants  until  1777,  when  Count  Charles  Theodore 
became  elector  of  Bavaria,  with  which  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  has 
been  united  ever  since,  and  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  since 
1875.  A part  of  Upper  Bavaria  was  annexed  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  called  the  Upper  Palatinate,  but  separated  again  in  1400, 
when  it  was  granted  to  John,  second  son  of  Rupert  III,  when  the  latter 
was  elected  King  of  Germany.  The  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  on  mod- 
ern maps  corresponds  nearly  to  the  territory  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Nassau  and  Hesse,  on  the  east  by  Baden,  on  the  south  by  Alsace,  on  the 
west  by  Lorraine,  and  on  the  northwest  by  Rhine  Province.  Its  chief 
cities  are  Heidelberg,  Heilbronn,  Landau,  Mannheim,  Worms,  Speyer, 
and  Zweibriicken. 

The  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  suffered  in  the  Hundred  Years’  War; 
but  far  more  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  1613-48,  and  was  ravaged 
by  Louis  XIV  of  France  by  fire  and  sword,  1672-89,  and  more  than 
100,000  of  its  inhabitants  forced  to  seek  refuge  and  subsistence  else- 
where. It  suffered  similarly  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 

1 701-13,  but  was  aided  by  William  III  of  England,  and  by  his  suc- 
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cessor,  Queen  Anne,  some  13,000  Palatines  being  received  into  London 
in  1709,  of  whom  3,800  were  settled  in  Limerick,  Munster  Province, 
Ireland,  and  nearly  4,000  taken  by  Governor  Hunter,  passing  to  his 
new  appointment  to  the  province  of  New  York  in  1710. 

The  Palatines  were  mainly  peasant  tenant-farmers,  Protestants  in 
religion,  honest  and  industrious,  excellent  judges  of  good  soil,  but 
otherwise  of  mediocre  intelligence,  hard-headed,  not  hampered  by 
refined  notions,  but  solid  and  substantial.  Their  language  belonged  to 
the  High  German  group,  but  was  modified  by  the  Low  German  of 
their  neighbors  north  or  down  the  Rhine  in  pronunciation;  thus  t and  d, 
b and  p,  g and  k,  and  v and  w,  were  interchangeable.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  called  “Pennsylvania  Dutch”  or  “Pennsylvania  German,” 
the  main  body  of  the  Palatines  emigrating  to  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. William  Penn  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Palatinate  in  1671; 
his  second  in  1677,  when  he  saw  their  sufferings,  their  destitution  and 
their  need  to  emigrate,  and  their  qualifications  for  pioneering  in  a new 
country;  and  when,  in  1681,  he  received  from  King  Charles  II  the 
grant  of  Pennsylvania,  he  remembered  the  Palatines,  and  visited  them 
again  in  1683,  advertising  his  offer  of  inducements  to  settle;  namely, 
5,000  acres  sold  for  £100;  and  fifty  acres  additional  for  each  servant 
settled.  This  last  offer  induced  a large  emigration  of  “Redemption- 
ers,”  who  having  no  money  to  pay  for  passage,  bound  themselves  as 
servants  to  work  as  equivalent;  skilled  laborers  obtained  their  freedom 
in  three  years;  unskilled  in  six  or  seven  years;  or  children  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  The  passage  in  the  earlier  emigration  cost  from  six  to 
ten  Louis  d’or,  or  twenty  shillings;  later  raised  to  fourteen-seventeen 
Louis  d’or.  They  traveled  down  the  Rhine  to  its  mouth,  and  Rotter- 
dam in  South  Holland  was  the  main  port  of  embarkation  for  America, 
thence  by  way  of  Cowes  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  off  the  southeastern  coast 
of  England.  The  voyage  being  made  entirely  in  sailing  vessels,  was 
prolonged  by  bad  weather  and  adverse  winds  into  months.  The  Pala- 
tines having  in  the  Palatinate  a large  proportion  of  good  soil,  clung 
tenaciously  to  it,  until  forced  out  by  starvation;  and  the  earliest  Ger- 
man settlement  in  the  American  Colonies,  namely,  Germantown,  was 
made  by  Plattdeutsch,  Low  Germans  from  Cleves  in  Westphalia,  led 
by  Francis  D.  Pastorius  1683  to  1685.  Not  more  than  200  German 
families  came  to  America  before  1702.  In  1707  German  Reformed, 
starting  from  their  homes  between  Wolfenbuttel  and  Halberstadt,  set- 
tled in  German  Valley,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey.  In  1708-09  nearly 
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30,000  Germans  left  the  Palatinate  and  adjacent  provinces,  mainly  for 
England,  of  whom  some  10,000  died,  7,000  returned  to  Germany, 
and  the  remaining  13,000  were  distributed  in  England,  Ireland  and 
America — the  real  beginning  of  the  Palatine  emigration;  from  1702 
to  1727  more  than  40,000  left  Germany;  but  conditions  on  ships 
were  so  wretched  that,  for  example,  of  nearly  4,000  who  came  to  New 
York,  about  1,700  died;  1,400  settled  on  Livingston  Manor  to  make 
tar,  but  the  business  was  mismanaged,  and  the  majority  settled  at  Scho- 
harie, whence  in  1723  thirty-three  families  migrated  to  Tulpehocken 
in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Meanwhile,  the  Palatines  in  increas- 
ing numbers  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  as  literally  “the  Promised 
Land”  for  them;  and  the  earlier  settlers  became  apprehensive  of  being 
submerged  by  the  flood  of  immigration.  Hence,  in  1717,  Governor 
Keith  and  his  council,  in  order  to  keep  informed  of  the  influx,  adopted 
the  requirement  that  German  immigrant  men  above  the  age  of  sixteen 
must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  and  hold  certifi- 
cates of  admission  to  the  province.  As  many  of  these  immigrants  could 
not  write,  the  clerk  spelled  their  names  as  they  sounded  to  him,  as 
Graybill  for  Krehbiel,  Groff  or  Grove  for  Graf,  Slaymaker  for 
Schleiermacher,  Swope  for  Schwab,  Rawn  for  Rahn,  Bowman  for 
Baumann,  Yerkes  for  Joerges,  Snavely  for  Schnaeble,  Slaughter  for 
Schlachter,  Hoover  for  Huber.  Up  to  1717  most  of  the  German  immi- 
grants to  Pennsylvania  had  been  Mennonites,  whose  tenets,  in  the 
main,  corresponded  to  those  of  the  Quakers  of  England  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  1717  on,  the  German  immigrants  to  Pennsylvania,  like 
those  of  New  York  earlier,  were  either  Lutherans  or  German 
Reformed,  and  settled  in  the  southeastern  counties,  Berks,  Montgom- 
ery, Lancaster,  and  part  of  Bucks;  estimated  to  be  100,000  in  number 
by  1800.  See  I.  D.  Rupp,  “Collection  of  30,000  Names  of  Immi- 
grants to  Pennsylvania,  1727-76,”  and  William  H.  Egle,  “Names  of 
Foreigners  Who  Took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Province  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  1727-75,  and  1786-1808.”  These  names  are 
mainly  of  the  peasant  class,  from  personal  names,  names  from  indi- 
vidual characteristics  or  occupation  of  the  founders  of  the  families,  a 
few  from  places  whence  the  family  originally  or  more  immediately 
came;  the  aristocratic  von  prefix  being  almost  unknown. 

The  homeliness  and  simplicity  of  these  family  names  is  very  evi- 
dent in  Egle’s  and  in  Rupp’s  lists,  from  which  the  following  common 
ones,  with  English  meaning:  Albrecht,  Albright,  English  Albert, 
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noble-bright;  Anspacher,  native  of  Ansbach  in  Bavaria ; Bayer  (Boyer), 
a Bavarian;  Beyerle,  a little  Bavarian;  Buchwalter,  Inhabitant  of  a 
beech-forest;  Burger,  dweller  in  a castle  or  fortified  town;  Bauer 
(Bower),  a farmer;  Baer,  a bear;  Becker,  a baker;  Bastian,  Sebas- 
tian; Braun,  Brown;  Brubacher,  native  of  Brubach  Parish  in  Alsace; 
Berger,  mountaineer;  Cassel,  a Mennonite,  who  came  from  Hesse- 
Cassel  about  1637  to  Germantown;  Diffenderfer,  native  of  Diefen- 
dorf,  or  Duchendorf,  who  came  to  New  Holland,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  1728;  Eichelberger,  native  of  Eichelberg  (acorn  peak) 
Parish  in  Bavaria,  or  one  in  Wuerttemberg;  Erb  (erbe,  heir),  Nicho- 
las, Swiss  Mennonite,  came  to  Pennsylvania  In  1722;  Fischer,  a fisher- 
man; Fitler,  a fiddler;  Frankenfeld,  village  in  Bavaria,  Simon  came  to 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  In  1746;  Fuchs,  a fox;  Fritz,  pet  name 
for  Friedrich,  peace-ruler;  Frey  (Fry),  free;  Froehlich,  joyful;  Funk, 
peevish;  Graff  (Grof,  Grove) , a count,  1729,  to  Philadelphia ; Gartner, 
Gertner,  a gardener;  Hauff,  a heap;  Hartmann,  a headstrong  man; 
Heller,  a village  in  Westphalia,  1728  to  Pennsylvania;  Hess  or  Hesse; 
Hermann,  army  man,  soldier ; Haldeman,  Swiss,  to  Pennsylvania,  1727; 
Heinrich,  home-ruler,  1727,  to  Pennsylvania;  Herz,  Hertz,  the  heart; 
Hooghstadt,  from  Hochstadt,  the  high  town,  1727,  to  Pennsylvania; 
Hoffmann,  attendant  at  a courtyard,  1727,  to  Pennsylvania;  Huber 
(Hoover),  holder  of  a hube  or  farm,  several  from  Switzerland,  via 
the  Palatinate  early  to  Pennsylvania;  Hauser,  a householder,  1727,  to 
Pennsylvania;  Holsteiner,  native  of  Holstein,  1728,  to  Pennsylvania; 
Hillegeist  (Hillegas,  Hellegas),  1730,  to  Pennsylvania;  Herbert, 
army-bright,  brilliant  soldier,  1780,  to  Pennsylvania ; Huebner  (Heeb- 
ner),  owner  of  a hube  or  farm,  David,  1734,  to  Pennsylvania;  Hum- 
mel, a humble-bee,  1728,  to  Pennsylvania;  Hunsicker,  Switzerland,  to 
Pennsylvania,  1717;  Jost  (Yost),  the  just;  Adam,  to  Pennsylvania, 
1738;  Jung,  1727,  to  Pennsylvania,  in  English  spelling  Young;  Kay- 
ser  (Keyser),  emperor  (in  jest),  1727,  to  Pennsylvania;  Kirchhoff, 
of  the  church,  or  of  Kirchhoff,  a village  in  Nassau,  1727,  to  Pennsyl- 
vania; Knecht,  servant,  1728,  to  Pennsylvania;  Kramer  (Kremer), 
Kraemer,  grocer,  1727  to  Pennsylvania;  Koch,  cook,  1727,  to  Penn- 
sylvania; Koehler,  charcoal  burner,  1727,  to  Pennsylvania;  Krahbiel, 
Krehbiel,  Crebil,  Craybill,  crow-bill,  1727,  to  Pennsylvania;  Kuhn 
(Coon),  fearless,  forceful,  keen,  1728,  to  Pennsylvania;  Kuntz,  pet 
name  for  Konrad,  1727,  to  Pennsylvania;  Krauss,  curly-haired,  1727, 
to  Pennsylvania;  Kurtz,  short,  1727,  to  Pennsylvania;  Keller,  butler, 
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1728,  to  Pennsylvania;  Krieger,  warrior,  1730,  to  PennsyLania; 
Klein  (Kline),  little;  Kauffman,  merchant;  Kreider,  worker  with 
chalk,  Swiss  Mennonite,  1715,  to  Pennsylvania;  Landis,  Rev.  Benja- 
min, Mennonite  preacher,  1718,  with  family,  to  Pennsylvania,  settled 
in  Lampeter  Township,  Lancaster  County;  John,  to  Bucks  County, 
before  1720;  Langenecker,  of  the  long  field,  Daniel  and  Johannes  to 
Philadelphia  County  before  1731;  Meyer,  a steward,  overseer;  Muh- 
lenberg, H.  M.,  of  Muehlenberg,  mill  peak,  in  Brunswick  or  Hann- 
over, to  Pennsylvania  before  1743;  Nef,  a nephew,  Rudolph,  from 
Switzerland  to  Pennsylvania,  1749;  Otterbein,  otter-legged.  Rev. 
Wilhelm,  of  Dillenberg,  in  Nassau,  pastor  in  1752-58  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  organized  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1736, 
with  Michael  Schlatter  as  pastor;  Pannebecker  (Pennybacker,  Penny- 
packer)  Henry,  1702,  in  Perkiomen,  Pennsylvania;  Riemer,  saddle- 
strap  maker;  Riemenschneider  (-snyder) , saddle-strap  cutter;  Rhein- 
lander,  dweller  on  the  Rhine  lands;  Sauer  (Sower),  1727,  to  Penn- 
sylvania— it  has  its  opposite  in  Suess,  sweet;  Schleiermacher  (Slay- 
maker),  veil-maker,  Matthias,  from  Strassburg  to  Pennsylvania, 
Strasburg,  now  Paradise,  Lancaster  County;  Schaeffer,  shepherd,  to 
Pennsylvania  before  1731 ; Schnaeble,  little  bill  or  beak,  now  Snavely, 
1727,  to  Pennsylvania;  Schenck,  bar  tender;  Schneider,  Snyder,  tailor, 
1727,  to  Pennsylvania  (Upper  Salford,  Lancaster  County)  ; Scherer, 
shearer  of  cloth,  1728,  to  Pennsylvania;  Schuler,  student,  scholar; 
Schuhmacher,  shoemaker,  1728,  to  Pennsylvania;  Schoenfeld,  beauti- 
ful field  (name  of  fifty  German  parishes  and  villages),  1728,  to  Penn- 
sylvania; Schmidt,  a smith,  1728,  to  Pennsylvania;  Schweitzer,  a 
Switzer  or  Swiss,  1727,  to  Pennsylvania;  Schilling,  a shillingsworth, 
1727,  to  Pennsylvania;  Schultze,  a city  judge  or  village  bailiff,  1727, 
to  Pennsylvania;  Stauffer  (Stover),  dweller  on  a stauf  or  steep  cliff, 
or  at  Stauffen,  now  Hohenstauffen  Parish,  Wuerttemberg,  which  gave 
name  to  the  Hohenstauffen  royal  line,  1727,  to  Pennsylvania ; Spangler, 
tinker,  1727,  to  Pennsylvania;  Schwab,  a Swabian,  southwest  German, 
now  Swope;  Schwarz  (Schwartz,  Swartz),  black,  1727,  to  Pennsyl- 
vania; Suess,  sweet,  1729,  to  Pennsylvania;  Scharf,  sharp,  keen; 
Strauss,  ostrich,  1729,  to  Pennsylvania;  Ulrick,  rich  in  estate,  1727, 
to  Pennsylvania;  Weber,  a weaver,  generally  Anglicized ; Y takes  the 
place  of  J,  as  Yeakle,  German  Jaeckel. 
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McKallor  and  Allied  Families 

By  E.  D.  Clements,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

KALLOR  is  probably  a variant  spelling  of  the  surname 
MacKellar,  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
“Hilarius.”  As  early  as  1470  the  MacKellars  owned  the 
lands  of  Ardare,  in  Glassary  Parish,  Scotland.  On  Janu- 
ary 27,  1519,  Duncan  MacKellar,  of  Trochan,  signed  a bond  of  man- 
rent,  as  witness  to  same  at  Ardchattan.  Duncan  MacKellar,  of 
Ardare,  was  witness  to  another  similar  document.  May  25,  1520. 

(Frank  Adam:  “The  Clans,  Septs  and  Regiments  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,”  p.  132.) 


(The  M’Kellor  (McKallor)  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a lion  passant  azure  between  a bar  gemel  in  chief,  and  three  mullets  in 
base  gules. 

Crest — An  arm  in  armour  embowed  brandishing  a scimitar  proper. 

(Burke:  “Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry.”) 

Symbolic: 

The  shield  of  silver  signifies  purity  and  justice.  Blue  denotes  loyalty  and  truth. 

The  lion  portrays  the  bearer  as  a brave  and  fearless  warrior,  strong  of  body  and  wise 
in  council. 

The  bar  gemel  or  double  bar  represents  a beam  and  is  symbolic  of  strength  and 
solidity.  It  was  often  awarded  to  those  who  had  proved  themselves  staunch  supporters  of 
King  and  country.  Mullets  denote  exceptional  qualities  of  piety  and  virtue  whereby  the 
bearer  shines  like  a star  on  earth. 

The  armed  arm  with  the  scimitar  signifies  a fitness  and  ability  for  high  and  cour- 
ageous enterprises. 

I.  Archibald  McKallor,  the  first  member  of  this  family  to  come  to 
America,  came  to  this  country  with  his  brother,  Charles  McKallor,  and 
Captain  Lauchlin  Campbell,  who  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Isley,  Scot- 
land, with  thirty  families  in  1738  and  returned  the  following  year 
bringing  forty-one  other  families.  A third  party  came  in  1740.  There 
is  no  record  stating  which  of  these  parties  included  the  McKallor  fam- 
ily. Governor  Cosby,  of  New  York,  informed  them  that  100,000 
acres  of  vacant  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Colony  were  open  for 
settlement  by  Protestant  families,  and  they  applied  for  the  grant.  In 
the  petition,  dated  April  15,  1741,  Archibald  and  Charles  McKallor 
each  requested  one  thousand  acres.  A change  of  governors  occurred 
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soon  after  this  and  the  party  waited  in  vain  for  the  grant  upon  which 
they  planned  to  make  their  homes.  In  spite  of  their  petitions,  nothing 
was  done  and  year  after  year  passed  until  Campbell,  both  of  the 
McKallors,  and  many  other  heads  of  families  died  without  securing 
the  patent.  The  sons  of  Campbell  continued  the  struggle  and  in  1763 
secured  the  Argyle  Patent  for  land  in  what  is  now  Washington  County, 
New  York.  On  this  tract,  in  the  township  of  Argyle,  the  families  who 
came  to  America  with  their  father  finally  obtained  the  farms  for 
which  they  had  waited  so  long.  A list  of  these  families  compiled  at 
that  time  shows  that  Archibald  McKallor  was  of  the  original  party 
and  that  his  family,  in  1763,  consisted  of  his  wife,  two  sons  and  six 
daughters.  He  himself  was  dead,  and  four  of  the  children  were  of 
age.  According  to  family  records,  Charles  McKallor  married  Flor- 
ence McEachron,  also  a member  of  a pioneer  family  of  Argyle.  Don- 
ald McEachron  had  come  to  America  with  Captain  Lauchlin  Campbell 
and,  prior  to  settling  at  Argyle,  had  lived  at  Kakiate,  Orange  County, 
New  York,  where  some  of  his  children  were  born.  Another  member 
of  the  pioneer  party  was  Alexander  McNaughton,  who  lived  first  in 
Orange  County,  New  York,  then  at  Tappan,  Rockland  County,  and 
finally  acquired  land  in  Argyle,  for  which  he  had  waited  so  long.  The 
fact  that  both  the  McEachron  and  McNaughton  families  resided  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Hudson  Valley  between  the  time  of  their 
arrival  with  Lauchlin  Campbell  and  their  settling  at  Argyle,  may  indi- 
cate that  the  McKallors  also  lived  there,  as  they  were  all  of  the  same 
party  and,  in  the  case  of  the  McEachrons  and  the  McKallors, 
intermarried. 

Archibald  McKallor  died  in  Argyle,  New  York,  in  1763.  He 
married  Janet  Reed.  A Duncan  Reed  was  among  the  petitioners  for 
land  at  Argyle.  A list  of  communicants  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Argyle,  dated  May  1 1,  1797,  contains  the  name  of  “Genet” 
McKallor;  she  may  have  been  the  widow  or  one  of  the  daughters,  as 
not  all  the  names  of  the  children  are  known.  Children  (partial  list)  : 
I.  Dougall,  of  whom  further.  2.  Archibald,  born  about  1750;  listed 
in  the  census  of  1790  as  residing  at  Argyle  with  a wife;  died  April  30, 
1831  (inscription  almost  illegible),  and  buried  in  the  Old  Scotch 
Cemetery  between  Argyle  and  South  Argyle;  since  his  niece,  Elizabeth 
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McKallor,  inherited  his  farm,  he  probably  died  without  issue.  3. 
Elizabeth,  born  in  1756,  died  at  Argyle,  August  31,  1800;  married 
William  Bishop,  of  Argyle. 

(“New  York  Colonial  Manuscripts,  Land  Papers,”  State  Library, 
Vol.  XIII,  pp.  73,  76 ; Vol.  XVI,  p.  142.  “Records  of  Associate  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Argyle,  New  York.”  “Inscriptions  in  Old  Scotch 
Cemetery,  Argyle,  New  York.  “Census,  Argyle,  New  York,  1790.” 
C.  N.  Sinnett:  “Patten  Families  of  Argyle,  New  York,  and  Sand- 

wich, Illinois,”  pp.  8,  9.  Family  data.) 

II.  Dougall  McKallor,  son  of  Archibald  and  Janet  (Reed) 
McKallor,  was  born  about  1743,  and  located  at  Argyle,  Washington 
County,  New  York.  The  division  of  the  grant,  which  the  Scotch 
settlers  secured  there,  is  shown  in  the  “Land  Papers  of  the  Colony  of 
New  York.”  There  are  two  schedules,  one  showing  that  Dougall 
McKallor  secured  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  another  showing 
that  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  were  allotted  to  the  widow  and  eight 
children  of  Archibald  McKallor.  The  same  papers  show  that  Charles 
McKallor  left  a widow  and  seven  children  who  received  five  hundred 
acres  and  that  five  hundred  acres  were  allotted  to  Edward  McKallor. 
These  documents  prove  that  Dougall  was  the  son  of  Archibald,  and 
Edward  a son  of  Charles.  Dougall  McKallor  as  representative  of  his 
father  received  lot  22,  which  he  shared  with  his  brother  Archibald, 
and  which  remained  in  the  family  for  many  years.  Archibald  McKal- 
lor’s  will  is  not  recorded  at  Salem,  but  he  is  mentioned  in  a deed  by 
which  his  niece  Elizabeth,  who  inherited  his  portion,  sold  it  to  Anthony 
McKallor.  In  this  deed  Dougall  and  Archibald  are  described  as 
brothers.  In  addition  to  lot  22,  Dougall  McKallor  purchased  lot  21 
from  Archibald  McGilbray,  May  25,  1806.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
census  of  1790  as  residing  at  Argyle  with  two  sons  under  sixteen  and 
six  females  in  the  family.  Dougall  McKallor  died  April  6,  1830,  in 
the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  Scotch 
Cemetery  between  Argyle  and  South  Argyle.  Although  Dougall 
McKallor  made  his  mark  in  signing  his  will,  he  did  so  on  account  of  his 
age,  since  his  signature  appears  on  documents  concerning  the  Argyle 
Patent.  Among  the  many  names  appearing  on  these  petitions  prac- 
tically all  of  the  sturdy  Scotch  pioneers  signed  their  own  names.  In 
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founding  their  settlement,  they  immediately  provided  for  a church  and 
a school  for  which  a lot  of  five  hundred  acres  was  set  aside.  A portion 
of  it  is  still  the  property  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  South  Argyle. 
The  will  of  Dougall  McKallor  is  recorded  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court, 
of  Washington  County,  at  Salem,  New  York,  and  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  I Dougall  McKallor  of  the  town  of 
Argyle  County  of  Washington  State  of  New  York.  Considering  the 
uncertainty  of  this  mortal  life  and  being  of  sound  and  perfect  mind 
and  memory.  Blessed  be  Almight  God  for  the  same  do  make  and  pub- 
lish this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following  that 
is  to  say — first  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  oldest  son  Archibald 
McKaller  June,  the  west  half  of  my  farm  lot  No.  22  and  also  20  acres 
off  the  west  side  of  the  otherhalf  of  said  lot.  I also  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  youngest  Charles  McKaller  the  East  half  of  my  farm  lot 
excepting  the  above  mentioned  20  acres  and  I also  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  youngest  son  Charles  McKaller  my  two  town  lots  No.  21  and 
22  on  which  I now  live.  I also  obligate  my  two  sons  to  pay  all  my 
just  and  lawful  debts  with  which  I may  be  chargable  at  the  time  of  my 
decease  and  also  to  pay  each  of  them  Equal  parts  of  the  following 
legacies  which  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughters  and  grandson 
which  are  as  follows,  namely  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  oldest 
daughter  Mary  McEachron  one  hundred  ad  fifty  dollars  also  I give 
and  bequeath  unto  my  2nd  daughter  Elizabeth  McKaller  fifty  dollars. 
I also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  3rd  daughter  Catherine  McEachron 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 
fourth  daughter  Agnes  McKaller  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
together  with  my  household  furniture  beds  and  bedding  and  what  ever 
horned  cattle  I may  be  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  my  decease.  She  is 
also  to  have  the  part  of  my  house  which  I now  occupy  if  she  chooses  to 
live  in  it  so  long  as  she  remains  unmarried  and  I further  obligate  my 
two  sons  to  give  to  her  yearly  and  every  year  as  long  as  she  remains 
single  3 fleeces  of  wool  and  ten  pound  of  flax  each  of  them.  I also  give 
and  bequeath  unto  my  5th  daughter  Sarah  McKibben  fifty  dollars  I 
also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  grandson  Anthony  McKaller  fifty  dol- 
lars, the  above  mentioned  legacies  are  to  be  payed  to  the  several  lega- 
tees within  five  years  after  my  decease  and  further  whatever  live  stock 
I may  have  (excepting  horned  cattle)  at  the  time  of  my  decease  is  to 
be  sold  or  valued  and  the  values  there  of  to  be  equally  divided  between 
my  daughters.  I also  allow  my  son  Charles  to  give  unto  my  son  Archi- 
bald as  much  of  the  white  pine  timber  as  will  be  necessary  to  keep  his 
building  in  repair.  I hereby  appoint  John  Bishop,  Philip  McEachron 
and  Archibald  McKaller  June,  Executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
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testament  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  by  me  made.  In  witness 
whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  2nd  day  of  February 
in  the  year  of  our  lord  1830. 

Signed  sealed  published  and  de- 
clared by  the  above  named  Dou- 
gall  McKaller  to  be  his  last  will  his 

and  testament  in  the  presence  of  us  Dougall  X McKaller 
who  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  mark 

as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator. 

Archibald  Bishop 

John  Ferguson,  Jr. 

Margaret  Walker 
Recorded  July  5,  1830 

Dougall  McKallor  married  Katherine  McArthur,  who  died  Octo- 
ber 31,  1823,  aged  seventy-two  years.  She  is  buried  in  the  Old  Scotch 
Cemetery  between  Argyle  and  South  Argyle.  Children:  i.  Jane  (or 

Jennet),  born  in  1775,  baptized  February  6,  1776,  “Adam  Kilmer, 
and  Elizabeth  M’Caller  his  wife,”  sponsors;  died  October  ii,  1805; 
buried  in  Old  Scotch  Cemetery,  Argyle,  New  York.  2.  Elizabeth, 
born  in  1780,  died  April  30,  1849;  buried  in  the  Old  Scotch  Ceme- 
tery, Argyle,  New  York;  her  will,  dated  February  23,  1849,  was 
recorded  at  Salem,  New  York,  June  i,  1849,  mentions  her  sisters 
Nancy  and  Margaret  Walker,  Mary  and  Catherine;  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  sister  Catherine;  niece  Jane  Timmerman  and  her  daughter  Mar- 
tha, John  Kilmer,  “now  residing  with  me”;  nephew  McKaller  Kill- 
mer,  nephew  George  D.  Killmer,  nephew  William  Henry  Kilmer, 
nephew  Alexander  McEachron,  nephew  James  McEachron,  niece 
Margaret,  wife  of  John  I.  McEachron,  niece  Mariah  Barkly,  niece 
Martha  McKallor,  nephew  Quincy  McKaller,  niece  Jane  Armstrong, 
nephew  Charles  McEachron,  nephew  Archibald  McEachron,  nephew 
Thomas  McEachron,  Catherine  Harriet  and  Mary  Isabella,  daughter 
of  “my  brother  Charles  McKallor,”  and  nephew  Cornelius  McEach- 
ron. 3.  Mary,  born  at  Argyle,  New  York,  February  16,  1781 ; mar- 
ried Philip  McEachron;  their  son  Charles  is  buried  with  the  McKal- 
lors,  and  died  April  3,  1805,  aged  two  years.  4.  Archibald,  of  whom 
further.  5.  Catherine,  baptized  February  23,  1781,  Jeromy  Vinger 
and  Catherina  Vinger,  sponsors;  married  a McEachron.  6.  Agnes. 
7.  Sarah,  married  a McKibben.  8.  Charles,  married  Agnes,  and  they 
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had:  i.  Catharine,  ii.  Harriet,  iii.  Mary  Isabella.  9.  A son,  had: 
i.  Anthony,  mentioned  as  a grandson  in  the  will  of  Dougall  McKallor; 
resided  at  Argyle,  where  he  was  ordained  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1831;  died  intestate  March  2,  1875;  letters  of  administra- 
tion being  granted  to  his  widow  Martha  B.  McKallor  and  to  John  H. 
Ferguson,  March  ii,  1875;  he  had:  a.  Mary,  married  a Mr.  Kilmer 
and  removed  to  Delafield,  Waukesha  County,  Wisconsin,  b.  Amanda, 
married  William  Alexander,  of  Greenwich,  Washington  County,  and 
had  Anthony,  John,  Martha,  and  Marne,  c.  Jane,  married  John  Fer- 
guson, of  Argyle,  Washington  County,  and  had  Martha,  who  married 
a Mr.  Haskell,  d.  Julia,  married  a Mr.  Tucker,  and  removed  to 
Mount  Gilead,  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  and  had  Walter  G.  and 
Mona  Tucker.  10.  Nancy,  married  a Mr.  Walker,  ii.  Margaret, 
married  a Mr.  Walker;  letters  of  administration  were  granted  to  her 
niece  Margaret  Walker,  May  13,  i8?o. 

(“New  York  Colonial  Manuscripts,  Land  Papers,”  Vol.  XIII,  p. 
167.  “Deeds,”  County  Clerk’s  Office,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York,  Liber 
H,  p.  339 ; Liber  FF,  p.  229.  “Census  of  Argyle,  Washington  County, 
New  York,  1790.”  “Inscriptions  in  Old  Scotch  Cemetery,  Argyle, 
New  York.”  “Wills”  at  Surrogate’s  Court,  Salem,  Washington 
County,  New  York,  Book  A,  pp.  15-16;  Book  E,  pp.  16-19.  “Letters 
of  Administration,”  Surrogate’s  Court,  Salem,  New  York,  estates  of 
Anthony  McKallor,  Margaret  Walker,  and  Jane  Ferguson.  C.  John- 
son: “History  of  Washington  County,  New  York,”  pp.  230-32.  C.  N. 
Sinnett : “Patten  Family  of  Argyle,  New  York,  and  Sandwich,  Illinois,” 
pp.  8,  9.  A.  R.  Small:  “Robertson  Small  and  Related  Families,”  p. 
87.  “Records,  Reformed  Church,  Gallatin.”) 

III.  Archibald  McKallor,  son  of  Dougall  and  Katherine 
(McArthur)  McKallor,  was  born  in  1784,  and  resided  in  Argyle, 
Washington  County,  New  York.  He  died  December  13,  1849,  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  is  buried  in  the  Old  Scotch  Cemetery. 
He  inherited  the  west  side  of  his  father’s  farm  lot  No.  22,  and  on 
December  31,  1831,  purchased  from  Charles  McKallor  and  Agnes, 
his  wife,  fifty  acres  of  lot  43  of  the  Scots  Patent,  located  in  the  town 
of  Greenwich.  According  to  family  data,  Archibald  McKallor  mar- 
ried Jane  Little,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  name  should  read  Agnes  Lit- 
tle. Next  to  his  stone  in  the  cemetery  is  that  of  “Agnes,  wife  of  Archi- 
bald McKallor,”  died  March  23,  1823,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  her 
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age.  Next  to  her  stone  is  that  of  James  Little,  who  died  February  8, 
1833,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  stones  of  Agnes  and 
of  James  Little  are  similar  in  both  form  and  design.  Among  the  let- 
ters of  administration  at  Salem  is  that  of  Jane  Little,  of  Salem,  which 
was  granted  to  David  Little,  relationship  not  stated,  February  23, 
1813.  The  will  of  John  Little,  also  of  Salem,  is  dated  February  14, 
1806,  the  estate  being  left  to  his  widowed  mother  Jane  Little.  No 
other  Little  records  are  found  at  the  Surrogate’s  Court  prior  to  1850. 
Archibald  McKallor  died  intestate.  Letters  of  administration  were 
granted  to  his  widow  Virginia  M.  McKallor  and  to  H.  Belden  Scott, 
January  3,  1850.  Children:  i.  Jane,  born  August  16,  1808,  died 

February  8,  1851;  buried  at  Waterford,  New  York;  married  John 
Timmerman.  2.  Mary  L.,  died  September  13,  1881,  aged  seventy- 
one  years;  married  El.  Beldon  Scott,  of  Waterford,  New  York.  3. 
Martha,  resided  at  Waterford,  New  York.  4.  James,  born  in  1814, 
resided  at  Lysander,  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  and  later  at 
Waterford;  will  dated  May  22,  1867;  died  January  25,  1869;  mar- 
ried Maria  C.,  whose  will  is  dated  July  18,  1883;  children:  i. 

Theodore,  resided  at  River  Forest,  Cook  County,  Illinois,  ii.  Charles. 
5.  Charles,  resided  at  Naples,  Ontario  County,  New  York.  6.  Arthur, 
residence  unknown  in  1849.  7-  Thaddeus  Quincy,  of  whom  further. 

8.  Henry,  a minor  when  his  father  made  his  will  in  1849. 

(“Deeds,”  County  Clerk’s  Office,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York,  Liber 
EE,  p.  237.  “Inscriptions,  Old  Scotch  Cemetery,  Argyle,  New  York.” 
Records  at  Surrogate’s  Court,  Salem,  New  York,  “Wills,”  Book  II, 
PP-  157-58;  Book  XXI,  p.  698;  and  Box  ii6-a.  No.  14.  Letters  of 
administration  of  Estate  of  Jane  Little  and  Archibald  McKallor. 
Durkee:  “Epitaphs  of  Saratoga  County,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  113,  114, 

family  data.) 

IV.  Thaddeus  Quincy  McKallor,  son  of  Archibald  McKallor,  was 
born  at  Argyle,  Washington  County,  New  York,  July  13,  1828,  and 
died  in  Waterford,  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  in  1908.  He  is 
called  Quincy  McKallor  in  his  father’s  will.  For  a time  he  farmed  in 
New  York  State,  but  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  a planter  for 
a considerable  period,  later  returning  to  his  native  State. 

Thaddeus  Quincy  McKallor  married,  September  29,  1852,  Matilda 
Powers  Van  der  Kar.  (Van  Der  Kar  VI.)  Children:  i.  Virginia  M., 
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born  in  1863,  died  unmarried,  in  1922.  2.  Proudfit,  died  in  childhood. 
3.  Edgar  Cole,  of  whom  further. 

(G.  B.  Anderson:  “Our  County  and  Its  People,  a Descriptive  and 
Biographical  Record  of  Saratoga  County,  New  York,”  Part  III,  pp. 
65-66.  Durkee:  “Epitaphs  of  Saratoga  County,  New  York,”  Vol. 

Ill,  pp.  222,  223.) 

V.  Edgar  Cole  McKallor,  son  of  Thaddeus  Quincy  and  Matilda 
Powers  (Van  Der  Kar)  McKallor,  was  born  in  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, January  26,  1870,  and  died  in  Winchester,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1927.  During  his  early  boyhood  his  parents  removed  to 
Waterford,  New  York,  from  his  birthplace,  and  he  therefore  received 
his  early  education  in  Waterford.  After  attending  the  public  schools, 
he  became  associated  with  Dr.  Menzo  Barkman,  during  which  period 
he  entered  as  a student  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Union  College, 
Albany,  New  York,  graduating  as  a pharmacist  when  but  twenty  years 
of  age.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  succeeded  Dr.  Barkman  in  the 
retail  drug  business,  and  two  years  later  added  a branch  store  in  the 
same  city,  both  which  Mr.  McKallor  conducted  with  exceptional  ability 
and  success. 

His  qualifications  as  a shrewd  and  capable  business  man  demanded 
a larger  field,  and  in  1898  he  disposed  of  his  business  to  Mr.  T.  J. 
Scanned,  moving  to  Binghamton,  New  York,  to  assume  the  presidency 
of  the  Elk  Drug  Company,  which  under  his  direction  soon  became 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  wholesale  drug  concerns  in  New  York 
State,  and  which  he  later  purchased  in  1906.  He  at  that  time  reor- 
ganized this  company  as  the  E.  C.  McKallor  Drug  Company. 

In  connection  with  his  wholesale  business,  Mr.  McKallor  operated 
two  drug  stores  in  both  Binghamton  and  Elmira,  New  York,  thus  also 
participating  extensively  in  the  retail  business  of  the  State.  These 
establishments  were  known  as  the  Barkman  Drug  Stores. 

Mr.  McKallor  also  purchased  the  Gerity  Wholesale  Drug  Com- 
pany, of  Elmira,  and  merged  it,  as  a branch,  with  the  Binghamton 
wholesale  house.  During  this  period,  when  Mr.  McKallor  operated 
several  retail  stores,  his  great  executive  powers  were  given  full  play. 
He  became  known  throughout  the  trade  for  his  ability  to  handle  his 
several  stores  with  all  the  unity  and  personal  relationship  so  character- 
istic of  a smaller  business.  In  addition  to  his  achievements  in  the 
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wholesale  and  retail  field,  his  personal  magnetism  and  pleasing  char- 
acter won  for  him  esteem  and  affection  throughout  the  State.  He  was 
an  individual  who  readily  made  friends  and  whose  ability  in  this  direc- 
tion won  for  him  a large  and  loyal  clientele  among  retail  druggists  and 
consumers  of  pharmaceutical  products  over  a wide  expanse  of  territory. 

In  addition  to  his  business  activities,  Mr.  McKallor  was  a member 
of  a number  of  organizations,  including  the  New  York  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  and  the  National  Wholesale  Drug  Association, 
which  played  important  roles  in  the  drug  life  of  New  York  State.  He 
also  belonged  to  the  Binghamton  Club,  the  Binghamton  Country  Club, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  which  order 
his  affiliation  was  with  Otseningo  Lodge,  No.  435. 

He  became  ill  about  1920,  and  at  that  time  gave  up  his  active  con- 
cern with  business  affairs  and  went  to  live  in  Winchester,  Massachu- 
setts. From  that  time,  although  he  still  held  the  nominal  presidency 
and  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  opera- 
tion of  his  wholesale  and  retail  drug  interests,  he  actually  turned  over 
the  management  of  the  companies  to  Arch  B.  Hoover,  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 

Edgar  Cole  McKallor  married,  June  9,  1896,  Josephine  Mather. 
(Mather  X.)  Children:  i.  Ruth,  born  February  22,  1900;  mar- 

ried, October  9,  1923,  Richard  Edson  Rowse,  of  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts. Children:  i.  Richard  Edson,  Jr.,  born  June  16,  1925.  ii. 
Elizabeth  Mather,  born  January  27,  1929.  2.  Edgar  Mather,  born 

October  23,  1905;  since  1925  connected  with  the  drug  business  estab- 
lished by  his  father;  married,  March  i,  1930,  Eleanor  Martin,  of 
Cincinnati.  Children:  i.  Edgar  Mather,  Jr.,  born  May  30,  1931.  ii. 
Janet  Gorton,  born  September  10,  1932. 

The  death  of  Edgar  Cole  McKallor  brought  widespread  sorrow  to 
the  hearts  of  his  many  friends  and  to  all  whom  he  knew  and  befriended 
both  in  a business  and  personal  way.  Although  he  died  at  Winchester, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  home,  he  was  brought  to 
Binghamton  for  interment. 

His  passing  could  not  fail  to  have  created  a genuine  and  general 
sense  of  grief  where  he  was  known,  not  only  in  Binghamton  and 
Elmira,  the  centers  of  his  extensive  drug  interests,  but  throughout  the 
State  and  the  drug  industry  of  the  United  States.  For  he  came  to  be 
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considered  a leader  in  his  trade,  and  his  opinions  were  sought  by  many 
men  who  relied  implicitly  upon  the  excellent  business  judgment  of  Mr. 
McKallor  and  his  special  talent  for  clear  and  logical  reasoning,  which 
is  so  essential  to  business  success  or  any  other  kind  of  achievement. 
He  was,  indeed,  one  of  Binghamton’s  and  New  York  State’s  most  sub- 
stantial and  useful  citizens. 

(Family  data.  Ibid.) 


(The  Mather  Line) 

Arms — Ermine  on  a fesse  wavy  azure,  three  lions  rampant  or. 

Crest — A lion  sejant  or. 

Motto — Sunt  fortia  pectora  nobis. 

(E.  H.  Mather:  “Lineage  of  Reverend  Richard  Mather,”  p.  27.) 

Symbolic: 

The  shield  is  ermine,  which,  like  all  furs,  is  the  perfect  emblem  of  dignity  and  honor 
and  symbolic  of  superiority  and  rank. 

Blue  signifies  loyalty  and  truth. 

Representing  the  girdle  of  honor  worn  by  ancient  warriors,  the  fesse  denotes  a readi- 
ness at  all  times  to  serve  the  public. 

The  lions  of  both  arms  and  crest  are  emblematic  of  an  extremely  courageous  and 
resolute  warrior. 

Motto — Sunt  fortia  pectora  nobis.  (Our  hearts  are  brave.) 

Authorities  seem  to  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  the  surname  Mather. 
One  gives  it  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  baptismal  surnames,  from 
“the  son  of  Madur,”  another  derives  it  from  a locality,  there  being  a 
village  of  this  name  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus  or  Ecclescraig  in  Kin- 
cardineshire. Still  another  assigns  it  to  the  group  of  occupative  sur- 
names, derived  from  “the  mather”  or  “the  mower.” 

From  the  parish  of  Winwick  in  Lancashire  came  the  family  herein 
traced.  This  family  sent  to  Colonial  America  a representative  of  the 
best  type  for  the  spiritual  development  of  a new  colony.  Through  the 
history  of  New  England,  the  name  Mather  and  the  church  have  been 
synonymous.  No  brighter  names  stand  in  Massachusetts  early  history 
than  those  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather’s  immediate  descendants.  Dr. 
Increase  Mather  and  Cotton  Mather,  who  were  instrumental  not  only 
in  shaping  the  institutions  and  character  of  that  renewed  commonwealth, 
but  in  giving  tone  to  the  liberal  sentiments  that  finally  culminated  in 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  self-government. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United 

Kingdom.”  H.  M.  Lippincott:  “The  Mather  Family,”  pp.  1-3.) 
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/.  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  progenitor  of  this  family  in  America, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Abrams)  Mather,  and  grandson  of 
John  Mather,  of  Lowton,  Winwick  Parish,  Lancashire,  England,  was 
born  in  Lowton,  England,  in  1596,  and  died  in  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts, April  22,  1669.  His  journal  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his 
life  and  the  facts  of  embarkation  from  England  in  his  time.  He  was 
educated  at  Winwick  School  from  which  he  went  as  instructor  to  Tox- 
teth  Park  near  Liverpool,  in  1611.  From  here  he  went  to  Oxford 
University,  and  returned  to  Toxteth  as  a minister  in  1618.  After  his 
marriage.  Rev.  Richard  Mather  bought  a house  at  Much  Woolton, 
near  Toxteth,  and  preached  regularly,  but  came  under  criticism  for 
non-conformity.  He,  therefore,  left  England,  emigrating  to  America, 
and  came  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August  17,  1635.  Rev.  Richard 
Mather  was  the  third  minister  of  the  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
Church,  August  23,  1636.  As  a writer  he  published  several  pamphlets 
and  articles  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  England  and  America  he  was 
known  as  a man  of  exceptional  mental  power  and  from  him  descended 
a line  of  able  men  of  the  church  and  secular  life  as  well. 

Rev.  Richard  Mather  married  (first),  in  September,  1624,  Cath- 
erine Hoult,  who  died  in  1655,  daughter  of  Edmund  Hoult.  He 
married  (second),  August  26,  1656,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Hawkridge-Story) 
Cotton,  who  died  May  27,  1676,  daughter  of  Richard  Hawkridge, 
and  widow  of  (first)  William  Story,  and  (second)  Rev.  John  Cotton. 
Children  of  the  first  marriage:  i.  Rev.  Samuel,  born  May  13,  1626, 

died  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  October  29,  1671;  married  Miss  Stevens, 
sister  of  Sir.  John  Stevens,  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  2.  Timothy,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Rev.  Nathaniel,  born  in  Liverpool,  March  20,  1630,  died 
in  London,  July  26,  1697;  married  Maria  Benn,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Benn.  4.  Joseph,  born  in  1634,  died  young.  5.  Rev.  Eleazor, 
born  May  13,  1637,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  July  24, 

1669;  married,  September  29,  1659,  Esther  Warham,  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Warham.  6.  Rev.  Dr.  Increase,  born  at  Dorchester,  Mas- 
sachusetts June  21,  1639,  died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August 
23,  1723.  Increase  Mather  lived  a long,  active  life,  marked  by 
continual  writing  and  quarreling.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
admitted  to  Harvard  College.  He  also  studied  in  Dublin.  On 
May  27,  1664,  he  was  installed  over  North  Church.  In  1681,  when 
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he  was  forty-two  years  old,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  Harvard 
College.  He  was  the  first  native  born  president  of  Harvard.  He 
served  for  one  year,  from  i68i  to  1682,  was  reelected  in  1684,  ^nd 
continued  as  president  for  seventeen  years  until  1701.  In  1688,  Rev. 
Increase  Mather  was  sent  by  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain  to  intercede 
in  their  behalf  and  get  a new  charter.  He  was  successful  and  returned 
in  1692  after  several  interviews  with  the  King.  He  was  given  the 
power  to  make  all  the  appointments  under  the  new  charter.  The  min-  - 
ister’s  window  in  the  Second  Church  of  Boston  represents  the  protest  of 
Increase  Mather  against  the  surrender  of  the  Colony  Charter  to  the 
English  Commission.  Rev.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  married  (first) 
Maria  Cotton,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  and  (second)  Ann 
Lake,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Lake.  Cotton  Mather,  son  of  his 
first  marriage,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  early  New  England 
divines.  “It  was  Cotton  Mather,  grandson  of  Richard  Mather  and 
John  Cotton,  in  whom  the  old  Adam  was  rampant.  In  him  the  best 
and  worst  traits  were  strongly  marked.  He  was  the  greatest  man  New 
England  produced  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  even 
more  learned  than  his  father.  Cotton  Mather’s  literary  output  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  American  author.”  Cotton  Mather 
died  in  Boston,  February  13,  1728,  aged  sixty-five. 

(H.  E.  Mather:  “Lineage  of  Reverend  Richard  Mather,”  pp. 

32-38,  52,  55,  57,  61.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,”  Vol.  LIX,  p.  349.  J.  Farmer:  “Genealogical  Register  of 
Early  Settlers  of  New  England,”  p.  19 1.  “Lines  of  Descent  from 
Honored  New  England  Ancestors,”  p.  46.  T.  H.  Hughes:  “Ameri- 
can Ancestry,”  Vol.  I,  p.  53.) 

II.  Timothy  Mather,  son  of  Rev.  Richard  and  Catherine  (Hoult) 
Mather,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1628,  and  died  in  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts,  January  14,  1684,  as  the  result  of  a fall  from 
a scaffold  in  the  barn.  He  was  the  only  one  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather’s 
sons  who  did  not  become  a preacher.  He  was  called  the  “Mather 
farmer.” 

Timothy  Mather  married  (first),  about  1650,  Catherine,  or,  as 
she  is  sometimes  called,  Elizabeth  Atherton.  (Atherton  II.)  He 
married  (second),  March  20,  1678-79,  Elizabeth  Weeks,  who  was 
born  October  18,  1657,  ‘^‘ed  February  19,  1710,  the  daughter  of 

Amiel  Weeks.  Children  of  the  first  marriage,  born  in  Dorchester, 
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Massachusetts:  i.  Rev.  Samuel,  born  July  5,  1650,  died  March  8, 

1727-28;  married  Hannah  Treat;  was  a minister  in  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, for  forty-five  years,  and  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. 2.  Richard,  of  whom  further.  3.  Catherine,  born  January  6, 
1655-56,  died  in  1694,  unmarried.  4.  Nathaniel,  born  September  2, 
1658.  5.  Joseph,  born  May  25,  1661,  died  January  8,  1690-91 ; mar- 
ried, June  20,  1689,  Sarah  Clapp.  6.  Atherton,  born  October  4,  1663, 
died  November  9,  1734;  married  (first)  Rebecca  Stoughton;  (sec- 
ond), October  24,  1705,  Mary  Lamb. 

(H.  E.  Mather:  “Lineage  of  Reverend  Richard  Mather,”  pp. 

54-55.  “Lines  of  Descent  from  Honored  New  England  Ancestors,” 
pp.  46-47.  M.  Goodwin:  “Genealogical  Notes  of  Connecticut  and 

Massachusetts,”  p.  151.  H.  R.  Stiles:  “History  and  Genealogy  of 

Ancient  Windsor,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  482-83.) 

III.  Richard  Mather,  son  of  Timothy  and  Catherine  (or  Eliza- 
beth) (Atherton)  Mather,  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
December  20,  1653,  and  died  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  August  17,  1688. 
He  was  a farmer  and  removed  after  his  marriage  from  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  to  Lyme,  Connecticut,  where  in  1687  he  is  recorded  as 
a purchaser  of  a tract  of  land.  His  early  death  leaves  little  of  bio- 
graphical matter  to  record,  yet  his  descendants  far  out-number  those  of 
other  branches. 

Richard  Mather  married,  July  i,  1680,  Catherine  Wise.  (Wise 
II.)  Children:  i.  Captain  Timothy,  born  March  20,  1681,  died  July 
25)  1755;  married  Sarah  Noyes.  2.  Elizabeth,  born  November  20, 
1683  ; married  Zachariah  Sill.  3.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  4.  Lieu- 
tenant Joseph,  born  January  29,  1686,  died  September  30,  1749;  mar- 
ried Phoebe. 

(H.  E.  Mather:  “Lineage  of  Reverend  Richard  Mather,”  p.  75.) 

IV.  son  of  Richard  and  Catherine  (Wise)  Mather, 

was  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  January  2,  1683-84,  and  died  there 
July  17,  1725.  He  married,  January  i,  1711-12,  Deborah  Champion 
or  Deborah  Wade  (as  given  by  F.  B.  Trowbridge  in  his  “Champion 
Note  Genealogy,”  p.  32.)  Children,  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut:  i. 

Richard,  of  whom  further.  2.  Mary,  born  November  14,  1715;  mar- 
ried (probably)  Solomon  Kelsey.  3*  Deborah,  born  January  15,  1718, 
died  January  21,  1775;  married,  November  ii,  1742,  Benjamin  Mar- 
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vin.  4.  Lucy,  born  December  18,  1720,  died  October  17,  1796;  mar- 
ried (first),  May  24,  1744,  Nathaniel  Peck;  (second),  September  22, 
1783,  John  Sill.  5.  Mehitable,  born  December  28,  1723,  died  in  1741. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  106-07,  129.) 

V.  Richard  Mather,  son  of  Samuel  and  Deborah  (Champion  or 

Wade)  Mather,  was  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  December  22,  1712. 
He  married.  May  18,  1742,  Deborah  Ely.  (Ely  IV.)  Children, 
born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut:  i.  Mehitable,  born  March  7,  1743;  mar- 
ried Major-General  Samuel  Holden  Parsons.  2.  Samuel,  born  Febru- 
ary 22,  1745,  died  in  1809;  married,  November  14,  1765,  Lois  Gris- 
wold. 3.  William,  born  September  15,  1746,  died  September  24, 
1746.  4.  William,  of  whom  further.  5.  Captain  Elias,  born  February 
10,  1750,  died  August  30,  1788;  married,  October  17,  1771,  Lucinda 
Lee.  6.  Deborah,  born  October  3,  1752,  died  in  1816;  married  Cap- 
tain Ezra  Lee.  7.  Ezra,  born  February  25,  1755,  died  June  4,  1755. 
8.  Ezra,  born  April  27,  1756,  died  November  10,  1758.  9.  Captain 
Sylvester,  born  September  i,  1758,  died  in  1810  (lost  at  sea)  ; mar- 
ried, May  22,  1788,  Elizabeth  Wait.  10.  Polly,  born  March  31, 
1760;  married,  January  13,  1780,  William  Champlin.  ii.  Lucia, 
born  March  13,  1763.  12.  Richard,  born  July  4,  1765;  married 

Eunice  Caulkins. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  128,  162-63.) 

VI.  son  of  Richard  and  Deborah  (Ely)  Mather, 

was  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  November  21,  1747,  and  died  in  1835. 
He  lived  for  a while  in  Lyme,  but  after  his  marriage  he  removed  to 
Massachusetts.  William  Mather  married.  May  i,  1768,  Rhoda  Mar- 
vin. (Marvin  V.)  Children:  i.  Lucy,  born  in  1767;  married  Old- 

erston  Pratt.  2.  Mary,  born  December  ii,  1769;  married,  in  1792, 
Alvin  Holcomb.  3.  Ezra,  of  whom  further.  4.  Eunice,  born  Decem- 
ber 20,  1776,  died  April  14,  1858;  married,  in  March,  1795,  Thad- 
deus  Granger.  5.  Abigail,  married  Henry  Shook.  6.  Betsey,  married 
Andrew  Deming.  7.  William,  born  in  1782,  died  June  22,  1874;  mar- 
ried, in  1806,  Rhoda  Loomis.  8.  Richard,  married  Sally  Stiles.  9. 
Rhoda,  married  Roswell  Brown.  10.  Phebe,  died  in  1833;  married, 
in  1808,  Timothy  Andrews. 

(Ibid.,  p.  163.  M.  Goodwin:  “Genealogical  Notes  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,”  p.  153.) 
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VII.  son  of  William  and  Rhoda  (Marvin)  Mather, 
was  born  in  Southwick,  Massachusetts,  February  4,  1772,  and  died  in 
Troy,  New  York,  in  1843.  He  married  Elizabeth  Olds.  (Olds  V.) 
Children:  i.  Betsey.  2.  Amelia,  married  Abram  Bennett.  3.  Mary. 
4.  Heman,  of  whom  further.  5.  Horace,  born  December  19,  1811; 
married  Mary  H.  Folsom.  6.  Julia.  7.  Rhoda,  married  Dennis 
Margenie. 

(H.  E.  Mather:  “Lineage  of  Reverend  Richard  Mather,”  pp. 

163,  232.) 

VIII.  Heman  Mather,  son  of  Ezra  and  Elizabeth  (Olds)  Mather, 
was  born  in  Moreau,  New  York,  March  16,  1809,  and  died  in  West 
Troy,  New  York,  June  8,  1868.  Mr.  Mather  at  his  death  was  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year,  and  had  been  a resident  of  West  Troy  for  the  past 
twenty-eight  years.  As  a leading  timber  merchant  with  strict  adher- 
ence to  business,  he  had  acquired  considerable  wealth,  and  to  carry  out 
a long  cherished  idea  of  spending  his  latter  life  in  the  country,  pur- 
chased a farm  a short  distance  from  the  village,  and  erected  a beauti- 
ful residence,  which  unfortunately  he  occupied  but  two  months  prior  to 
his  death.  How  true  are  the  words,  “Man  proposes  but  God  dis- 
poses.” Mr.  Mather  occupied  numerous  positions  of  trust  during  his 
life  including  that  of  president  of  the  village,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  West  Troy,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Heman  Mather  married,  in  October,  1832,  Eliza  Derby.  (Derby 
III.)  Children:  i.  Elizabeth,  born  July  2,  1 833.  2.  Josephine,  born 
August  6,  1835,  died  November  4,  1914;  married.  May  4,  1858, 
Taylor  Lewis,  M.  D.  3.  Charles  Lyman,  of  whom  further.  4.  Mary 
Eliza,  born  in  West  Troy,  October  9,  1842,  died  August  ii,  1929; 
married,  September  5,  1866,  Samuel  Hull  Brooks.  5.  Heman,  died 
young.  6.  Heman,  died  young. 

(H.  E.  Mather:  “Lineage  of  Reverend  Richard  Mather,”  pp. 

232,  369,  370.  “D.  A.  R.  Lineage  Books,”  Vol.  VIII,  p.  192;  Vol. 
XXIII,  p.  178  ; Vol.  XXIX,  p.  234.  Family  data.) 

IX.  Charles  Lyman  Mather,  son  of  Heman  and  Eliza  (Derby) 
Mather,  was  born  in  Sand  Lake,  New  York,  May  22,  1839,  and  died 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  October  24,  1904. 
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Charles  Lyman  Mather  removed  with  his  parents  when  he  was 
very  young  to  West  Troy.  After  completing  his  education,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  lumber  industry  for  several  years,  but  later  turned  to 
the  lime  and  cement  business.  He  had  been  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness life  for  about  twenty  years  before  his  death.  Mr.  Mather  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Reformed  Church,  and  was  also  a Scottish  and 
York  Rite  Mason.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  residents  of  Water- 
vliet.  New  York.  In  February,  1904,  Mr.  Mather  went  to  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Alexander  Brown,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  hoping 
that  a change  of  climate  might  benefit  his  health.  The  trip  was  to  no 
avail,  however,  and  in  October,  1904,  Mr.  Mather  died. 

Charles  Lyman  Mather  married,  October  23,  1861,  Sarah  Ayres. 
(Ayres  VII.)  Children,  born  in  Watervliet,  New  York:  i.  Caroline 
Ayres,  born  September  22,  1862,  died  September  22,  1894;  married, 
September  21,  1882,  John  Lawrence  Liney;  child:  Sarah  M.,  born 
July  14,  1886;  married  Frederick  Hall.  2.  Josephine,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 3.  Nancy  Ayres,  born  January  12,  1874;  married  Alexander 
Brown,  at  West  Troy,  New  York,  later  of  Denver,  Colorado.  4. 
Heman,  born  December  31,  1875. 

(H.  E.  Mather:  “Lineage  of  Reverend  Richard  Mather,”  p. 

471.  G.  B.  Anderson:  “Our  County  and  Its  People;  Saratoga 

County,  New  York,”  Part  III,  p.  65.  Family  data.) 

X.  Josephine  Mather,  daughter  of  Charles  L.  and  Sarah  (Ayres) 
Mather,  was  born  April  4,  1871.  She  married  Edgar  Cole  McKallor. 
(McKallor  V.) 

(G.  B.  Anderson:  “Our  County  and  Its  People;  Saratoga  County, 
New  York,”  Part  III,  p.  65.) 

(The  Eyre  (Ayres)  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  on  a chevron  sable  three  quatrefoils  or. 

Crest — On  a cap  of  maintenance  proper  a booted  and  armed  leg,  couped  at  the  thigh, 
quarterly  argent  and  sable  spur  or. 

Motto — Virtiis  sola  invicta.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Symbolic: 

The  shield  of  silver  signifies  purity  and  justice.  Black  denotes  constancy. 
Representing  the  rooftree  of  a house,  the  chevron  stands  for  protection  and  was 
awarded  for  the  achievement  of  some  notable  enterprise. 

Quatrefoils  signify  good  luck. 

The  cap  of  maintenance  is  emblematic  of  dignity  and  honor. 

The  armed  and  booted  leg  of  the  crest  signifies  the  bearer  tr  he  fitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  high  and  worthy  enterprises. 

Motto — Virtus  sola  invicta.  (Virtue  alone  unconquered.) 

Variously  spelled  Ayres,  Ayars,  Ayers,  Eyres,  Eyer,  Ayre,  the 
family  name  Ayres  is  a nickname  signifying  “the  son  of  the  heir.”  In 
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the  Hundred  Rolls  of  County  Salop,  1273  A.  D.,  we  find  John  fU.  Aer, 
and  in  those  of  Lincolnshire,  we  find  Henry  Ayer.  The  Ayres  family 
is  presumably  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  the  original  spelling  of  the 
name  being  Ayr,  after  the  River  Ayr  in  Scotland.  Three  brothers, 
bearing  this  family  name,  came  from  England  and  settled  in  this  coun- 
try prior  to  the  Revolution.  One  made  his  home  in  Massachusetts, 
one  in  Connecticut,  and  the  third  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  with  the  Con- 
necticut branch  that  we  are  particularly  concerned. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  W.  R. 
Cutter:  “Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 

cut,” Vol.  Ill,  p.  570.) 

I.  Richard  Ayres,  immigrant  ancestor  from  England,  settled  in 

Stamford,  Connecticut,  about  1640.  He  died  in  Bedford  Parish,  now 
New  York,  after  1718.  Richard  Ayres  married  Mary,  who  died 
January  19,  1715-16.  Children,  born  in  Stamford,  Connecticut:  i. 

Philip,  married  Margaret  Massman,  and  resided  in  Bedford,  New 
York.  2.  Lawrence,  died  in  1712.  3.  A daughter,  married  Samuel 

Wood,  and  lived  in  Bedford,  New  York.  4.  Richard,  Jr.,  of  whom 
further. 

(J.  N.  States:  “Genealogy  of  the  Ayres  Family  of  Fairfield 

County,  Connecticut,”  pp.  10,  ii.) 

II.  Richard  Ayres,  Ir.,  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  Ayres,  died  April 

5,  1719.  He  married,  December  12,  1712,  Abigail  Buxton,  who  mar- 
ried (second)  John  Mott,  and  died  in  December,  1759.  Children, 
born  at  Stamford,  Connecticut:  i.  A son,  born  in  1713.  2.  John,  born 
October  9,  1714.  3.  Ebenezer,  of  whom  further.  4.  Mary,  born 

April  2,  1718. 

( J.  N.  States : “Genealogy  of  the  Ayres  Family  of  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut,”  p.  1 1.) 

III.  Ebenezer  Ayres,  son  of  Richard  Ayres,  Jr.,  and  Abigail  (Bux- 

ton) Ayres,  was  born  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  May  20,  1716,  and 
died  there.  He  served  in  the  Revolution  in  Captain  Reuben  Schofield’s 
company,  marching  April  10,  1780,  discharged  January  i,  1781,  in  a 
regiment  of  militia  from  Stamford.  Ebenezer  Ayres  married,  Febru- 
ary  14,  I739>  Elizabeth  Holly.  Children:  i.  Ebenezer,  born  May 

15,  1740,  died  young.  2.  Reuben,  born  September  29,  1741;  mar- 
ried Abigail  Scofield,  born  November  9,  1743,  died  October  28,  18 1 — . 
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3.  Lydia,  born  in  1744,  died  April  26,  1805  ; married  Captain  Reuben 
Scofield.  4.  Jonathan,  of  whom  further.  5.  Bradley,  born  in  J751- 
1752,  died  April  28,  1825;  married  Sarah.  6.  Mary,  married,  Octo- 
ber II,  1770,  John  Waring,  of  Stanwich.  7.  Elizabeth,  married, 
November  3,  1774,  William  Scofield.  8.  Hannah,  married  probably 
John  Bates,  fourth. 

(“Connecticut  Men  in  the  Revolution,”  p.  558.  J.  N.  States: 
“Genealogy  of  the  Ayres  Family,”  p.  12.  “Fairfield  County,  Con- 
necticut, Abstract  of  Probate  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  166.) 

IV.  Jonathan  Ayres,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Holly) 

Ayres,  was  born  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  in  1750,  and  died  in  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut,  December  8,  1826.  He  was  a corporal  in  Cap- 
tain Reuben  Scofield’s  company.  Colonel  John  Mead’s  (ninth)  regi- 
ment, June  18  to  July  17,  1779.  Jonathan  Ayres  married,  in  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  July  21,  1771,  Deborah  Scofield,  born  in  1750,  died 
January  30,  1828.  Children:  i.  Ebenezer,  born  July  21,  1772  ; mar- 

ried (first),  November  5,  1794,  Thankful  Lockwood;  married  (sec- 
ond) a Miss  Hoyt.  2.  Sally,  born  March  27,  1774;  married  (first), 
November  26,  1794,  Seth  Weed;  (second)  a Mr.  Hoyt.  3.  Amos, 
born  November  10,  1776,  died  April  20,  1849;  married,  November 
16,  1797,  Hannah  Lockwood,  who  died  December  8,  i860,  aged 
eighty-one.  4.  Jared,  born  December  29,  1778;  married  (first),  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1800,  Polly  Lockwood,  who  died  March  16,  1803,  aged 
twenty-five;  married  (second),  October  9,  1803,  Dinah  Benedict.  5. 
Betsey,  born  November  6,  1780,  died  March  26,  1866,  unmarried.  6. 
Frederick,  of  whom  further.  7.  Polly,  born  September  13,  1784,  died 
January  27,  1858,  unmarried.  8.  Deborah,  born  November  24,  1786, 
died  April  6,  1872,  unmarried.  9.  Minott,  born  May  2,  1791;  mar- 
ried (first)  Hannah  Lockwood;  (second)  Sarah  Weed;  (third) 
Lucretia  Raymond. 

(“Connecticut  Men  in  the  Revolution,”  p.  554.  J.  N.  States: 
“Genealogy  of  the  Ayres  Family  of  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,” 

pp.  14-15-) 

V.  Frederick  Ayres,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Deborah  (Scofield) 

Ayres,  was  born  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  September  26,  1782,  and 
died  at  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  May  i,  1854.  He  married,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1807,  Rebecca  Seymour.  (Seymour  VII.)  Children,  born 
in  New  Canaan,  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut:  i.  Chauncey,  born 
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August  14,  1808,  died  April  14,  1903;  married,  August  14,  1831, 
Deborah  Ann  Percival.  2.  William  Henry.  3.  Frederick  Seymour, 
of  whom  further.  4.  James  E.  5.Lovina;  married  John  Purves.  6. 
Rebecca,  born  in  1822,  died  March  19,  1834.  7.  Caroline  E.,  born 

in  1829,  died  May  18,  1843. 

(J.  N.  States:  “Genealogy  of  the  Ayres  Family,”  p.  16.  W.  R. 
Cutter:  “Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut,” Vol.  Ill,  p.  1590.  C.  M.  Selleck:  “Norwalk,”  p.  89.) 

VI.  Frederick  Seymour  Ayres,  son  of  Frederick  and  Rebecca  (Sey- 
mour) Ayres,  was  born  at  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  October  22, 
1814,  and  died  in  Port  Huron,  Michigan.  After  a brief  business  expe- 
rience in  New  Canaan,  he  removed  to  West  Troy,  near  the  Water- 
vliet.  New  York,  United  States  Arsenal  in  Albany  County,  but  finally 
removed  to  Port  Huron,  St.  Clair  County,  Michigan. 

Frederick  Seymour  Ayres  married  Nancy  Raymond.  (Raymond 
VII.)  Children:  i.  James  S.,  born  August  30,  1838;  married  (first), 
October,  1869,  Annie  Ebans;  (second),  February  7,  1884,  Sarah 
Ebans.  2.  Sarah,  of  whom  further,  3.  Ebenezer.  4.  Carrie,  born 
February  i,  1844;  married,  February  21,  1866,  Colonel  Frederick 
St.  John  Lockwood,  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

(C.  M.  Selleck:  “Norwalk,”  p.  301.  Family  data.j 

VII.  Sarah  Ayres,  according  to  family  data,  daughter  of  Fred- 
erick Seymour  and  Nancy  (Raymond)  Ayres,  died  July  3,  1912.  She 
married  Charles  Lyman  Mather.  (Mather  IX.) 

(Family  data.  Meyers:  “History  of  the  City  of  Watervliet, 

New  York,”  p.  37.) 

(The  Raymond  Line) 

Arms — Sable,  a chevron  between  three  eagles  displayed  argent  on  a chief  of  the  last  a 
bend  engrailed  between  two  martlets  of  the  first. 

Crest — A dragon’s  head  erased  or,  ducally  gorged  gules. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Symbolic: 

The  shield  is  black,  which  stands  for  constancy.  Silver  denotes  purity  and  justice. 

Representing  the  rooftree  of  a house,  the  chevron  denotes  protection  and  was  awarded 
for  the  achievement  of  some  notable  enterprise. 

Eagles  are  symbolic  of  a noble  nature  and  true  magnanimity  and  fortitude  of  mind. 

The  chief  stands  for  leadership  and  command ; the  bend  also  was  awarded  for  those 
qualities,  and  the  martlets  represent  promptness  in  the  dispatch  of  business. 

The  dragon  is  symbolic  of  a most  valiant  defender  of  treasure. 

The  Raymonds  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  ramified  of 
families.  The  patronymic  is  derived  from  the  old  Teutonic  Ragin- 
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mund,  which  became  shortened  to  Raimund.  Raymond  and  Rayment 
were  the  English  forms,  while  the  French  equivalent  was  Raimonde 
and  Raymonde. 

Richard  Raymond,  the  American  progenitor  of  the  family  traced 
herewith,  was  evidently  the  earliest,  by  about  eighteen  years,  to  settle 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  of  the  three  men  named  Raymond  who  w^ere 
among  the  pioneers  of  that  town.  The  other  two,  William  and  John, 
were  sons  of  George  Rayment,  of  the  parish  of  St.  John’s,  Glaston, 
County  Somerset,  England,  and  were  mentioned  in  their  father’s  will, 
in  1651,  as  being  in  New  England.  The  eminent  author  of  “Genea- 
logical Gleanings  in  England,”  Henry  F.  Waters,  A.  M.,  stated,  in 
1894,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  slightest  evidence  of  a relationship 
between  Richard  Raymond,  of  Salem,  Norwalk  and  Saybrook,  and  the 
two  brothers,  William  and  John,  above  mentioned. 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  “New  Eng- 

land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  136.  C. 
M.  Selleck:  “Norwalk,”  pp.  78,  124.) 

/.  Richard  Raymond  was  admitted  a freeman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony,  May  14,  1634.  He  was  a resident  of  Salem  as  late  as 
April,  1653,  and  there  is  documentary  evidence  that  he  was  in  Nor- 
walk, Connecticut,  as  early  as  1654.  In  1660  he  sold  one-quarter  part 
of  “the  good  Ketch  called  the  Hopewell  of  Salem,  of  the  burthen  of 
thirty  tons,  now  being  or  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Boston.” 
Another  account  has  it  that  Richard  Raiment,  of  Salem,  sold  on  June 
1 1,  1660,  to  John  Scott,  half  a ketch.  He  did  a coasting  trade  along 
the  Long  Island  Sound  and  East  River  as  far  south  as  Manhattan 
Island,  New  York.  Richard  Raymond,  of  Salem,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts,  bought,  October  21,  1662,  a forty-one  acre  lot  of 
Ralph  Keeler,  including  “my  housings  contained  at  present  within  my 
homelot  and  cow  yard,  together  with  all  the  conveniences  and  appoint- 
ments, thereunto  belonging,  as  videlect,  the  house-floors,  doors,  glass 
windows,  shelves  or  ought  else  that  may  properly  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  same,  ....  and  to  frame  and  erect  a new'  building  adjoining 
the  same,  clapboarding  the  sides  and  ends  as  high  as  the  upper  ways,” 
for  all  of  which  the  price  was  £42.  The  southw^est  corner  of  the  lot 
was  occupied  in  1896  by  W.  S.  Hanford,  of  East  Norw'alk. 
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Richard  Raymond  removed  in  1664  to  Saybrook,  Connecticut. 
Richard  Raymond,  Sr.,  and  Lydia  Raymond  were  two  of  the  many 
legatees  named  in  the  will  of  Joshua  Uncas,  Indian  Sachem,  of  Lyme, 
Connecticut.  To  each  of  them  he  bequeathed  two  thousand  acres  of 
land.  Most  of  the  legatees  of  this  will,  dated  February  29,  1675 
(1675-76),  are  mentioned  as  being  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut.  Rich- 
ard Raymond  died  in  Saybrook  in  1692,  aged  about  ninety. 

His  wife,  who  with  him  was  a member  of  the  first  church  in  Salem 
in  1636,  was  Judith.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  mother  of  his 
children.  The  Lydia  Raymond,  named  in  the  will  of  Uncas,  may  have 
been  a second  wife  of  Richard  Raymond.  Children,  all  except  the 
first,  baptized  at  Salem:  i.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Barsheba 

(Bathsheba),  baptized  5 mo.  1637;  married,  at  Salem,  5 mo.  29, 
1659,  Humphry  Coomes.  3.  Joshua,  baptized  i mo.  3,  1639,  died 
April  24,  1678;  married,  December  10,  1659,  Elizabeth  Smith.  4. 
Lemuel,  baptized  ii  mo.  3,  1640;  no  record  of  him  is  found  later 
than  March  22,  1660.  5.  Hannah,  baptized  12  mo.  12,  1642,  died 

December  18,  1717;  married  Oliver  Manwaring.  6.  Samuel,  bap- 
tized 5 mo.  13,  1645,  died  after  1700;  married  Mary  Smith.  7. 
Richard,  baptized  January  2,  1647;  that  he  was  living  in  1675  is 
implied  in  the  will  of  Joshua  Uncas,  who  calls  his  father  “Richard 
Raymond  Senr.” ; the  inventory  of  Richard  Raymond,  Jr.,  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  County  Court  in  1680.  8.  Elizabeth,  baptized  2 mo.  28, 

1650.  9.  Daniel,  baptized  2 mo.  17,  1653,  died  in  1696;  married 

(first)  Elizabeth  Harris,  who  died  August  10,  1683;  (second)  Mrs. 
Rebecca  (Lay)  Sage. 

(“Salem,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records  to  1850,”  Vol.  II  and  III. 
Samuel  Raymond:  “Genealogies  of  the  Raymond  Families  of  New 

England,”  p.  4.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis- 
ter,” Vol.  Ill,  p.  92;  Vol.  XIII,  p.  235;  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  400;  Vol. 
XLVIII,  p.  380.  C.  M.  Selleck:  “Norwalk,”  p.  120.) 

II.  John  Raymond,  son  of  Richard  Raymond,  was  born,  probably 
either  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  or  before  his  parents  came  to  that 
town,  and  died  a resident  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  December  25, 
1695.  In  1668,  in  a division  of  lots  in  the  winter  wheat  field,  he  drew 
Lot.  21.  In  1687  in  a division  of  common  lands  over  the  river,  he 
drew  Lot  21.  The  same  year  his  taxable  property  was  valued  at 
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£200.  His  father’s  will  of  1676  gave  all  his  lands  in  Norwalk  “unto 
those  children  which  my  son  John  already  have,  or  may  have,  by  Mary 
Raymond,  his  present  wife.” 

The  following  are  probate  records  of  John  Raymond: 

John  Raiment,  late  of  Norwalk,  died  December  25,  1695,  and  on 
February  5,  1695-96,  letters  of  administration  on  his  estate  granted 
to  Thomas  Bets  and  John  Raiment  of  Norwalk.  (Vol.  IV,  p.  136^.) 

Inventory  taken  January  20,  1695-96,  by  John  Plat,  John  Greg- 
ory, Sr.,  and  Samuel  Hayes,  land  to  children  as  per  deed  of  gift  from 
Richard  Raiment  to  the  said  children,  mentioned  children  John,  aged 
about  31  years;  Samuel,  aged  about  22  years;  Thomas,  aged  about 
19  years;  Daniel,  aged  about  14  years  next  August;  and  Hannah, 
aged  about  17  years  next  December;  and  filed  February  5,  1695-96. 
(Vol.  IV,  p.  136.) 

February  5,  1695-96,  John  a son  of  decedent,  made  choice  of  his 
uncle  Samuel  Bets  to  be  his  guardian.  (Vol.  IV,  p.  136a.) 

February  5,  1695-96,  Hannah  Raiment,  a daughter  of  decedent, 
made  choice  of  her  uncle  Thomas  Bets  to  be  her  guardian.  (Vol.  IV, 
p.  136a.) 

There  is  a deed  on  file  in  the  Records  of  Norwalk,  dated  1699, 
from  John,  Samuel,  Thomas  and  Hannah  Raymond,  conveying  certain 
lands  in  that  town  to  William  Haynes. 

John  Raymond’s  marriage  is  thus  recorded  on  the  Norwalk  record: 
“John  Raiment  took  to  wiffe  Mary  Betts,  the  daughter  of  Thos.  Betts 
of  Norwake,  the  lOth  of  Desember,  1664.”  She  was  born  in  1646, 
and  was  a daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Betts.  Children,  probably 
all  born  in  Norwalk:  i.  John,  born  September  9,  1665,  died  April  12, 
1737;  married,  March  7,  1690,  Elizabeth  St.  John.  2.  Hannah,  evi- 
dently of  age  in  1699.  3.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  4.  Thomas,  born 
about  1678;  married,  November  15,  170 — , Sarah  Andrews. 

(Samuel  Raymond:  “Genealogies  of  the  Raymond  Families  of 

New  England,”  p.  4.  S.  P.  Mead,  LL.  B. : “Abstract  of  Probate 

Records  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,”  1648-1750,  pp.  122,  123.  E.  Hall: 
“Ancient  Records  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,”  p.  184.  C.  M.  Selleck: 
“Norwalk,”  pp.  226,  227.) 

III.  Samuel  Raymond,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Betts)  Raymond, 
was  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  July  7,  1673,  and  doubtless  lived 
and  died  there.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  he  and  his  wife  Judith 
were,  through  their  son  Joshua,  the  ancestors  of  Henry  Jarvis  Ray- 
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mond,  founder  of  the  “New  York  Times.”  Samuel  Raymond  mar- 
ried, April  I,  1696,  Judith  Palmer,  born  in  1673,  daughter  of  Ephraim 
and  Sarah  Palmer,  of  Greenwich.  Children,  probably  all  born  in 
Norwalk:  i.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  born  February  12, 

1699.  3.  Ephraim,  born  September  9,  1701.  4.  Joshua,  born  prob- 

ably about  1702;  married.  May  17,  1721,  Elizabeth  Fitch.  5.  Mary, 
born  about  1705;  married.  May  6,  1729,  John  Brown. 

(E.  Flail:  “Ancient  Records  of  Norwalk,”  p.  186.  C.  M.  Sel- 

leck:  “Norwalk,”  p.  128.  Samuel  Raymond:  “Genealogies  of  the 

Raymond  Families  of  New  England,”  p.  6.  S.  P.  Mead,  LL.  B.: 
“Ye  Historie  of  Ye  Town  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,”  p.  618.) 

IV.  Samuel  Raymond,  Jr.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Judith  (Palmer) 
Raymond,  was  born,  doubtless  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  May  7,  1697, 
and  probably  died  there  before  1783.  He  resided  in  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut. The  old  Norwalk  record  says:  “Samuel  Raymond,  Jr.,  of 

Norwalk,  tooke  to  wife  Elisabeth  Hayt,  the  daugh’r  of  Joseph  Hayt 
of  s’d  Norwalk.”  She  was  his  first  wife,  and  was  a daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  Hayt.  He  married  (second)  Mary  Kitto,  “an  English 
woman,”  says  one  account;  “of  England,”  says  another.  She  died  at 
Kingston,  New  Brunswick,  in  1793,  aged  ninety-six.  Of  his  children, 
the  first  four  are  recorded  as  born  in  Norwalk,  and  probably  all  were 
born  there.  Children  of  the  first  marriage:  i.  Eliakim,  born  Febru- 
ary 20,  1720.  2.  Rebeckah,  born  April  27,  1722.  3.  Samuel,  born 

December  ii,  1724.  4.  (Probably)  Ann,  who  was  of  Salem,  Con- 
necticut (sic),  and  made  a will  March  7,  1799.  5.  Elizabeth,  born 

July  9,  1728.  6.  Sands,  of  whom  further.  Children  of  the  second 

marriage:  7.  Ruth,  born  about  1732;  married  (first)  at  Noi*walk, 

in  1751,  Nathaniel  Sears;  (second),  in  November,  1755,  Ebenezer 
Church.  8.  Mary,  died  May  24,  1828;  married,  October  i,  1764, 
Jesse  Hoyt,  and  settled  at  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia.  9.  Mercy,  mar- 
ried, about  1767-68,  Israel  Hoyt,  and  settled  at  Kingston,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 10.  Silas,  born  June  26,  1748,  died  June  5,  1824;  married, 
December  21,  1769,  Sarah  Barlow;  in  1783,  he  removed  to  Kingston, 
Kings  County,  New  Brunswick. 

(Samuel  Raymond:  “Genealogies  of  the  Raymond  Families  of 

New  England,”  pp.  6,  8.  E.  Hall:  “Ancient  Records  of  Norwalk, 

Connecticut,”  p.  210.  D.  W.  Hoyt:  “A  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Hoyt,  Haight,  and  Hight  Families,”  p.  346.  C.  M.  Selleck:  “Nor- 
walk,” p.  131.) 
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V.  Lieutenant  Sands  Raymond,  son  of  Samuel  Raymond,  Jr.,  and 
Elizabeth  (Hayt)  Raymond,  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  about 
1730,  and  died  in  Salem,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  July  20, 
1803.  He  served  in  the  Revolution,  having  issued  to  him  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1775,  a commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Salem  or  South- 
ern District  of  the  Middle  Battalion  of  Westchester  County,  New 
York.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  both  he  and  his  son  Sands, 
Jr.,  gave  service  in  the  Revolution.  The  son,  according  to  the  United 
States  census  of  pensioners  in  1840,  was  then  a pensioner  and  was 
seventy-nine  years  of  age  residing  at  Neversink,  Sullivan  County,  New 
York.  Not  only  is  a fourteen-year-old  lieutenant  in  1775  a practical 
impossibility,  but  there  is  a record  that  “Sands  Raymond,  Jr.,”  served 
as  a private  in  the  same  Westchester  County  regiment  (the  Second) 
in  which  Sands  Raymond  was  lieutenant.  The  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have,  in  several  instances, 
accepted  the  Revolutionary  records  of  both  Sands  and  Sands,  Jr.  (in 
“D.  A.  R.  Lineages,”  Nos.  93750,  94514,  102605.) 

The  most  recent  available  “D.  A.  R.  Lineage  Book”  showing  the 
respective  records  of  the  two  men,  father  and  son,  is  as  follows : 

Sands  Raymond  (1730-91)  served  as  lieutenant  in  Capt.  Abijah 
Gilbert’s  Westchester  County,  New  York,  Regiment.  He  was  born 
in  Norwalk,  Conn.;  married  Sarah . 

Sands  Raymond,  Jr.  (1760-1841),  was  placed  on  the  New  York 
pension  roll  for  service  as  private  and  sergeant.  New  York  Line.  He 
was  born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.;  died  in  Neversink,  N.  Y.;  married 
Esther  Olmstead  (1762-1846). 

Sands  Raymond  and  his  sons.  Sands,  Jr.,  and  Asa,  all  appear  as 
heads  of  families  in  the  1800  census  of  Salem,  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  as  follows: 

Sands  Raymond,  one  male  45  years  and  over,  one  female  45  and 
over,  one  female  16  and  under  26. 

Sands  Raymond,  Junr.,  one  male  and  one  female  26  and  under  45, 
one  male  and  one  female  10  and  under  16,  three  females  10  years  and 
under. 

Asa  Raymond,  one  male  26  and  under  45,  one  female  16  and  under 
26,  one  male  10  years  and  under. 

An  abstract  recently  published  of  Sands  Raymond’s  will,  recorded 
at  White  Plains,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  is  as  follows: 
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Sands  Raymond,  of  Salem;  Apr.  8,  1791;  mentioned  daughter 
Eunice  and  money  already  advanced  her ; wife  Sarah;  daughter  Eliza- 
beth; daughter  Sarah,  Azubah,  the  daughter  of  said  daughter  Eliza- 
beth; devised  to  son  Sands  a sum  for  his  birthright  and  “the  whole  of 
the  dwelling  house  where  he  now  lives  and  one  quarter  of  barn  in 
return  for  services  done  for  me  since  he  arrived  at  lawful  age”; 
remainder  of  estate  to  sons  Sands,  Asa  and  Abraham.  Executors, 
friend  Isaac  Hays  and  wife  Sarah.  Witnesses,  Benjamin  Smith,  Amos 
Baker,  Hannah  Hoit.  Probated  September  27,  1803.  Appeared 
Benjamin  Smith  of  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Sands  Raymond  married  Sarah.  Children,  exact  order  unknown : 
I.  Sands,  born  in  1760  or  1761,  died  at  Neversink,  Sullivan  County, 
New  York,  in  1841;  married.  May  8,  1786,  Esther  Olmstead.  2. 
Eunice.  3.  Elizabeth.  4.  Sarah.  5.  Asa,  of  whom  further,  6. 
Abraham,  twin  of  Asa;  married,  at  Salem,  New  York,  September  15, 
1791,  Hannah  Ferris;  he  was  a blacksmith;  removed,  about  1794,  to 
Charlton. 

(“New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,”  Vol. 
XXXIII,  p.  117;  Vol.  LVII,  p.  107;  Vol.  LVIII,  p.  18.  “Calendar 
of  Historical  Manuscripts,  Relating  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,”  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  New  York,  Vol.  I,  p.  159. 
“New  York  in  the  Revolution  as  Colony  and  State,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  207, 
209.  “Census  of  Pensioners  for  Revolutionary  and  Military  Services, 
as  Returned  Under  the  Act  for  Taking  the  Sixth  Census  in  1840,”  p. 
103.  Samuel  Raymond:  “Genealogies  of  the  Raymond  Families  of 

New  England,”  pp.  8,  13,  27.  “D.  A.  R.  Lineages,”  Nos.  10941, 

19090,  26644,  28352,  69794,  90590,  9375O)  945H>  102605.) 

VI.  Asa  Raymond,  son  of  Lieutenant  Sands  and  Sarah  Raymond, 
was  born,  probably  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  or  in  (South)  Salem. 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  February  20,  1770,  and  died  at 
Albany,  New  York,  October  15,  1859.  He  resided,  for  a time  at 
least,  at  (South)  Salem,  New  York. 

Asa  Raymond  married,  at  Lewisboro,  New  York,  probably  about 
1796,  Sally  Northrup,  baptized  October  29,  1780,  died  November  16, 
1853,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Hannah  (Olmstead)  Northrup.  She  was 
buried  in  a cemetery  north  of  Albany,  New  York.  Children,  probably 
all  born  in  New  York  State:  i.  Eliza  Ann,  died  at  (South)  Salem, 

Westchester  County,  July  14,  18 15,  aged  about  nineteen  years.  2.  Sally 
Jane,  married  Eleazer  Lockwood,  who  was  born  in  1798  and  who  mar- 
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ried  (second)  Mary  Coe,  of  Greenbush,  New  York.  3.  Amos  N.,  born 
May  31,  1801,  died  in  1849  or  1859;  married,  October  19,  1826,  Lucy 
Ann  Abbott.  4.  Rev.  Ebenezer  S.,  born  at  Lewisboro,  April  22,  1804, 
died  at  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  January  23,  1879;  married  (first), 
November  17,  1825,  Clarissa  Wakeman;  (second)  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
(Keller)  Selleck.  He  was  a Baptist  clergyman  at  Port  Chester,  New 
York.  5.  Helen,  died  at  (South)  Salem,  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  November  29,  1828,  aged  about  twenty  years.  6.  Mary,  mar- 
ried Edmund  Cole.  7.  Nancy,  of  whom  further.  8.  Maria,  born  at 
(South)  Salem,  April  12,  1818,  died  January  16,  1881;  married,  at 
(South)  Salem,  in  September,  1838,  Charles  George  Learned,  of 
Watervliet,  New  York,  and  Port  Austin,  Michigan. 

(Samuel  Raymond:  “Genealogies  of  the  Raymond  Families  of 

New  England,”  pp.  27,  56.  “New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographi- 
cal Record,”  Vol.  LVII,  p.  107;  Vol.  LVIII,  p.  18.  C.  M.  Selleck: 
“Norwalk,”  pp.  89,  116,  130.  “D.  A.  R.  Lineages,”  Nos.  10941, 

90590,  111968.  A.  Judd  Northrup:  “The  Northrup-Northrop 

Genealogy,”  p.  45.  W.  L.  Learned:  “The  Learned  Family,”  p.  396.) 

VII.  Nancy  Raymond,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Sally  (Northrup) 
Raymond,  married  Frederick  Seymour  Ayres.  (Ayres  VI.) 

(Samuel  Raymond:  “Genealogies  of  the  Raymond  Families  of 

New  England,”  p.  27.  C.  M.  Selleck:  “Norwalk,”  p.  301.  “D.  A.  R. 
Lineage,”  No.  10941.) 

(The  Seymour  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  two  wings  conjoined  in  lure,  the  tips  downwards  or. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or,  a phoenix  in  flames  proper  wings  expanded  or. 

Motto — Foy  pour  devoir.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

Symbolic: 

The  shield  is  red,  the  warrior’s  color,  which  denotes  supreme  valor  and  courage. 

The  wings  conjoined  stand  for  celerity  and  protection,  and  were  a fitting  reward  to 
one  who  at  all  times  used  his  might  and  power  to  defend  his  country. 

The  phoenix,  embodiment  of  Ra,  the  Egyptian  sun  god,  was  fabled  to  be  consumed  in 
fire  by  its  own  act,  and  to  rise  in  youthful  freshness  from  its  own  ashes.  It  is  emblematic 
of  immortality. 

Motto — Foy  pour  devoir.  (Fidelity  for  duty.) 

Among  the  ancient  and  most  historic  of  surnames  is  found  that  of 
Seymour,  which,  since  early  times  has  participated  prominently  In  the 
making  of  history  in  England.  A number  of  derivations  are  ascribed 
to  the  word,  authorities  regarding  it  as  of  baptismal  origin,  meaning 
“the  son  of  Semar,”  or  of  local  derivation,  indicating  those  of  the  name 
as  being  possibly  “of  Semer,”  a parish  in  County  Suffolk.  The  chief 
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of  the  “local”  sources  of  origin,  however,  and  the  more  historic,  arises 
from  an  ancient  chapelry  in  Normandy,  which  place  has  given  its  name 
“of  St.  Maur”  to  many  long  and  illustrious  lines.  The  form  of  the 
word  has  varied  in  many  instances,  was  Latinized  to  “de  Sancto 
Mauro”  and  passed  through  various  transitions  until  it  appears  as 
Seymour,  Seymer,  Seamer,  Samar,  Semor,  and  in  still  other  forms. 
The  Hundred  Rolls  of  England,  1273,  disclose  a Laurence  de  Sancto 
Mauro  in  County  Derby;  in  County  Huntington  is  recorded  a Henry 
de  Semore;  and  a Richard  de  Semare  appears  in  County  Buckingham. 
In  1300  in  the  Writs  of  Parliament,  there  is  on  record  a Henry  de  St. 
Maur,  and  still  others  of  the  name  are  variously  listed. 

The  early  history  of  the  Seymour  or  St.  Maur  family  is  vague. 
Tradition  relates  that,  coming  from  a little  village  of  Touraine,  St. 
Maur-sur-Loire,  in  the  eighth  century,  it  went  to  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  While  the  name  occurs  earlier,  the  first  known 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  was  William  St.  Maur  (another 
account  gives  his  name  as  Richard)  of  Penhow  Castle,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  William  Marshall,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  about  1235. 
Penhow  Castle  is  still  standing  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  homes  in  Eng- 
land, the  old  Norman  Tower  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
About  one  hundred  years  later  they  resided  at  Wolf  Hill,  in  County 
Wilts,  where  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  married  Henry 
VIII  of  England.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  her  brother,  was  created  Vis- 
count Beauchamp  and  later  Duke  of  Somerset.  His  grandson,  also 
named  Sir  Edward,  died  at  Berry  Pomeroy  in  16 1 1. 

It  is  said  in  some  records  that  the  American  family  of  Seymour, 
who  located  in  Connecticut  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  that 
Colony,  were  descendants  from  this  family,  but  the  exact  connection  is 
not  proved  by  English  authorities.  A family  tradition  as  given  by 
Stiles  in  his  “History  of  Ancient  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,”  states 
that  a Bishop’s  Bible  dated  1584  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
and  that  on  one  of  the  fly  leaves  is  written:  “Richard  Seymour,  Bery 
Pomery,  heytor  hund  in  ye  Com.  Devon.,  his  Booke,  Hartford,  ye 
Colleny  of  Conecticot  in  Newe  England,  Annoque  Domini,  1640.” 
There  is  also  proof  that  the  name  Richard  occurs  in  this  family  as  a 
Richard  Seymour,  sometimes  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  founder  of 
the  American  family,  was  buried  August  22,  1637.  He  was  a grand- 
son of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  nephew  of  Jane  Seymour,  wife  of  Henry 
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VIII.  The  children  of  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  Thomas,  brothers  of  Sir 
Edward,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  record  of  the  Visitation  and  it  may 
be  from  one  of  these  that  the  Connecticut  family  descends. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  A.  A.  Locke:  “The  Seymour  Family.” 

H.  R.  Stiles:  “History  of  Ancient  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,”  Vol. 

II,p.  6i8.  J.L.  Vivian:  “Visitations  of  County  Kent,”  p.  703.) 

In  spite  of  the  family  tradition  mentioned  above,  the  “New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register”  includes  in  its  volumes  a 
later  and  more  detailed  search,  taking  this  family  back  at  least  two 
generations  into  England  and  showing  by  baptismal  records  the  family 
home  and  history  for  that  period. 

/.  John  Semare,  of  Sawbridgeworth  Parish,  Hertfordshire,  was 
the  first  member  of  this  family  of  whom  we  have  definite  record.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  was  born  probably  about  1535 
and  died  in  Sawbridgeworth  in  October  or  early  in  November,  1605. 
He  evidently  lived  in  Sawbridgeworth  Parish  most,  if  not  all,  his  life 
and  married  there  (first),  November  ii,  1560,  Jone  Androw,  who 
was  buried  October  3,  1561.  John  Semare  married  (second).  May  9, 
1562,  Dyzory  Porter.  Children,  all  of  the  second  marriage:  i. 

Annis,  baptized  March  6,  1562-63;  named  in  father’s  will.  2.  Jone, 
baptized  October  18,  1567;  named  in  father’s  will  in  1605.  3.  Mary, 
baptized  October  28,  1570;  probably  died  young.  4.  Robert,  of 
whom  further.  5.  John,  baptized  September  30,  1576;  in  father’s 
will;  probably  the  John  who  married,  at  Ware,  Hertfordshire,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1616-17,  Frances  Deardes.  6.  Dorothy,  baptized  September 
6,  1 579  ; named  in  father’s  will.  7.  Peter,  baptized  February  ii,  1582- 
1583;  named  in  father’s  will.  8.  William,  baptized  February  9, 
1583-84;  buried  August  22,  1587. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
LXXI,  p.  108.  Researches  by  J.  Gardner  Bartlett,  in  England.) 

II.  Robert  Seymer  (note  change  in  spelling  of  name),  son  of  John 
and  Dyzory  (Porter)  Semare,  was  baptized  at  Sawbridgeworth,  Hert- 
fordshire, November  30,  1 573,  and  was  buried  there,  August  23,  1637. 
He  married,  at  Sawbridgeworth,  November  14,  1603,  Elizabeth  Wal- 
ler, who  was  baptized  December  12,  1578,  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Bayford)  Waller.  Children,  born  at  Sawbridgeworth, 
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Hertfordshire:  i.  Richard,  of  whom  further.  2.  Nathaniel,  born 

about  1607.  3.  Zechariah,  born  about  1610.  4.  Elizabeth,  possibly 

daughter  of  this  family.  5.  Mary,  possibly  daughter  of  this  family. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
LXXI,p.  108.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

/.  Richard  Seamer  or  Senier  (note  change  in  spelling  of  name), 
oldest  child  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Waller)  Seymer,  was  baptized 
at  Sawbridgeworth,  Hertfordshire,  England,  January  27,  1604-05, 
and  died  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  where  his  will  was  proved  October 
25,  1655.  Between  1630  and  1637,  the  records  of  his  marriage  and 
the  baptisms  of  three  of  his  children,  the  last  in  July,  1636,  appear  on 
the  parish  registers  of  Sawbridgeworth,  but  after  the  burial  of  his 
father,  August  23,  1637,  no  trace  of  him  is  found  there  or  in  the 
neighboring  parishes.  As  spring  was  the  usual  time  for  emigration,  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  spring  of  1638  he  left  for  New  England.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  influenced  in  this  move  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  pas- 
tor at  Chelmsford  in  Essex  County,  less  than  fifteen  miles  east  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth, who,  with  some  of  his  congregation,  founded  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  June,  1636.  In  1639  we  find  his  name  in  the  list  of  those 
“inhabitants  who  were  granted  lotts  to  have  only  at  the  town’s  cour- 
tesie  with  liberty  to  fetch  woode  and  keep  swine  or  coues  on  the  com- 
mon.” His  lot  was  No.  70,  on  the  north  side,  near  the  “cow  pasture.” 
His  house  stood  on  what  is  now  North  Main  Street  near  Ely  Place,  in 
addition  to  which  he  owned  other  tracts  of  land,  including  one  running 
westward  from  the  bluffs  of  Trinity  College  to  what  is  now  West  Hart- 
ford. He  received  a grant  of  land  in  February,  1639-40,  from  Wil- 
liam Ruscoe,  evidently  a kinsman  of  his  wife.  In  1647  he  was  elected 
chimney  viewer,  the  duties  of  the  office  being  to  guard  the  homes  of  the 
settlers  against  fire,  as  the  houses  were  built  of  wood  with  thatched 
roofs  and  were  not  as  safely  constructed  as  the  English  homes  of  the 
same  period.  On  June  19,  1650,  Richard  Seamer  was  among  those 
making  the  agreement  with  Captain  Patrick  and  Roger  Ludlow,  “for 
the  settlings  and  plantinge  of  Norwalke,”  and  the  following  year, 
with  Nathaniel  and  John,  sons  of  William  Ruscoe,  he  was  one  of  the 
fourteen  original  patentees  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  Why  he  left 
Hartford  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  out  of  sympathy 
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with  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker.  His  name  is  on  the  deed  of  the  following 
year  by  which  the  town  of  Norwalk  was  purchased  from  Runckinheage 
and  other  Indians.  The  exact  date  of  his  removal  from  Hartford  to 
Norwalk  cannot  be  fixed,  but  he  had  undoubtedly  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence there  before  the  end  of  1652,  and  perhaps  earlier.  His  home 
lot  was  well  situated,  directly  opposite  “the  meeting  house”  and  parade 
ground,  and  on  the  highway  leading  from  Stamford  to  Fairfield.  His 
house  was  only  a short  distance  from  the  present  roadbed  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  In  the  new  plantation  of 
Norwalk,  Richard  Seamer’s  abilities  were  fully  recognized.  March 
29,  1655,  he  was  elected  townsman,  or  selectman,  succeeding  Thomas 
Fitch,  who  had  just  been  chosen  Governor  of  the  Colony.  Richard 
Seamer  did  not  live  to  hold  this  office  long,  since  in  his  will,  which  was 
executed  July  29,  or  October  25,  1655,  he  is  described  “very  weak  & 
sike.”  The  inventory  of  his  estate  at  the  time  was  £255  9s.  The  fact 
that  Governor  Fitch  was  translated,  so  to  speak,  from  the  office  of 
townsman  of  Norwalk  to  that  of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  indicates 
what  a dignified  and  important  office  that  of  townsman  was.  In  that 
primitive  social  order  the  townsman  shared  with  the  minister  the  first 
honors  of  the  community,  since  the  duties  of  the  office  demanded  a 
man  of  dignity,  ability,  and  force  of  character. 

Richard  Seamer  married,  at  Sawbridgeworth,  Hertfordshire,  April 
18,  1631,  Mercy  Ruscoe,  who  was  born  about  1610,  daughter  of 
Roger  Ruscoe.  She  married  (second),  November  25,  1655,  John 
Steele,  of  Farmington,  Connecticut.  Children,  first  three  baptized  at 
Sawbridgeworth:  i.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  2.  Mary,  baptized 

January  9,  1634-35,  buried  April  3,  1635.  3.  Mercy,  baptized  July 

8,  1636.  4.  John,  born  about  1639,  died  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 

cut, where  his  will  was  proved  August  3,  1712;  married,  prior 
to  March,  1664,  Mary  Watson,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret 
(Smith)  Watson.  5.  Zachary,  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  about 
1642,  died  in  Wethersfield,  August,  1702;  married,  February  9,  1687- 
1688,  Mary  Gritt.  6.  Captain  Richard,  born  in  Hartford,  about 
1645,  died  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1710;  married,  about  1674, 
Hannah  Woodruff,  who  was  born  about  1648,  daughter  of  Matthew 
and  Hannah  Woodruff,  of  Farmington. 

(W.  R.  Cutter:  “Connecticut  Genealogy,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  1851. 

H.  R.  Stiles:  “History  of  Ancient  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,”  Vol. 
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II,  p.  619.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,” 
Vol.  LXXI,pp.  109-10.) 

II.  Thomas  Seymour  (as  his  name  was  spelled),  son  of  Richard 
and  Mercy  (Ruscoe)  Seymour,  was  baptized  at  Sawbridgeworth, 
Hertfordshire,  England,  July  15,  1632,  and  died  at  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut, about  October,  1712.  Having  been  brought  to  America  at 
the  age  of  six,  he  was  living  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  until  about 
1651,  when  the  family  removed  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  In  1655, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Thomas  Seymour  succeeded  to  the  Nor- 
walk property.  He  was  freeman  in  1668,  deputy  in  1690,  and  a 
patentee  in  1686.  His  will,  dated  at  Norwalk,  the  22d  of  September, 
1712,  was  proved  the  7th  of  November,  1712. 

Thomas  Seymour  married  (first),  at  Norwalk,  January  5,  1653- 
1654,  Hannah  Marvin,  born  in  County  Essex,  England,  about  Octo^ 
ber,  1634,  and  died  in  Connecticut,  after  1680,  daughter  of  Matthew 
and  Elizabeth  Marvin,  He  married  (second)  Elizabeth.  Children 
of  the  first  marriage,  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut:  i.  Hannah,  born 

December  12,  1654;  married,  October  12,  1675,  Francis  Bushnell.  2. 
Abigail,  born  in  January,  1655-56;  married,  November  16,  1676, 
Thomas  Pickett.  3.  Mary  (twin),  born  in  September,  1658;  mar- 
ried, in  May,  1682,  Deacon  Joshua  Bushnell.  4.  Sarah  (twin),  born 
in  September,  1658.  5.  Thomas,  born  in  September,  1660,  died  young. 
6.  Elizabeth,  born  in  December,  1663,  probably  died  young.  7.  Mercy 
(or  Maria),  born  in  November,  1666.  8.  Matthew,  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 9.  John,  born  in  1671-72;  married  Sarah  Gregory.  10.  Eliza- 
beth, born  in  December,  1673;  married  a Mr.  Knapp,  ii.  Rebecca, 
born  in  January,  1675-76. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
LXXI,  pp.  111-12.  H.  R.  Stiles:  “History  of  Ancient  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  619.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of 

the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  58.  G.  F.  and  W.  T.  R. 
Marvin:  “Descendants  of  Reinold  and  Matthew  Marvin,”  p.  308. 

E.  Hall:  “The  Ancient  Historical  Records  of  Norwalk,  Connecti- 

cut,” p.  193.  S.  P.  Mead:  “Abstracts  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  Pro- 
bate Records,  1648-1750,”  p.  214.) 

III.  Matthew  (also  recorded  Matthew  Marvin)  Seymour,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Hannah  (Marvin)  Seymour,  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut, in  May,  1669.  He,  among  others,  purchased,  September  7, 
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1708,  of  the  Indians,  land  where  now  is  located  the  town  of  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut.  His  lot  was  No.  20,  when  the  drawing  of  lots  was  made 
by  the  proprietors.  In  early  records  he  is  said  to  have  had  a trading 
post.  In  1704,  1710,  1712,  1716,  1719,  1723  and  1726,  Matthew  M. 
Seymour  was  selectman.  In  1718  he  was  a lieutenant  at  Norwalk. 
“Matthew  Seamore”  was  one  of  three  who  were  empowered,  January 
4,  1740,  to  find  a suitable  spot  for  a meetinghouse.  On  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  town  records,  November  17,  1737,  Matthew,  Samuel  and 
Thomas  Seymour  conveyed  to  John  Belden,  of  Norwalk,  a piece  of 
land  in  Farmington  that  had  been  the  property  of  their  great-grand- 
father, Isaac  More  (or  Moore),  and  there  also  was  recorded  a pur- 
chase made  by  their  grandfather,  Samuel  Hayes,  of  Norwalk,  from 
their  great-grandfather,  Isaac  More. 

Matthew  Marvin  Seymour  married  Sarah  Hayes,  born  September 
19,  1673,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Ruth  (More)  Hayes.  Children: 
I.  Matthew,  of  whom  further.  2.  Samuel,  baptized  November  17, 
1694.  3.  Thomas,  married,  November  24,  1761,  Sarah  Westcott.  4. 
Jehiel,  of  Huntington,  Long  Island.  5.  Hannah,  died  August  22, 
1768;  married,  June  7,  1721,  Nathan  St.  John.  6.  Elizabeth,  married 
Eleazer  Bouton,  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1696.  7.  Ruth, 

married  Jabez  Smith.  8.  Sarah,  married  John  Bouton.  9.  Catherine, 
died  unmarried  probably.  10.  Susanna,  married  Josiah  Rusco.  ii. 
Daniel. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
LXXI,  p.  112.  C.  M.  Selleck:  “Norwalk,”  pp.  86-88,  155-56.  G.  F. 
and  W.  T.  R.  Marvin:  “Descendants  of  Reinold  and  Matthew  Mar- 
vin,” p.  309.  G.  L.  Rockwell:  “History  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,” 
pp.  10-21,  30,  241.  F.  F.  Spies:  “Inscriptions  from  Graveyards, 

Ridgefield,  Connecticut,”  p.  47.  F.  W.  Bailey:  “Early  Connecticut 

Marriages,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  23.  O.  St.  J.  Alexander:  “St.  John  Gene- 
alogy)’’ PP-  3i'59-  J-  Boughton:  “Bouton,  Boughton  Family,”  p.  ii.) 

IV.  Matthezv  Seymour,  son  of  Matthew  Marvin  and  Sarah 
(Hayes)  Seymour,  was  born  in  1691,  baptized  in  Fairfield,  Connecti- 
cut, October  7,  1694,  and  died  April  30,  1768,  aged  seventy-seven. 
He  married  probably  Sarah,  born  in  1700,  died  February  12,  1772. 
Children,  recorded  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut:  i.  Matthew,  born  in 

1723,  died  November  24,  1816;  married  Comphy  (perhaps  Com- 
fort), born  in  1729,  died  in  1819.  2.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

(F.  F.  Spies:  “Inscriptions  from  Graveyards,  Ridgefield,  Con- 

necticut,” pp.  47,  48.) 
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V.  Thomas  Seymour,  son  of  Matthew  and  probably  Sarah  Sey- 
mour, was  born  in  1728  and  died  February  16,  1812,  aged  eighty- 
four  years.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  his  record  has 
not  been  found.  A Thomas  Seymour  conveyed  land  to  Thomas,  Jr.,  in 
1764,  on  the  Darien  Road.  Thomas  Seymour  married  Sarah  Rock- 
well, born  March  i,  1733,  died  April  27,  1814,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Rockwell,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  (Benedict)  Rockwell.  Children  (probably 
not  in  order  of  birth)  : i.  Thomas.  2.  Ezra,  of  whom  further.  3. 

Ruth,  born  in  1770;  married  Thomas  Scott.  4.  Matthew,  born  in 
1791,  died  February  22,  1852,  aged  sixty-one  years;  married  Charlotte 
Gregory. 

(C.  M.  Selleck:  “Norwalk,”  p.  89.  J.  Boughton : “Rockwell 

Genealogy,”  p.  32.  O.  St.  J.  Alexander:  “St.  John  Genealogy,”  pp. 
96,  234.  F.  W.  Bailey:  “Early  Connecticut  Marriages,”  Vol.  IV, 

p.  23.  F.  F.  Spies:  “Inscriptions  from  Graveyards,  New  Canaan, 

Connecticut,”  p.  49.  F.  F.  Spies:  “Inscriptions  from  Graveyards, 

Ridgefield,  Connecticut,”  pp.  47-48.) 

TI.  Ezra  Seymour,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Rockwell)  Sey- 
mour, was  recorded  as  of  “White  Oak  Shade,”  on  the  New  Canaan 
Road.  He  married,  November  23,  1769,  Abigail  Waterbury,  born  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  April  15,  1746,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Rebecca  (Holley,  or  Hawley)  Waterbury.  Perhaps  he  is  the  Ezra 
Seymour,  Sr.,  who  married,  June  24,  1810,  at  New  Canaan,  Connecti- 
cut, Sarah  Hanford.  Children,  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut:  i. 

Hannah,  born  April  8,  1770.  2.  Ezra,  born  December  16,  1771,  died 
unmarried;  lived  with  his  sister  Abigail.  3.  Henry,  born  December 
25?  1773-  4-  Betty,  born  May  25,  1776;  married  Nathan  S.  Com- 
stock. 5.  Abigail,  born  September  23,  1778.  6.  Nancy,  born  March 

10,  1781.  7.  Rebecca,  of  whom  further.  8.  Lovina,  born  April  30, 

1785.  9.  Holly  (or  Hawley),  born  May  22,  1787,  died  December  6, 
1833,  aged  forty-six;  married,  December  19,  1810,  Lucretia  Han- 
ford. 10.  Sybil,  born  November  18,  1790. 

(F.  F.  Spies:  “Inscriptions  from  Graveyards,  New  Canaan,  Con- 
necticut,” pp.  I,  20.  C.  M.  Selleck:  “Norwalk,”  pp.  89,  261.  A. 

Welles:  “American  Antiquity,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  179.  W.  Eardeley: 

“Connecticut  Cemeteries,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  40.  S.  P.  Mead:  “Abstracts 
of  Probate  Records,  Stamford,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  157.  E.  Hall: 
“The  Ancient  Historical  Records  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,”  p.  293.) 
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VII.  Rebecca  Seymour,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Abigail  (Water- 
bury)  Seymour,  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  February  24, 
1783-84,  and  died  at  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  January  7,  1846,  aged 
sixty-two  years.  She  married  Frederick  Ayres.  (Ayres  V.) 

(E.  Hall:  “The  Ancient  Historical  Records  of  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut,” p.  293.  J.  N.  States:  “Genealogy  of  the  Ayres  Family  of 

Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,”  p.  29.) 

(The  Derby  Line) 

Arms — Vert,  a chevron  between  three  garbs  argent  banded  or. 

Crest — A garb,  as  in  the  arms.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Derby  is  derived  as  a surname  from  the  county  and  town  of  Derby, 
in  England.  The  variation  of  the  name.  Darby,  has  also  been  taken 
over  as  a family  name.  We  find  in  the  old  records  of  England  numer- 
ous Instances  of  the  name,  many  of  them  showing  the  use  of  “de” 
before  Darby  or  Derby,  indicating  definitely  that  their  owners  were 
“of  Derby.”  Robert  de  Derby  was  in  County  Lancaster  in  1332, 
William  de  Dereby  in  County  Derby  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First, 
and  Johannes  Derby  was  in  County  York  in  1379. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  Benjatnin  Derby,  first  of  the  line  of  whom  we  have  record,  was 
born  about  1760,  and  died  in  Granville,  Washington  County,  New 
York,  May  18,  1830. 

Benjamin  was  living  in  Ellington,  Connecticut,  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  1778.  He  served  one  year  as  private  in 
Captain  Joshua  Bottom’s  company.  Colonel  Levi  Wells’  Connecticut 
regiment,  and  two  years  under  General  La  Fayette.  At  one  time  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  exchanged  within  a few  days.  After  the 
war,  Benjamin  Derby  continued  to  live  in  Ellington  for  a few  years  and 
then  removed  to  Hebron,  New  York.  From  there  he  went  to  Gran- 
ville, Washington  County,  New  York,  where  he  was  living  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Benjamin  Derby  married,  in  Ellington,  Connecticut, 
May  31,  1780,  Constant  Hamilton.  (Hamilton  IV. ) Children:  i. 

Lyman,  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  born  in  Hebron,  Washington 
County,  New  York,  September  21,  1787,  died  June  9,  1830;  married 
Annis  Ferris.  3.  Jesse,  born  September  21,  1789;  married  Nancy 
Bishop.  4.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  born  February  28,  179 — ; married  Lousetta 
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Smith.  5.  Warren,  born  In  October,  1794;  married  Hannah  Brazie. 
6.  Hiram,  born  May,  1799;  married  Nancy  Monroe.  7.  Seba,  born 
in  January,  1796,  died  in  1858;  married  Chauncey  Pepper.  8.  Olife 
(Lefa),  born  January  30,  1802;  married  Jacob  Lawrence.  9.  Almina, 
married  (first)  Thomas  Potter;  (second)  a Mr.  Simpson.  10.  Polly, 
born  May  13,  180 — ; married  Nehemlah  Haskins. 

(“Veterans’  Administration  Records,  Washington,  D.  C.’’  “D.  A. 
R.  Lineage,”  National  No.  1 18096.  Gresham  Publishing  Co. : “His- 
tory and  Biography  of  Washington  County,  New  York,”  p.  195. 
James  Gibson:  “Scrap  Book,  Manuscript  Room,”  State  Library, 

Albany,  New  York.) 

II.  Lyman  Derby,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Constant  (Hamilton) 
Derby,  was  born  in  Hebron,  Washington  County,  New  York,  October 
8,  1785,  and  died  September  14,  1827.  He  is  buried  in  Bay  Street 
Cemetery,  Glens  Falls,  New  York.  He  was  living  in  Glens  Falls  in 
1806,  when  he  and  his  brother  John  attended  the  Presbyterian  Church 
there. 

Lyman  Derby  married  Elizabeth  Tearse.  (Tearse  II.)  Chil- 
dren: I.  Eliza,  of  whom  further.  2.  Archibald,  born  about  1811, 

died  in  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  October,  1852,  aged  forty-one  years, 
and  Is  buried  in  Bay  Street,  Cemetery.  3.  Catharine,  born  in  Glens 
Falls,  November,  1818,  died  in  West  Troy,  New  York,  November  4, 
1897;  married  Ebenezer  Kimball  Scovllle;  children:  i.  Katherine, 

born  in  1850,  died  February  28,  1879;  married  Dr.  Clark  C.  Schuyler, 
ii.  David,  married,  and  had  one  son,  Ebenezer.  iii.  Cora  Elizabeth, 
born  In  1842,  died  May  31,  19 ii.  4.  Mary,  born  In  Herkimer,  New 
York,  April  19,  1820,  died  in  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  November  7, 
1880,  aged  sixty  years,  and  is  buried  in  Bay  Street  Cemetery;  married 
John  Van  Tassell. 

(“D.  A.  R.  Lineage  Books,”  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  234.  A.  W.  Holden: 
“History  of  Queensbury.”  “Inscriptions  from  Bay  Street  Cemetery, 
Glens  Falls,  New  York.”  (Family  data.) 

III.  Eliza  Derby,  daughter  of  Lyman  and  Elizabeth  (Tearse) 
Derby,  was  born  In  1810,  and  died  May  2,  1884.  She  married  Heman 
Mather.  (Mather  VIII.) 

(Family  data.  H.  E.  Mather:  “Lineage  of  Reverend  Richard 

Mather,”  p.  369.) 
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(The  Tearse  Line) 

The  Tearse  family  herein  traced  are  descended  from  French 
Huguenots,  who  were  among  the  few  who  escaped  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  in  1572.  They  made  their  way  to  England,  then  to 
America. 

I.  Peter  Bailey  Tearse  is  the  first  member  of  his  family  of  whom 
definite  record  is  found.  According  to  several  records  he  was  born 
in  or  near  New  York,  in  1753,  but  another  record,  apparently  having 
more  definite  information,  states  he  was  born  in  France,  May  10,  1751. 
It  is,  perhaps,  because  this  latter  statement  is  true  that  no  trace  of  his 
ancestry  has  been  found  in  America.  He  died  in  Ballston,  Saratoga 
County,  New  York,  in  1802.  Peter  Bailey  Tearse  served  throughout 
the  Revolution.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  applied  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  of  Albany  County  for  guns  to  arm  a company  of 
grenadiers  he  had  been  raising.  His  name  is  on  the  military  rolls  of 
the  State  as  adjutant  in  Colonel  Goose  Van  Schaick’s  Albany  County 
Regiment.  He  first  served  as  “Acting  Adjutant,”  and  in  examination 
of  officers  by  a committee  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  was  reported  as 
a “good  adjutant.”  November  21,  1776,  he  received  a commission  of 
adjutant  of  the  ist  Battalion  and  later  was  commissioned  first  lieuten- 
ant of  the  ist  Regiment,  New  York  Line ; he  held  that  rank  until  April 
23,  1781.  Several  times  that  year  he  is  mentioned  as  brigadier- 
general  to  General  Gansevoort,  and  July  24,  1782,  was  commissioned 
captain  to  Colonel  Willet’s  regiment.  March  21,  1783,  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  an  eight  months’  company,  thus  ending  a long 
term  of  service,  during  which  he  visited  the  northern  and  western 
frontiers  of  the  State,  being  stationed  at  Fort  Edward  in  1775  or 
1776,  and  also  on  detached  duty  at  Fort  George  the  latter  year,  and 
at  Fort  Stanwix  under  Colonel  Willet  in  1777.  February  13,  1781, 
he  petitioned  the  New  York  Legislature  for  land  for  service  in  Colonel 
Willet’s  regiment,  and  received  1,500  acres.  He  studied  law  with 
Joseph  C.  Yates,  afterwards  Governor  of  New  York,  located  in  Wash- 
ington County  and  became  quite  prominent  in  its  affairs,  holding  sev- 
eral public  offices.  June  23,  1786,  Captain  Tearse  w\as  commissioned 
major  of  militia  under  Colonel  Adiel  Sherwood.  From  1786  to  1789 
he  was  a member  of  the  Assembly;  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
peace  on  June  23,  1786,  and  sheriff  on  February  24,  1789.  In  1785 
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he  was  one  of  the  supervisors  from  the  town  of  Argyle  and  in  1794 
was  made  assistant  judge  of  the  county.  In  1785  Captain  Tearse  and 
Colonel  Adiel  Sherwood  were  appointed  to  obtain  a warrant  and  hold 
a Masonic  lodge  at  Fort  Edward,  and  in  1787  Captain  Tearse  was  a 
member  of  that  lodge.  April  22  of  the  same  year,  he  joined  with 
Noah  Payn,  Sidney  Berry,  Colonel  Adiel  Sherwood,  James  Randolph, 
Theron  Thompson  and  Hugh  Peebles  in  forming  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  of  Fort  Edward.  May  i of  that  year  signed  the  petition  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  the  incorporation  of  Washington  Academy  at 
Salem.  He  moved  several  times  in  this  period  of  his  life.  While  at 
Fort  Edward,  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  and  built  a house 
under  a big  elm  tree  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  but  shortly  after 
1790  he  removed  to  the  site  of  the  “Old  Mallory  Place”  in  the  town 
of  Queensbury,  where  he  conducted  a small  tavern.  With  General 
Schuyler,  General  Williams  and  others.  Captain  Tearse  became  inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  by 
opening  navigation  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Champlain.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  this  company,  which  was  chartered  by 
the  Legislature,  March  30,  1792.  While  residing  there  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  town  meeting  in  1795,  assessor  in  1798  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  overseer  of  highways.  Towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, he  located  in  what  is  now  Lake  George  village,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  potash.  This  enterprise  proved  short  lived,  for 
soon  after  this  he  resided  at  Ballston,  Saratoga  County.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  or  one  of  his  sons  located  in  the  town  of  Moreau 
in  the  same  county.  Sylvester’s  “History  of  Saratoga  County” 
describes  the  home  of  Daniel  Hamlin,  of  Moreau,  as  the  Tearse  Place. 
The  census  of  1790  shows  him  as  a resident  of  Argyle  Town  under  the 
name  of  Peter  B.  Terice,  and  as  having  a family  consisting  of  six 
males  over  sixteen,  nine  males  under  sixteen,  five  females  and  two 
slaves,  servants  being  included  in  the  list. 

Peter  Bailey  Tearse  married,  September  14,  1777,  Mary  (Polly) 
Hunter.  (Hunter  V.)  Peter  Bailey  and  Polly  (Hunter)  Tearse 
were  the  parents  of  the  following  children  (order  not  known)  : i. 

William,  possibly  the  William  who  died  at  Glens  Falls,  May  9,  1826; 
married  Polly  Stewart;  and  they  were  the  parents  of:  i.  Archibald 

Campbell,  who  married  Catherine  Pierce.  2.  Elizabeth,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Archibald  Campbell,  officer  in  the  War  of  1812;  killed  at 
Painted  Post,  New  York;  he  inherited  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
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of  Mrs.  McNeil,  his  great-grandmother.  4.  Mary,  married  William 
Finn. 

(W.  H.  Hill:  “Old  Fort  Edward,”  pp.  284-85,  35 1-53.  “D.A.  R. 
Lineage  Books,”  Vol.  XXX,  p.  12;  Vol.  XXXIX,  pp.  44,  234;  Vol. 
XLIII,  p.  137.  “Albany  Argus,”  May  15,  1826.  Family  data.  New 
York  Revolutionary  Papers:  “Minutes  of  Committee,”  pp.  206-07. 

“Revolutionary  Papers  of  New  York,”  pp.  33,  45,  356.  “Minutes  of 
Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,”  p.  713.  De  Costa:  “Notes  of 

History  of  Fort  George,”  p.  365.  “New  York  Legislative  Papers,” 
p.  4.  Col.  Sherwood:  “Letters.”  “Washington  County,  Miscel- 

laneous Records,”  Book  A,  p.  162.  “Laws  of  New  York,”  pp.  309- 
390.  K.  C.  N.  Lewis:  “Facts  and  Traditions  Concerning  the  Argyle- 
shire  Clan  Campbell  and  a Few  of  the  American  Descendants,” 
unpaged.) 

II.  Elizabeth  Tearse,  daughter  of  Peter  Bailey  and  Mary  (Polly) 
(Hunter)  Tearse,  was  born  August  i,  1790,  and  died  in  Glens  Falls, 
New  York,  February  27,  1858,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  She  married 
Lyman  Derby.  (Derby  II.) 

(“Reformed  Church,  Schuylerville,  MSS.,”  New  York  State 
Library.  “Inscriptions,  Bay  Street  Cemetery,  Glens  Falls,  New 
York.”) 

(The  Fraser  Line) 

Arms — Quarterly:  first  and  fourth,  azure,  three  frases  argent;  second  and  third,  argent, 
three  antique  crowns  gules. 

Crest — A buck’s  head  erased  proper. 

Supporters— Two  bucks  proper. 

Motto— Je  suis  prest.  (Burke;  “General  Armory.”) 

(The  Campbell  Line) 

Arms — Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  gyronny  of  eight  or  and  sable,  for  Campbell;  second 
and  third,  argent,  a lymphad,  her  sails  furled  and  oars  in  action,  aE  sable,  flag 
and  pennants  flying  gules  for  Lorn. 

Crest — A boar’s  head  couped  or,  over  the  crest  this  motto,  Ne  obliviscaris. 

Supporters — Two  lions  guardant  gules. 

Motto — Fix  ca  nostro  voco. 

Behind  the  arms  are  two  honourable  badges  in  saltire,  via.,  ist,  a baton  gules  semee 
of  thistles  or,  ensigned  with  imperial  crowns  proper,  thereon  the  crest  of  Scotland,  i.  e., 
a lion  sejant  guardant  and  gules  crowned  with  the  like  imperial  crown,  having  in  the 
dexter  paw  a sword  proper  hilted  and  pomelled  or,  in  the  sinister  a sceptre  of  the  last. 
The  other  badge  is  a sword  proper  hilt  and  pomel  or.  The  two  badges  are  borne  for 
Hereditary  Great  Master  of  the  King’s  Household,  and  Justice-General  of  Argyllshire. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

(The  Hunter  Line) 

Arms — Vert,  three  hunting  horns  argent,  garnished  gules  and  stringed  or,  within  a 
bordure  of  the  last. 

Crest — An  anchor  in  pale  proper. 

Motto— Spcro.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  Frasers,  unlike  most  of  the  Scottish  clans,  which  were  mainly 
of  Celtic  origin,  are  of  Norman  descent.  The  name  first  appeared  in 
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Scotland  during  the  reign  of  David  I,  and  was  recorded  as  Fraxel  and 
Frissell.  Gilbert  de  Fraser,  who  was  a witness  to  a charter  in  1109, 
was  the  first  to  spell  his  name  in  the  present  form.  He  is  also  the  first 
known  of  the  line  of  the  Lords  Fraser  of  Lovat,  of  whom  there  were 
many.  Thomas,  twelfth  Lord  Lovat,  had  several  sons,  two  of  them 
are  of  special  interest  to  us,  Alexander  and  Simon.  Simon  Fraser,  the 
thirteenth  Lord  Lovat,  had  a son  Simon,  the  famous  British  general, 
who  according  to  records  was  the  first  cousin  of  Sarah  Gordon 
(Fraser)  Campbell  of  our  lineage.  Alexander  Fraser  was  the  only 
other  brother  of  Simon,  thirteenth  Lord  Lovat,  who  could  have  been 
the  father  of  Sarah  Gordon  Fraser,  and  as  her  father’s  name  was 
Alexander  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  two  Alexanders 
are  identical,  thus  connecting  us  with  the  Fraser  clan  of  Scotland. 
Sarah  Gordon  Fraser  married  a Campbell  and  their  daughter  married 
a Hunter,  thus  including  in  this  lineage  three  fine  old  Scottish  names. 

(K.  C.  N.  Lewis:  “Facts  and  Traditions  Concerning  the  Argyle- 
shire  Clan  Campbell  and  a Few  of  the  American  Descendants,” 
unpaged.  Alexander  Mackenzie:  “The  History  of  the  Frasers  of 

Lovat,”  pp.  1-3,  6-7.) 

I.  Thomas,  twelfth  Lord  Fraser  of  Lovat,  the  only  surviving  son 

of  Hugh  and  Lady  Isabel  (Wemyss)  Fraser,  was  born  in  1631,  and 
died  at  Dunvegan,  Isle  of  Skye,  in  May,  1699.  He  married,  in  April, 
1665,  Sibella  Macleod,  daughter  of  John  and  Sibella  (Mackenzie) 
Macleod.  Children:  i.  Alexander,  of  whom  further.  2.  Simon, 

thirteenth  Lord  Lovat,  was  beheaded  in  1747.  He  was  called  the 
“Last  of  the  Martyrs,”  by  the  Jacobites.  He  married,  in  December, 
1716,  Margaret  Grant.  They  had  a son  Simon  Fraser,  the  famous 
British  general.  3.  Hugh,  died  young.  4.  John,  born  about  1674, 
died  about  1716.  5.  Thomas,  probably  died  young.  6.  James,  died 

young.  7.  Isabel,  died  young.  8.  Sibella,  married  Hugh  Robertson. 
9.  Catherine. 

(Alexander  Mackenzie : “The  History  of  the  Frasers  of  Lovat,” 
pp.  212,  243-44,  246.) 

II.  Alexander  Fraser,  son  of  Thomas  Fraser,  twelfth  Lord  Fraser 
of  Lovat,  and  Sibella  (Macleod)  Fraser,  was  born  about  1667.  There 
has  always  been  some  controversy  as  to  whether  this  Alexander  Fraser 
left  issue.  The  story  is  told  that  at  a wedding,  which  he  attended  dressed 
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in  full  Highland  garb,  the  piper  struck  up  a tune  which  he  construed  as 
an  insult,  and  to  be  revenged  he  drove  his  knife  into  the  bag  pipes  with 
such  force  that  it  penetrated  the  musician’s  body,  killing  him.  Fearful 
of  the  consequences  he  fled  to  Wales,  and  the  second  son  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Lovat,  succeeded  to  the  Lovat  peerage.  As  late  as  1887  an 
alleged  descendant  of  Alexander  and  claimant  to  the  Lovat  peerage 
declared  he  left  issue  both  male  and  female.  We  have,  too,  the 
emphatic  statement  backed  by  family  records  of  another  descendant 
which  declares  that  Katherine  Gordon  Fraser,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Fraser,  was  first  cousin  to  General  Simon  Fraser.  This  relationship 
could  be  carried  only  through  Alexander  Fraser,  son  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Lovat,  so  that  undoubtedly  the  two  Alexanders  are  identical. 

Alexander  Fraser  had  a daughter,  Sarah  Gordon,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.  Family  data.  Lewis:  “Facts  and  Traditions  Concerning 

the  Argyleshire  Clan  Campbell  and  a Few  of  the  American  Descend- 
ants,” unpaged.) 

III.  Sarah  Gordon  Fraser,  daughter  of  Alexander  Fraser,  was 
born  in  Inverness,  Scotland,  in  1722.  With  her  husband,  Archibald 
Campbell,  and  her  granddaughter,  Mary  (Polly)  Hunter,  then  two 
years  old,  she  left  Scotland,  sailing  from  England  for  America  with 
their  own  ship  and  crew  to  bring  back  to  Scotland  the  body  of  their 
relative.  Major  Duncan  Campbell,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Ticonderoga,  and  died  July  17,  1758. 

Duncan  Campbell  was  major  of  the  famous  q2d  Regiment  of  Foot, 
better  known  as  the  “Royal  Highlanders”  or  the  “Black  Watch,”  and 
is  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  noted  ghost  stories  of  Scottish  history, 
and  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  poem  “Ticonderoga.” 

Briefly  the  story  is: 

As  the  Laird  of  Inverawe  sat  alone  one  evening  in  the  old  hall 
there  was  a loud  knocking  at  the  outer  door,  and,  opening  it,  he  found 
a stranger  exhausted  and  bedraggled,  who  prayed  asylum.  Duncan, 
being  a kindhearted  man,  took  him  in  and  swore  protection.  A little 
later  the  pursuers  arrived,  and  Duncan  found  to  his  horror  that  the 
fugitive  had  foully  murdered  a relative  of  his.  He  had  given  his  oath, 
however,  so  he  professed  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  murderer  and 
the  pursuers  passed  on.  That  night  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  cousin 
appeared  and  said:  “Inverawe,  blood  has  been  shed,  shield  not  the 

murderer.” 
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Duncan,  still  held  by  his  oath,  did  not  give  him  up  to  justice,  but 
drove  the  murderer  from  the  house.  This  did  not  appease  the  ghost 
who  returned  twice  with  the  same  message  and  then,  the  third  time, 
added:  “Farewell  till  we  meet  at  Ticonderoga.” 

This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Ticon- 
deroga was  known  only  by  its  Indian  name.  No  one  could  tell  him  of 
Ticonderoga. 

Some  years  later  Duncan  Campbell  became  a Major  in  the  Black 
Watch.  The  night  before  the  battle  the  ghost  appeared  again  and 
Campbell  knew  his  hour  had  come.  The  next  day  he  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  and  was  carried  to  Fort  Edward,  where  he  died  nine  days 
later.  He  now  lies  in  the  same  enclosure  with  Jane  McCrea  in  the 
cemetery  between  Hudson  Falls  and  Fort  Edward.  The  same  old 
headstone  which  was  erected  167  years  ago  still  stands  at  the  head  of 
his  grave.  The  inscription  on  it  reads  : 

Here  lyes  the  body  of  Duncan  Campbell  of  Inverawe,  Esqr., 
Major  of  the  Old  Highland  Regt.,  aged  5 5 years.  Who  died  the  17th 
July,  1758,  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  attack  of  the  retrench- 
ments of  Ticonderoga  or  Carillon  the  8th  July,  1758. 

On  the  voyage  to  America  Archibald  Campbell  died,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  did  not  attempt  to  make  the  dangerous  voyage  home.  She 
stayed  in  New  York,  where  she  made  many  friends  and  subsequently 
married  (second)  James  McNeil.  After  his  death  she  removed  with 
her  granddaughter  to  Fort  Edward,  where  Mary  (Polly)  Hunter  met 
Major  Peter  Bailey  Tearse,  whom  she  later  married.  Soon  after  Mrs. 
McNeil  and  Polly  arrived  in  this  country,  the  Hunter  family  sent  for 
Polly,  but  Mrs.  McNeil  refused  to  let  her  go,  and  they  kidnapped  her. 
Mrs.  McNeil  manned  a boat  and  captured  her  on  the  high  seas  and 
brought  her  back  to  this  country.  This  tradition  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 

A family  record,  from  which  we  quote,  vividly  describes  the  fol- 
lowing very  interesting  experience  of  Mrs.  McNeil: 

She  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  adopted  country,  and  refused 
the  entreaties  of  her  friends  to  return  to  Scotland.  During  her  stay 
in  New  York  she  had  made  many  friends  and  acquaintances  among  the 
Huguenots  residing  there,  and  to  one  of  them,  Adjutant  Peter  Bailey 
Tearse,  an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army,  Polly  Hunter  was  engaged. 
On  the  approach  of  Burgoyne’s  army,  July,  1777,  he  urged  them  to  go 
to  Albany.  They  were  preparing  to  do  so  the  morning  of  the  capture 
and  massacre  of  Jane  McCrea  by  the  Indians.  Jane  McCrea  was  the 
daughter  of  a Presbyterian  minister  once  settled  in  New  Jersey.  He 
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was  dead,  and  she  was  living  with  her  uncle,  Colonel  McCrea,  near 
Fort  Edward.  The  British  Army  with  General  Fraser  in  command, 
was  encamped  on  the  road  to  Fort  Ann.  Mrs.  McNeil  was  going  by 
sloop  to  Albany  and  Miss  McCrea  was  spending  the  day  with  her, 
assisting  in  her  preparations.  Polly  Hunter  had  been  sent  on  a message 
and  with  valuables  to  friends  in  Argyle.  Mrs.  McNeil  lived  about  one 
hundred  rods  to  the  north  of  the  fort  on  the  road  leading  to  Sandy 
Hill,  near  the  top  of  which  was  a fine  spring  of  water,  with  a large  pine 
tree  standing  near  it,  and  beyond  was  a piece  of  woodland.  In  this 
woodland  was  stationed  an  American  Picket  Guard  consisting  of  Lieu- 
tenant Van  Vechten  and  seven  men.  About  9 A.  M.  a band  of  Indians 
suddenly  swooped  down  upon  this  picket,  and  officer  and  men  were 
killed.  Miles  Standish  fired  and  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  taken 
prisoner,  tied  with  cords  and  pushed  up  the  road.  Meanwhile  another 
band  of  Indians  entered  Mrs.  McNeil’s  house  and  took  her  and  her 
guests  prisoners.  Mrs.  McNeil  had  gathered  her  silver  in  her  apron 
and  started  for  the  cellar  when  they  were  captured.  (A  pair  of 
silver  tongs  is  now  in  possession  of  one  of  her  descendants.)  The 
slaves  secreted  themselves  in  the  cellar  and  were  not  discovered.  They 
caught  two  horses  near  Mrs.  McNeil’s  house  and  placed  Jane  McCrea 
on  one  of  them,  but  Mrs.  McNeil  refused  to  mount.  They  therefore 
took  her  by  a footpath  through  the  woods  and  Jane  McCrea  by  the 
road.  The  two  friends  never  met  again  in  this  world.  In  a few 
minutes  those  with  Miss  McCrea  arrived  at  the  spring  where  Standish 
was.  They  all  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves  in  language  Stand- 
ish could  not  understand,  and  finally  came  to  blows.  During  this 
melee  Miss  McCrea  was  shot,  whether  by  a musket  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  or  from  the  fort,  has  never  been  clearly  settled.  The  savages 
scalped  her,  taking  her  long  beautiful  hair  a ghastly  trophy.  They 
then  stripped  her  body  and  threw  it  into  a ditch  where  it  was  found  and 
buried  by  her  brother.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  McNeil  was  hurried  on  foot 
to  Fraser’s  Camp,  and  found  herself  in  her  cousin  General  Fraser’s 
presence.  She  was  nearly  stripped  of  her  clothing,  and  he  wrapped  his 
great  coat  about  her  until  suitable  clothing  could  be  found. 

Mrs.  McNeil  warmly  upbraided  him  for  his  infamous  mode  of 
warfare,  but  General  Fraser  disclaimed  his  part  of  it.  Upon  learning 
of  the  whereabouts  of  Polly  Hunter,  General  Fraser  sent  twelve  Eng- 
lish soldiers  to  fetch  her  to  his  camp.  They  were  in  hiding  in  the 
hay,  but  when  they  heard  the  soldiers  say  “Polly  Hunter,  your  grand- 
mother wants  you,”  they  came  out,  and  Polly  rode  with  them  back  to 
camp.  On  the  way,  she  saw  the  Indians  with  articles  stolen  from  her 
home,  on  their  backs,  among  them  a cherished  mirror  brought  from 
Scotland.  General  Fraser  attempted  to  force  his  cousin  to  return 
there,  and  on  their  determined  refusal  said,  “Polly,  Polly,  I am  afraid 
you  have  a Yankee  lover,”  which  was  true.  Mrs.  McNeil  and  Polly 
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proceeded  at  once  to  Albany  and  were  there  when  General  Fraser  was 
wounded.  Before  they  could  reach  him,  he  was  dead. 

Sarah  Gordon  Fraser  married  (first)  Archibald  Campbell.  She 
married  (second)  James  McNeil.  After  his  death  in  New  York,  Mrs. 
McNeil  settled  in  Fort  Edward  with  her  granddaughter,  Mary  (Polly) 
Hunter.  Child  of  Archibald  and  Sarah  Gordon  (Fraser)  Campbell: 
I.  Katherine,  of  whom  further. 

(K.  C.  N.  Lewis:  “Facts  and  Traditions  Concerning  the  Argyle- 
shire  Clan  Campbell  and  a Few  of  the  American  Descendants,” 
unpaged.  Alexander  Mackenzie.  “The  History  of  the  Frasers  of 
Lovat,”  pp.  243-44,  485-86.  Family  data.) 

IV.  Katherine  Campbell,  daughter  of  Archibald  and  Sarah  Gor- 

don (Fraser)  Campbell,  married,  in  Scotland,  Robert  Hunter.  Rec- 
ords are  not  clear  as  to  whether  Katherine  (Campbell)  Hunter  and  her 
husband,  Robert  Hunter,  accompanied  her  mother  and  father  on  the 
voyage  to  America.  Since  their  child  Mary  Hunter  did  make  the  trip, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  she  came  with  her  parents.  One  family 
record  states  that  Katherine  died  within  a year  after  her  arrival  in  New 
York  and  a printed  record  states  that  Robert  Hunter  died  in  New 
York.  Child:  i.  Mary,  of  whom  further. 

(R.  O.  Bascom:  “The  Fort  Edward  Book,”  pp.  49-52.  K.  C.  N. 
Lewis:  “Facts  and  Traditions  Concerning  the  Argyleshire  Clan 

Campbell  and  a Few  of  the  American  Descendants,”  unpaged.  Family 
data.) 

V.  Mary  (Polly)  Hunter,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Katherine 
(Campbell)  Hunter,  was  born  in  Scotland.  She  married  Peter  Bailey 
Tearse.  (Tearse  I.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Hamilton  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  three  cinquefoils  ermine  pierced  of  the  field. 

(Burke:  EncyclopEedia  of  Heraldry.) 

Hamilton  is  a surname  of  local  derivation,  and  is  well  known  in  the 
English-speaking  world.  The  English  Hamilton  families  sprang  from 
several  localities  in  England;  there  are  several  Hambledons  and  one 
Hambleton,  as  well  as  several  other  towns  showing  variations  of  the 
name.  The  Scottish  Hamiltons  are  traced  to  Hambledon,  a manor  in 
County  Bucks. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  family  of  our  interest  is  not  known. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 
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I.  Daniel  Hamilton,  perhaps  son  of  Daniel  Hamilton,  of  Cocheco, 
near  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  was  born  in  1669  or  1670,  and  died 
December  8,  1738,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  and  was  buried  in  the  “oldest 
burying  ground  in  Chatham,  Massachusetts.”  In  a list  of  “Genealogi- 
cal Items  Relating  to  Dover,  New  Hampshire,”  is  this  brief  note: 
“Daniel  Hambleton  was  taxed  at  Cocheco,  1667.”  Also,  in  “The 
Hamilton  Family  in  America,”  is  this  statement:  “There  was  at 

Cocheco,  where  he  was  taxed  in  1667,  one  Daniel  Hamilton,  who  was 
again  of  record  in  1693,  at  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  and  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known.”  Though  no  corroboration  of  the  1693 
date  is  found,  there  is  a record  of  the  birth  of  two  children  of  Daniel 
Hamilton,  in  Eastham,  in  1694  and  1695,  shown  more  fully  below. 

Daniel  Hamilton  married  Mary  Smith,  who  was  born  June  3, 
1669,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Hopkins)  Smith,  of  Eastham, 
Massachusetts.  Mary  Hopkins  was  a granddaughter  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, of  the  “Mayflower.”  A Daniel  Hamilton,  presumably  the  same, 
then  called  “of  Monomoit,”  married,  in  Eastham,  August  5,  1708, 
Sarah  Snow,  who  was  the  widow  of  Joseph  Snow,  as  shown  by  a deposi- 
tion of  her  son,  Nathaniel  Snow,  in  1753.  Children  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  (Smith)  Hamilton,  correct  order  not  known:  i.  Grace,  born 

in  Eastham,  August  3,  1694,  died  August  20,  1694.  2.  Thomas,  born 

in  Eastham,  September  i,  1695,  died  May  i,  1772,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  buried  in  the  “oldest  burying  ground  in  Chatham,  Mas- 
sachusetts”; married  Rebecca.  3.  (Probably)  Samuel,  married  3 mo. 
25,  1727,  Bethia  Stuart,  and  had  children  born  in  Chatham.  4.  Dan- 
iel, married  Abigail.  5.  (Probably)  Sarah,  of  Chatham,  when  she 
married,  January  23,  1728-29,  Theodor  Harding,  of  Eastham.  6. 
(Probably)  Joseph,  of  whom  further. 

(James  Andrew  Phelps:  “The  Hamilton  Family  in  America,” 

p.  5.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  168,  329;  Vol.  VII,  p.  82;  Vol.  LXIV,  p.  284.  “The  Mayflower 
Descendant,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  30;  Vol.  VIII,  p.  237;  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  329.) 

II.  Joseph  Hamilton  was  probably  a son  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
(Smith)  Hamilton,  the  reasons  for  this  belief  being  that  he  was  a 
resident  and  land  owner  of  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  as  w'ere  Daniel 
and  Mary  (Smith)  Hamilton;  his  only  known  son  was  named  Daniel; 
Eastham  records  show  no  other  possible  parentage;  an  examination 
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of  available  Hamilton  records  and  of  records  of  the  town  of  East- 
ham  reveal  nothing  contradictory  to  this  belief.  The  only  records 
found  regarding  Joseph  Hamilton  are  as  follows: 

Martha  Hammilton  widow  Relect  of  Joseph  Hammilton  Late  of 
Eastham  ....  Deceasd  & Daniel  Hammilton  of  Sd  Eastham  .... 
yeoman  Both  Executors  to  the  Lst  Will  & Testament  of  the  Sd  Joseph 
Hamilton  Decsd  for  £24  sold  to  Solomon  Sparrow  of  Sd  Eastham 
....  Labourer  ....  Sundry  parcels  of  Land  & one  parcel  of 
Meadow  Lying  in  Eastham  aforsd  Bounded  Begining  at  the  North 
part  of  the  Estate  of  the  Sd  Joseph  Hamilton  Decsd  (By  order  from 
the  Superior  Court  to  pay  sd  Decsds  Debts)  Said  Land  & Meadow 
East  Corner  of  the  Land  Sold  to  Jonathan  Linnel  to  the  Eastward  of 
the  Sd  Deseasds  Barn  thence  as  the  fence  Stands  about  North  to  the 
Bank  of  the  River  thence  by  the  Bank  about  North  East  to  the  Cove 
thence  Northerly  by  the  Cove  to  Knowlses  Land  on  the  Northerly  Side 
of  the  River  thence  Southwesterly  by  Knowls  Land  to  the  pond  thence 
Southerly  acros  the  River  to  the  fence  that  Runs  into  the  pond  thence 
to  the  North  East  Corner  of  the  above  Sd  Barn  thence  to  the  North- 
west Corner  of  the  above  Sd  Land  Sold  to  Jonathan  Linnel  thence  to 
the  first  Bound  also  one  fifth  of  the  Land  Called  myricks  field  also  one 
Common  Shear  of  Meadow  Lying  at  a place  Called  Amos  point  the 
Southermost  Shear  in  that  Division  that  belonged  to  the  Sd  Dcsds 
Estate. 

The  deed  was  dated  June  25,  1764,  and  was  signed  by  “Daniel 
Hamilton”  and  Martha  Hamilton,  the  latter  by  a mark.  It  was 
acknowledged  June  30,  1764,  by  both  grantors,  before  John  Freeman, 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  witnesses  were  Zaccheus  Higgins  and  Crisp 
Rogers.  The  deed  was  recorded  December  10,  1764,  in  “Barnstable 
County  Deeds,”  Book  XXIX,  folio  12 1,  by  Solomon  Otis,  Register. 

The  records  of  Joseph  Hamilton’s  intention  of  marriage  and  of  his 
marriage  are  found  in  the  Eastham-Orleans  vital  records: 

January  22:  173 1/2  Then  entred  the  Intentions  of  Joseph  Ham- 
bleton  of  Chatham  and  Martha  Atkins  of  Eastham  to  Joyn  in  Mar- 
riage by  me  Joseph  Doane  Town  dark,  february  15th  173  1/2  then 
Joseph  hambleton  & Martha  Atkins  ware  married  by  Nathanial  Free- 
man Justice  Peace  entred  pr  Joseph  Doane  Town  dark. 

Martha  Atkins  was  born  in  Eastham,  November  9,  1 7 1 1 , daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Martha  (Pease)  Atkins.  Children  of  Joseph  and  Mar- 
tha (Atkins)  Hamilton  (order  of  birth  not  known),  perhaps  others: 
I.  Joseph.  “Auggust  ye  24th  1758  then  Joseph  Hambleton  Jur  and 
Hannah  Cole  both  of  Eastham  were  married  by  m>"  Joseph  Crocker 
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in  Eastham.”  2.  Daniel,  of  whom  further.  3.  John,  “son  of  Joseph 
& martha  Hambleton,”  born  at  Eastham,  November  5,  1747. 

(James  W.  Hawes:  “Library  of  Cape  Cod  History  and  Gene- 

alogy: Genealogies,”  No.  99,  p.  2.  Charles  Edward  Banks,  M.  D. : 
“The  History  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Dukes  County,  Massachusetts,” 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  386.  “The  Mayflower  Descendant,”  Vol.  VIII,  p.  245; 
Vol.  XVI,  p.  10;  Vol.  XVII,  p.  35;  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  loc;  Vol. 
XXVIII,  p.  174.) 

III.  Daniel  Hamilton,  son  of  Joseph  and  Martha  (Atkins)  Ham- 
ilton, was  born  in  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  about  1740,  and  died  in 
Ellington,  Connecticut,  May  2,  1784,  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  In  1764 
he,  with  his  mother,  as  executors  of  the  estate  of  Joseph  Hamilton, 
deceased,  deeded  land  to  Solomon  Sparrow.  Though  no  record  of  his 
birth  is  found,  and  his  relationship  to  the  deceased  Joseph  Hamilton 
is  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  above  deed,  sufficient  evidence  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  Martha,  wife  of  Joseph  Hamilton,  had  a brother  with 
the  quite  unusual  name  of  Paul  (born  when  Martha  was  about  five 
years  of  age),  and  that  Daniel  Hamilton  (born  about  1740,  as  stated 
above),  named  his  eldest  son  Paul. 

The  original  will  of  “Daniel  Hamilton  of  East  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut” (at  that  time  Ellington  was  part  of  East  Windsor)  is  in  the 
State  Library  at  Hartford.  In  it  he  gives  to  his  beloved  wife  Hannah 
the  “whole  improvement  and  use  of  my  real  and  personal  estate”  as 
long  as  she  remains  his  widow.  There  are  also  bequests  to  his  eldest 
son  Paul,  his  daughters  Constant  and  Hannah,  and  his  sons  Richard, 
Benjamin,  Theodore,  and  Daniel;  all  these  bequests  to  be  given  after 
the  marriage  or  death  of  wife.  His  son  Benjamin  was  named  sole 
executor. 

Daniel  Hamilton  married  Hannah  Sparrow.  (Sparrow  V.) 

Nov.  15;  1760  then  Entred  the  Intentions  of  Danial  hamilton 
and  hanna(h)  Sparrow  Daughter  of  Richard  Sparrow  Both  of  East- 
ham to  proceed  in  marriage  Recorded  by  me  Edward  Knowles  Town 
Clerk 

Children:  i.  Paul,  married  Lydia  Rogers.  2.  Daniel,  married  Molly 
Braman.  3.  Benjamin,  married  Jerusha  Blodgett.  4.  Theodore,  mar- 
ried Anna  Cadwell.  5.  Richard,  married  Huldah  Hendrick.  6.  Con- 
stant, of  whom  further.  7.  Hannah,  married  William  Crane. 

(“Ellington,  Connecticut,  Cemetery  Records,”  copied  by  Miss 
Mary  Kimball  and  deposited  in  Connecticut  State  Library.  “The 
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Mayflower  Descendant,”  Vol.  VIII,  p.  245;  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  10,  33. 
Darius  Grant:  “Biographical  Sketches  of  Ellington  Families.”  “East- 
ham  and  Orleans,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records,”  Vol.  XXVII,  p. 
107.) 

IV.  Constant  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Hannah  (Spar- 
row) Hamilton,  was  born  in  1760,  and  died  after  November  8,  1843. 
On  that  date  her  application  for  a pension  for  her  husband’s  Revolu- 
tionary War  service  had  been  executed,  and  she  was  then  living  in 
Hampton,  Washington  County,  New  York. 

Constant  Hamilton  married  Benjamin  Derby.  (Derby  I.) 

(“Veterans’  Administration  Records,”  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia.  Darius  Grant:  “Biographical  Sketches  of  Ellington 

Families.”) 

(The  Sparrow  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  three  roses  gules,  a chief  of  the  last. 

Crest— A yew  tree  proper.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Sparrow  originated  as  a surname  from  the  nickname  applied  to 
some  person  because  of  a trait  of  character  or  disposition.  The  name 
is  often  found  in  the  old  registers,  which  show  many  quaint  spellings 
and  variations.  In  1273  John  Sparuwe  was  in  County  Oxford,  Lau- 
rence Sparwe  in  County  Cambridge,  and  Hugh  Sparewe  in  the  same 
locality.  In  1379  we  more  nearly  approach  the  modern  spelling  when 
we  find  Rogerus  Sparowe  and  Adam  Sparowe  in  County  York.  In 
1529-30  Robert  Sparrow  was  granted  a license  to  wed  in  London. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

/.  Richard  Sparrozu  was  born  probably  in  England,  doubtless 
before  1610,  and  died  a resident  of  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  January 
8,  1660-61.  He  emigrated  from  England  and  settled  in  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1632.  He  was  admitted  a freeman  in  1633 
and  was  taxed  9s.  that  year  and  again  in  1634.  In  1640  he  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  meadows.  He  served  at  least  seven  terms  as 
surveyor  of  highways  between  1640  and  1653.  He  also  served  on 
twenty-eight  different  juries  between  1640  and  1658.  In  1640  and 
1641  he  was  constable  and  in  1650  was  one  of  the  receivers  of 
“Exsise.”  Seven  or  more  tracts  of  land  were  granted  to  him  between 
1636  and  1642. 

On  “xxxth  of  the  ixth  month  1644,”  there  was  made  an  “agreement 
betweene  Richard  Sparrow  on  thone  prt  and  Captaine  Myles  Standish 
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and  Caleb  Hopkins  on  thother  prt  concrning  Eliz : Hopkins”  “Inpris 
That  the  said  Richard  shall  have  the  said  Elizabeth  Hopkins  as  his 
owne  child  untill  the  tyme  of  her  marryage  or  untill  shee  be  nineteene 
yeares  of  age.”  The  lengthy  document  was  so  worded  as  to  fully  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  “Goodwyfe 
Sparrow”  new  arrangements  were  to  be  made. 

In  1638  Richard  Sparrow,  “yeoman,”  signed  a bond  for  £10  for 
the  .appearance  of  William  Latham  at  the  next  term  of  court.  In 
January,  1636-40,  he  bought  five  head  of  cattle  and  the  same  day  sold 
three  head. 

Several  court  actions  brought  by  Richard  Sparrow  were,  in  each 
case,  decided  in  his  favor;  one  against  James  Luxford,  for  trespass, 
in  December,  1641 ; one  against  Nathaniel  Mayo  (son-in-law  of  Gov- 
ernor Prence)  for  defamation,  in  October,  1657,  in  which  Sparrow 
received  £10  and  costs;  one  against  Rev.  Ralph  Smith  for  taking  a 
piece  of  timber  from  his  land  after  being  forbidden. 

Richard  Sparrow  removed  to  Eastham  before  1653,  in  which  year 
he,  with  his  wife,  acknowledged  sale  of  his  late  home  in  Plymouth  to 
George  Bonum  for  £8. 

April  I,  1653,  Eastham  sent  Richard  Sparrow  as  one  of  two  depu- 
ties to  meet  with  the  magistrates  to  treat  on  military  affairs.  The  same 
year  and  again  in  1655-56,  he  was  Eastham’s  deputy  to  the  General 
Court.  In  1657  he,  with  his  wife,  sold  certain  land  in  Plymouth  to 
Gyles  Rickard.  The  same  year  he,  with  others,  made  a request  for  a 
grant  of  land  between  Bridgewater  and  Weymouth,  thirteen  miles 
from  Rehoboth.  The  request  was  acceded  to  in  1658,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Richard  Sparrow  removed  from  Eastham. 

In  1657  he  was  appointed  by  the  court  at  Plymouth  to  arrange  for 
the  accommodation  of  Thomas  Prence,  Governor,  whose  home  was  at 
Eastham,  when  on  attendance  at  the  seat  of  government  and  for  his 
conveyance. 

Richard  Sparrow’s  will,  dated  November  19,  1660,  made  his  wife 
Pandora  and  son  Jonathan  executors  and  divided  his  property  between 
them  and  the  three  older  children  of  that  son.  To  the  Eastham  church 
he  bequeathed  “one  ewe  sheep.” 

In  1665  the  widow  and  son  sold  the  home  at  Eastham  and  removed 
to  what  is  now  East  Orleans. 
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Richard  Sparrow  married,  probably  in  England,  Pandora,  sur- 
name and  ancestry  unknown,  who  survived  her  husband.  Their  only 
known  child  was:  i.  Jonathan,  of  whom  further. 

(Mary  Walton  Ferris:  “Dawes-Gates  Ancestral  Lines,”  Vol.  II, 
pp.  763,  768.  “The  Mayflower  Descendant,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  1 16.) 

II.  Captain  Jonathan  Sparrow,  son  of  Richard  and  Pandora  Spar- 
row, was  born  in  England,  and  died  at  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  March 
21,  1706-07.  He  was  among  the  legal  voters  at  Eastham,  May  22, 
1655  ; was  admitted  a freeman  in  June,  1663  ; was  engaged  as  school- 
master in  1665.  He  also  acted  as  constable;  as  attorney  for  some 
townsmen  in  a lawsuit;  as  deacon  of  the  church;  and  belonged  to  a 
troop  of  horse. 

Between  1668  and  1686  he  served  as  Deputy  to  the  Old  Colony 
Court  at  Plymouth  at  least  nineteen  times,  and  between  1689  and  1702 
was  Representative  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
at  least  eight  sessions.  He  was  a selectman  of  Eastham  for  at  least 
ten  years  between  1671  and  1686;  was  a member  of  the  Council  of 
War  in  1681,  1685  and  1689;  was  associate  judge  or  magistrate  in 
1690  and  1691 ; was  for  many  years  a justice  of  the  peace;  and  fre- 
quently served  on  juries  (petit,  coroners’  and  grand). 

October  4,  1675,  he  was  raised  from  ensign  to  lieutenant  and  as 
such  served  in  King  Philip’s  War,  for  which  service  his  heirs,  in  1733, 
received  a share  in  Narragansett  Township,  No.  7,  now  Gorham, 
Maine.  Before  June  6,  1677,  he  had  become  captain,  his  commission 
as  such  being  renewed  October  2,  1689. 

He  was  the  owner  of  much  land,  obtained  by  grant  and  purchase. 
Though  most  of  it  was  in  or  near  Eastham,  some  was  in  the  north 
bounds  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and  the  island  called  “Sparrow’s 
Island.” 

His  will,  dated  March  10,  1706-07,  proved  April  3,  1707,  names 
his  (third)  wife  and  six  children. 

Captain  Sparrow  married  (first),  at  Eastham,  Massachusetts, 
October  26  or  28,  1654,  Rebecca  Bangs,  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, probably  about  1636-37,  and  died  before  October  19,  1677, 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Rebecca  (perhaps  Hobart)  Bangs.  Captain 
Sparrow  married  (second),  between  1667  1671,  Mrs.  Hannah 

(Prence)  Mayo.  (PrencellL)  He  married  (third) , November  23, 
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1698,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Lewis)  Cobb,  widow  of  James  Cobb,  daughter  of 
George  Lewis.  Children  of  first  marriage,  born  at  Eastham:  i. 

Rebecca,  born  October  30,  1655,  died  in  February,  1740;  married, 
December  31,  1673,  Thomas  Freeman.  2.  John,  born  November  2, 
1656,  died  February  23,  1734-35  ; married,  December  5,  i683,Apphia 
Tracy.  3.  Priscilla,  born  February  13,  1658,  died  before  March  10, 
1706-07;  married  Edward  Gray.  4.  Lydia,  born  after  November 
19,  1660,  died  after  March  16,  1708-09;  married  (first),  between 
1675  and  1684,  William  Freeman;  (second),  probably  between  1687 
and  1691,  Jonathan  Higgins.  5.  Elizabeth,  married,  February  5, 
1684,  Samuel  Freeman.  6.  Jonathan,  born  July  9,  1665,  died  March 
9,  1739-40;  married  (first)  Rebecca  Merrick;  (second)  Mrs.  Sarah 
Young.  Children  of  second  marriage : 7.  (Probably)  Richard,  born 
March  17,  1669-70,  died  young.  8.  Patience,  born  before  October  25, 
1675,  died  October  25,  1745,  “above  70”;  married  (first),  at  East- 
ham,  May  27,  1691,  Joseph  Paine;  (second),  November  23,  1715, 
John  Jenkins.  9.  Richard,  of  whom  further. 

(Mary  Walton  Ferris:  “Dawes-Gates  Ancestral  Lines,”  Vol.  II, 
pp.  67,  693.) 

III.  Richard  Sparrow,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Hannah  (Prence- 
Mayo)  Sparrow,  was  born  about  1675,  and  died  April  13,  1728. 

By  the  will  of  “Richard  Sparrow  of  Eastham  ....  Yeoman,” 
made  February  23,  1727-28,  proved  May  22,  1728,  his  wife  Mercy 
received  “the  Use  and  Improvement  of  two  thirds  of  all  my  upland. 
And  meadow  within  the  Town  of  Eastham,  as  allso  the  Improvement 
of  all  my  buildings  excepting  the  One  half  of  my  Barn,”  etc.,  while 
she  should  remain  his  widow,  also  one-third  of  his  personal  estate. 

To  his  son  Richard  he  bequeathed  most  of  his  real  estate,  in  East- 
ham and  Harwich,  subject  to  his  wife’s  life  use.  Richard  was  to  make 
certain  payments  to  the  testator’s  seven  daughters  when  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  married,  their  names  being  Rebecca  Sparrow,  Mercy 
Young,  Sarah  Sparrow,  Hannah  Sparrow,  Elizabeth  Sparrow,  Mary 
Sparrow,  and  Priscilla  Sparrow. 

The  wife  Mercy  and  son  Richard  were  made  executors.  A deed 
executed  June  4,  1740,  to  Richard  Sparrow,  disposing  of  six  of  the 
seven  daughters’  shares  of  certain  lands,  was  signed  by  Richard  Mayo 
and  wife  Rebecca,  Zebulon  Young,  Edmond  Freeman  and  wife  Sarah, 
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Josiah  Cook  and  wife  Hannah,  Elisha  Doane  and  wife  Elizabeth, 
Isaac  Smith  and  wife  Mary.  Priscilla,  if  living,  was  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  did  not  sign. 

Richard  Sparrow  married,  at  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  February 
4,  1701-02,  Mercy  Cobb,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  (Lewis)  Cobb. 
She  was  a daughter  of  his  father’s  third  wife.  She  married  (second) 
Israel  Doane.  Children,  born  in  Eastham;  i.  Richard,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 2.  Rebecca,  born  October  12,  1704;  married,  December  26, 
1728,  Richard  Mayo.  3.  Mercy,  born  December  6,  1706;  married, 
February  22,  1725-26,  Zebulon  Young.  4.  Sarah,  born  July  20,  1708 ; 
married,  September  25,  1729,  Edmund  Freeman.  5.  Hannah,  born 
October  12,  1711;  married,  February  ii,  1730-31,  Josiah  Cook,  Jr. 
6.  Elizabeth,  born  April  18,  1717;  married,  March  14,  1733-34, 
Elisha  Doane.  7.  Mary,  born  March  10,  1718-19;  married,  March 
9,  1737-38,  Isaac  Smith.  8.  Priscilla,  born  July  8,  1722.  A Priscilla 
Sparrow  and  David  Snow,  both  of  Eastham,  were  married  March  5, 

1747. 

(Mary  Walton  Ferris:  “Dawes-Gates  Ancestral  Lines,”  Vol.  II, 
p.  768;  Vol.  VII,  p.  19.  “The  Mayflower  Descendant,”  Vol.  XI, 
pp.  2-5.) 

IV.  Richard  Sparrow,  Jr.,  son  of  Richard  and  Mercy  (Cobb) 

Sparrow,  was  born  in  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  November  10,  1702. 
He  was  called  “Richard  Sparrow  Junr”  in  the  record  of  his  marriage 
at  Eastham,  September  26,  1723,  to  Hannah  Shaw.  Children,  born 
at  Eastham : i.  Isaac,  born  April  4,  1725  ; married  Hannah  Knowles. 

2.  Rebecca,  born  January  27,  1726-27.  3.  Hannah,  born  March  5, 

1730-31,  died  August  26,  1736.  4.  Hannah,  of  whom  further.  5. 

Mercy,  born  June  27,  1739. 

(William  Alexander  McAuslan:  “Mayflower  Index,”  No.  32252. 
“The  Mayflower  Descendant,”  Vol.  VII,  p.  19 ; Vol.  XI,  pp.  2-5  ; Vol. 
XVI,  p.  33-) 

V.  Hannah  Sparrow,  daughter  of  Richard  Sparrow,  Jr.,  and  Han- 
nah (Shaw)  Sparrow,  was  born  in  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  August  7, 
1737,  and  died  in  Ellington,  Connecticut,  December  25,  1822,  where 
she  is  buried  in  Ellington  Cemetery  with  her  husband.  She  married 
Daniel  Hamilton.  (Hamilton  III.) 

(“The  Mayflower  Descendant,”  Vol.  XVI,  p.  33.) 
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(The  Prince  (Prence)  Line) 

Arms — Gules  a saltire  or,  surmounted  of  a cross  engrailed  ermine. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or,  a cubit  arm  habited  gules  cuffed  ermine  holding  in  the 
hand  proper  three  pineapples  gold,  stalked  and  leaved  vert. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Prence  is  a later  spelling  of  the  old  English  surname  Prince. 
Prince,  like  King,  is  not  a name  designating  royal  descent,  nor  yet  is  it 
a mere  nickname  from  the  royal  bearing  or  appearance  of  the  original 
nominee  in  all  cases.  Often  this  sobriquet  was  bestowed  upon  those 
who  took  the  part  in  the  numerous  festivals  and  mock  ceremonies  of 
mediaeval  times.  That  the  possessor  was  proud  of  these  mock  titles 
is  shown  by  the  numerous  families  bearing  the  names.  Prince,  King  and 
Queen.  We  find  Willelmus  Prynce  recorded  in  County  York  in  1379, 
and  Isolda  Prynce  in  the  same  records  of  that  county  in  1379. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

/.  Thomas  Prence  (Prince),  first  known  ancestor  of  this  New 
England  family,  resided  at  All  Staints’  Barking,  London,  England, 
where  he  made  his  will  July  31,  1630,  proved  August  14,  1630.  In 
the  will  he  stated  that  he  was  a carriage-maker.  He  mentions  no  wife, 
but  names  his  three  children:  i.  Katherine,  married  before  July  31, 

1630,  Ambrose  Crayford,  of  Redrith,  Surrey,  mariner.  2.  Rebecca, 
married,  before  July  31,  1630,  Thomas  Diple,  citizen  and  merchant 
tailor  of  London.  3.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

(A.  C.  Kingsbury  and  W.  E.  Nickerson:  “A  Historical  Sketch  of 
Thomas  Prence,”  p.  i.) 

II.  Governor  Thomas  Prence,  son  of  Thomas  Prence,  was  born  in 
England,  probably  about  1600,  and  died  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
March  29,  1673.  father’s  will  referred  to  him  as  his  “son 

Thomas  Prence  now  remayninge  in  New  England  in  the  pts.  beyond 
the  seas,”  and  bequeathed  him  “one  beere  bole  of  silver  and  alsoe  my 
seale  Ringe  of  gold  to  be  deH  to  him  at  his  next  return.”  Thomas 
Prence  came  to  America  in  the  ship  “Fortune,”  which  arrived  in 
November,  1621,  he  being  then,  as  he  stated,  “in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age.”  He  settled  in  that  part  of  Plymouth  Colony  which 
has  since  become  Duxbury.  With  wife  Patience,  son  Thomas  and 
daughter  Rebecca,  he  shared  in  the  division  of  cattle,  in  1627.  His 
name  is  found  among  those  who,  in  April,  1632,  “promise  to  remove 
their  fam(ilies)  to  live  in  the  towne  in  the  winter  time  that  they  the 
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better  repair  to  the  worship  of  God.”  In  the  earliest  New  England 
tax  list  that  is  found,  Thomas  Prence’s  tax  is  stated  as  £i  7s.  That 
same  year  he  had  become  a freeman.  In  July,  1627,  Thomas  Prence 
was  one  of  the  twelve  signers  of  an  agreement  between  The  Adven- 
turers to  New  Plymouth,  on  the  one  part,  and  Isaac  Allerton,  “resident 
at  Plimouth,”  of  the  other  part,  whereby  Allerton  was  to  obtain  others 
with  him  to  assume  the  debt  of  £1,800  due  The  Adventurers.  At  the 
court,  January  i,  1633-34,  Mr.  Thomas  Prence  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  Colony  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  term  he  became  an 
Assistant,  first  under  Governor  William  Bradford  and  second  under 
Governor  Edward  Winslow.  He  was  also  elected  treasurer,  January 
3,  1636-37,  and  March  6,  1637-38,  was  again  elected  Governor.  He 
held  other  important  positions,  on  the  Council  of  War,  etc.  He  early 
came  into  possession  of  about  two  hundred  acres  of  the  best  farming 
land  of  Nausett,  with  six  others,  settling  there  in  1644.  In  1645, 
1650,  1653-58,  and  1662-72,  he  served  as  Commissioner  of  the  United 
Colonies.  The  following  eulogy  is  found  in  the  Plymouth  Church 
records : 

In  1673  • was  a very  awfull  frowne  of  God  upon  this  chh  (church) 
& colony  in  the  death  of  Mr  Thomas  Prince  the  Governour  in  the  73d 
yeare  of  his  Age ; when  this  Colony  was  in  a hazardous  condition  upon 
the  death  of  Gov*"  Bradford  the  lott  was  cast  upon  Mr  Princ  to  be  his 
successor,  God  made  him  a repairer  of  breaches  & a meanes  to  setle 
those  shakings  that  were  then  threatening,  he  was  excellently  qualifyed 
for  the  office  of  a Governour,  he  had  a countenance  full  of  Majesty  & 
therein  as  well  as  otherwise  was  a terrour  to  evill  doers,  he  was  very 
amiable  & pleasant  in  his  whole  conversation  & highly  esteemed  of  the 
saints  & acknowledged  by  all. 

Governor  Thomas  Prence  married  (first),  in  Plymouth  Colony, 
August  5,  1624,  Patience  Brewster.  (Brewster  III.)  He  married 
(second),  April  i,  1635,  Mary  Collier,  daughter  of  William  Collier. 
He  married  (third),  on  or  before  December  8,  1662,  Mrs.  Apphia 
Freeman.  He  married  (fourth),  between  February  26,  1665-66,  and 
August  I,  1668,  Mrs.  Mary  Howes,  widow  of  Thomas  Howes,  of 
Yarmouth,  Massachusetts;  she  died  December  9,  1695. 

Of  his  nine  children,  the  first  four  were  by  his  first  wife;  the  next 
three  are  generally  conceded  to  have  been  by  his  second  wife;  while  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  last  two  children  were  by  his  second  or  third 
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wife.  Children:  i.  Thomas,  born  probably  in  or  before  1627;  went 

to  England,  married,  and  died  before  his  father,  2.  Rebecca,  born 
probably  in  or  before  1627,  died  before  July  18,  1651;  married,  April 
22,  1646,  Edmund  Freeman,  Jr.  3.  Mercy,  born  probably  about  1631, 
died  in  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  September  28,  1711;  married,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1649-50,  “Major”  John  Freeman.  4.  Hannah,  of  whom 
further.  5.  Jane,  born  November  i,  1637,  died  in  May  or  June,  1712; 
married,  January  9,  1660-61,  Mark  Snow,  6.  Mary,  married  John 
Tracy.  7.  Sarah,  born  in  1643-46,  died  March  3,  1703-04  or  1706; 
married  Jeremiah  Howes,  8.  Elizabeth,  died  after  July  ii,  1711; 
married,  December  9,  1667,  Arthur  Howland,  Jr.  9.  Judith,  married 
(first),  December  28,  1665,  Isaac  Barker;  (second)  William  Tubbs, 

(Ibid.,  pp.  1-30.) 

III.  Hannah  Prence,  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  and  Patience 
(Brewster)  Prence,  died  before  November  23,  1698.  She  married 
(first),  February  13,  1649-50,  Nathaniel  Mayo;  (second)  Captain 
Jonathan  Sparrow.  (Sparrow  II.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Brewster  Line) 

Arms — Sable,  a chevron  ermine  between  three  estoiles  argent. 

Crest — A bear’s  head  erased  azure. 

Motto — Verite  soyes  ma  garde.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.’’) 

The  Anglo-Saxon  termination  “ster”  denoted  some  feminine  occu- 
pation as  “er”  denoted  a masculine  one.  Brewster,  baking,  and  weav- 
ing were  formerly  only  feminine  labours,  and  from  this  the  surname 
Brewster  first  originated. 

And  Beton  the  brewestere 
Bad  hym  good  morwe. 

— “Piers  Plowman,”  3087-88. 

Alicia  de  Wetmong,  breuster,  is  recorded  A.  D.  1312,  in  “Freemen 
of  York,”  and  Emma  le  Breustere,  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, 1273,  also  Thomas  Breuster,  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire, 
1379- 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United 

Kingdom.”) 
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I.  William  Brewster  was  appointed  by  Archbishop  Sandys,  in  Janu- 
ary,  1575-76,  as  receiver  of  Scrooby  in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  and 
bailiff  of  the  manor  house  in  Scrooby,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop,  to 
have  life  tenure  of  both  offices.  He  died  in  the  summer  of  1590,  leav- 
ing a widow.  Prudence,  and  a son,  William,  Jr.,  of  whom  further. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  LIII, 
p.  109.) 

II.  Elder  William  Brewster,  Jr.,  son  of  William  and  Prudence 
Brewster,  was  born  late  in  1566  or  early  in  1567,  probably  at  Scrooby, 
and  died  at  Plymouth  in  New  England,  April  10,  1644.  He  matricu- 
lated at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge  University,  December  3,  1580,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  his  graduation.  He  is  next  found  as  assistant  to 
William  Davison,  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  Netherlands  in  August,  1585,  and  serving  him  at  court 
after  his  return  until  he  left  office  in  1587.  William  Brewster  then 
returned  to  Scrooby,  where  he  lived  “in  good  esteeme,”  doing  much 
good  “in  promoting  and  furthering  religion.”  In  1590  his  father  died 
and  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  his  estate,  also  succeeding  him 
as  postmaster  at  Scrooby,  holding  that  office  until  September  30,  1607. 
His  residence  was  the  old  Scrooby  manor  house,  where  the  members 
of  the  Pilgrim  Church  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 
and  where  Brewster  “with  great  love  entertained  them  when  they 
came,  making  provission  for  them  to  his  great  charge.”  The  Pilgrims, 
attempting  to  remove  to  Holland  in  the  latter  part  of  1607,  were 
imprisoned  at  Boston  through  the  treachery  of  the  master  of  the  ship 
that  was  engaged  to  transport  them,  and  William  Brewster  suffered 
the  greatest  loss  and  was  one  of  the  seven  who  were  kept  longest  in 
prison.  After  he  reached  Holland  in  1608,  he  spent  most  of  his  means 
in  providing  for  his  children.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  twelve 
years  he  spent  in  Holland,  he  increased  his  income  hy  teaching  and  by 
the  profits  from  a printing  press,  which  he,  hy  the  help  of  some  friends, 
set  up  at  Leyden.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  church  at  Leyden 
resolved  to  emigrate  to  Virginia. 

William  Brewster,  who  had  been  chosen  Elder  at  Leyden,  was 
desired  to  go  first,  while  John  Robinson,  the  pastor,  stayed  with  those 
who  should  follow  later.  Hence,  Elder  Brewster,  his  wife  Mary  and 
two  sons  were  among  the  passengers  of  the  “Mayflower,”  which 
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dropped  anchor  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  December  i6,  1620.  He  bore 
an  important  part  in  establishing  the  Pilgrim  republic  and,  when  the 
church  there  had  no  other  minister,  he  taught  twice  every  Sabbath. 
His  wife,  Mary,  died  at  Plymouth,  April  17,  1627,  being  then,  by  her 
affidavit  of  1609,  somewhat  less  than  sixty  years  of  age.  Governor 
Bradford  pays  tribute  to  his  dear  and  loving  friend.  Elder  Brewster, 
that  “he  was  wise,  discreete,  well-spoken,  of  a very  cheerful  spirit,  an 
humble  and  modest  mind,  and  a peaceable  disposition,  inoffensive, 
tender-hearted  and  compassionate;  very  plaine  in  what  he  taught,  care- 
ful to  preserve  good  order  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  purity 
in  doctrine.”  Children:  i.  Jonathan,  born  at  Scrooby,  Nottingham- 

shire, August  12,  1593,  came  in  the  ship  “Fortune,”  arriving  at  Plym- 
outh November,  1621,  died  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  August  7,  1659; 
married,  April  10,  1624,  Lucretia  Oldham,  of  Derby,  probably  sister 
of  John  Oldham,  of  Plymouth,  whom  Jonathan  calls  “brother.”  Jona- 
than removed  to  New  London  about  1649.  2.  Patience,  of  whom 

further.  3.  Fear,  died  December  12,  1634;  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  Isaac  Allerton.  4.  A child,  died  at  Leyden,  Holland,  June  20, 
1609.  5.  Love,  born  in  Holland,  and  came  with  his  parents  in  the 

“Mayflower,”  in  1620;  his  will  was  proved  March  6,  1650-51;  mar- 
ried, May  15,  1634,  Sarah  Collier,  daughter  of  William  Collier,  of 
Duxbury;  she  married  (second)  Richard  Parke  (or  Parks),  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  6.  Wrestling,  came  in  the  “Mayflower,”  with 
his  parents  and  brother,  Love,  in  1620.  He  was  living  May  22,  1627, 
but  died  before  his  father;  unmarried. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  1 10-12.) 

III.  Patience  Brewster,  daughter  of  Elder  William  and  Mar)'- 
Brewster,  came  to  America  on  the  ship  “Ann”  in  1623,  and  died  in 
1634.  She  married,  August  5,  1624,  Governor  Thomas  Prence  or 
Prince.  (Prence  II.) 

(Ibid.,  pp.  1 1 1-12.) 

(The  Oldes  (Olds)  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  on  a mount  in  base  vert  a lion  sejant  guardant  or. 

Crest — A lion  sejant  guardant  proper  supporting  an  antique  shield  gules  charged  with  a 
fesse  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Olds  as  a surname  has  two  derivations:  one  from  the  nickname 
“the  old,”  the  other  from  the  baptismal  name  Old,  giving  rise  to  Olds, 
the  son  of  Old.  This  surname  appears  very  early  in  English  records 
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in  various  forms.  In  13 ii  John  le  Olds  was  in  County  Gloucester; 
later  we  find  Henry  Oide,  John  Olde,  and  Joshua  Quids  in  other 
records. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  Robert  Olds  (Quid  and  Olde),  son  of  John  Olds  and  his  wife, 
who  was  a Miss  Gatherest,  was  born  at  Sherborne,  county  of  Dorset, 
England,  in  1645,  died  at  Suffield,  Connecticut,  January  16,  1727- 
1728.  He  came  to  America  and  is  first  mentioned  at  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, in  1667,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  Jacob  Drake.  In  1670 
he  was  granted  fifty  acres  of  land  on  the  corner  of  High  Street  and 
New  Haven  Road  in  Suffield.  He  was  one  of  the  first  five  proprietors 
of  Suffield  and  had  the  title  of  doctor.  In  1694  he  made  two  trips  to 
Boston  as  agent  for  the  town  at  the  General  Court,  receiving  £7-15-0 
for  expenses. 

Robert  Olds  married  (first),  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  December 
31,  1669,  Susannah  Hanford,  who  died  January  6,  1688.  He  mar- 
ried (second),  at  Suffield,  Connecticut,  April  i,  1689,  Dorothy 
Granger,  who  died  in  1728.  Children  of  first  marriage:  i.  Robert, 

born  October  9,  1670,  died  January  16,  1727;  resided  at  Brimfield, 
Connecticut;  married,  January  28,  1697,  Elizabeth  Lamb.  2.  Jona- 
than, born  December  24,  1672,  died  December  19,  1696.  3.  Mind- 

well,  born  February  4,  1674;  married,  December  ii,  1716,  John 
Stockwell.  4.  Hanford,  of  whom  further.  5.  William,  born  February 
7,  1679,  died  August  24,  1680.  6.  William,  born  August  28,  1680, 

died  September  21,  1749;  resided  at  North  Brookfield,  Massachu- 
setts; married  Elizabeth  Walker.  7.  Ebenezer,  born  December  22, 
1681,  died  December  30,  1681.  8.  Susannah,  born  October  21, 

1683.  Children  of  second  marriage:  9.  John,  born  January  ii, 

1691,  died  December  10,  1755;  he  resided  at  Suffield,  Connecti- 
cut; married,  February  18,  1722,  Elizabeth  Denslow.  10.  Ebenezer, 
born  January  22,  1693,  died  October  28,  1732;  married,  November 
7,  1718,  Rebecca  Temple,  ii.  Josiah,  born  March  4,  1695,  died 
December  28,  1712.  12.  Jonathan,  born  June  8,  1698;  married, 

October  30,  1722,  Susannah  Temple.  13.  Nathaniel,  born  March  2, 
1702;  married,  July  18,  1722,  Mercy  Stool.  14.  Joseph,  born  Feb- 
ruary 3,  17—. 

(E.  B.Olds:  “Olds  (Old,  Ould)  Family  in  England  and  America,” 
PP-  55-57-) 
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II.  Hanford  Olds,  son  of  Robert  and  Susannah  (Hanford)  Olds, 
was  born  at  Suffield,  Connecticut,  March  24,  1677,  ^^id  died  at  West- 
field,  Massachusetts,  March  13,  1765. 

Hanford  Olds  married  (first),  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Feb- 
ruary II,  1702-03,  Elizabeth  Neal,  who  died  May  20,  1740.  He 
married  (second),  intentions  published  August  28,  1742,  Mary  Hand- 
chit,  who  died  January  4,  1756.  Children,  all  of  first  marriage:  i. 

Samuel,  of  whom  further.  2.  Elisha,  born  January  29,  1707-08,  died 
February  26,  1760-61,  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts;  married  (first), 
June  18,  1731,  Jerusha  Taylor,  and  (second),  August  22,  1752,  Mar- 
garet Tousley.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  May  3,  1710;  married,  March  i, 

1733,  Daniel  Granger.  4.  Daniel,  married  (first),  January  10,  1733- 

1734,  Hannah  Fowler;  (second),  January  12,  1754,  Mary  Webb.  5. 

Jacob,  born  May  25,  1712,  died  November  28,  1745;  married,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1733-34,  Mary  Streen.  6.  David,  born  June  4,  1714.  7. 

Caleb,  born  August  5,  1716.  8.  Isaac,  born  March  6,  1718,  died 

November  26,  1745;  married,  June  10,  1744,  Elizabeth  Winchell.  9. 
Abel,  born  January  5,  1721-22;  married,  July  23,  1747,  Mercy  Stiles. 
10.  Eunice,  born  July  20,  1724.  ii.  Rhoda,  born  May  ii,  1727. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  89-90.) 

III.  Samuel  Olds,  son  of  Hanford  and  Elizabeth  (Neal)  Olds, 
was  born  April  29,  1706,  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  died  at 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  April  17,  1766. 

Samuel  Olds  married,  at  Westfield,  July  10,  1745,  Abigail  Hand- 
chit,  who  was  born  January  3,  1717.  According  to  the  Loomis  Gene- 
alogy an  Abigail  Hanchet  was  born  February  3,  1717,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hanchet,  Jr.,  of  Westfield,  and  Elizabeth  (Loomis)  Han- 
chet. Children,  born  at  Westfield:  i.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Justin,  born  November  i,  1750.  3.  Amos,  born  January  18,  1753, 

died  1828;  married  Phebe.  4.  Abigail,  born  August  19,  1755.  5. 

Moses,  born  August  29,  1757,  died  at  Southwick,  Massachusetts,  in 
1828;  married,  March  29,  1786,  Silence  Loomis. 

(Ibid.,  p.  90.  E.  Loomis:  “Descendants  of  Joseph  Loomis,” 

p.  276.) 

IV.  Samuel  Olds,  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Handchit)  Olds, 
was  born  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  April  i,  1747,  and  died  in 
Southwick,  Massachusetts,  about  1832.  He  resided  at  Southwick, 
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Massachusetts,  where  in  1779  he  was  chosen  constable,  in  1783  war- 
den, and  in  1784  surveyor.  He  was  a private  in  Captain  Silas  Fow- 
ler’s company  of  Minute  Men,  which  marched,  April  21,  1775,  and 
reached  Roxbury  on  April  29,  joining  Colonel  Danielson’s  regiment. 
After  twenty-one  days’  service  he  was  dismissed.  He  also  served 
twenty-eight  days  as  corporal  in  the  same  company  in  a detachment  to 
Colonel  John  Mosley’s  regiment,  serving  from  October  21  to  Novem- 
ber 17,  1776.  He  later  was  in  a detachment  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Timothy  Robinson  to  reinforce  the  Northern 
Army.  In  the  1790  census  he  is  recorded  as  head  of  a family  at  South- 
wick,  Massachusetts,  consisting  of  two  males  over  sixteen  (one  being 
himself)  three  under  sixteen  and  four  females  (one  probably  being  his 
wife) . 

The  will  of  Samuel  Olds  was  dated  June  30,  1832,  and  reads  as 
follows  : 

I Samuel  Olds,  of  Southwick  in  the  County  of  Hampden  and  Com- 
monwealth of  Mafsachusetts,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  this  mor- 
tal life,  and  being  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  and  Blefsed  be  God  for 
the  same,  do  make  and  publish  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  man- 
ner and  form  following  (to  wit)  First,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  the 
Heirs  of  my  son  Levi  Olds  (deceased)  one  dollar,  I do  also  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  son  Justus  Olds  one  dollar,  I also  give  and  bequeath  to 
the  Heirs  of  my  son  Wareham  Olds  (deceased)  one  Dollar. 

I do  also  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Daughter  Elisabeth  Mather  the 
sum  of  one  Dollar,  I do  also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter 
Lucinda  Carter  one  dollar,  I do  also  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Children 
of  my  Daughter,  Sarah  Smith  (Deceased)  one  Dollar  and  I do  also 
give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Julia  Holcomb,  the  sum  of  thirty 
Dollars. 

Which  said  several  legacies  or  sums  of  Money,  I will  and  order 
shall  be  paid  to  the  said  respective  legatees,  within  one  year  after  my 
decease,  by  my  Executor  herein  after  named 

I also  give  and  devise  unto  my  Grand-son  William  Olds  (the  son  of 
Sylvester  Olds)  and  to  his  heirs  and  assings  forever;  the  following 
real  estate:  (to  wit)  the  Homestead  where  I now  live  Bounded  south- 
erly by  the  road.  Easterly  by  land  of  Thaddeus  Foote,  Northerly  by 
land  of  Enoch  Kellogg,  and  westerly  by  the  Mountain  road  partly  & 
partly  by  land  of  Josiah  L.  Grofs — together  with  two  Dwelling 
Houses  & two  Barns  standing  thereon.  Containing  about  thirty  five 
acres  of  land 

Also  one  other  tract  of  Land  lying  the  south  side  of  the  road  & 
oposite  the  House  I now  live  in — and  bounded  Northerly  by  said  road, 
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Easterly  by  land  of  Josiah  W.  Stevens,  southerly  by  land  of  Jesse  Stev- 
ens, and  Westerly  by  the  Brook  Containing  about  twenty  five  acres. 
And  it  is  further  my  will  that  my  Executor  herein  after  named  shall 
hold  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  whole  of  the  land  herein  given  to 
my  Grandson  William  Olds  untill  he,  if  living  should  be  of  the  age  of 
twenty  one  years  as  Trustee,  and  the  income  of  said  lands  & Buildings, 
to  be  appropriated,  for  the  support  of  my  son  Sylvester  Olds  his  wife 
and  Children  and  after  my  Grandson  William  Olds  becomes  twenty 
one  years  of  age  he  shall  come  into  possession  of  one  half  of  the  afore- 
said described  tracts  of  land  and  Buildings,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
aforesaid  described  tracts  of  land  & Buildings  my  Executor  to  hold 
the  same  as  trustee  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  the  said  Sylvester 
Olds  wife  and  Children — during  his  natural  life;  and  should  his  wife 
survive  him,  it  is  my  will  that  she  should  occupy  one  room  in  ...  . 
of  my  houses  and  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  Land  for  a garden  where 
she  may  chuse,  so  long  as  she  remains  his  widow  & no  longer; 

and  I also  give  and  bequeath  all  my  personal  property,  to  my 
Grandson  William  Olds  he  to  pay  all  my  Just  Debts  and  the  legacies 
hereingiven  and  funeral  expenses  and  should  my  Grandson  William 
Olds  die  and  leave  no  Children,  then  it  is  my  will  that  the  same  shall 
go  to  his  Brothers  & Sisters  who  shall  ....  survive  him  equal 
Shares,  and  to  their  heirs  and  afsigns  forever. 

And  I hereby  nominate  constitute  and  appoint 
Abraham  Rifing  Jun  my  Executor,  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, hereby  revoking  and  annulling  all  former  wills  by  me  made. 

Dated  at  Southwick  this  thirtieth  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  two  In  testimony  Thereof, 
I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  Seal  and  published  by  the  said  Sam- 
uel Olds,  declaring  this  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament  in  presence  of 
us.  Who  at  his  request  were  called  as  witnefses  to  the  same,  and  in  his 
presence  did  hereunto  subscribe  our  names.  Samuel  Olds 

Saml  Fowler 
Stiles  Fox 

(Third  signature  illegible) 

Samuel  Olds  married  Elizabeth.  Children,  order  of  birth  uncer- 
tain: I.  Levi,  born  in  1775,  died  February  19,  1821,  named  in  his 

father’s  will.  2.  Justus,  born  in  Southwick,  Massachusetts,  in  1778, 
died  February  5,  1847;  married  Mary  Loomis,  born  in  1777;  they 
had  ten  children.  3.  Wareham,  died  before  1832,  named  in  his  father’s 
will.  4.  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  5.  Heman,  born  in  1785,  died 
November  17,  1807.  6.  Lucinda,  married  a Mr.  Carter,  named  in 

her  father’s  will.  7.  Sarah,  died  before  1832;  married  a Mr.  Smith, 
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named  in  her  father’s  will.  8.  Julia,  married  a Mr.  Holcomb.  9. 
Sylvester,  named  in  his  father’s  will. 

(“Hampden  County  Private  Court,”  Case  No.  8457.  R- 

Lineage  Books,”  Vol.  LXXXIV,  p.  63,  No.  83174.  Wright  and  Pot- 
ter: “Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War,” 
Vol.  XI,  p.  633.  “Census  of  Massachusetts,”  1790,  p.  124.  E.  B. 
Olds:  “Olds  (Old,  Ould)  Family  in  England  and  America,”  pp. 

92-93.) 

V.  Elizabeth  Olds,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Olds,  died 
in  1864-65.  She  married  Ezra  Mather.  (Mather  VII.) 

(“D.  A.  R.  Lineage  Books,”  Vol.  LXXXIV,  p.  63,  No.  83174. 
H.  E.  Mather:  “Lineage  of  Reverend  Richard  Mather,”  p.  232.) 

(The  Mervin  (Marvin)  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a demi-lion  rampant  sable.  (Burke;  “General  Armory.”) 

Marvin  with  its  variants  Mervin,  Mirfin,  and  Mervyn  is  a sur- 
name of  baptismal  origin,  derived  from  “the  son  of  Merlin  or  Mer- 
vyn.” The  Brittany  form  of  this  famous  name  is  Merlin.  According 
to  one  etymologist,  Mervyn  is  still  in  use  in  Wales  as  a font-name. 
The  family  of  this  name  has  been  established  in  England  since  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  name  was  familiar  in  Wilt- 
shire, Somersetshire,  Hampshire,  as  well  as  other  counties.  One 
branch  of  this  family  resided  in  County  Essex,  England,  and  it  was 
from  this  locality  that  Reinold  Marvin,  the  American  progenitor, 
came. 

(Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  G.  F. 
and  W.  T.  R.  Marvin:  “Descendants  of  Reinold  and  Matthew  Mar- 
vin,” p.  9.) 

/.  Reinold  Marvin,  son  of  Edward  and  Margaret  Marvin,  was 
baptized  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Great  Bentley,  Essex,  England,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1594,  and  died  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  1662.  His  will  was 
dated  May  23,  1662,  not  long  before  his  death  in  the  summer  season. 

Reinold’s  brother  Matthew  had  preceded  him  to  New  England 
about  a year.  Reinold  Marvin’s  English  house  was  in  Great  Bentley, 
but  he  inherited  from  his  father  the  “lands,  meadowes,  woods  and 
pasters  called  moysses,  near  moss  or  moyse.”  St.  Mary’s  Register 
shows  that  in  1627  “Renould  Marvin”  was  church  warden.  In  1637 
“Reynold  Mervin  and  George  Serls  were  overseers.”  This  is  the 
last  record  of  his  name  in  the  Register. 
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A document  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London  ( VoL  CCCLVIII ) , 
of  164  pages  under  “Tendringe  Hundred,  Bentley,  Magna,”  states 
that  “Reynold  Marven”  of  that  parish  was  taxed  in  1636  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  as  his  share  of  the  “essex  ship  money”  to  fit  out  a ship 
of  eight  hundred  tons  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  be  ready  at  Ports- 
mouth I,  March,  1636-37.  Undoubtedly  this  tax,  which  was  widely 
resented,  inspired  Reinold  Marvin  to  join  his  brother  in  the  New 
World.  The  name  of  the  ship  and  record  of  its  departure  are  not 
known. 

The  last  record  of  him  in  Great  Bentley,  Essex,  England,  was  in 
1637,  and  the  first  in  the  New  World  appeared  in  1638  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  Probably  his  wife  and  children  then  living  accompanied 
him.  Three  died  in  England.  Mary  and  Reinold  only  are  named  in 
his  will. 

Reinold  Marvin  bought  a house-lot  in  Hartford,  where  his  brother 
was  already  established,  but  about  1639-40  removed  to  Farmington, 
where  he  was  an  early  proprietor.  He  next  settled  in  Saybrook,  where 
his  name  appears  in  the  town  records  as  “Randall  Marvin,”  among 
those  who  were  present  at  a town  meeting  on  January  7,  1655-56. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-four,  Reinold  Marvin  was  made  a freeman  of 
Saybrook,  May  20,  1658,  at  a General  Court  Election.  He  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  “Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I, 
and,  while  he  does  not  seem  to  have  held  public  office,  is  called  “Mr. 
Reynold  Marvin.”  He  built  a house  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  also 
retained  his  home  lot  and  considerable  land  at  Saybrook.  The  burial 
spot  of  Reinold  Marvin  and  his  wife  is  not  known.  His  will  was 
exhibited  in  court  July  9,  1663,  recorded  and  his  son  “Renold  Mar- 
vin” was  admitted  to  administer  upon  his  estate,  which  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Reinold  Marvin  married  Marie,  about  1617-18,  estimating  from 
dates  of  her  children.  No  record  of  the  marriage  has  been  found. 
She  died  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  about  1661.  Children  (from  entries 
in  St.  Mary’s  Register)  : i.  William,  baptized  November  4,  1618. 

2.  Elizabeth,  baptized  April  19,  162 1,  probably  died  young.  3.  Marye, 
baptized  October  27,  1622,  probably  died  young.  4.  John,  buried 
March  16,  1626.  5.  Elizabeth,  baptized  April  29,  1627,  died  before 

January,  1682-83,  Lyme,  Connecticut;  married,  probably  about 
1648,  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  William  Walbur.  6.  Sara,  baptized 
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...  . . : MERVIN -(MARVIN)' 

■ Arms — -Argent,  a demi-lion  rampant  sable. 

V (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Symbolic:  - ' , . 

’ The  shield  of  silver  signifies  purity  and  justice. 

The  lion  ranks  first  among  the  animals  of  heraldry  and  portrays 
the  bearer  as  a brave  and  gallant  warrior,  strong  of  body,  politic  in 
council  and  a foe  of  fear. 

This  is  a very  simple  arms,  hence  very  ancient  and  honorable. 

\ ' ELY  “ 

Arms— Argent,  a fess  engrailed,  between  six  fleurs-de-lis  gules. 
Crest— An  arm,  erect,  couped  below  the  elbow,  habited  argent,  grasp- 
ing in  the  hand,  proper,  a fleur-de-lis  sable. 

Motto — Scientia,  libertas  et  virtus. 

(M.  S.  Beach  and  Rev.  W.  Ely : “The  Ely  Ancestry.”) 

Symbolic: 

The  shield  is  silver  which  stands  for  purity  and  justice. 

Red  signifies  military  valor  and  courage. 

The  fess  represents  the  girdle  of  honor  worn  by  ancient  warriors 
and  indicates  a readiness  at  all  times  to  serve  the  public. 

The  fleur-de-lis  emblem  of  old  Royal  France  was  often  awarded  to 
those  who  had  captured  an  enemy  banner  in  the  old  English-French  wars. 

The  arm  holding  aloft  the  fleur-de-lis  probably  commemorates  some 
decisive  blow  againk  the  French. 

Motto — Scientia,  libertas  et  (Knowledge,  liberty  and 

'virtue.)  . - 

■ NES  (VAN)  (VAN  NESS) 

Arms— Argent,  two  bars  gules.  ( Rietstap : “Armorial  General.” ) 

Symbolic: 

The  shield  of  silver  stands  for  purity  and  justice.. 

Red  is  the  warrior’s  color  and  symbolizes  the  desire  to  serve  one’s 
King  and  country,  to  the  utmost  of  one’s  ability,  to  shed  one’s  blood  if 
necessary.  * \ 

Bars  represent  beams  and  signify  solidity  and  strength.  They  were 
awarded  to  those  who  had  proven  themselves  true  and  staunch  sup- 
porters of  their  sovereign. 

SCHADYCK  (VAN)  (VAN  SHAICK) 

Arms—GvXe^,  an  annulet  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent,  the  stems 
of  the  latter  toward  fesse  point.  Helmet  crowned. 

Cmt-— Between  a pair  of  wings  conjoined,  a fleur-de-lis  all  argent. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial General.”) 

Symbolic:  ' 

. ■ The  shield  of  red  stands  for  valor  and  courage.  Both  the  annulet 
and  fleur-de-lis  are  emblematic  of  fidelity,  and  are  fit  charges  for  one  of 
outstanding  loyalty  and  trustworthiness. 

Wings  stand  for  celerity  and  protection. 
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July  22,  1629.  7.  Reinold,  of  whom  further.  8.  Abigail,  baptized 

May  4,  1634.  9.  Mary,  baptized  October  23,  1636,  died  March  5, 

1713-14,  In  Middletown,  Connecticut;  married,  about  1633,  Ensign 
Samuel  Collins. 

(G.  F.  and  W.  T.  R.  Marvin : “Descendants  of  Reinold  and  Mat- 
thew Marvin,”  pp.  29,  30-31,  35,  37.  E.  E.  and  E.  M.  Salisbury: 
“Family  Histories  and  Genealogies,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  104-45.  “New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  235-42.) 

II.  Lieutenant  Reinold  Marvin,  son  of  Reinold  and  Marie  Mar- 
vin, was  baptized  In  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Great  Bentley,  England, 
December  20,  1631,  and  died  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  August  4,  1676. 

Lieutenant  Reinold  Marvin  was  made  a freeman  of  Saybrook  on 
May  20,  1658,  the  same  day  his  father  gained  this  civil  standing. 

He  was  a landholder  In  both  Lyme  and  Saybrook.  In  1670  and 
from  1672  until  his  death  Lieutenant  Reinold  represented  Lyme  in  the 
General  Court.  At  Hartford,  October  3,  1661,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  General  Court  “Sergeant  to  ye  Band  at  Sea  Brook.” 

Lieutenant  Reinold  Marvin  married,  about  1662,  Sarah  Clark, 
daughter  of  George  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  Clark.  She  was  baptized  in 
Milford,  Connecticut,  February  18,  1643-44,  and  by  date  on  her 
gravestone  was  born  about  1642.  She  died  In  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
February  i,  1716-17.  She  married  (second),  February  12,  1677-78, 
Captain  Joseph  Sill,  the  famous  Indian  fighter.  Children,  born  In 
East  Saybrook  (now  Lyme),  Connecticut:  i.  John,  born  in  1664-65, 

died  December  ii,  1711;  married.  May  7,  1691,  Sarah  Graham.  2. 
Mary,  born  in  1666,  died  about  1698;  married  (first),  about  1685, 
Richard  Ely;  married  (second),  June  6,  1699,  Daniel  Sterling.  3. 
Captain  Reinold,  born  In  1669,  died  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  October 
18,  1737;  married  (first),  about  1690,  Phebe  Lee,  who  died  October 
27,  1707;  married  (second),  June  30,  1709,  Martha  Waterman.  4. 
Samuel,  of  whom  further.  5.  Sarah,  born  in  1673;  married,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1693-94,  James  Beckwith. 

(G.  F.  and  W.  T.  R.  Marvin : “Descendants  of  Reinold  and  Mat- 
thew Marvin,”  pp.  29,  30-31,  35,  37,  39,  41,  46,  48,  53.) 

III.  Deacon  Samuel  Marvin,  son  of  Lieutenant  Reinold  and  Sarah 
(Clark)  Marvin,  was  born  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  1671,  and  died 
May  15,  1743.  He  was  interred  in  the  Duck  River  burying  ground. 
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Samuel  Marvin  was  elected  townsman  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in 
1699,  1708-12  and  1718-20,  inclusive;  chosen  town  clerk  December 
21,  1725,  he  retained  this  office  for  many  years.  He  was  town  treas- 
urer frequently  from  1725-38,  constable  in  1695  1718,  surveyor 

in  1701;  lister  in  1706  and  1715;  tythingman  in  1723. 

Deacon  Samuel  Marvin  represented  Lyme  in  the  General  Court 
of  17 1 1 and  1722,  and  for  many  years  held  the  office  of  Deacon  in  the 
Congregational  Church. 

His  will  was  dated  August  19,  1741,  and  proved  June  8,  1733. 
“New  England  Probate  Records,”  E;  125. 

Deacon  Samuel  Marvin  married.  May  5,  1699,  Susannah  Graham, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Graham,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Children,  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut:  i.  Samuel,  born  February  10, 

1699-1700,  died  April  18,  1786,  in  East  Lyme;  married,  in  Lyme, 
Connecticut,  April  2,  1740,  Mary  Wedge  (or  Wade).  2.  Zechariah, 
born  December  27,  1701,  died  September  12,  1792;  married,  March 
29,  1732,  Abigail  Lord.  3.  Thomas,  born  March  4,  1703-04,  died 
about  1763;  married,  about  1733,  Mehitable  Goodrich.  4.  Matthew, 
of  whom  further.  5.  Abigail,  born  September  13,  1709,  died  June  4, 
1786;  married,  November  7,  1734,  Samuel  Coult.  6.  Elizabeth,  born 
June  I,  1712,  died  May  27,  1755  ; married,  November  8,  1733,  Rich- 
ard Waite.  7.  Nathan,  born  November  21,  1714,  died  March  15, 
1755;  married.  May  17,  1743,  Lydia  Lewis.  8.  Nehemiah,  born 
February  20,  1716-17,  died  probably  about  1784;  married,  January 
8,  1745-46,  Hester  Lord.  9.  Mary,  born  April  15,  1721;  living  in 
1741.  10.  Son,  twin  to  Mary,  died  at  birth. 

(G.  F.  and  W.  T.  R.  Marvin : “Descendants  of  Reinold  and  Mat- 
thew Marvin,”  pp.  50,  51,  68,  70,  76,  77,  78.) 

IV . Captain  Matthew  Marvin,  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  and  Susan- 
nah (Graham)  Marvin,  was  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  November 
7,  1706,  and  died  there  December  25,  1760. 

Captain  Matthew  Marvin  was  a farmer  and  innholder  and  became 
a church  member  at  Lyme  in  April,  1732,  and  his  wife  in  June,  1735. 
He  was  made  freeman  April  24,  1733;  tythingman  in  1734  and  1735; 
surveyor  of  highways  in  1736,  1738  and  1740;  lister  in  1741  and 
1742;  fence  viewer  in  1748-50;  selectman  in  1739,  1740  and  1755- 
1759,  inclusive;  grand  juryman  in  1751.  He  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant of  the  first  company  or  train-band  in  October,  1741,  and  captain  in 
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May,  1754.  He  was  representative  from  Lyme  in  October,  1757, 
and  March,  1758. 

Captain  Marvin  and  his  wife  took  smallpox  from  a transient  per- 
son at  their  inn,  which  place  was  turned  into  a hospital.  The  children 
and  neighbors  were  Inoculated  and  survived;  but  Captain  Marvin  and 
his  wife  died  and  were  buried  In  the  same  grave  at  Niantic. 

Captain  Matthew  Marvin  married.  In  Lyme,  Connecticut,  April 
20,  1732,  Mary  Beckwith,  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  April  3,  1710, 
and  died  there  December  25,  1760,  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Lee)  Beckwith.  Children,  born  In  Lyme,  Connecticut:  i. 

Seth,  born  July  12,  1733,  died  in  1777-78.  2.  Eunice,  born  December 
1735-  3-  Elizabeth,  baptized  November  6,  1737,  died  January  27, 
1797;  married,  November  17,  1763,  Rev.  Sylvanus  Griswold.  4. 
Mary,  baptized  January  13,  1740-41,  died  April  15,  1788;  married, 
April  13,  1762,  Samuel  Griswold.  5.  Matthew,  born  July  2,  baptized 
August  I,  1742,  died  August  29,  1806.  6.  Ezra,  born  July  15,  1744, 

died  In  East  Granville,  Massachusetts,  December  26,  1811;  married, 
January  17,  1766,  Susannah  Peck.  7.  Abigail,  born  about  1747,  died 
August  22,  1782;  married,  November  20,  1766,  as  his  second  wife. 
Colonel  William  Marshfield  Parsons.  8.  Rhoda,  of  whom  further. 
9.  Phebe,  baptized  September  2,  1751,  died  in  June,  1834;  married 
Thomas  Lee. 

(G.  F.  and  W.  T.  R.  Marvin : “Descendants  of  Reinold  and  Mat- 
thew Marvin,”  pp.  73,  74-75,  106,  107.  “Colonial  Records  of  Con- 
necticut,” Vol.  VIII,  pp.  308,  415;  Vol.  X,  p.  262.) 

V.  Rhoda  Marvin,  daughter  of  Captain  Matthew  and  Mary 
(Beckwith)  Marvin,  was  baptized  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  May  28, 
1749,  and  died  in  Southwick,  Massachusetts,  in  1835. 

Rhoda  Marvin  married  William  Mather.  (Mather  VI.) 

(M.  S.  Beach  and  Rev.  W.  Ely:  “The  Ely  Ancestry,”  p.  89. 

G.  F,  and  W.  T.  R.  Marvin:  “Descendants  of  Reinold  and  Matthew 
Marvin,”  p.  108.) 

(The  Ely  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a fess  engrailed,  between  six  fleurs-de-lis  gules. 

Crest — -An  arm,  erect,  couped  below  the  elbow,  habited  argent,  grasping  in  the  hand 
proper,  a fleur-de-lis  sable. 

Motto — Scientia  libertas  et  virtus. 

(M.  S.  Beach  and  Rev.  W.  Ely:  “The  Ely  Ancestry.”) 

From  the  study  of  known  facts,  the  best  authorities  hold  that  the 
derivation  of  the  family  name  of  Ely  is  from  the  well-known  “Isle  of 
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Ely”  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  a religious  seat  in  the  beginning  of 
Christian  history,  and  that  this  place  owes  its  name  to  a person  bearing 
that  title  as  his  distinguishing  cognomen.  The  first  of  this  name  is 
believed  to  be  Nicholas  de  Ely,  born  in  England,  at  one  time  Chancel- 
lor of  England  and  later  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1368.  Before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  1066,  surnames  were  not  in  use  in  England,  and  the 
Normans  introduced  this  and  other  continental  customs,  so  that  it  is 
thought  that  the  family  is  descended  from  these  Norman  conquerors. 
The  Christian  name,  Nicholas,  is  also  suggestive  of  Flemish  or  Dutch 
origin. 

Doubtless  the  ancestry  of  Richard  Ely,  of  Plymouth,  England,  and 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  has  been  a difficult  one  to  establish,  yet  long  and 
careful  search  has  convinced  many  authorities  that  there  is  connection 
between  this  line  and  the  English  families  of  Ely  of  Utterby,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Ely  of  Wonston,  North  Hants.  In  fact,  the  claim  is  made 
for  real  relationship  between  the  Nathaniel  Ely,  another  claimant  for 
this  lineage,  and  the  Richard  Ely  line.  That  the  Elys  are  of  an  impor- 
tant family  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  careers  of  many  of  their 
representatives  in  America,  who  have  held  high  places  in  financial  and 
professional  life.  We  cannot,  however,  feel  convinced  of  the  ancient 
lineage  of  the  line  under  search,  unless  definite  proof  should  appear 
to  confirm  the  conjectures  given  regarding  the  parentage  of  Richard 
Ely,  of  Plymouth,  Devonshire,  which  thus  far  has  been  based  on  rec- 
ords not  sufficiently  proven.  There  is  a claim  to  the  Wonston,  North 
Hants,  line,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Ely  lands  or  ‘‘Wonston  farm” 
in  North  Hants  were  disposed  of  between  1647  1651  and  Richard 

Ely,  the  elder,  and  his  son  Richard  left  Wonston  soon  after  1646,  for 
owing  to  the  Sequestration  act  (Long  Parliament),  all  lands  held  by 
Bishops,  Deans  and  Chapters  were  placed  in  hands  of  trustees.  Won- 
ston had  been  under  the  control  of  Winchester  Cathedral  officials — 
thus  the  need  for  the  departure  of  the  Elys  from  their  home.  No  rec- 
ords tell  of  their  whereabouts  unless  those  of  the  Plymouth  line  should 
be  theirs. 

(M.  S.  Beach  and  Rev.  W.  Ely:  “Ely  Ancestry.”) 

I.  Richard  Ely  was  born  possibly  at  Basingstoke,  North  Hants, 
England,  although  other  records  claim  he  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
Devonshire.  He  died  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  November  24,  1684.  It 
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is  thought  that  he  served  in  Cromwell’s  army  in  1643.  name 

appears  in  Plymouth,  Devon,  and  he  lived  there  until  1655  or  later. 
Possibly  the  Thomas  Ely  located  there  was  a brother.  While  in  Plym- 
outh, Richard  Ely  was  a shipping  merchant,  records  there  showing 
that  he  was  responsible  in  1658  for  the  sailing  of  a certain  ship  to 
Maderia,  to  Cape  Verde  Islands,  to  Barbados,  and  back  to  London. 
Richard  Ely  came  from  England  between  1660  and  1663,  resided  for 
a time  in  Boston,  and  then  settled  in  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut.  In  the 
records  of  Connecticut,  Richard  Ely  appears  as  involved  in  a law  suit 
with  George  Fenwick,  which  was  decided  in  Ely’s  favor  and  by  which 
he  received  over  £900  sterling,  a considerable  sum  for  the  days. 

Richard  Ely  married  (first),  in  England,  before  1647,  Joanne 
Phipps,  who  died  in  Plymouth,  January  7,  1660,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  a sister  of  Constantine  John  Phipps  (Baron  Mulgrave),  the 
great  navigator  and  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty.  Richard  Ely 
married  (second),  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1664,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Fenwick)  Cullick,  who  died  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  November  12, 
1683,  widow  of  Captain  John  Cullick,  and  sister  of  Colonel  George 
Fenwick,  of  Saybrook.  Children  of  first  marriage,  recorded  in  Plym- 
outh, England:  i.  William,  of  whom  further.  2.  Judith,  baptized 

September  6,  1652,  died  June  21,  1655.  3.  Richard,  born  about  1650, 
baptized  June  19,  1657,  died  in  1726;  married  Mary  Marvin.  4. 
Daniel,  baptized  January  7,  1659,  March  8,  1659.  Child  of  sec- 
ond marriage:  5.  Samuel,  born  after  1664. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  32,  33,  34,  44.) 

II.  Judge  William  Ely,  of  Plymouth,  England,  son  of  Richard  and 
J mne  (Phipps)  Ely,  was  born  about  1646-47,  baptized  in  Plymouth, 
England,  October  15,  1647,  and  died  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  February 
23,  1717.  He  was  living  in  Barbados  with  a relative,  when  his  father 
came  to  America.  James  and  William  Ely,  probably  of  this  same  fam- 
ily, were  in  business  in  the  West  Indies  about  1650,  and  as  Richard 
Ely  was  a shipping  merchant  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  eldest  son  would 
have  taken  such  a trip.  William  came  to  Connecticut  about  1670.  In 
Connecticut,  William  Ely  was  for  many  years  judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  New  London.  He  was  of  age  in  1668,  as  papers  relative  to 
property  transfers  in  Plymouth,  England,  show. 
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Judge  William  Ely  married,  May  12,  1681,  Elizabeth  Smith,  born 
in  1661,  died  according  to  gravestone  record,  October  10,  1750. 
Children:  i.  Anne,  born  in  1682,  died  in  infancy.  2.  Elizabeth,  born 

in  1683,  died  in  infancy.  3.  Richard,  born  in  1690,  died  in  1767;  mar- 
ried (first)  Ruhamah  Thompson;  (second)  Margaret  Olcott.  4. 
Daniel,  born  in  1693,  died  March  14,  1776;  married  (first)  Mary 
AnnChamplin;  (second)  Ruth  Wells ; (third)  Mary  Rose ; (fourth) 
Ruhama  Turner.  5.  Joanna,  born  in  1700,  died  in  1766  or  1776; 
married,  in  1716,  as  his  second  wife,  Nathaniel  Matson.  6.  William, 
of  whom  further.  7.  James  (or  Joseph),  born  in  1713,  died  May  12, 
1760.  8.  Elizabeth,  married  Samuel  Smith.  9.  Mary,  married  Moses 
Noyes.  10.  Deborah,  married  (first),  in  1717,  Ebenzer  Dennis,  who 
died  in  1726;  (second),  in  1727,  Captain  Walter  Butler. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  36,  38,  39,  54,  56.) 

III.  William  Ely,  son  of  Judge  William  and  Elizabeth  (Smith) 

Ely,  was  born  probably  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  died  in  1760.  He 
married  (first),  October  25,  1715,  Hannah,  daughter  of  William 
Thompson.  She  was  born  in  1690  and  died  in  1733.  William  Ely 
married  (second),  about  1743  (one  authority  says  February  19, 
1736),  a widow,  Mary  Noyes.  Children  of  first  marriage:  i.  Jacob, 

born  in  1714;  married  Lydia  Ray.  2.  James,  born  in  1719,  died  in 
1766;  married  Dorcas  Andrews.  3.  Mary  Ann,  born  in  1721;  mar- 
ried, May  9,  1743,  Richard  Pearson.  4.  Martha,  born  in  1723;  mar- 
ried Josiah  DeWolf.  5.  Deborah,  of  whom  further.  6.  Samuel,  born 
in  1729;  married  Anna  Mather.  7.  Ammiruhama,  born  in  1731,  died 
in  1799;  married  Martha  Peck.  Children  of  second  marriage.  8. 
Hannah,  born  in  1745;  married  Abraham  Turner.  9.  Ann,  born  in 
1747,  died  in  1814;  married  Elisha  Ely.  10.  Mary,  married  Edward 
Brockway. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  38,  54,  55.) 

IV.  Deborah  Ely,  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah  (Thompson) 
Ely,  was  born  in  1725.  She  married.  May  18,  1742,  Richard  Mather. 
(Mather  V.) 

( Ibid.,  p.  89.) 
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(The  Wise  Line) 

Arms — Sable,  three  chevronels  argent,  each  charged  with  five  leaves  vert. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  English  family  name  Wise  originated  as  a nickname  “the  wise” 
or  learned.  Elias  le  Wyse  appears  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Oxford- 
shire, in  1273,  and  the  name  is  frequently  found  in  later  records. 

(Bardsley;  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  Joseph  Wise  was  born  in  England  and  buried  in  Roxbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts, September  14,  1684.  He  is  named  as  the  servant  of  George 
Alcock,  in  the  latter’s  will  of  December,  1640,  and  perhaps  was 
brought  over  on  Mr.  Alcock’s  third  trip  to  England  in  1636.  Inden- 
ture for  a limited  term  was  then  a common  way  of  getting  to  America, 
and  there  is  record  that  Joseph  Wise  became  very  prosperous  on  his 
own  account  after  leaving  Mr.  Alcock’s  service.  He  settled  in  Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts,  where  he  had  about  three  roods  of  land  bought 
from  William  Denison,  abutting  on  John  Burwell  on  the  north  and 
Isaac  Morrill  on  the  south.  He  also  had  sixteen  acres  and  three  roods 
next  to  Rocky  Swamp,  and  owned  a dwelling  house  and  a malt  house. 

Joseph  Wise  married,  December  3,  1641,  Mary  Thompson,  per- 
haps daughter  of  William  Thompson,  of  Braintree.  Children,  born 
in  Roxbury:  i.  Joseph,  born  April  i,  1643,  died  January  30,  1685. 

2.  Jeremiah,  baptized  May  24,  1646.  3.  Sarah,  born  December  19, 
1647.  4.  Mary,  baptized  February  3,  1650.  5.  John,  born  August 

15,  1652;  Harvard  College,  1673;  preached  at  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
setts. 6.  Henry,  born  March  4,  1655.  7.  Bethiah,  born  April  26, 

1657.  Catherine,  of  whom  further.  9.  Benjamin,  born  October 
7,  1660;  buried  December  4,  1660.  10.  William,  born  March  9, 

1661-62. 

(Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New 

England,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  614.) 

II.  Catherine  Wise,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Thompson) 
Wise,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  December  8,  1658,  and 
died  at  Lyme,  Connecticut.  She  was  received  into  the  church  at  Rox- 
bury, with  her  sister  Bethiah,  March  28,  1675.  She  married  Richard 
Mather.  (Mather  III.) 

(“Boston  Record  Commissioners’  Report,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  122.) 
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(The  Atherton  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  three  sparrow-hawks  argent  belled  and  jessed  or. 

Crest — A hawk  proper  legged  and  beaked  or. 

(Burke;  “General  Armor>-.”  Matthews:  “American  Armoury.”) 

From  Atherton,  a chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  Lancashire, 
England,  comes  the  surname  Atherton,  which  thus  takes  its  place 
among  the  many  surnames  of  local  origin.  The  Atherton  family  of 
Lancashire  is  one  of  ancient  lineage  and  honorable  history  in  the 
county.  It  was  possessed  of  large  holdings  of  land,  which  it  increased 
by  intermarriage  with  other  wealthy  families,  until  the  Athertons 
became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  families  among  the  commoners  of 
England.  Ten  miles  northwest  of  Manchester,  England,  is  the  town 
of  Atherton,  where  the  family  was  originally  located.  Robert  de 
Atherton  lived  at  the  time  of  King  John,  1199-1216.  He  was  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  and  held  the  manor  of  Atherton  from  the  Barons 
of  Warrington. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 

“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XXXV, 
pp.  67-71.) 

1.  General  Humphrey  Atherton,  probably  son  of  Edmund  Ather- 
ton, of  Winstanley,  England,  was  born  about  1609-10,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 17,  1661.  His  death  was  caused  by  a fall  from  his  horse  after 
reviewing  troops  on  Boston  Common.  It  is  probable  that  he  came 
to  America  with  his  wife  and  three  children  in  the  ship  “James,”  sail- 
ing from  Bristol  in  1635.  His  brother-in-law,  Nathaniel  Wales,  Sr., 
was  also  on  that  ship,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Mather,  a fellow-passenger,  the  ancestor  of  the  Mather  family. 

Humphrey  Atherton  was  admitted  as  a freeman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1636.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  in  1638,  and  was 
made  captain  in  1650.  From  1638  to  1651  he  was  its  representative, 
assistant  1654  to  1661,  and  major-general  in  1656.  Humphrey  Ather- 
ton held  office  for  the  town  of  Dorchester,  as  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  in  1638  and  for  nine  succeeding  years.  He  was  Speaker  in  1653 
and  Commissioner  in  Reserve  for  the  United  Colonies  in  1656,  1659, 
and  1660.  He  was  lieutenant  in  command  of  an  expedition  sent  against 
the  Indians  in  1645,  captain  in  an  expedition  against  the  Narragansetts 
in  1656,  and  major-general  commanding  the  forces  of  Massachusetts 
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in  1 660-6 1.  He  received  grants  of  land  from  the  General  Court  in 
recognition  of  his  services.  In  1829  his  descendants  were  still  living 
in  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts. 

General  Humphrey  Atherton  married  Mary  Wales,  of  Idle,  York- 
shire, who  died  in  1672.  Children:  i.  Jonathan,  born  probably  in 

England;  a mariner;  probably  the  same  who  married,  in  London,  in 
1663,  Sarah  Firebread,  of  Ratcliffe,  Lancashire.  2.  Isabel,  born  prob- 
ably in  England,  baptized  at  Winwick,  England,  January  23,  1630, 
died  in  1661;  married  Nathaniel  Wales,  Jr.,  who  died  in  1662.  3. 

Catherine  (or  Elizabeth),  of  whom  further.  4.  Consider,  married, 
December  14,  1671,  Anne  Annable.  5.  Mary,  married,  April  9,  1667, 
Joseph  Weeks.  6.  Margaret,  married,  December  30,  1659,  James 
Trowbridge.  7.  Rest,  baptized  May  26,  1639;  married,  March  15, 
1660-61,  Obadiah  Swift.  8.  Increase,  baptized  January  2,  1642,  died 
at  sea,  in  August,  1673.  9.  Thankful,  baptized  April  28,  1644;  mar- 
ried, April  2,  1665,  Thomas  Bird,  Jr.  10.  Rev.  Hope,  baptized 
August  30,  1646;  married,  in  1674,  Sarah  Hollister,  ii.  Watching, 
baptized  August  24,  1651;  married,  January  23,  1678-79,  Elizabeth 
Rigby.  12.  Patience,  baptized  April  2,  1654;  married,  in  1685,  Isaac 
Humphrey. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
XXXV,  pp.  67,  72.  Robinson:  “Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Ances- 
try,” pp.  9-10.  Cutter:  “New  England  Genealogy,”  Vol.  II,  p.  30. 
Farmer:  “Genealogical  Register  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  Eng- 

land,” p.  20.) 

II.  Catherine  Atherton  (or  Elizabeth) , as  she  is  sometimes  called, 
was  probably  born  in  England.  She  married,  about  1650,  Timothy 
Mather.  (Mather  II.) 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
XXXV,  p.  72.) 

(The  Van  Der  Kar  Line) 

Common  among  the  early  colonists  was  the  practice  of  using  as  a 
surname,  the  father’s  Christian  name  with  the  suffix  “se.”  Thus  Dirk 
Dirkse  Van  Der  Kar  was  the  son  of  Dirk,  and  in  the  period  before 
surnames,  as  we  know  them,  were  used,  would  have  been  known  simply 
as  Dirk  Dirkse.  Later  generations  of  the  family  took  the  surname 
Van  Der  Kar. 
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/.  Dirk  Dirkse  Van  Der  Kar  is  the  first  of  the  Van  Der  Kar  fam- 
ily mentioned  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  known  as  New  York 
State.  The  earliest  record  of  him  is  that  of  his  marriage  banns  which 
were  announced  at  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Albany  in  1687. 
For  a time  between  the  years  1690  and  1694  Dirk  Dirkse  Van  Der 
Kar  resided  in  Ulster  County,  New  York.  June  17,  1692,  he  was 
named  in  the  roll  of  Major  Peter  Schuyler’s  company  recruited  in  that 
county  and  in  January  of  the  same  year  he  had  a son  baptized  at  King- 
ston. His  residence  at  Kingston,  however,  was  probably  not  a long 
one,  as  several  children  were  later  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Albany,  although  he  probably  lived  at  Kinderhook,  Columbia  County. 
In  1715,  Dirk  Dirkse  Van  Der  Kar  is  again  mentioned  as  a member  of 
a military  company,  this  time  commanded  by  Captain  Peter  Alstyne. 

Dirk  Dirkse  Van  Der  Kar  married  Feytje  Claase  Van  Schaick,  of 
Kinderhook.  (Van  Schaick  II.)  The  banns  for  their  marriage  were 
published  August  7,  1687.  In  the  will  of  Robert  Livingston,  dated 
August  2,  1728,  directly  after  referring  to  land  at  Kinderhook,  a plan- 
tation is  mentioned,  where  the  widow  of  Dirk  Dirkse  Van  Der  Kar 
lived.  This  plantation,  he  states,  adjoined  land  that  he  had  purchased 
from  Thomas  Craven  and  Jan  Martinse.  In  the  baptism  of  their  first 
two  children  the  wife  of  Dirk  Dirkse  Van  Der  Kar  is  called  Feytje 
Claase.  Children:  i.  Janneke,  baptized  at  Albany,  June  10,  1688; 

witnesses,  Benoni  Vorlar  and  Lysbeth  Cailjer;  died  in  infancy.  2. 
Ariaantje,  baptized  at  Albany,  January  18,  1690;  witnesses,  Johannes 
Abiel  and  Jannetje  Papendorp.  3.  Dirk,  of  whom  further.  4.  Claas 
(Nicholas),  baptized  May  6,  1694;  witnesses,  Johannes  Abiel  and 
Catryntje  Van  Der  Poel;  attended  the  Reformed  Church  at  Kinder- 
hook in  1729;  member  of  Peter  Van  Alstyne’s  company  of  militia  in 
1715;  married  Joanne  or  Antje.  5.  Solomon,  baptized  at  Albany, 
June  28,  1696;  witnesses,  Antoni  Van  Schaick,  Johannes  Abiel,  and 
Elizabeth  Banker;  member  of  Captain  Peter  Van  Alstyne’s  company 
in  1751;  a deposition  signed  by  him,  August  27,  1762,  states  that  he 
was  sixty-six  years  of  age  and  had  mowed  hay  forty  years  before  that 
time  on  the  Clavesack  Creek  in  places  where  timber  was  thickly  grow- 
ing at  the  latter  date;  attended  the  Reformed  Church  at  Kinderhook 
in  1729.  6.  Arent  (twin),  baptized  at  Albany,  December  25,  1698; 

witnesses,  Antoni  Van  Schaick  and  Anna  Van  Styen;  married,  at  Kin- 
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derhook,  May  ii,  1728,  “Scherlottha”  (Charlotte)  Vanderwerken. 
7.  Lourens  (twin) , baptized  at  Albany,  December  25,  1698  ; witnesses, 
Evert  Banker  and  Catrine  Van  Schaick.  8.  Jannetje,  baptized  at 
Albany,  August  13,  1703;  witnesses.  Goose  and  Gerritje  Van  Schaick; 
married  Claes  Becker.  9.  Neeltje,  baptized  at  Albany,  May  17,  1705  ; 
witnesses,  Coenradt  Ten  Eyck  and  Katrina  Quackenbos.  10.  Eman- 
uel, baptized  at  Albany,  October  16,  1709;  witnesses.  Evert  Banker 
and  Maria  Van  Schaick.  ii.  Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Albany,  October 
14,  1711;  witnesses,  Lawrence  Van  Schaick  and  Annatjen  Rommeli. 

12.  Probably  Catharina,  married,  at  Kinderhook,  in  1728,  Cornells 
Van  Salsbergen. 

(“Annual  Report,  State  Historian,  New  York,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  416, 
463.  “Abstracts,  New  York  Wills,”  Vol.  II,  p.  344,  “Records, 
Reformed  Church,  Albany,”  In  “Holland  Society  Year  Book,”  Vol. 
XVII,  pp.  22,  45,  49,  64,  72,  79;  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  17,  22,  29,  36, 
54,  61.  “Records,  Reformed  Church,  Kinderhook,”  MSS.  in  New 
York  State  Library.  “Deposition  of  Solomon  Van  Der  Kar,”  MSS. 
in  New  York  State  Library.  Pearson : “Genealogies  of  the  First  Set- 
tlers of  Albany,”  pp.  121,  122.) 

II.  Dirk  Van  Der  Kar,  son  of  Dirk  Dirkse  and  Feytje  Claase 
(Van  Schaick)  Van  Der  Kar,  was  baptized  at  Kingston,  New  York, 
January  28,  1692,  the  witnesses  being  Cornells  Clausen  and  Judik 
Wynkoop.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Dirk  Dirkse  and  Feytje  Claase 
(Van  Schaick)  Van  Der  Kar  to  be  baptized  at  Kingston.  In  the  rec- 
ord his  mother  is  named  as  Feytje  Claasen.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
family  to  remove  to  the  Half-Moon  district,  which  comprises  the  pres- 
ent towns  of  Waterford  and  Half-Moon,  Saratoga  County,  New 
York.  In  1715  he  was  named  in  the  muster  roll  of  Captain  Jacobus 
Van  Schoonhoven.  The  other  names  on  the  roll  show  that  the  com- 
pany was  recruited  from  Saratoga  County. 

Dirk  Van  Der  Kar  married,  September  23,  1718,  Madalena 
Braat.  Children:  i.  Hendrick,  baptized  October  30,  1720;  wit- 

nesses, AnthonI  and  Catharina  Van  Shaick;  died  in  infancy.  2.  Dirk, 
baptized  October  20,  1723;  witnesses,  Gerrit,  Jr.,  and  Neeltje  Van 
Schaick.  3.  Engeltie,  baptized  February  27,  1726;  witnesses,  Feytje 
Van  Der  Kar  and  Anthoni  Van  Schaick.  4.  Jannetie,  baptized  July 

13,  1729;  witnesses,  Isaac  and  Alida  Fonda;  died  in  Infancy.  5, 
Jannetie,  baptized  December  12,  1731;  witnesses,  Isaac  and  Alida 
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Fonda.  6.  Hendrick,  baptized  May  5,  1734;  witnesses,  D.  and  Aaltje 
Fonda;  in  the  first  book  of  deeds  in  Saratoga  County  is  the  record 
of  his  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Half-Moon 
from  Johannis  Vanderwerken,  October  24,  1774.  7.  Johannes,  bap- 

tized February  28,  1736;  witnesses.  Laving  Londer  Zee.  8.  Abra- 
ham, of  whom  further.  9.  Nicholas,  baptized  July  15,  1744;  wit- 
nesses, Gerrit  and  Arianntje  Becker. 

(“Annual  Report,  State  Historian,  New  York,”  Vol.  I,  p.  465. 
“Records,  Reformed  Church,  Albany,”  in  “Holland  Society  Year 
Book,”  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  13,  89;  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  21,  33,  44,  60,  74, 
103.  “Saratoga  County  Deeds,”  Vol.  A,  p.  218.) 

III.  Abraham  Van  Der  Kar,  son  of  Dirk  and  Madalena  (Braat) 
Van  Der  Kar,  was  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church,  Albany,  New 
York,  September  3,  1738,  and  died  February  9,  1816.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  served  in  the  12th  Regiment,  Albany  County 
Militia,  under  Colonel  Jacobus  Schoonhaven,  and  received  for  his  serv- 
ice land  bounty  right.  In  the  same  regiment  and  also  receiving  land 
bounty  rights  were  Abraham,  Jr.,  Arent,  Hendrick  and  Nicholas  Van 
Der  Kar. 

Abraham  Van  Der  Kar  married,  August  6,  1759,  Margaret  De 
Voe,  who  died  September  1 1,  1 822,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  and 
is  buried  with  her  husband  in  the  Waterford  Rural  Cemetery.  Chil- 
dren: I.  Dirk,  born  in  February,  1760,  baptized  at  Albany.  2.  Abra- 
ham, born  August  9,  1761,  baptized  at  Albany.  3.  John  A.  (Johan- 
nis), of  whom  further.  4.  Hendrick,  born  February  27,  1767, 
baptized  at  Albany.  5.  Daniel,  born  June  21,  1769,  baptized  at 
Albany.  6.  Mardelena,  born  March  23,  1775,  baptized  at  Schagh- 
ticoke.  7.  Jurry,  born  May  3,  1779,  baptized  at  Schagticoke.  8. 
Michal,  born  July  4,  1782,  baptized  at  Schaghticoke.  9.  Nicholas, 
born  August  9,  1786,  baptized  at  the  Lutheran  Church  Center, 
Brunswick. 

(“Records,  Reformed  Church,  Albany,”  in  “Holland  Society  Year 
Book,”  Vol.  XIX,  p.  74.  J.  A.  Roberts:  “New  York  in  the  Revolu- 
tion,” pp.  12 1,  234.  “Inscriptions,  Waterford  Rural  Cemetery.” 
Pearson:  “Genealogies  of  First  Settlers  of  Albany,”  pp.  121-22. 

“Records,  Reformed  Church,  Schaghticoke.”  “Records,  Reformed 
Church,  Brunswick.”) 
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IV.  John  A.  (Johannis)  Van  Der  Kar,  son  of  Abraham  and  Mar- 
garet (De  Voe)  Van  Der  Kar,  was  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church, 
Albany,  New  York,  and  died  October  26,  1831.  He  married,  accord- 
ing to  records  in  possession  of  descendants,  Esther  Crummel,  who  was 
born  in  1770,  and  died  November  31,  1828.  The  tombstone  in  the 
Waterford  Rural  Cemetery  is  inscribed;  “In  Memory  of  Esther 
Vanderkar  who  departed  this  life,  Nov.  31,  1838  aged  58  years.’’ 
The  stone  is  beside  that  of  John  A.  Van  Der  Kar. 

Since  John  A.  Van  Der  Kar  left  no  record  of  his  estate  and  the 
records  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Waterford  are  missing  for  the 
period  at  which  time  the  children  were  horn,  a complete  list  of  the 
children  can  not  be  given.  Children:  i.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

2.  John  A.,  Jr.,  evidently  a son,  bought  one  hundred  and  twelve  acres 
of  land  from  William  Keith  subject  to  life  interest  of  widow  of  Abra- 
ham Van  Der  Kar;  hounded  north  by  land  of  Barent  Van  Der  Kar, 
northwest  by  John  Dose,  south  by  Joshua  Bloor  and  southeast  by 
Henry  Van  Schaick,  dated  November  17,  1822.  3.  Probably  Lena, 

married  George  Walter ; child,  Margaret,  died  April  28,  1806,  “aged 
8 years,  4 months,  15  days,”  huried  in  the  same  row  with  John  A.  Van 
Der  Kar,  Esther  Van  Der  Kar  and  Abraham  Van  Der  Kar.  4.  Prob- 
ably Peggy,  married  Amasa  Norton;  child,  John,  died  September  4, 
1805,  buried  in  the  same  row  in  the  Waterford  Rural  Cemetery  as 
those  mentioned  under  child  3.  5.  Probably  Maria,  married  Nicholas 

Groesbeck;  child,  Esther  Jane,  died  October  28,  1828,  aged  “13 
years,  i month,”  buried  in  same  row  as  above. 

(Pearson:  “Genealogies  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Albany,”  pp. 

121-22.  “Inscriptions,  Waterford  Rural  Cemetery.”  Records  in  pos- 
session of  descendants  of  the  Van  Der  Kar  family.) 

V.  Thomas  Van  Der  Kar,  son  of  John  A.  and  Esther  (Crummel) 
Van  Der  Kar,  was  born  January  14,  1787,  and  died  October  7,  1861. 
He  resided  in  the  town  of  Waterford,  New  York,  west  of  the  present 
Waterford  depot,  and  was  a merchant  and  farmer  there.  The  census 
of  1850  describes  him  as  owning  three  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Thomas  Van  Der  Kar  married  Maria  Vanderwerken.  (Vander- 
werken  V.)  Children:  i.  John  T.,  born  February  18,  18 ii,  died 

October  10,  1876;  married  (first)  Emily  Northrop ; (second)  Rosy 
Roe,  and  (third)  Emily  Smith.  2.  Catharine,  born  April  6,  1814, 
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died  September  2,  1863;  married  John  Vanderwerken.  3.  Esther 
Jane,  married  Israel  Stebbins  Wolcott.  4.  Leonard,  married  (first) 
Helen  Livingston;  (second)  Caroline  Phelps,  and  (third)  Mary- 
Cross.  5.  Ann  Huntington,  born  in  December,  1824,  or  January, 
1825,  died  May  23,  1866,  aged  forty-one  years,  five  months;  married 
Dr.  Stephen  V.  Goodrich.  6.  Mary  Francis,  born  in  1827,  died  unmar- 
ried. 7.  Matilda  Powers,  of  whom  further.  8.  Thomas,  Jr.,  born  in 
1833;  married  Lydia  Shaw.  9.  Charlotte,  born  August  15,  1837, 
died  May  9,  1839. 

(“Durkee,  Saratoga  County,  Epitaphs.”  “Census,  Durkee,  Sara- 
toga County,  New  York,”  1850.  Records  In  possession  of  descendants 
of  the  Van  Der  Kar  family.  Pearson:  “Genealogies  of  the  First  Set- 
tlers of  Albany,”  p.  183.) 

VI.  Matilda  Powers  Van  Der  Kar,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Maria  (Vanderwerken)  Van  Der  Kar,  married  Thaddeus  Quincy 
McKallor.  (McKallor  IV.) 

(The  Vanderwerken  Line) 

Among  the  early  Dutch,  surnames  were  not  frequently  found,  the 
prevalent  custom  being  to  designate  parentage  by  adding  se  to  the 
father’s  Christian  name.  However,  the  children  or  grandchildren  of 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  America  assumed  surnames.  The  family 
whose  history  follows,  took  the  appellation  Vanderwerken,  a name 
derived  from  the  plural  of  werk,  namely,  werken,  meaning  the  workers. 

(Arthur:  “Etymological  Dictionary  of  Family  Names.”) 

I.  Roelof  Gerritse,  whose  descendants  assumed  the  name  Vander- 
werken, was  an  early  inhabitant  at  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  rivers.  A Roeloff  Gerritse  came  to  this  country  on  the  ship 
“Rosetree,”  in  March,  1663,  and  may  have  been  the  one  who  located 
north  of  Albany.  A deed  by  which  Annetie  Elevens,  widow  of  Goose 
Gerritse  Van  Schaick  sold  seven  morgens  of  land  at  Half-Moon  to 
Jan  Jacobse  Van  Noortstrant  mentions  as  one  of  the  boundaries  a 
“little  creek  by  Roeloff  Gerritse  house,”  and  the  land  extended  from 
there  to  the  fourth  fork  of  the  Mohawk  River.  This  deed  Is  dated 
June  26,  1677,  and  in  addition  to  the  land  above  mentioned  included 
two  morgens  on  Haver  Island.  On  October  10,  1680,  Roeloff  Ger- 
ritse assumed  the  above  purchases,  paying  for  them  with  fifty-six 
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beavers.  In  1686  he  increased  his  holdings  by  a purchase  from 
Annetie  Lievens  : 

To  all  Christian  People  to  whom  this  Present  writing  shall  come; 
Mrs.  Annetie  Levens  widw.  and  Relect  of  Capt.  Goose  Gerritse  van 
Schaick,  Deceased,  Sendeth  Greeting  in  Lord  Everlasting  Know  you 
that  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  quantity  off  one  hundred  and 
Twenty-Six  good  and  Merchantable  Bevers  skins  to  her  in  hand.  Paid 
att  and  Before  the  Ensealing  and  Delivery  thereof  by  Roeloff  Gerritz 
of  ye  County  of  Albany  Yeoman  ye  Receipt  whereof  the  said  Mrs. 
Annetje  Lievens  doth  hereby  acknowledge  and  of  Every  Part  and 
Parcel  thereof  doth  fully  clearly  and  absolutely  acquitt  Exonerate  and 
Discharge  upon  ye  Stuble  Land  of  ye  Said  Anthony  van  Schaick  his 
heirs  and  assigns  for  Ever  owners  of  ye  Cohoes  Island,  as  also  that  ye 
Said  Anthony  van  Schaick  his  heirs  and  assigns,  owners  of  ye  Cohoes 
Island  shall  have  i ...  his  cattle  along  the  Path  that  goes  . . . . 
Roeloff  Gerritse  northwards  to  the  ....  There,  Provided  it  be  not 
in  ye  time  that  ye  Corn  can  be  Damnifyed  by  there  Soe  going  throw, 
and  that  ye  Said  Catle  be  ledd  along  to  Prevent  there  Damnifyed  the 
Corn,  the  said  Annetie  Lievens  doth  by  these  Presents  Transpt  and 
Convey  Release  and  Confirm  unto  ye  Sd  Roeloff  Gerritze  his  heirs  and 
assigns  another  Parcell  of  Land  Adjoyning  to  the  before  Recited  Par- 
cel having  to  the  north  a hill  that  Lyes  on  the  north  Side  of  ye  Creupel- 
boss  or  Swamp  to  the  East  of  Land  of  ye  Said  Roeloff  Gerritse  above 
recited,  to  ye  South  ye  fourth  branch  of  Spruyt  to  the  west  ye  River 
that  comes  off  ye  Cohoes  together  with  a Small  Island  Lyeing  next  to 
the  Haever  Island  Commonly  called  ye  name  of  Roeloffs  Island  and 
ye  Said  Roeloff  Gerritse  his  heirs  and  assigns  are  for  ever  to  have  free 
grazing  or  outdrift  for  his  or  there  Catle  in  ye  woods  adjoyning  to  his 
Land  aforesaid  with  all  the  Profits  Commodities  and  advantages  what- 
so  ever  to  ye  Said  Parcells  of  Land  and  Island  Belonging  or  in  any 
ways  appertaining  together  with  all  and  singular  Deeds  Evidences  and 
Writings  touching  and  Confirming  the  Premises  only  or  any  Part 
thereof  with  all  ye  Right  Title  Property  Claim  and  Demand  the  Said 
Roeloff  Gerritse  his  Executors  Administrators  and  assigns  for  Ever, 
and  therewith  doth  acknowledge  hereself  to  be  fully  Paid  Contented 
and  Satisfied  the  Sd  Annatie  Lievens  hath  graunted.  Bargained,  Sold, 
Allieved,  Released,  Enfoeffed  & Confirm  unto  ye  Said  Roeloff  Gerritse 
a Certain  Peece  of  Land,  Scituate  Lyeing  and  Being  above  ye  Citty  of 
Albany  on  ye  West  side  of  Hudsons  River  to  ye  Southward  of  ye  half- 
moon, which  Said  Land  is  bounded  to  the  north  side  by  a Creek  or  kill 
yt.  comes  out  ye  fley  or  mash  to  East  by  the  River,  to  ye  South  by  the 
fourth  branch  or  Spruyt  that  comes  off  the  Cohoes  and  to  the  north  ye 
hill  that  lyes  by  the  Vley  Streeching  to  the  said  fourth  Branch  or  Spruyt 
till  over  against  an  Island  commonly  called  Costers  Island.  Together 
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with  the  two  morgan  of  arrable  Land  Lyeing  upon  ye  Haver  Island 
always  with  this  Proviso  that  ye  Said  Roeloff  Gerritz  his  heirs  and 
assigns  kech  a good  Sufficient  fence  from  ye  Place  whereof  ye  old  hoff- 
stede  (Dutch  word  meaning  farmstead)  was  so  farr  as  to  the  Creek 
or  kill  yt  comes  out  of  the  Vley  or  mash  to  free  his  owne  Land  and  ye 
Land  of  Antho.  van  Schaick  upon  the  Cohoes  Island,  and  in  ye  time  of 
harvest  after  the  corn  is  Reapd  the  Chattle  of  ye  Said  Ajitho.  van 
Schaik  his  heirs  and  assigns  owners  of  the  Cohoes  Island,  may  freely 
feed  upon  ye  Stuble  Land  of  ye  Said  Roeloff  Gerritse  and  ye  Chatle 
of  ye  Said  Roeloff  Gerritze  his  heirs  and  assigns  owners  of  the  above 
Presents  Defend  in  (Testimony)  Witnesse  and  whereof  ye  SaidAnnetie 
Lievens  of  in  and  to  ye  Same  to  have  and  to  hold  ye  Said  Parcells  of 
Land  Islands  & Premises  with  there  and  Every  of  there  appertenances 
unto  ye  Said  Roeloff  Gerritse  his  heirs  and  assigns  to  the  Sole  and 
only  Proper  use  Benefits  and  Behooffe  of  ye  Said  Roeloff  Gerritse  his 
heirs  and  Assigns  for  Ever  in  his  quiet  & Peaceable  Possession  by  these 
Presents  Defend  in  (Testimony)  Witnesse  and  wherof  ye  SaidAnnetie 
Lievens  hath  hereunto  sett  her  hand  and  Seale  in  Albany  the  fourth 
day  of  February  in  ye  Second  year  of  ye  Reign  of  our  Souveraign  Lord 
James  ye  Second  by  ye  Grace  of  God  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland  Defender  of  ye  Faith  Supream  and  only  Lord  of  ye  Prov- 
ince of  New  York  anno  Dom.  1686-87.  Was  signed. 

Sealed  & Delivered  Annette  Lievens. 

in  the  Presence  of 

Adriaen  Gerritse  Justice  of  ye  peace 

Hendrick  Cuyler  Justice  of  ye  peace. 

In  the  above  deed  two  parcels  of  land  are  mentioned;  the  first 
described  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  a hill  lying  north  of  a swamp. 
Its  area  exclusive  of  river  and  island  was  1,054  acres.  The  other  tract 
had  an  area  of  seventy  acres  and  lay  to  the  east  of  the  former.  The 
land  embraced  in  these  two  tracts  remained  in  the  family  for  many 
years  and  included  a large  part  of  the  village  of  Waterford,  together 
with  the  region  to  the  south  between  the  village  and  the  Mohawk 
River.  In  1733  John  J.  Vanderwerken  sold  the  site  of  the  village  for 
$5,000  to  Jacobus  Van  Schoonhoven  and  others  who  employed  Flores 
Bancker  to  lay  out  the  streets.  A descendant  of  the  family  still  owns 
and  resides  upon  a portion  of  the  original  tract  south  of  the  village. 
As  the  Van  Schaicks  had  secured  the  land  from  the  Indian  owners,  a 
patent  was  later  secured  from  George  III  of  England,  dated  April  17, 
1765. 
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This  patent,  as  well  as  a deed  dated  March  3,  1713-14,  for  eight 
acres  which  Roeloff  Gerritse  purchased  of  Anthony  Coster,  is  in  the 
possession  of  a descendant  of  the  family. 

Roeloff  Gerritse  married  Gertruy  Jacobse.  Children:  i.  Gerrit, 

buried  February  2,  1756;  married  Maritie  Janse  DeVoe.  2.  Albert, 
married,  July  15,  1704,  Dirkje  Van  Alstein.  3.  Hendrick,  married 
Marytje.  4.  Nicolaus,  married  Maria.  5.  Maritie,  married  John 
Kidney.  6.  Jannetie,  baptized  January  21,  1685.  7.  Catarina,  bap- 

tized January  12,  1687.  8.  Johannes,  of  whom  further.  9.  Elizabeth, 
baptized  January  I,  1692.  10.  Jacob,  baptized  August  20,  1693. 

(V.  Bergen:  “List  of  Early  Immigrants  to  New  Netherland,”  in 
“New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,”  Vol.  XIV,  p. 
187.  J.  Pearson:  “Early  Records  of  City  and  County  of  Albany,” 

Vol.  I,  pp.  156-57;  Vol.  II,  pp.  335,  337.) 

II.  Johannes  Roeloffse  Vanderwerken,  son  of  Roeloff  Gerritse  and 
Gertruy  (Jacobse)  Vanderwerken,  was  baptized  at  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Albany,  September  30,  1688.  He  resided  in  that  part  of 
the  Half-Moon  district  now  in  the  town  of  Waterford.  While  there 
is  no  record  of  his  father’s  estate,  there  is  a reference  in  a later  deed 
to  his  receiving  a conveyance  of  land  from  him,  September  3,  1728. 
In  his  will  he  mentions  only  two  sons,  although  it  is  known  that  he  sold 
land  to  his  son  Hendrick  and  it  is  possible  that  similar  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  other  children  who  are  known  to  have  left  descend- 
ants. His  will,  recorded  in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  is  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen,  I,  Johannis  Vanderwerke  of  the  Half- 
moen  in  the  County  of  Albany  in  the  Province  of  New  York  Fermer 
being  in  Perfect  Helt  and  of  sound  mind  and  memory  thanks  be  given 
unto  Almighty  God  for  it  but  calling  unto  mind  and  memory  ye  Mor- 
tality of  my  body  and  knowing  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die, 
do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  Testament  that  is  to  say  first 
of  all  I give  and  Recommend  my  soul  unto  the  hand  of  Almighty  God 
that  gave  it  and  my  body  I recommend  to  the  earth  to  be  buried  after 
a decent  and  Christianlike  manner  at  the  Discretion  of  my  executors 
hereafter  named  Hoping  and  nothing  doubting  but  at  the  General 
Resurrection  I shall  receive  the  same  again  by  the  almighty  Power  of 
God  and  as  touching  such  worldly  Estate  wherewith  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  Bless  me  in  this  life,  I give  devise  and  bequeath  the  same  in 
manner  and  form  following  viz : Imprimis  I give  devise  and  bequeath 
unto  my  youngest  son  Johannis  Vanderwerke  and  to  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever  all  my  chattels  Personall  and  all  my  moveable  Estate 
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of  wat  kind  or  nature  soever  as  Well  as  all  my  farmers  Utentiel  and 
household  Furnature  hot  wollen  & Linnin  Item  I do  hereby  appoint 
my  said  son  Johannis  Van  der  Werke  my  sole  heir  Factus  and  to  him 
I do  hereby  give  and  Bequeath  all  my  rale  Estate  which  I have  here 
in  the  Half  moen  or  elsewhere  and  that  for  my  said  son  Johannis  Van- 
derwerke  His  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  with  this  Proviso  that  in  case 
he  intend  to  sail  his  Estate  in  the  Half  moen  that  he  give  the  Refused 
to  my  son  Hendrick  Vanderwerke  his  Heirs  and  assigns  and  that  my 
said  son  Johannis  Pay  my  just  debts  and  Funerell  Expenses  and  lastly 
I do  hereby  make  ordain  constitute  and  appoint  my  said  sons  Hendrick 
& Johannis  Vanderwerke  my  sole  executors  of  this  my  Last  will  and 
Testament  Hereby  utterly  Revoking  and  Disannulling  all  and  every 
other  Executors  by  me  in  any  wise  Before  named  witted  and 
Bequeathed  Rattyfying  and  Confirming  this  and  no  other  to  be  my  last 
will  and  Testament.  In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal  this  Eight  day  of  September  in  the  Thirty-Fourth  year 
of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  the  second  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty. 

Johannis  Vanderwerke. 

Signed,  Sealed  Published  Pronounced  and  Declared  by  the  said 
Johannis  Vanderwerke  as  his  last  will  and  Testament  in  the  Presence 
of  us  thereto  Desired  John  Wandel  Jacob  Van  Woert  John  H.  Lydius. 

Proved  July  8,  1767. 

Johannes  Roeloffse  Vanderwerken  married,  January  8,  1715,  Mar- 
garita Baart.  Children,  baptized  at  Albany:  i.  Engeltie,  baptized 

November  20,  1715.  2.  Roeloff,  baptized  February  10,  1717;  mar- 
ried Geertruy  Fonda.  3.  Geertaiy,  baptized  November  i,  1718.  4. 

Hendrick,  of  whom  further.  5.  Jacob,  baptized  November  ii,  1722; 
married  Maria.  6.  Johannes,  baptized  February  10,  1725,  died  in 
infancy.  7.  Albert,  baptized  May  22,  1727;  married,  October  3, 
1751,  Maria  Anakenbos.  8.  Gerrit,  baptized  June  5,  1730,  buried 
June  26,  1746.  9.  Johannes,  baptized  January  16,  1734;  married, 

December  26,  1754,  Marytje  DeVoe. 

(“Albany  County  Deeds,”  Vol.  VIII,  p.  272.  “Wills,”  Albany 
County  Clerk’s  Office,  Vol.  I,  p.  312.  “Holland  Society  Year  Book,” 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  72,  76,  82,  89,  97 ; Vol.  XIX,  pp.  16,  26,  38,  52.) 

III.  Hendrick  Vanderwerken,  son  of  Johannes  Roeloffse  and  Mar- 
gariet  (Baart)  Vanderwerken,  was  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church, 
Albany,  October  30,  1720.  He  resided  at  Half-Moon,  where  he  was 
deeded  a large  tract  of  land  by  his  father,  as  follows: 
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This  Indenture  made  the  second  day  of  September  in  the  thirty 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second  by 
the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France  & Ireland  King  Defender 
of  the  Faith  etc.  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  O'ne  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty.  Between  Johannis  Van  Derwerk  of  the  Half  moen 
in  the  County  of  Albany  & Province  of  New  York  Fermer  of  the  one 
part  and  his  Son  Hendrick  Van  Derwerk  of  the  manner  of  Renselaer 
Carpenter  of  the  other  Part  Witnesseth  that  the  said  Johannis  Van 
Derwerk  for  an  in  consideration  of  the  natural  Love  and  affection  I 
bear  towards  the  said  Hendrick  Van  Derwerk  my  said  Son  and  also 
in  Consideration  of  the  full  & just  sum  of  one  Hundred  Pounds  cur- 
rent money  of  the  Province  of  New  York  by  the  said  Hendrick  Van 
Derwerk  to  him  in  hand  paid  at  or  before  the  sealing  and  delivery  of 
these  presents  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged  and  for 
divers  other  good  causes  and  considerations  him  thereunto  moving 
Hath  bargained  sold,  remised,  released  and  confirmed  unto  the  said 
Hendrick  Van  Derwerk  in  his  actual  possession  now  being  by  virtue 
of  a bargain  and  sale  to  him  thereof  made  by  the  said  Johannis  Van 
Derwerk  by  Indenture  bearing  date  the  Day  next  before  the  day  of 
the  date  of  these  Presents  for  one  year  commencing  from  the  first  Day 
of  this  Present  September  last  past  before  the  date  of  the  said  Indenter 
in  Consideration  of  five  shillings  paid  to  the  said  Johannis  Van  Der- 
werke  by  the  said  Hendrick  Van  Derwerke  and  by  force  of  the  Statuete 
for  Transfering  uses  into  Possession  and  to  his  Heirs  All  that  Mis- 
suage  or  Tennement  scituate  Lying  and  being  in  the  Halfmoon  in  the 
County  of  Albany  & Province  of  New  York  beginning  att  the  Stony 
Reig  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  and  running  along  Part  by  the  stony 
Reig  and  part  by  the  Fens  of  Roelif  Van  Derwerk  until  it  strikes  the 
fourth  Sprout  and  from  thence  down  the  said  Sprout  to  a stone  set  in 
the  ground  near  the  Lowerende  of  Roster’s  Eiland  and  from  thence 
a strait  Corse  to  another  stone  set  at  south  side  of  the  road  that  leads 
from  the  river  to  the  Back  Settlers  and  from  thence  along  by  the  fens 
to  the  Stony  Reig  where  first  begun  Together  with  th  moyety  of  my 
property  of  Haver  Eiland  Rosters  Eiland  and  the  smoall  Eilant  in  the 
Sprout  Together  with  the  just  moyetie  of  that  Peace  of  Land  adjoin- 
ing Hierto  to  the  north  that  is  to  say  the  Noordern  Part  thereof  begin- 
ning at  the  Stoney  Reig  and  soo  following  the  Hill  northwards  unto 
it  stricks  a small  Run  of  water  and  thens  following  that  until  it  emties 
into  Hudsons  River  and  from  thence  down  Hudsons  River  to  the  Place 
where  I goo  to  the  river.  And  from  thence  a strate  cors  along  by  the 
stone  and  fence  to  the  Stoney  Rige  aforesaid  of  which  last  peas  of 
Land  the  said  Hendrick  Van  Derke  is  to  have  the  norderly  half  from 
East  to  West.  And  also  free  Prevelage  in  the  woods  of  Anthony  Van 
Schaick  Bounds  in  the  Half  moon  for  building  fencing  and  full  Stones 
and  all  other  Commodities  therein  which  the  said  Hendrick  Van  Der- 
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werk  his  Heirs  or  Assigns  hath  shall  or  may  have  occasion  fore  for  his 
Farm  only  situate  Lying  & being  in  the  Halfmoon  now  in  the  Pos- 
session of  him  the  Said  Hendrick  Van  Derwerke  Together  fore  hunt- 
ing fowling  and  free  Pasture  or  grazing  In  the  west  grounds  of  said 
bounds  for  the  said  Hendrick  Van  Derwerke  his  heirs  or  assigns  this 
chatel  TO  HAVE  and  TO  hold  the  said  Privileges  and  the  said  lands  and 
said  Moyetys  of  the  Islands  and  Piece  of  Land  & other  the  Premises 
every  or  either  of  them  belonging  in  any  wize  appertaining  all  which 
said  Premises  are  situate  Lying  & being  on  the  halfmoon  and  was  late 
the  estate  of  Roeloff  Gerritse  deceased  by  the  whom  the  said  Lands  and 
severed  moyeties  or  half  Part  thereof  was  by  means  Conveyances  in 
the  Law  bearing  Date  the  3rd  Day  of  September  in  the  year  of  Lord 
1728  amongst  other  things  devised  and  sold  unto  Johannis  Van  Der- 
werk  and  his  Heirs  and  assigns  and  the  riverslon  and  riversions  remain- 
der and  remainders  rents  issues  and  profits  of  all  and  sigular  the  said 
Premises  and  every  Part  and  Parcel  thereof  with  their  and  every  of 
their  rights  member  and  appurtenances  and  all  the  estate  right  title 
Interest  use  Trust  Possession  Property  profit  claim  and  demand  what- 
soever both  in  Law  and  Equity  of  him  the  said  Johannis  Van  Der- 
werken  of  in  to  or  out  of  the  said  Premises  every  or  any  Part  or  Parcell 
thereof  in  any  wize  howsoever  together  with  all  deeds  evidences  and 
writings  Toutching  or  concurning  the  Premises  which  he  the  said 
Johannis  Van  Derwerke  hath  in  his  custody  or  Power  or  can  or  may 
come  by  without  sent  in  Law  TO  have  and  TO  HOLD  the  said  lands  or 
moyety  of  ye  Islands  and  Peas  of  Land  the  full  half  thereof  messuage 
Lands  Tenements  and  Hereditments  Privalages  and  all  and  slngidar 
other  the  Premises  herein  before  mentioned  or  indented  to  be  hereby 
released  with  their  and  every  of  their  Rights  members  and  appur- 
tenances unto  the  said  Hendrick  Van  Derwerk  party  to  these  presents 
his  Heirs  and  assigns  To  the  only  proper  use  and  behof  of  him  the  said 
Hendrick  van  Derwick  his  Heirs  and  assigns  for  Ever  and  the  said 
Johannis  van  Derwerk  for  himself  his  heirs  and  assigns  doth  covenant 
Promise  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Hendrick  van  Derwerke  his 
Heirs  and  assigns  by  these  Presents  that  he  the  said  Johannis  van  Der- 
werke hath  not  done  committed  or  witteingly  or  willingly  suffered  to 
be  made  any  act  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  whereby  or  by  reason  or 
means  whereof  the  said  hereby  released  Premises  or  any  Part  thereof 
is  or  shall  or  may  be  impeached  charged  or  incumbered  in  Title  charge 
Estate  or  otherwize  howsoever  and  that  he  the  said  Johannis  van  Der- 
werke and  his  Heirs  and  all  Persons  Lawfully  claiming  or  to  claim  by 
from  or  under  him  upon  the  Request  and  at  the  charge  of  the  said 
Hendrick  van  Derwerke  his  heirs  or  assigns  shall  and  will  make  do 
acknowledge  Levy  suffer  and  execute  all  such  further  and  other  acts 
matters  things  devises  conveyances  and  assurances  in  the  Law  what- 
soever for  the  further  and  better  conveying  and  assuring  of  the  said 
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hereby  released  Premises  unto  the  said  Hendrick  van  Derwerke  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  as  by  him  or  them  or  his  or  their  Council 
Learned  in  the  Law  shall  be  reasonably  devised  advised  or  requited  so 
as  the  same  contain  no  further  or  other  covenants  or  writtings  or  war- 
rantees then  against  the  acts  of  the  Persons  making  the  same  and  so  as 
for  the  making  thereof  the  Persons  who  shall  be  required  to  make  the 
same  be  not  compelled  or  compellable  to  go  or  travel  further  than  the 
City  of  New  York  or  any  Part  of  this  Province.  In  Witness  whereof 
I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  Seal  the  Day  first  above  written. 

JOHANNIS  VaNDERWERK. 

Signed  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us 
Jacob  van  Woert  John  Wendal. 

The  will  of  Hendrik  Vanderwerken,  dated  1785,  and  recorded 
June  5,  1790,  follows: 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen  the  Sixteenth  day  of  May  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  five  I Hendrick 
Vanderwerken  Senr  yeoman  of  the  half  moon  in  the  County  of  Albany 
and  State  of  New  York  being  very  sick  and  weak  in  body  but  of  per- 
fect mind  and  memory  thanks  be  unto  God  therefore  calling  unto  mind 
the  mortality  of  my  body  and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men 
once  to  die  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  that 
is  to  say  principally  and  first  of  all  I give  and  recommend  my  soul  unto 
the  hands  of  Almighty  God  that  gave  it  and  my  body  I recommend  to 
the  earth  to  be  buried  in  Christian  decent  burial  at  the  discretion  of 
my  Exect  hereinafter  mentioned  nothing  doubting  but  at  the  General 
resurrection  I shall  receive  the  same  again  by  the  mighty  power  of  God 
and  as  touching  such  worldly  estate  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
bless  me  in  this  life.  I give  devise  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  and  form  Imprimis  it  is  my  will  and  desire  that  my 
dearly  beloved  wife  Mary  shall  enjoy  all  my  loose  and  personal  estate 
as  long  as  she  remains  my  widow  and  after  her  decease  all  my  whole 
estate  loose  and  personal  I give  devise  and  bequeath  in  equal  parts  unto 
my  three  sons  that  is  to  say  unto  John  H.  Vanderwerken,  Tunis  Van- 
derwerken and  Henry  Vanderwerken  two  Lotts  excepted  which  I give 
and  devise  unto  my  two  daughters  beginning  at  the  house  of  William 
Waldron  at  the  Corner  of  the  new  City  line  from  thence  to  the  river 
let  it  be  more  or  less.  Also  it  is  my  will  that  my  youngest  son  Henry 
Vanderwerken  shall  be  instructed  in  education  reading  v/riting  Arith- 
metick  and  book  keeping  so  that  he  may  be  capable  of  transacting 
business  in  most  branches  of  trade  it  is  my  will  also  that  John  Vander- 
werken and  Tunis  with  him  the  said  Henry  Vanderwerken  shall  pay 
equal  charges  for  the  cost  aforesaid  Education.  It  is  also  my  will  that 
all  the  personal  Estate  I leave  at  the  discretion  and  direction  of  my 
wife  to  be  disposed  of  according  as  she  shall  order  amongst  all  my 
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children,  Except  farmer’s  utensils,  Carpenters  Tools  horses  cows 
sheep  and  hogs  which  I give  and  devise  unto  my  said  three  sons  in 
equal  proportions  It  is  my  will  and  desire  that  John  Vanderwerken 
being  my  oldest  Son  and  for  his  birthright  I give  and  devise  bequeath 
unto  him  the  Sum  of  Five  pounds  of  Good  and  lawful  Money  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  be  paid  to  him  after  my  decease  by  my  Sons 
Tunis  Vanderwerken  and  Hendrick  in  Two  years  after  my  decease 
and  I do  hereby  utterly  disallow  revoke  and  disannul  all  and  every 
other  former  Testaments  Wills  Legacie  by  me  in  any  wise  before 
named  and  bequeathed  and  lastly  I make  ordain  and  appoint  my  true 
and  loving  wife  Mary  Vanderwerken  and  my  Sons  John  Vander- 
werken and  Tunis  Vanderwerken  my  Executrix  and  Executors  of  this 
my  last  will  and  Testament  Ratifying  and  Confirming  this  to  my  last 
and  Testment  and  no  other  In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  Seal  the  date  above  mentioned. 

Signed,  Sealed  published  pronounced  and  declared  by  the  said 
Hendrick  Vandawerken  as  his  last  will  and  Testament  in  the  presence 
of  us  the  Subscriber  John  R.  Venderwerken  Albert  V.  D.  Werken 
Dirck  Hamstrote  the  words  in  equal  parts  interlined  between  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  line  from  the  top  downward. 

Hendrick  Vanderwerken  married,  March  13,  1756,  Maria  Viele. 
(Viele  VI.)  Children,  baptized  at  Albany:  i.  Margarita,  baptized 

July  17,  1757;  sponsors,  Albert  Vanderwerken  and  Jannetje  Viele. 
2.  Johannes,  born  August  31,  1762;  sponsors,  Roeloff  and  Geertruy 
Vanderwerken.  3.  Johannes,  born  September  6,  1764;  sponsors,  Roe- 
loff Vanderwerken  and  Geertruid  Fonda.  4.  Teunis,  of  whom  further. 
5.  Hendrick,  born  October  ii,  1772;  sponsors,  Cornelis  Waldron  and 
Alida  Goey. 

(“Holland  Society  Year  Book,”  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  89.  “Albany 
County  Deeds,”  Vol.  I,  p.  270;  Vol.  VII,  pp.  272-74.  “Albany  Rec- 
ords,” pp.  55,  84,  102.  K.  K.  Viele:  “Viele  Records,”  pp.  156,  159, 
169,  184.  “Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  Surrogate’s  Records,” 
Box  256.) 

IV.  Tennis  Vanderwerken,  son  of  Hendrick  and  Maria  (Viele) 
Vanderwerken,  was  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church,  Albany,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1767,  the  sponsors  being  Louys  and  Anntje  Viele,  and  died 
October  24,  1837.  removed  to  Rensselaer  County,  and  in  1789 
was  a proprietor  of  Pittstown.  In  the  1790  census  he  was  recorded  at 
Schaghticoke.  He  also  resided  for  a short  time  at  Mayfield,  Fulton 
County.  He  married  Catharine  Groesbeck.  (Groesbeck  VI.)  They 
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are  both  buried  at  Waterford.  Children : i.  Hendrick,  born  April  5, 

1789,  baptized  at  Schaghticoke ; sponsors,  Hendrick  Vanderwerken 
and  Maria  Viele.  2.  Charity,  born  April  24,  1791,  baptized  at 
Schuylerville ; sponsors,  Nicholas  Groesbeck  and  Charity  Waldron. 
3.  Maria,  of  whom  further.  4.  Charity,  born  November  10,  1805, 
baptized  at  Mayfield. 

(G.  G.  Niles : “Hoosac  Valley.”  “Records  of  Reformed  Church, 
Schaghticoke,  Schuylerville,  and  Mayfield.”) 

V.  Maria  Vanderwerken,  daughter  of  Teunis  and  Catharine 
(Groesbeck)  Vanderwerken,  was  born  in  1793,  and  died  July  29, 
1854.  She  married  Thomas  Van  Der  Kar.  (Van  Der  Kar  V.) 

(Records  in  possession  of  T.  V.  Walcott,  of  Waterford,  New 
York.) 

(The  (Van)  Groesbeeck  [Groesbeck]  Line) 

Arms — ^Argent,  a fess  wavy  with  rounded  crest  gules. 

Crest — A dog,  issuant  argent,  collared  with  the  fess  of  the  shield. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”  DeHerckenrode : “Nobiliaire  des  Pays 

Bas  et  du  Comte  de  Bourgogne,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  876-78.) 

Symbolic: 

The  shield  of  silver  stands  for  purity  and  justice.  Red  is  the  military  color  and 
denotes  the  desire  to  protect  and  defend  one’s  King  and  country  even  at  the  cost  of  one’s 
blood. 

Representing  the  girdle  of  honor  worn  by  ancient  warriors,  the  fess  represents  the 
bearer  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  serve  his  country. 

As  there  is  scarcely  any  virtue  possessed  by  man  which  is  not  shared  by  the  dog,  so 
that  animal,  in  heraldry,  signifies  all  that  is  noble  and  loyal. 

Similar  to  the  few  early  Dutch  surnames,  Groesbeck  is  of  local 
origin.  The  name  itself  signified  residence  at  the  town  of  Groesbeck, 
Holland,  which  in  turn  is  derived  from  “Groot,”  meaning  great,  and 
“beck,”  a brook. 

(Arthur:  “Etymological  Dictionary  of  Family  Names.”) 

/.  Nicholaas  Jacobse  Groesbeck,  the  first  of  this  family  of  whom 
there  is  record,  was  born  about  1624,  and  died  about  1707.  He  is  also 
called  “Claes  Jacobse,  alias  Rotterdam,”  in  a deed  dated  August  26, 
1676,  by  which  he  sold  George  Heathcote  a lot  in  Albany,  bounded 
north  and  west  by  Harmen  Bastiaensen  (Vesscher),  south  by  the 
grantor,  and  east  by  North  Pearl  Street.  On  October  10,  1696,  he 
deposed  that  he  was  about  seventy-five  years  old  and  had  a house  and 
lot  on  the  west  side  of  Pearl  Street,  the  second  past  Maiden  Lane. 
His  will  is  dated  January  3,  1706.  Nicholas  Jacobse  Groesbeck  mar- 
ried Elizabeth.  Children;  i.  Jacob,  regarding  whom  there  is  no 
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further  record.  2.  Catrine,  married  Jacob  Teunise  Van  Woest.  3. 
Willem  Claase,  of  whom  further.  4.  Barber,  married  Gysbert  Mar- 
celis.  5.  Rebecca,  married  Dominicus  Van  Schaick.  (Van  Schaick, 
generation  I,  child  i.)  6.  Johannes  Claase,  married,  December  i, 

1699,  Geertje  Quackenbos,  daughter  of  Wouter  and  Martje  Quack- 
enbos.  7.  Stephanus,  married,  July  16,  1699,  Elizabeth  Lansing. 

(J.  Pearson:  “First  Settlers  of  Albany,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  128.  J. 

Pearson:  “Early  Records  of  Albany,”  Vol.  I,  p.  135.) 

II.  Willem  Claase  Groesbeck,  son  of  Nicholaas  Jacobse  and  Eliza- 
beth Groesbeck,  was  buried  in  Albany,  December  23,  1722.  He  is 
named  in  his  father’s  will. 

Willem  Claase  Groesbeck  married  Gertrude  (or  Geertruy)  Schuy- 
ler. (Schuyler  III.)  Children:  i.  Nicholas,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Catalyna,  baptized  October  21,  1685;  married,  November  17,  1706, 
Jan  Van  Ness.  3.  David,  baptized  June  17,  1688,  died  in  infancy.  4. 
David,  born  March  17,  1692,  died  February  3,  1761;  married, 
November  8,  1724,  Maria  Vanderpoel.  5.  Elizabeth,  baptized  Janu- 
ary 4,  1699. 

(Ibid.  S.  V.  Talcott:  “New  York  and  New  England  Families,” 
pp.  86-87.) 

III.  Nicholas  Groesbeck  was  probably  a son  of  Willem  Claase  and 

Gertrude  (or  Gertruy)  (Schuyler)  Groesbeck,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: First,  of  the  four  sons  of  Nicholaas  Jacobse  and  Elizabeth 

Groesbeck,  there  is  no  further  mention  of  Jacob,  and  both  Johannes 
and  Stephanus  were  married  in  1699,  only  thirteen  years  before  the 
baptism  of  Nicholas  Groesbeck’s  eldest  son.  Willem  is  thus,  by 
elimination,  the  probable  father  of  Nicholas.  Second,  it  was  a fre- 
quent custom  in  that  period  for  the  eldest  son  to  be  named  after  the 
paternal  grandfather,  and  Willem’s  eldest  son  was  Nicholas.  Third, 
there  is  no  record  of  the  marriage  of  Willem  Groesbeck,  and  the  first 
baptismal  record  of  any  of  his  children  is  in  1685,  which  is  two  years 
after  the  Albany  church  records  begin.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Willem  Groesbeck  may  have  had  one  or  more  children  not 
recorded  in  the  existing  church  record.  Futhermore,  S.  V.  Talcott,  in 
“New  York  and  New  England  Families,”  considers  Nicholas  a son  of 
Willem,  but  he  does  not  give  his  reasons. 
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Nicholas  Groesbeck  resided  at  Schaghticoke,  Rensselaer  County, 
New  York.  He  married  (first)  Marytje  Quackenbos,  who  was  bap- 
tized September  13,  1691,  and  buried  December  30,  1728,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Wouter  and  Martje  Quackenbos,  and  granddaughter  of  Pieter 
and  Martje  Quackenbos.  He  married  (second),  April  23,  1732, 
Agnietje  de  Wandlaer,  daughter  of  Johannes  de  Wandlaer,  Jr.,  of 
Schaghticoke.  Children  of  first  marriage,  baptized  at  Albany:  i, 

Willem,  of  whom  further.  2.  Wouter,  baptized  August  29,  1714; 
married  (first),  October  18,  1739,  Maria  Bogardus;  married  (sec- 
ond), June  5,  1761,  Alida  Quackenbos.  3.  Geertruy,  baptized  Decem- 
21,  1716,  buried  June  24,  1746.  4.  Pieter,  baptized  November  20, 

1719-  5-  Jacobus,  baptized  February  17,  1723.  6.  Neeltje,  baptized 

June  13,  1725.  Children  of  the  second  marraige,  baptized  at  Albany: 
7.  Maria,  baptized  January  i,  1729-30.  8.  Hannes,  baptized  May  27, 
1733;  married,  November  22,  1752,  Elizabeth  Van  Brackel.  9. 
Johannes,  baptized  February  18,  1735  ; married,  July  28,  1755,  Maria 
Viele.  10.  Harmen,  baptized  March  2,  1737;  married,  September 
29>  1763,  Maritje  Benneway  (Benoit),  ii.  Wouter,  baptized  Sep- 
tember 29,  1739.  12.  Pieter,  baptized  October  ii,  1741,  died  in 

infancy.  13.  Pieter,  baptized  April  24,  1743.  14.  Jacob,  baptized 

August  25,  1745. 

(J.  Pearson:  “First  Settlers  of  Albany,”  pp.  87-88.  S.  V.  Tal- 
cott:  “New  York  and  New  England  Families,”  pp.  86-88,  195.) 

IV.  Willem  Groesbeck,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Marytje  (Quack- 
enbos) Groesbeck,  was  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church,  Albany, 
February  17,  1712,  and  was  buried  April  12,  1746.  His  will,  filed  in 
the  county  clerk’s  office,  Albany,  was  dated  April  17,  1746,  and  proved 
1755.  It  describes  him  as  of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck  and  names 
his  wife,  three  children,  and  one  unborn  child. 

Willem  Groesbeck  married  Catharina  Van  Ness.  Children  : i. 

Maritie,  baptized  December  23,  1739.  2.  Gerrit,  baptized  February 

28,  1742.  3.  Nicholas,  of  whom  further.  4.  Willem,  baptized  July 

26,  1746. 

(J.  Pearson:  “First  Settlers  of  Albany,”  p.  1 28.  “Wills,”  Albany 
County  Clerk’s  Office,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  II,  p.  231.) 

V.  Nicholas  Groesbeck,  son  (Van  Ness) 

Groesbeck,  was  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church,  Albany,  June  17, 
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1744.  He  resided  at  Schaghticoke,  and  is  recorded  in  a “Book  of 
Leases  and  Releases  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonality  of 
Albany,”  as  leasing  land  at  Schaghticoke,  November  ii,  1768.  In 
this  book  he  is  recorded  as  Nicholas  W.  Groesbeck.  While  the  name, 
Nicholas,  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Groesbeck  family,  the  others,  such 
as  the  son  of  Wouter  and  Alice  (Quackenbos)  Groesbeck,  would  not 
have  been  of  the  marriageable  age  in  1766.  Nicholas  Groesbeck  served 
in  the  14th  Regiment,  Albany  County  Militia,  under  Colonel  John 
Knickerbocker,  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Nicholas  Groesbeck  married,  June  27,  1766,  Geertje  Waldron. 
(Waldron  V.)  Children:  i.  Catharina,  of  whom  further.  2.  Cor- 

nells, born  May  14,  1769,  baptized  at  Schaghticoke.  3.  Cornells,  born 
November  15,  1771,  baptized  at  Albany.  4.  Willem,  born  November 
20,  1773,  baptized  at  Albany.  5.  Jannetie,  born  February  22,  1775, 
baptized  at  Schaghticoke.  6.  Cornelius,  born  March  20,  1776,  bap- 
tized at  Schaghticoke.  7.  Gerret,  born  November  20,  1780,  baptized 
at  Schaghticoke.  8.  Marytie,  baptized  at  Schaghticoke,  October  16, 
1785. 

(J.  Pearson:  “First  Settlers  of  Albany,”  p.  128.  “Book  of  Leases 
and  Releases,”  in  County  Clerk’s  Office,  Albany,  p.  100.  Roberts: 
“New  York  in  the  Revolution,”  p.  126.  J.  Riker:  “History  of  Har- 
lem,” pp.  691-708.  “New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Rec- 
ord,” Vol.  LX,  pp.  129,  270,  367;  Vol.  LXI,  p.  183;  Vol.  LXII, 
p.  25.) 

VI.  Catharina  Groesbeck,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Geertje 
(Waldron)  Groesbeck,  was  born  September  8,  1767,  and  baptized  at 
Schaghticoke,  New  York.  She  died  October  26,  1831,  and  was  buried 
with  her  husband  in  Waterford. 

Catherina  Groesbeck  married  Teunis  Vanderwerken.  (Vander- 
werken  IV.) 

(Records  in  possession  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Schaghticoke, 
Schuylerville  and  Mayfield.) 

(The  Waldron  Line) 

ydrnw— Argent,  three  bulls’  heads  sable  armed  or. 

Crest — An  heraldic  tiger  sable  platee. 

Motto — Nec  bencficii  immemor  nec  injuria:.  (Crozier:  “General  .A.rmory.’’) 

Etymologists  differ  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  surname  Waldron. 
According  to  one  authority  this  patronymic  is  of  baptismal  origin. 
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coming  from  “the  son  of  Waleran,”  with  the  “d”  intrusive.  Another 
believes  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Old  English  for  “mighty  raven.” 
The  component  parts  of  this  ancient  word  were  “wald,”  meaning  power 
or  might,  plus  the  Teutonic  ending  “hram”  or  raven. 

The  family  of  the  name  of  Waldron  was  of  English  ancestry. 
They  were  early  situated  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Island, 
later  emigrating  to  Holland,  though  at  what  date  is  not  known.  One 
Johannes  Waldron  was  born  in  Haarlem  in  1579,  the  son  of  wealthy 
parents  of  good  social  position,  who  had  suffered  losses  during  the 
siege  of  Haarlem  and  its  capture  by  the  Spanish  in  1573.  One  of  his 
grandchildren  was  Resolved,  of  whom  further. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  J.  H.  Slipper:  “Resolved  Waldron’s 

Descendants,”  pp.  5,  30,  39,  40.) 

1.  Resolved  Waldron,  grandson  of  Johannes  Waldron,  mentioned 
above,  was  born  in  Holland,  May  10,  1616,  during  the  truce  between 
Spain  and  Holland,  and  was  named  Resolved  to  indicate  his  parents’ 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion.  He  died  in  America  in 
1690.  While  still  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  he  learned  the  trade  of 
printer. 

Resolved  Waldron  was  preceded  to  America  by  his  brother  Joseph 
Waldron.  There  is  record  of  the  latter’s  ordering  part  of  his  salary 
to  be  paid  to  his  mother,  Maria  Goverts,  who  resided  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland.  Joseph  Waldron  was  in  charge  of  the  magazine  of  the  mili- 
tary company  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  married  (first)  Aeltie  Koch, 
the  daughter  of  Henrick  Koch,  and  sister  of  the  first  wife  of  Resolved 
Waldron. 

Resolved  Waldron  sailed  to  America  in  1654,  leaving  from  Textel 
on  the  ship  “Princess,”  bound  for  New  Amsterdam.  A patent  of  land 
in  New  Haarlem,  on  Manhattan  Island,  was  given  Resolved  Waldron, 
and  on  it  his  grandson  built  a residence  with  bricks,  which  he  had 
imported  from  Holland,  calling  the  place  “Waldron  Hall,  Horne 
Hook.”  This  house  stood  until  1870,  when  it  was  demolished. 
Resolved  Waldron  and  his  brother  bought  a house  and  lot  on  Broad- 
way, near  to  the  present  intersection  with  Wall  Street,  but  they  later 
removed  to  Haarlem.  Resolved  Waldron  was  admitted  a Burgher, 
May  30,  1657,  which  time  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity. 
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May  25,  1658,  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  “schout  fiscael”  or 
attorney-general,  and  in  1660  the  directors  in  Holland  desired  to  make 
him  sheriff  of  the  Dutch  Town  on  Long  Island.  Governor  Stuyvesant, 
however,  wrote  them : 

Respecting  the  person  Resolved  Waldron,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  when  appointed  as  a deputy  to  the  fiscael,  and  as  schout- 
by-nacht,  in  this  city,  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  fidelity  and 
vigilance  that  he  gave  to  us  and  the  magistrates  great  satisfaction  so 
that  his  services  both  as  respects  the  Company  and  the  fiscael,  can 
hardly  be  dispensed  with,  besides  that  he  would  not  be  so  well  fitted  for 
the  schrievalty  of  the  said  villages,  as  he  cannot  well  wield  his  pen; 
wherefore  till  your  further  orders  on  this  point,  we  shall  ask  his  con- 
tinuance in  that  office. 

Resolved  Waldron  was  employed  in  public  errands  in  every  part 
of  the  province,  and  in  1659,  in  company  with  Augustine  Heermans, 
was  sent  to  Maryland  to  vindicate  the  Dutch  title  on  the  Delaware 
River.  After  the  conquest  of  New  York  by  the  English,  he  retired  to 
private  life  at  Haarlem,  his  sympathies  being  with  the  former  gov- 
ernment. His  retirement  was  soon  broken,  however,  and  he  was  once 
again  called  to  public  office.  He  became  constable,  June  17,  1665; 
overseer,  October  2,  1668;  schout  and  schepen,  August  23,  1673; 
assessor,  December  10,  1687.  He  also  served  as  elder  of  the  church. 

In  the  settlement  of  his  estate  most  of  his  real  property  went  to  his 
son  Samuel.  The  farms  consisted  of  two  and  a half  lots  of  land,  lying 
upon  Van  Keulen’s  Hook.  Samuel  Waldron,  by  deed  from  his  father, 
also  received  numbers  three  and  four  of  the  “New  Lots,”  but  he  in 
turn  deeded  these  to  his  brother  Jonathan. 

Resolved  Waldron  married  (first),  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  before 
1647,  Rebecca  Koch,  who  died  soon  after  their  arrival  in  America. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Hendrick  Koch.  He  married  (second) , May 
10,  1654,  Tamelse  Nagel,  the  daughter  of  Barent  Nagel,  of  Groningen. 
Children  of  first  marriage : i.  Wiliam,  of  whom  further.  2.  Rebecca, 

born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1649;  married  (first),  August  27, 
1670,  John  Nagel;  married  (second).  May  15,  1690,  John  Dyckman. 

3.  Aeltie,  born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1651 ; married,  August  27, 
1670,  Captain  Johannes  Vermilye.  Children  of  second  marriage: 

4.  Barent,  born  in  New  Amsterdam,  in  1655;  married,  September  25, 
1687,  Jannetie  Meynderts.  5.  Ruth,  baptized  May  10,  1657;  mar- 
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ried  (first),  August  ii,  1678,  John  Delamater;  married  (second), 
September  15,  1703,  Hendrick  Bogert.  6.  Cornelia,  baptized  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1659 ; married,  June  8,  1685,  Peter  Van  Oblienis.  7.  Johannes, 
born  at  Harlem,  New  York,  September  12,  1665,  died  in  1753;  mar- 
ried, April  25,  1690,  Anna  Von  Dolsen.  8.  Samuel,  born  at  Harlem, 
New  York,  April  10,  1670,  died  in  1737;  married,  March  5,  1692, 
Neeltie  Bloodgood. 

(J.  H.  Slipper:  “Resolved  Waldron’s  Descendants,’’  pp.  40-41, 

46.  J.  Riker:  “Revised  History  of  Harlem,’’  pp.  629-94.) 

II.  William  Waldron,  son  of  Resolved  and  Rebecca  (Koch) 
Waldron,  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  February  10,  1647,  and 
died  subsequent  to  1710.  With  Jan  Pieterson  as  a partner,  he  engaged 
in  business  as  a cooper.  They  were  stopped  by  the  town  officers,  when 
they  attempted  to  cut  timbers  for  use  in  their  business  from  the  com- 
mon woods  on  Hoorn’s  Hook,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  non- 
residents. The  case  was  decided  in  the  favor  of  Waldron  and  his  part- 
ner, the  decision  being  that  they  could  cut  timber  on  Manhattan  Island 
within  one  mile  of  any  plantation  fence. 

William  Waldron  was  made  viewer  of  pipestaves,  June  7,  1676, 
and  one  of  the  public  measurers,  December  i,  1702.  In  December, 
1679,  he  and  other  coopers  formed  a group  of  the  twenty-two  engaged 
in  that  trade  to  maintain  their  prices  on  casks  and  barrels  and  prevent 
underselling.  This  combination  was  broken  up  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  and  each  member  fined  fifty  shillings,  which  were  devoted  to 
“the  church  or  pious  uses.’’ 

William  Waldron  married,  February  10,  1671,  Engeltje  Stouten- 
burgh.  (Stoutenburgh  II.)  Children:  i.  Rebecca,  baptized  June 

21,  1672;  married  (first),  August  28,  1696,  John  Davenport;  mar- 
ried (second)  David  Kent.  2.  Peter,  of  whom  further.  3.  Hendrick, 
born  April  10,  1677;  married,  March  2,  1706,  Maria  Van  Tassel.  4. 
William,  born  January  16,  1680;  married,  March  10,  1705,  Johanna 
Nagel,  the  daughter  of  John  Nagel.  5.  Aefie,  born  in  1682.  6.  Jamie- 
tie,  born  in  1692;  married  (first),  March  25,  1711,  Thomas  Rowell; 
married  (second)  William  Adams.  7.  Wyntie,  baptized  September 
30,  1694. 

(J.  Riker:  “Revised  History  of  Harlem,’’  pp.  333,  695-96.) 
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III.  Peter  Waldron,  son  of  William  and  Engeltje  (Stoutenburgh) 
Waldron,  was  baptized  June  23,  1675,  and  died  in  Albany,  New  York, 
May  3,  1725.  Since  his  eldest  child  was  baptized  in  New  York  City 
in  1699  and  his  second  child  was  baptized  in  Albany  in  1700,  Peter 
Waldron  must  have  removed  to  the  latter  place  in  one  of  those  two 
years.  He  is  named  in  the  roll  of  Captain  Gerrit  Roseboom’s  company 
at  Albany  in  1715. 

Peter  Waldron  married,  in  New  York  City,  September  9,  1698, 
Tryntie  Cornelise  Van  Den  Bergh,  daughter  of  Cornelis  Gysbertse 
and  Cornelia  Wynantse  (Van  Der  Poel)  Van  Den  Bergh,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Gysbert  Cornelise  Van  Den  Bergh  and  of  Wynant  Ger- 
ritse  Van  Der  Poel.  Children:  i.  Engeltje,  baptized  February  19, 

1699,  died  young.  2.  William,  born  April  13,  1700;  will  dated  in 
1768,  proved  in  1774;  married,  January  19,  1720,  Elizabeth  Beek- 
man.  3.  Cornelia,  baptized  December  2,  1702;  married,  September 
6,  1719,  Derick  Bratt,  Jr.  4.  Cornelius,  of  whom  further.  5.  Engeltje, 
baptized  May  23,  1708,  died  unmarried.  6.  Catherine,  baptized  Octo- 
ber 24,  1711;  married,  October  21,  1732,  Hendrick  Van  Wie.  7. 
Eva,  baptized  April  ii,  1714;  married.  May  9,  1740,  John  F.  Whit- 
beck.  8.  Peter,  baptized  July  26,  1717,  died  May  29,  1728.  9. 

Rebecca,  baptized  August  30,  1719;  married,  November  28,  1737, 
John  G.  Yates.  10.  Gerrit,  baptized  April  7,  1723;  married,  October 
21,  1744,  Maria  de  Forest. 

(J.  Pearson:  “First  Settlers  of  Albany,”  pp.  118,  122,  146.  J. 

Riker:  “Revised  History  of  Harlem,”  pp.  695,  701.  “Second  Annual 
Report,  State  Historian  of  State  of  New  York,”  Vol.  I,  p.  467.) 

IV.  Cornelius  Waldron,  son  of  Peter  and  Tryntie  (Van  Den 
Bergh)  Waldron,  was  baptized  November  18,  1705,  and  died  May 
18,  1756.  Very  little  is  known  of  Cornelius  Waldron,  but  since  his 
wife  was  from  the  Half-Moon  district,  now  the  town  of  Waterford 
and  Half-Moon,  and  since  their  descendants  resided  there,  it  is  possible 
that  he  too  may  have  located  there. 

Cornelius  Waldron  married,  September  26,  1732,  Jannetje  Van 
Ness.  (Van  Ness  IV.)  Children:  i.  Pieter,  born  June  10,  1734; 

married  Rachel  Van  Den  Bergh.  2.  Evert,  born  May  8,  1736,  died 
June  20,  1829.  3.  Garret,  born  May  31,  1738;  married,  November 

26,  1761,  Catherine  Van  Den  Bergh.  4.  Geertje,  of  whom  further. 
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5.  Cornelius,  born  May  17,  1743;  married,  July  2,  1769,  Alida 
Goewey.  6.  Hendrick,  born  May  2,  1745;  married,  November  26, 
1771,  Margarita  Van  Vranken.  7.  Tryntje  (Catherine),  born 
November  25,  1747;  married,  January  3,  1779,  Nicholas  Vanden- 
berg.  8.  Willem,  born  March  3,  1749,  died  November  26,  1832; 
married,  February  10,  1777,  Margarita  Vanderwerken. 

(J.  Riker:  “Revised  History  of  Harlem,”  pp.  701,  708.  J.  Pear- 
son: “First  Settlers  of  Albany.”) 

V.  Geertje  Waldron,  daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Jannetje  (Van 
Ness)  Waldron,  was  born  February  22,  1741.  She  married  Nicholas 
Groesbeck.  (Groesbeck  V. ) 

(J.  Riker:  “Revised  History  of  Harlem,”  pp.  701,  708.) 

(The  (Van)  Nes  (Van  Ness)  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  two  bars  gules.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

Although  the  origin  of  the  surname  Van  Ness,  which  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  surname  books,  is  not  definitely  known,  never- 
theless, it  is  thought  to  be  of  local  derivation,  meaning  that  the  family 
came  from  the  town  of  Ness.  The  Van  Ness  family  were  early  settlers 
in  New  Amsterdam. 

One  Hendrick  Gerritse  Van  Nes  from  Emberland,  married,  in 
New  Amsterdam,  April  19,  1654,  Anneken  Wessels,  from  Colen,  and 
had  probably  by  a former  marriage,  Cornelis,  the  progenitor  of  the 
line  which  follows : 

(S.  V.  Talcott:  “Genealogical  Notes  of  New  York  and  New 

England  families,”  p.  343.) 

/.  Cornelis  Hendrickse  Van  Nes,  son  of  Hendrick  Van  Nes,  came 
to  Beverwick  (now  Albany),  in  1642.  A brewer  by  occupation,  he 
was  apparently  a man  of  wealth,  as  he  possessed  a brewery,  a house 
and  lot  in  Greenbush.  He  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  family  of  Hendrick 
Gerritse  Van  Nes,  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Pearson,  in  his  “First  Set- 
tlers of  the  Ancient  County  of  Albany,”  does  not  definitely  state  the 
relationship.  If,  as  might  be  implied,  Cornelius  was  a son  of  this 
Hendrick,  he  was,  of  course,  a son  by  his  first  marriage. 

He  was  living  in  1625  with  his  first  wife  on  the  Havendyck  or 
Hazendyck  in  Holland.  July  31,  of  that  year,  they  made  a joint  will. 
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and  a translation  of  the  original,  drawn  up  in  the  Dutch  language, 
follows : 

Compared  before  me  Rudolph  van  Suylen  van  den  Natewis,  notary 
public,  residing  at  Vlanen,  and  the  witness  mentioned  below. 

The  Honorable  Cornells  Hendricksz  van  Ness  and  Marygen  Hen- 
dricks, his  wife,  living  on  the  Havendyck;  he  the  aforesaid  Cornells 
Hendricks  healthy  of  body  and  the  aforesaid  Marygen  in  ill  health, 
both  however  in  full  possession  of  their  memory  and  mental  capacities 
as  clearly  appeared  to  us  notary  and  witnesses. 

And  the  comparants  declared  openly  that  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
love  and  matrimonial  affection  to  have  instituted  each  other  as  they  do 
herewith  as  each  other’s  heirs  and  successors  of  their  real  and  personal 
estate,  acts  and  credits,  money,  gold  and  silver,  coined  or  otherwise, 
which  they  possess  or  may  obtain  hereafter,  so  that  the  surviving  party 
shall  have  for  life  the  use  and  profit  of  that  real  and  personal  estate, 
money,  gold  and  silver,  coined  or  otherwise,  and  of  all  acts  and  credits. 
But  that  the  use  and  profit  of  this  shall  only  last  for  the  lifetime  of  the 
survivor. 

Comparants  requesting  informal  act  of  this  to  be  made. 

This  passed  and  done  at  their  own  house  at  the  Havendyck  in  the 
presence  of  Gysbert  Barents  and  Lucas  Joriansz,  as  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses, specially  invited  to  this  end. 

Minute  of  this  has  been  passed  and  notarial  fees  have  been  paid 
accordingly  on  the  31st  day  of  July  1625. 

Rud.  van  Suylen  van  den  Natewis, 

not.  publ. 

Cornells  Hendrickse  Van  Nes’s  first  wife,  Mayken,  received  in 
1630  a legacy  from  her  mother  Annatie  Janse,  of  Laeckervelt,  of  three 
morgens  of  land  in  Scherpenwyck.  March  14,  1664,  Cornells  Van 
Nes  and  Maritie  Damen  Van  Doesburgh  executed  a marriage  contract 
according  to  which  all  their  property  was  to  be  held  in  common,  but 
the  children  of  their  previous  marriage  were  to  inherit  the  individual 
property. 

March  21,  1664,  an  agreement  was  made  between  Cornells  Van 
Nes  (grantor)  and  Hendrickie  Van  Oouthout,  wife  of  Jan  Jansen 
Grietle  Claessen,  wife  of  Peter,  Gerrit  Van  Nes,  Hendrick  Van  Nes, 
John  Van  Nes,  and  Gerrita  Cornelissen,  wife  of  Roelof  (grantees), 
to  give  to  the  children  property  inherited  by  their  mother  Mayken 
Hendricks,  from  her  father,  Hendrick  Adriaensen,  June  12,  1635,  and 
to  secure  to  them  other  property  of  their  mother. 
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Cornells  Hendrickse  Van  Nes  married,  about  1625,  Mayken  Hen- 
drickse  Burchgraeff,  who  died  before  1664,  the  daughter  of  Hendrick 
Adriaensen  and  his  wife,  Annetie  Janse.  He  married  (second),  in 
1664,  Maritie  Damen,  widow  (first)  of  Dirk  Van  Eps,  and  (second) 
of  Hendrick  Andriese  Van  Doesburgh.  Children  of  first  marriage: 
I.  Hendrick,  of  whom  further.  2.  Jan,  resided  at  Greenbush  in  1663, 
Cahoos  Island  in  1681,  and  Half-Moon  (now  in  Saratoga  County, 
New  York)  in  1700;  on  February  17,  1698-99,  he  purchased  from  his 
brother,  Hendrick  Van  Nes,  a half  interest  of  his  holdings  in  the  Hoo- 
sac  Patent;  married  Aaltje;  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son, 
John  Van  Nes.  3.  Gerrit,  born  in  1645,  died  in  1715;  married,  in 
1677,  Maria  Pieterse  Lookermans,  widow  of  Pieter  Van  Alen  and 
daughter  of  William  Teller;  his  will  was  dated  March  19,  1714-15, 
and  recorded  June  10,  1715;  aside  from  a small  bequest  to  his  niece 
Moyeke,  wife  of  Thomas  Harmonsen  of  Albany,  his  estate  was  divided 
between  William  Van  Alen  and  Jannetje,  wife  of  Lawrence  Van 
Schaick,  children  of  his  wife  by  her  first  marriage ; according  to  J.  Pear- 
son’s “Genealogies  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Albany,”  he  had  “other 
children”:  Cornelius,  Gerrit,  and  (perhaps)  Evert;  but  these  really 
were  children  of  his  brother  Hendrick,  according  to  records  to  which 
Pearson  apparently  had  no  access.  4.  Gerritje,  married  Roeloff 
Cornelise  Van  Houten.  5.  Hendrickje,  married  Jan  Janse  Oothout. 
6.  Grietje,  married  Pieter  Claese,  of  Amersfoort,  Long  Island. 

(J.  Pearson:  “Genealogies  of  the  First  Settlers  of  the  Ancient 

County  of  Albany,  from  1630-1800,”  p.  128.  “Albany  County,  New 
York,  Public  Records,”  Book  I,  N.  P.,  pp.  419,  421,  425.  B.  Fernow: 
“Calendar  of  New  York  Wills.”) 

II.  Hendrick  Van  Ness,  son  of  Cornells  Hendrickse  and  Mayken 
Hendrickse  (Burchgraeff)  Van  Nes,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to 
become  interested  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Hoosac,  New  York. 
With  three  others,  he  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians, 
and  their  rights  were  confirmed  by  the  government  in  a patent  reading 
as  follows: 

Thomas  Donga,  Capt.  Genl.,  and  Governor  in  chiefe  in  and  over 
the  Province  of  New  Yorke  and  Territoryes  Depending  thereon  in 
America  under  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  James  the  second  by  the 
Grace  of  God  King  of  England  Scotland  France  and  Ireland  Defender 
of  the  Faith  etc.  to  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come  Sendeth  Greet- 
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ings  Where  as  Maria  Van  Renslear  of  Renslerwyck  in  the  County 
of  Albany,  widow;  Hendrick  Van  Nesse  of  the  same  place,  yeoman, 
Gerritt  Tunissen  of  Katskill,  in  the  same  County  yeoman,  and  Jaconus 
Van  Cortland  of  the  City  of  New  York  marchant  by  virtue  of  my 
Lycence  Consent  and  approbation  have  purchased  of  and  from  the 
Indyans  naturall  owners  and  Possessors  of  the  same  all  that  Tract  of 
Land  with  itts  appurtenances  Scituate  Lyeing  and  being  above  Albany 
on  both  sides  of  a Certaine  Creek  called  Hoosick  beginning  att  the 
Bounds  of  Schac-Kook  and  from  thence  extending  to  the  said  Creeke 
to  a certain  ffall  called  Quequick  and  from  the  said  ffal  upwards  along 
the  Creek  to  a Certaine  Place  called  Nachawickquaak  being  in  Breadth 
on  each  side  of  the  said  Creek  two  English  miles  that  is  to  say  two  Eng- 
lish miles  on  one  side  of  the  said  Creek  and  two  English  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  the  said  Creek  the  whole  bredth  being  fower  English 
miles  and  is  in  length  from  the  bounds  off  Schackook  aforesaid  to  the 
said  place  Nachawickquaak  ....  paying  therefore  unto  his  said 
Matie,  heirs  and  Successors  yearly  and  every  yeare,  the  quantity  of  ten 
bushells  of  good  sweet  marchantable  Winter  Wheat,  to  be  Delivered 
att  the  City  of  Albany  unto  such  officer  or  officers  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  empowered  to  receive  the  same  as  a Quitt  rent. 

The  Patent  is  dated  “Second  Day  of  June  in  the  fourth  yeare  of  his 
Matis  Reigne  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1688.”  This  patent  covered 
70,000  acres  of  land;  the  Nach-a-quick-quack  mentioned  was  located 
at  the  junction  of  the  Little  Hoosac  and  the  Big  Hoosac,  while  the 
other  boundary  is  the  present  Schaghticoke.  Many  years  elapsed 
before  this  vast  wilderness  was  settled,  and  then  among  the  pioneers, 
whose  names  appear  in  this  prodigious  undertaking,  is  Gerrit  C.  Van 
Ness,  grandson  of  Hendrick.  Meanwhile  Hendrick  Van  Ness’  brother, 
Jan,  ventured  to  the  northernmost  frontier  of  the  settlement;  Half- 
Moon  is  located  there  and  is  now  known  as  Waterford,  New  York. 
February  17,  1699,  Hendrick  transferred  to  his  brother  a half  inter- 
est of  his  rights  at  Hoosac.  The  shares  of  Maria  Van  Rensselaer  and 
Garret  Tunison,  also  known  as  Van  Vechten,  were  deeded  by  Van 
Ness  and  Van  Cortland  to  their  respective  children,  Kiliaen  Van  Rens- 
selaer and  Johannes  Van  Vechten,  on  October  18,  1706.  Hendrick 
Van  Ness  was  a resident  of  Albany,  New  York. 

Hendrick  Van  Ness  married  (first)  Annatje  Everts,  and  (sec- 
ond), November  25,  1688,  Catrina  Van  Dam,  the  daughter  of  Claes 
Ripse  Van  Dam.  Some  confusion  has  prevailed  in  placing  the  third 
generation  of  the  family  correctly,  as  there  is  no  baptismal  register  for 
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that  period  at  Albany.  Several  of  the  children  of  Hendrick  Van  Ness 
have  been  incorrectly  assigned  to  his  brother  Gerrit.  This  question, 
however,  has  been  answered  by  an  agreement  made  November  i6, 
1688,  just  before  Hendrick  Van  Ness’  second  marriage,  as  in  this 
document  are  contained  the  names  of  the  eight  children  of  his  first 
marriage  and  their  ages,  from  which  the  year  of  their  birth  can  easily 
be  determined.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  each  child, 
when  he  became  of  age,  was  to  receive  the  value  in  produce  of  one 
hundred  beaver  skins,  each  to  receive  an  equal  share,  as  well  as  one  cow 
or  one  horse.  Symon  Van  Ness,  the  eldest  son,  was  to  receive  land  in 
a place  named  “Sanckhaick,”  which  is  identified  as  St.  Croix,  the  por- 
tion of  the  Hoosac  patent  on  which  the  family  eventually  settled. 
According  to  later  deeds,  however,  other  children  received  part  of  this 
trust.  Children  of  the  first  marriage:  i.  Symon,  born  in  1665  ; mar- 

ried, prior  to  1693,  Rachel  Melgertse  and  had  children,  baptized  in 
New  York  City.  2.  Antky,  born  in  1668  ; married,  about  1688,  Evert 
De  Ridder;  the  De  Ridder  family  later  possessed  rights  at  Hoosac. 
3.  Cornelius,  born  in  1670;  married,  July  17,  1695,  Gerritse  Van  Den 
Bergh;  listed,  in  1720,  as  a resident  of  Halve  Maan  (Half-Moon), 
located  in  what  is  now  Saratoga  County,  New  York.  4.  Evert,  of 
whom  further.  5.  Hendrick,  born  in  1674.  6.  Maycke,  born  in  1676, 
probably  the  wife  of  Thomas  Harmensen,  of  Albany,  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  her  uncle,  Gerrit  Van  Ness.  7.  Jan,  born  in  1678.  8.  Gerrit, 

born  in  1680.  Children  of  second  marriage:  9.  Maria,  baptized 

April  6,  1692.  10.  Anna,  baptized  December  16,  1694. 

(A.  J.  Weise:  “History  of  Seventeen  Towns  of  Rensselaer 

County.”  G.  G.  Niles:  “Hoosac  Valley,”  p.  84.  “Translation  of  the 
Pre-Nuptial  Agreement  Between  Hendrick  Van  Ness  and  Catrina 
Van  Dam,”  MSS.  in  State  Library,  Albany,  New  York.  J.  Pearson: 
“Genealogies  of  the  First  Settlers  of  the  Ancient  County  of  Albany, 
from  1630  to  1800,”  p.  128.) 

III.  Evert  Van  Ness,  son  of  Hendrick  and  Annatje  (Everts)  Van 
Ness,  was  born  in  1672.  He  resided  at  Halve  Maan  (Half-Moon), 
now  located  in  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  in  1720. 

Evert  Van  Ness  married,  October  27,  1700,  Geertje  Gerritse  Van 
Den  Bergh,  who  was  buried  July  2,  1747.  Children:  i.  Johanna, 

baptized  March  19,  1701.  2.  Ariaantje,  baptized  October  31,  1703. 
3.  Hannah,  baptized  July  14,  1706.  4.  Teuntje,  baptized  October 
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28,  1710.  5.  Jannetje,  of  whom  further.  6.  Marretje,  baptized  April 
15,  1716. 

(“Translation  of  Pre-Nuptial  Agreement  Between  Hendrick  Van 
Ness  and  Catrina  Van  Dam,”  MSS.  in  State  Library,  Albany,  New 
York.  J.  Pearson:  “Genealogies  of  the  First  Settlers  of  the  Ancient 
County  of  Albany,  from  1630  to  1800.”) 

IV.  Jannetje  Van  Ness,  daughter  of  Evert  and  Geertje  Gerritse 
(Van  Den  Bergh)  Van  Ness,  was  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church, 
Albany,  April  5,  1713. 

Jannetje  Van  Ness  married  Cornelius  Waldron.  (Waldron  IV.) 
(Ibid.) 

(The  Stoutenburgh  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  six  fleurs-de-lis  argent. 

Crest — Two  heads  and  necks  of  cranes  argent  armed  gules. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

I.  Pieter  Stoiitenbourg  (or  Stoutenburgh) , the  first  of  this  family 
of  whom  there  is  record,  was  born,  probably  in  Holland,  in  1612,  and 
died  in  America,  March  9,  1698-99.  Prior  to  1679  located  in  New 
Amsterdam  and  was  a schoolmaster  there.  His  home  was  on  the  east 
side  of  Broadway,  just  north  of  Wall  Street. 

Pieter  Stoutenburgh  married,  July  25,  1649,  Aefje  Van  Tien- 
hoven,  perhaps  a sister  of  Cornelius  Van  Tienhoven,  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Colony.  Children,  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church, 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York  City:  i.  Engeltje,  baptized  August 

13,  1651.  2.  Engeltje,  of  whom  further.  3.  Child,  baptized  Decem- 
ber 6,  1654.  4.  Jannetje,  baptized  August  30,  1656;  married,  July 

27,  1679,  Albertus  Ringo.  5.  Wyntie,  baptized  May  8,  1658.  6. 

Tobias,  baptized  January  18,  1660;  married,  June  8,  1684,  Anneken 
Van  Rollegom.  7.  Wyntie,  baptized  October  15,  1662;  married, 
October  17,  1680,  Gerrit  Corneliszen  Van  Echtsveen.  8.  Lucas,  bap- 
tized January  10,  1666.  9.  Isaac,  baptized  September  26,  1668;  mar- 
ried, June  13,  1690,  Neeltje  Wyllenbogaert. 

(J.  H.  Beers:  “Commemorative  Biographical  Record  of  Dutchess 
County,”  p.  849.  “New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society 
Collections — Records,  Reformed  Church,  New  Amsterdam,  Now 
New  York  City,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  34,  43,  48,  68;  Vol.  II,  pp.  30,  33,  38, 
43.  49.  55.  76,  81,  92.) 
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II.  Engeltje  Stoutenburgh,  daughter  of  Pieter  and  Aefje  (Van 
Tienhoven)  Stoutenburgh,  was  baptized,  January  5,  1653.  She  mar- 
ried William  Waldron.  (Waldron  II.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Schuyler  Line) 

Arms — Vert,  issuing  from  a cloud  proper  a cubit  arm  in  fesse,  vested  azure  holding  on 
the  hand  a falcon,  close,  all  proper. 

Crest — A hawk,  close  proper. 

Motto — Semper  fidelis.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

In  this  country  the  earliest  form  of  the  family  name  Schuyler  was 
“Van  Schuyler,”  and  it  designated  one  residing  in  a place  of  shelter, 
from  the  Dutch  “schuiler,”  a hider;  or  “schuil,”  a shelter.  It  is  pos- 
sible also  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  German  word  “schiiler,” 
a scholar,  with  the  intention  of  signifying  a family  of  education.  Still 
another  suggestion  for  the  derivation  of  this  patronymic  is  a hamlet 
called  Schuiler  in  the  district  of  Valkenburg  and  the  province  of  Lim- 
burg, not  far  from  Maestricht,  from  which  the  family  name  may  have 
originated. 

The  Schuylers  were  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early 
Dutch  settlers  and  had  an  influential  part  in  the  building  up  of  America 
in  Colonial  times.  Through  marriage  with  the  leading  families  of  the 
day  they  established  their  position  as  the  most  important  family  in 
America. 

(“New  England  Families,  Rhode  Island  Edition,”  Vol.  II,  p.  230. 
Phoebe  Strong  Cowen:  “The  Herkimers  and  Schuylers,”  pp.  69, 

70.  7I-) 

I.  Peter  Davidse  Schuyler,  of  Cologne,  Germany,  was  a wealthy 
merchant  of  social  standing.  He  married  Gertrude  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Cors  Jansen  Buyck,  whose  family  was  prominent  in  Amsterdam 
and  well  known  through  its  magistrates  and  public  men.  Children: 
I.  Philip  Pieterson  Van  Schuyler  (as  it  was  then  spelled).  2.  David 
Pieterson,  of  whom  further. 

(Phoebe  Strong  Cowen:  “The  Herkimers  and  Schuylers,”  pp.  69, 

70.  7I-) 

II.  David  Pieterson  Schuyler,  son  of  Peter  Davidse  Schuyler  and 
his  wife,  Gertrude  Van  Buyck,  was  born  before  1630  and  died  Febru- 
ary  9,  1690,  the  day  of  the  burning  of  Schenectady.  His  will  was 
dated  May  21,  1688,  and  was  proved  April  1 1,  1691. 
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In  the  marriage  records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New 
York,  and  in  other  documents  found,  David’s  name  is  written  “David 
Pieterse  Schuyler,”  but  he  himself  in  writing  always  omitted  the 
Pieterse,  although  his  brother  Philip  did  not. 

David  Schuyler  was  living  in  Beverwyck  (Albany),  New  York,  in 
1660,  and  December  22,  1660,  purchased  from  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus 
a lot  on  State  Street  and  built  a house.  This  property  he  sold  five  years 
afterward  to  Mr.  Van  den  Uythoff.  In  the  deed  David  Schuyler  is 
called  the  “Honorable  David  Pieterse  Schuyler.”  On  October  6, 
1673,  he  was  appointed  magistrate  by  Acting  Governor  Colne.  Ten 
years  later  he  was  made  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1686  an  aider- 
man,  which  position  he  retained  for  three  years.  He  then  removed 
to  a more  imposing  residence  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Steuben 
Street.  His  nephew,  Philip  Schuyler,  was  the  first  mayor  of  Albany. 
David  Schuyler  and  his  brother  Philip  were  on  very  intimate  terms, 
sharing  business  relations  and  naming  their  children  for  each  other. 
David  was  a successful  business  man  and  became  very  wealthy. 

David  Pieterson  Schuyler  married,  in  New  Amsterdam,  October 
3,  1657,  Catalyn  Ver-Planck,  daughter  of  Abraham,  son  of  Isaac  Ver 
Planck,  who  came  to  America  in  1638.  His  wife  was  Maria  Vigne. 
Catalyn  died  October  8,  1708.  Children,  i.  Peter,  born  April  18, 
1659,  died  March  7,  1696;  married  Alida  Van  Slichtenhorst.  2. 
Gertrude  (or  Gertruy),  of  whom  further.  3.  Abraham,  born  August 
16,  1663,  died  July  9,  1726;  married,  November  10,  1691,  Gertrude 
Ten  Broeck.  4.  Maria,  born  September  29,  1666;  married,  February 
3,  1689,  Dr.  Hendrick  Van  Dyck.  5.  David,  born  June  ii,  1669, 
died  December  16,  1715;  married,  January  i,  1694,  Elsje  Rutgers. 
6.  Myndert,  born  January  16,  1672;  married,  October  26,  1673, 
Rachel  Cuyler.  7.  Jacob,  born  June  14,  1675,  died  March  22,  1707; 
married  (first)  Cathalyntia  Wendell;  married  (second),  June  3, 
1704,  Susanna  Wendell,  sister  of  Cathalyntia.  8.  Catlyn,  born  Janu- 
ary 14,  1678,  died  in  1712;  married  (first) , April  10,  1694,  Johannes 
Abeel;  married  (second).  May  26,  1712,  Rutger  Bleecker. 

(P.  S.  Cowen : “The  Herkimers  and  Schuylers,”  pp.  75,  77. 

George  W.  Schuyler:  “Colonial  New  York,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  456-57, 

460-61.) 
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III.  Gertrude  (or  Geertruy)  Schuyler,  daughter  of  David  Pieter- 
son  and  Catalyn  (Ver-Planck)  Schuyler,  was  born  September  19,  1661. 
She  married  Willem  Claase  Groesbeck.  (Groesbeck  II.) 

(George  W.  Schuyler:  “Colonial  New  York,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  457, 
460-61.) 

(The  Velius  (Viele)  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  an  anchor  proper. 

Crest — A winged  helmet,  surmounted  by  a ship  with  sails,  all  proper. 

Motto — Ne  quid  temere. 

(Kathlyne  Knickerbacker  Viele;  “Sketches  of  Allied  Families  Knicker- 
bocker-Viele,”  p.  103.) 

Symbolic : 

The  shield  is  blue  which  signifies  loyalty  and  truth. 

The  anchor,  emblem  of  hope,  signifies  succour  in  extremity,  and  was  probably  awarded 
for  some  outstanding  act  of  assistance  in  time  of  great  need. 

The  crest  is  rather  unusual  and  perhaps  carries  on  the  symbolism  of  the  shield,  con- 
veying the  idea  that,  by  the  speed  and  promptness  with  which  a ship  was  brought  to  a 
certain  place  a great  objective  was  achieved  or  a calamity  averted. 

Motto — Ne  qiUd  temere.  (Nothing  rashly.) 

As  a surname,  Viele  is  not  found  until  1639,  when  it  appears  in  tbe 
old  documents  of  New  Amsterdam.  On  marriage  and  baptismal  rec- 
ords, it  occurs  in  various  forms  sucb  as  Vilen,  Vile,  Vely,  Velius,  and 
Fiele.  Tbe  most  usual  form,  however,  is  Viele. 

Tradition  bas  long  attributed  to  this  name  a French  origin,  which 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  intermarriages  of  the  early  Vieles  with 
Walloon  and  Huguenot  families.  During  the  religious  persecutions 
many  of  the  French  Huguenots  fled  from  the  south  of  France  to  Hol- 
land and  became  identified  with  the  Dutch  people. 

For  at  least  two  generations  the  family  name  was  Schaghen,  the 
name  also  of  a borough  in  West  Frisia,  where  the  family  at  one  time 
held  lands.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a scion  of  the 
house,  one  Volkert  Martense  Seylemaecker,  dropped  the  family  name 
of  Schaghen,  and  adopted  the  occupational  term,  Seylemaecker,  a 
sail-maker.  This  family  resolved  itself  into  Viele,  which  is  a variant 
of  the  Latin  word  for  sail. 

(Kathlyne  Knickerbacker  Viele:  “Sketches  of  Allied  Families 

Knickerbocker-Viele,”  p.  103.  K.  K.  Viele:  “Viele,  1659-1909,  or 

250  Years  With  a Dutch  Family  of  New  York.”) 

/.  Volkert  Martense  Seylemaecker,  son  of  Marten  and  Dirkje 
(Cornells)  Schaghen,  was  born  in  Medemblik,  Holland,  March  4, 
1542,  and  died  in  Hoorn,  North  Holland,  December  4,  1618.  His 
grandparents  were  Volkert  and  Aeff  (Van  Warder)  Schaghen,  both 
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born  in  Haarlem.  His  grandfather  in  1495  established  himself  in 
Medemblik,  where  his  wife  had  an  estate.  Dirkje  Cornelis,  mother  of 
Volkert  Martense  Seylemaecker,  was  the  daughter  of  Cornelis  of  Alk- 
maar.  Volkert  Martense  lost  his  father  shortly  after  1542.  He  was 
given  his  education  by  his  uncle,  Simon  Schaghen,  a priest.  After  his 
marriage,  Volkert  Martense  settled  at  Hoorn,  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  in 
the  province  of  West  Frisia,  now  called  North  Holland,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

Volkert  Martense  Seylemaecker  married  (first) , October  20,  1564, 
Anna  Dirks,  of  Medemblik.  He  married  (second),  October  20, 
1605,  Marritjen  Jans,  daughter  of  a Mr.  Twisch.  Children  of  the 
first  marriage : i.  Dr.  Dirk  Volkertszen,  born  January  21,  1572,  died 

April  23,  1630;  became  a man  of  learning  and  distinguished  as  a his- 
torian, as  a poet,  and  as  an  eminent  physician  of  Hoorn;  Latinized  the 
name  of  his  family,  and  became  known  as  Dr.  Theodore  Velius,  while 
other  members  of  the  family  changed  Seylemaecker  to  the  Greek 
form,  “Carbassius.”  The  doctor’s  book,  “Chronyk  van  der  Staat 
Hoorn,”  went  into  several  editions,  the  last  coming  out  in  1740.  2. 

Cornelis  Volkertszen,  of  whom  further. 

(Kathlyne  Knickerbacker  Viele:  “Sketches  of  Allied  Families 

Knickerbocker-Viele,”  pp.  91,  98-99.  K.  K.  Viele:  “Viele  Records,” 
p.  12.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

II.  Cornells  V olkertszen  Viele,  son  of  Volkert  Martense  and  Anna 
(Dirks)  Seylemaecker,  was  born  in  Holland,  and  was  probably  identi- 
cal with  Cornelis  Volkertszen  Viele,  who  died  in  New  Amsterdam 
about  1649.  His  son  was  the  first  of  the  family  in  America  to  use  the 
surname  Viele  in  any  document. 

Cornelis  Volkertszen  Viele  was  a mercant,  book-maker,  and  book- 
seller in  Hoorn,  and  lived  in  1614  on  Nieuwland  Street,  in  the  house 
known  as  “T’  Vergulde  Claver”  (Golden  Clover).  He  also  appears  to 
have  been  part  owner  of  “The  Fortuyn,”  a ship  which  sailed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Cornelis  Mey  on  a voyage  of  discovery  in  1613.  It 
reached  what  is  now  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  visiting  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Montauk  Point.  The  following  year,  Cornelis  Volkertszen 
and  two  other  owners  of  the  “Fortuyn”  were  granted  a charter  by  the 
States  General  covering  four  voyages  to  be  made  within  three  years. 
In  1620  the  West  India  Company  received  a monopoly  on  the  trade. 
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which  deprived  Cornelis  Volkertszen  and  the  other  merchants  from  a 
lucrative  living.  It  is  probable  that  he  removed  to  the  Colony  about 
this  time,  and  was  the  Cornelis  Volkertszen  living  there  in  1639. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Cornelis  Volkertszen  had  been  there 
prior  to  his  receiving  a note  of  thirty-two  Carolus  guilders  from  Hans 
Janse  Van  Rotterdam.  July  13,  1642,  he  received  a patent  for  land  on 
the  great  highway,  and  in  1643,  signed  a paper  approving  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  “Eight  Men.”  Other  documents  show  that  he  was  one  of 
twelve  tavern  keepers  to  appear  before  the  Council  Board  and  swear 
that  they  would  live  up  to  the  regulations  published  a few  days  before. 
The  number  of  tavern  keepers  in  such  a small  community  indicated 
that  the  tavern  was  a rendezvous  for  the  traders. 

Cornelis  Volkertszen  Viele  married  (first),  in  Hoorn,  Holland, 
about  1592,  Brecht  Walichs.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  ten  chil- 
dren, but  nothing  is  known  of  them.  He  married  (second),  about 
1629,  Maria  du  Trieux,  baptized  in  Leyden,  April  5,  1617,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  du  Trieux  and  Susanna  de  Scheone  Wallons,  who  came  to 
Manhattan  in  1623,  among  the  first  settlers.  Philip  du  Trieux  and  his 
son  were  killed  by  the  Indians  before  1653.  Children  of  second  mar- 
riage, all  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church,  New  Amsterdam,  now 
New  York  City:  i.  Aernoudt,  baptized  May  27,  1640,  died  after 

1704;  married  Gerretje  Gerretse;  he  was  an  Indian  trader.  2 Cor- 
nelis, baptized  February  5,  1643,  after  1690;  married  Suster 

Bonts  (or  Bons),  daughter  of  Hendrick  Lambertse  Bonts,  alias  Sas- 
sion;  resided  in  Schenectady,  where  he  kept  a tavern  and  traded  with 
the  Indians.  3.  Jacomentje,  baptized  August  20,  1645;  married,  pos- 
sibly Louys  Cobus,  mentioned  as  brother-in-law  of  Pieter  Viele.  3. 
Pieter,  of  whom  further. 

(Kathlyne  Knickerbacker  Viele:  “Sketches  of  Allied  Families 

Knickerbocker-Viele,”  pp.  107,  123.  K.  K.  Viele:  “Viele  Records,” 
pp.  7-10,  13,  34,  91.  J.  Pearson:  “Genealogies  of  the  First  Settlers 
of  Albany,”  pp.  86,  90.) 

III.  Pieter  Cornelisen  Viele,  son  of  Cornelis  Volkertszen  and 
Maria  (du  Trieux)  Viele,  was  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church,  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York  City,  and  died  in  Schenectady,  New  York, 
in  1684. 

About  1664  the  family  removed  to  Albany,  and  Pieter  Cornelisen 
Viele  later  followed  his  brother  Cornelis  to  Schenectady.  November 
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22,  1670,  he  purchased,  with  Elias  Van  Gyseling,  Bartiaan  de  Win- 
ter’s bouwland,  which  contained  seven  acres  in  the  “Groote  Flaate” 
on  what  is  now  Poentieskil.  He  held  it  for  only  a short  time. 

October  21,  1670,  his  village  lot  was  confirmed  to  him  by  patent, 
and  in  1678  he  took  up  the  eastern  half  of  the  Second  Flat,  located 
north  of  Schenectady,  the  western  half  being  taken  at  the  same  time 
by  Jans  Janse  Younkers,  alias  Rotterdam.  In  1684  he  also  owned 
land  in  Dutchess  County.  December  12  of  that  year  the  right  to  his 
land  in  the  second  flat  was  granted  to  his  wife,  and  it  probably  indi- 
cates the  time  of  his  death. 

Pieter  Cornelisen  Viele  married  Jacomyntje  Snaart.  She  mar- 
ried (second)  Bennony  Arentsen  Van  Hock,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Schenectady  Massacre  of  1690.  She  married  (third)  Cornelis  Vyn- 
kout,  of  Ulster  County,  where  she  located  after  the  massacre.  She  is 
last  mentioned  in  1713.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Teunis  Cornelisen 
and  Elizabeth  (Van  der  Linde)  Snaart.  Children:  i.  Teunis,  died 

in  1696-97;  married,  June  16,  1693,  Elizabeth  Van  Eps.  2.  Louwis, 
of  whom  further.  3.  Mrytje,  married  Arent  Vynkout.  4.  Lysbet, 
married,  November  14,  1702,  Marten  Jacobsen  Delamont.  5.  Pie- 
temella,  married,  September  9,  1703,  Aart  Masten.  6.  Stephen,  prob- 
ably a son ; a sponsor  at  baptisms  in  1 703  and  1 704 ; no  further  record. 

(K.  K.  Viele:  “Viele  Records,’’  pp.  154-58.) 

IV.  Louwis  Viele,  son  of  Pieter  Cornelisen  and  Jacomyntje 
(Snaart)  Viele,  resided  for  a time  in  Ulster  County,  after  the  1690 
massacre  at  Schenectady.  By  1699  ^ad  returned  to  Schenectady, 
however,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  there  January  ii  of  the  same 
year.  In  1701  his  mother  deeded  to  him  the  land  owned  by  his 
father  in  the  Second  Flat,  but  in  1708  he  reconveyed  it  to  the  trustees 
of  Schenectady. 

October  24,  1709,  he  was  deeded  thirty  morgens  at  Schaghticoke 
by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Albany  on  con- 
dition that  he  pay  a yearly  rent  in  wheat.  He  increased  his  holdings 
by  sixty  morgens,  in  1713,  and  by  forty-eight  morgens,  in  1717. 
November  20,  1736,  Louwis  Viele  purchased  land  at  Tamhanveck 
Creek. 

He  was  a member  of  Captain  Jacobus  Van  Schoonhoven’s  County 
Albany  Militia  in  1715,  and  commissioner  of  highways  from  1721  to 
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1729  for  “Skaahkook  on  both  sides  of  Hudson’s  river  to  the  north 
bounds  of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck.”  The  region  west  of  the 
river  was,  however,  usually  known  as  Half-Moon,  while  Schaghticoke 
lay  on  the  east  side  in  what  is  now  Rensselaer  County.  Louwis  Viele 
was  probably  an  elder  of  the  Schaghticoke  Reformed  Church  in  1741, 
for  he  received  a gift  of  £8  from  the  Albany  Council  for  the  Church. 
He  operated  a toll  bridge  and  was  a man  of  considerable  wealth  for 
that  period. 

Louwis  Viele  married,  at  Kingston,  New  York,  October  12,  1697, 
Marie  Freer,  the  daughter  of  Hugo  and  Mary  (Haye)  Freer,  who 
were  Huguenots  of  New  Patty,  Ulster  County,  New  York.  Children: 
I.  Janetje,  baptized  at  Kingston,  October  26,  1698  ; married.  May  1 5, 
1720,  Johannes  Ouderkerk.  2.  Pieter,  baptized  November  2,  1700; 
married,  January  23,  1728,  Catharina  Van  Schaick.  3.  Teunis,  of 
whom  further.  4.  Hugus,  baptized  February  25,  1705;  married 
(first),  February  13,  1728,  Catharina  Van  Woert;  married  (second), 
September  17,  1752,  Elizabeth  Van  Vechten.  5.  Jacomyntje,  baptized 
November  9,  1707;  married,  September  7,  1729,  Isaac  Janse  Fort. 
6.  Isaac,  baptized  April  28,  1710;  married,  August  5,  1736,  Hen- 
rickje  Oothout.  7.  Stephanus,  baptized  February  i,  17 12-13.  8. 

Abraham,  baptized  September  26,  1715;  buried  June  28,  1746;  mar- 
ried, January  22,  1739,  Francyntje  Fort.  9.  Jacob,  baptized  June  21, 
1719;  married,  July  4,  1741-42,  Eva  Fort. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  159,  160-61,  162.) 

V.  Tennis  Viele,  son  of  Louwis  and  Marie  (Freer)  Viele,  was 
baptized  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  September  28,  1702,  and  died 
about  1779.  He  had  a sitting  in  the  Reformed  Church  at  Albany 
in  1752.  His  account  of  £2  3s.  3d.  was  allowed  by  the  Albany  Coun- 
cil in  1755,  and  four  years  later  he  also  collected  £5  4s.  6d.  from  the 
city.  He  was  commissioner  in  the  partition  of  the  Schaghticoke 
Patent. 

His  will  recorded  in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  Albany,  New  York, 
follows : 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen  I Teunis  Viele  of  the  Mannor  of  Rens- 
selaerwyck in  the  County  of  Albany  Carptenter  being  of  good  Habit 
and  Body  and  of  sound  and  disposing  Mind  and  Memory  Thanks  be 
given  unto  Almight  God  therefore  calling  unto  Mind  and  Mortality 
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of  my  Body  and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  Men  once  to  die 
Do  make  and  ordain  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament,  That  is  to  say 
principally  and  first  of  all.  I give  and  recommend  my  soul  unto  the 
Hands  of  God  that  gave  it  and  for  my  body,  I recommend  it  to  the 
Earth  to  be  buried  in  a Christian  Like  and  decent  mannor  nothing 
doubting  but  at  the  General  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  I shall  receive 
the  same  again  by  the  mighty  power  of  God  and  as  touching  such 
worldly  Estate  where  with  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  me  in  this  life 
I give  devise  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  the  following  manner  and 
form. 

Imprimis:  It  is  my  will  and  I do  direct  that  in  the  first  Place  all 
my  Just  Debts  and  funerall  charges  shall  be  paid  and  satisfied. 

Item : I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Son  Lewis  Viele  the  sum  of 
three  Pounds  Current  Money  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  in  Liew 
Stead  and  Barr  of  any  claim  or  Demand  he  can  or  may  have  or  make 
to  all  or  any  part  of  my  Estate  either  Real  or  Personall  by  Right  of 
Primogeniture  and  as  being  my  Eldest  Son — 

Item : I give  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  dearly  beloved  wife 

Maritie  all  and  singular  my  Estate  both  Reall  and  Personal  Move- 
ables Goods  & Chattels  whatsoever  to  Possess  and  enjoy  the  same  and 
every  part  and  parcell  thereof  towards  her  Maintenance  and  Support 
and  the  Maintenance  and  Support  of  my  children  hereinafter  named 
during  such  Time  as  she  shall  remain  my  widow  and  no  longer. 

Item : I give  devise  and  bequeath  after  the  Decease  or  remarriage 
of  loving  wife  Maritie  all  and  singular  my  Estate  both  Reall  and  Per- 
sonall Moveables,  Goods  and  Chattels  whatsoever  as  aforesaid  unto 
my  six  children  by  name  Lewis,  John,  Maria,  Rebecca,  Jannetie,  and 
Cathereena  to  be  equally  Divided  amongst  my  said  six  children  share 
and  share  alike  the  one  no  more  than  the  other  and  in  case  of  the 
Decease  or  Deceases  of  any  of  my  said  children  that  then  the  Estate 
and  Share  of  such  Child  or  Children  so  dying  shall  go  to  my  surviving 
children  either  sons  or  daughters  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them 
share  and  share  alike  the  one  no  more  than  the  others  and  lastly,  I 
institute  make  and  ordain  my  loving  wife  Maritie  whole  and  sole 
Executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  and  I do  hereby  utterly 
disallow  Revoke  and  Disannull  all  former  and  other  Wills  and  Testa- 
ments Legacies  and  Executors  by  me  or  any  ways  made  heretofore  or 
named  willed  and  bequeathed  Ratifying  and  confirming  these  Presents 
to  Contain  and  be  my  only  True  Last  Will  and  Testament.  In  Wit- 
ness whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  in  Albany  the  sixth 
day  of  May  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  Majesties  Reign  Anno  Dom 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  seven.  his 

Teunis  X Viele 
mark 
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Signed  Sealed  published:  Pronounced  and  declared  by  Teunis 
Viele  the  Testator  as  his  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  the  Presence  of  us 
Jan  Maesen 
Adam  Yates 
Jam  Stenhouse 

Proved  October  21,  1779. 

Teunis  Viele  married,  October  12,  1724,  Maria  Fonda,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Johannis  and  Marytje  (Loockermans)  Fonda.  Children,  all 
baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church,  Albany:  i.  Lewis,  baptized  August 
30,  1725;  married  Annetje  Quackenbos;  resided  at  Schaghticoke ; 
was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  2.  Johannes,  baptized  Sep- 
tember 17,  1727;  married,  August  15,  1759,  Geesje  Slingerland; 
resided  at  Schaghticoke;  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolution.  3.  Maria, 
of  whom  further.  4.  Rebecca,  baptized  October  20,  1732;  mar- 
ried, December  4,  1756,  Abraham  Slingerland.  5.  Stephanus,  bap- 
tized June  2,  1735  ; buried  July  2,  1735.  6.  Stephanus,  baptized  July 
I,  1736,  buried  October  4,  1736.  7.  Jannetje,  baptized  November 

20,  1737;  married,  December  9,  1758,  Johannes  Sybrantse  Quaken- 
bos,  who  located  near  Burkirks  Bridge.  8.  Catharina,  baptized  Sep- 
tember 28,  1740,  was  living  in  1764,  when  she  rented  a seat  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  Albany.  9.  Pieter,  baptized  October  21,  1744, 
buried  July  8,  1746. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  169-70,  184.  Albany  County  Clerk’s  Office,  “Wills,” 
Vol.  I,  Pt.  II,  pp.  25-26.) 

VI.  Maria  Vide,  daughter  of  Teunis  and  Maria  (Fonda)  Viele, 
was  baptized  at  the  Reformed  Church,  Albany,  February  i,  1730, 
and  died  about  1809.  January  26,  1809,  letters  of  administration 
were  granted  on  her  estate  to  John  H.  and  Teunis  Vanderwerken. 

Maria  Viele  married  Hendrick  Vanderwerken.  (Vanderwer- 
ken III.) 

(K.  K.  Viele:  “Viele  Records,”  p.  184.  “Surrogate  Records, 

Rensselaer  County,”  Box  256.) 

(The  (Van)  Schadyck  (Van  Schaick)  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  an  annulet  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent,  the  stems  of  the  latter  toward 
fesse  point.  Helmet  crowned. 

Crest — Between  a pair  of  wings  conjoined,  a fleur-de-lis  all  argent. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

Van  Schaick,  with  its  variants  Van  Schadyck  and  Van  Scheyk,  is  a 
surname  of  local  origin,  derived  from  residence  at  the  town  of  Scheyk 
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in  Holland.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a Van  Schaick 
or  Van  Scheyk  family  resided  at  Amersfoort,  Netherlands,  and  were 
frequently  represented  in  the  offices  of  councillor,  schepen  and  burgo- 
master in  the  city  government.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  name  in 
America  was  Goosen  Gerritzen  Van  Schaick,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  town  of  Westroeck,  in  the  Province  of  Utrecht,  Holland, 
and  was  an  early  inhabitant  of  Albany.  In  1664  he  and  Philip  Pieterse 
Schuyler  were  given  permission  to  purchase  the  “Halve  Maan,”  a 
tract  of  land  north  of  the  Mohawk  River,  a part  of  which  Goosen 
Gerritsen  Van  Schaick’s  widow  later  sold  to  Roeloff  Gerritse  Van- 
derwerken.  The  present  village  of  Waterford  is  situated  on  a portion 
of  this  land. 

(W.  Arthur:  “Etymological  Dictionary  of  Family  Names.” 

Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”  J.  Pearson:  “Early  Records  of 

City  and  County  of  Albany,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  269.  J.  Pearson:  “Gene- 

alogies of  the  First  Settlers  of  Albany,”  pp.  131-33.) 

/.  Clans  (or  Claas)  Van  Schaick  is  also  mentioned  in  early  rec- 
ords of  the  Hudson  Valley.  Since  his  son  Dominicus  was  born  in  1667 
and  children  of  Goosen  Gerritsen  Van  Schaick  were  born  in  the  1650’s 
and  i66o’s,  Claus  Van  Schaick  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  generation 
as  Goosen  Gerritsen.  The  probability  that  they  were  brothers  is 
strengthened  through  the  fact  that  a Claus  Gerritse  (or  Gerritsen)  is 
mentioned  early  in  the  records  of  Albany.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
he  was  identical  with  Claus  Van  Schaick  and  that  Claus  and  Goosen 
were  sons  of  a Gerrit  Van  Schaick  who  resided  in  Holland.  Claus 
Gerritse,  as  his  name  is  written  in  the  court  records  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck,  located  at  Rensselaerwyck  in  1640.  Under  the  Dutch  adminis- 
tration the  fur  trade  was  under  a monopoly  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, although  a few  individuals  were  granted  permission  to  trade, 
provided  they  reported  the  number  of  pelts  and  paid  one  guilder  for 
each  beaver  as  well  as  one-sixth  part  of  them  to  the  patroon.  Claus 
Gerritse  was  among  those  who  resisted  such  regulation,  and  Decem- 
ber 17,  1648,  was  brought  to  court  for  his  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
Colony.  He  was  fined  for  so  doing,  but  remained  in  default  for  some 
time.  The  case  was  not  settled  until  November,  1651,  when  arbitra- 
tors were  chosen  and  it  was  decided  that  the  furs  which  had  been 
seized  be  forfeited,  that  he  should  be  fined  one  hundred  guilders  as 
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well  as  give  twenty-five  guilders  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  a like 
sum  to  the  director.  The  early  history  of  Albany  gives  several  other 
examples  of  traders  resisting  the  commercial  regulations  of  the  time. 

January  20,  1654,  Claus  Gerritse  Van  Schaick  requested  and 
received  a lot  on  the  hill  near  that  of  Andries  de  Vos.  In  a deed  dated 
December  14,  1677,  Claus  Gerritse  is  mentioned  as  owning  land  to 
the  north  of  that  which  Hendrick  Marcelis  sold  to  Robert  Sanders;  a 
tract  of  3,590  acres,  partly  in  Kinderhook  and  partly  in  Claverack, 
was  granted  to  Coenradt  Borghardt  and  “Elias”  Van  Schaick.  E.  A. 
Collier,  in  his  “History  of  Kinderhook,”  regards  this  as  an  error  and 
believes  that  the  name  should  read  “Claas”  Van  Schaick. 

Claus  (or  Claas)  Gerritse  Van  Schaick  married,  but  no  record  of 
his  wife’s  name  has  been  found.  Children:  i.  Dominicus,  born  in 

1667,  resided  at  Kinderhook  and  later  at  Catskill;  married,  February 
17,  1699,  Rebecca  Groesbeck.  (Groesbeck,  generation  I,  child  5.) 
2.  Lourens,  resided  at  Kinderhook;  married,  December  4,  1699, 
Jannetje  Oothout.  3.  Emanuel,  resided  at  Kinderhook;  married, 
June  II,  1703,  Maria  Lucase  Wynguard.  4.  Feytje  Claase,  of  whom 
further.  5.  Arent,  born  in  1676,  resided  at  Catskill  in  1720;  married, 
February  22,  1698,  Marietje  Van  Loon. 

(A.  J.  F.  Van  Laer:  “Minutes  of  Court  of  Rensselaerwick.” 

J.  Pearson;  “Genealogies  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Albany,”  p.  133. 
“Records,  Reformed  Church,  Albany,”  in  “Holland  Society  Year 
Book,”  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  22,  45,  49,  64,  72,  79;  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  22, 
29,  36,  54,  61.) 

II.  Feytje  Claase  Van  Schaick,  daughter  of  Claus  (or  Claas)  Van 
Schaick,  is  not  mentioned  in  Pearson’s  “Genealogies  of  the  First  Set- 
tlers of  Albany,”  which  names  the  sons  of  Claus  Van  Schaick.  Proof 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Claus  Van  Schaick  is  found,  however,  in 
her  use  of  “Claase”  as  a middle  name.  In  the  baptism  of  her  first 
two  children,  “Claase”  is  given  as  her  surname. 

Feytje  Claase  Van  Schaick  married  Dirk  Dirkse  Van  Der  Kar. 
(Van  Der  Kar  I.) 

(Ibid.) 
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Henry  Laurens,  Master  of  Mepkin 

By  Mary-Elizabeth  Lynah,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

HE  Inheritance — Had  it  not  been  for  the  romantic  marriage 
by  mellow  candlelight  of  two  Huguenot  lovers  at  the  little 
French  Church  in  New  York  in  1715,  Henry  Laurens, 
merchant-prince,  patriot  and  country  gentleman,  could 
never  have  numbered  Mepkin  Plantation  among  his  extensive  domains. 
The  bridal  couple,  to  whom  we  refer,  were  the  young  John  Laurens, 
not  yet  in  his  twenties,  and  the  lovely  Esther  Grasset,  only  fifteen. 

Both  the  Grasset  and  Laurens  families  were  of  distinguished  line- 
age and  had  enjoyed  great  prominence  in  their  native  France,  until,  by 
their  acceptance  of  the  Huguenot  faith,  they  invited  the  inevitable  per- 
secution which  stripped  them  of  their  influence  and  possessions. 

So  it  was  that  Andre  Laurens,  in  1682,  having  been  forcibly  driven 
from  his  Rochelle  home,  had  sought  for  his  family  a peaceful  abode  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  finally  New  York.  Failing  in  this,  he  had  sud- 
denly decided,  after  twenty  years  in  New  York  City,  to  take  ship  for 
Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina,  which,  although  practically  a wilder- 
ness at  the  time,  was  rumored  to  boast  a sunny  welcoming  climate,  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  France  he  would  never  see  again. 

Laurens  Senior’s  sudden  determination  to  quit  New  York  was  the 
occasion  for  the  hasty  marriage  of  his  son  John,  on  the  eve  of  the 
debarkation,  to  the  charming  young  Esther,  who,  though  unable  to 
endure  even  the  thought  of  separation  from  her  hien-atme,  was  indeed 
strong  enough  in  spirit  to  insist  on  accompanying  him  and  sharing  with 
him  the  perils  of  this  adventure  into  a strange  land. 

Andre,  the  wanderer  and  unhappy  exile,  did  not  long  survive  his 
arrival  in  South  Carolina.  During  his  brief  sojourn  there,  however. 
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this  shrewd  and  enterprising  old  Huguenot  found  sufficient  time  to 
amass  a small  fortune,  which  actually  “enabled  him  to  set  up  four  sons 
and  one  daughter  with  such  portions  as  put  them  above  low  dependence.” 
Thus  modestly  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Laurens  family’s 
fortunes  in  South  Carolina,  which  were,  in  the  years  of  Henry  Laurens, 
to  attain  to  their  maximum  growth. 


Of  the  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  so  neatly  provided  for,  all  but 
one  son  failed  to  inherit  the  father’s  most  valuable  legacy — his  inher- 
ent and  admirably  proportionate  combination  of  pride  and  practica- 
bility. Thus,  one  by  one,  they  succumbed  to  their  “French  pride  of 
family,”  contenting  themselves  merely  with  remaining  poor,  but  aristo- 
cratic, to  the  very  end. 

John  Laurens,  however,  being  imbued  with  a hardy  and  enterpris- 
ing pioneer-spirit,  refused  to  rely  solely  upon  his  small  inheritance  for 
support,  and  set  out  to  make  a name  and  position  for  his  immediate 
family  which  would  at  least  equal  the  station  to  which  they  were 
entitled  in  Old  World  circles. 

Then,  as  now,  wealth  counted  for  much  in  giving  America’s  young 
aristocracy  the  proper  background  and  the  due  respect,  and  John  Lau- 
rens, fully  cognizant  of  the  fact,  proceeded  to  build  his  necessary  for- 
tune by  the  most  honest  and  certain  means  of  which  he  was  informed. 
Like  many  another  aristocrat  he  unashamedly  learned  a trade.  Thomas 
Heyward  became  a hatter;  the  Elliotts  were  bricklayers  and  carpen- 
ters, and  John  Laurens  turned  saddler, 

Laurens  mastered  his  trade  in  time,  and  prospered,  becoming  “as 
rich  as  a Huguenot,”  as  the  saying  went,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
turned  Episcopalian ! In  due  course,  he  rose  from  mere  saddler  to  the 
station  of  the  Providence’s  most  influential  and  respected  merchant  of 
leather  goods,  and  won  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
Charlestonians,  by  whom  he  was  elected  to  various  posts  of  great 
honor,  such  as  the  wardenship  of  St.  Phillip’s  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  firemastership  of  the  first  United  States  insurance  company — the 
“Friendly  Society.” 

Childhood  and  Youth — Into  this  distinguished  family  was  born  a 
son,  destined  to  a life  of  superlative  fame,  joy  and  sorrow.  Henry 
Laurens  had  his  first  taste  of  Carolina  sunshine  on  March  6,  1724. 
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Very  little  is  known  of  his  childhood,  other  than  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  eldest  son  of  a family  of  six  children.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have 
been  mentally  in  advance  for  his  years,  serious  in  his  deportment  and 
general  outlook  on  life,  and  straightforward  and  humane  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  associates. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty  years,  the  young  Laurens 
was  sent  abroad  by  his  father  to  secure  a practical  training  for  a com- 
mercial career.  One  James  Crokatt,  a former  Charlestown  merchant, 
was  chosen  to  supervise  the  youth’s  education. 

Crokatt  had  already  made  his  fortune  in  the  New  World  and  had 
returned  to  the  old  country  to  spend  and  enlarge  it,  much  as  is  done 
today;  and  the  young  American  thus  solicitously  entrusted  to  his  care, 
was,  if  anything,  more  shrewd  and  ambitious  than  his  forebears,  having 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  sole  intention  of  working  up  to  a partner- 
ship with  this  successful  merchant.  Equally  sagacious,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, more  wily  than  honest  in  his  intentions,  Crokatt  allowed  the  boy 
to  complete  his  term  of  apprenticeship.  Then,  upon  being  approached 
as  to  the  probability  of  securing  a membership  in  the  firm,  would  only 
dangle  before  Laurens  a quasi-promise  of  a possible  future  partnership. 

Laurens,  sorely  disillusioned,  set  sail  in  June  of  the  year  1747  for 
his  native  Carolina,  and,  upon  his  arrival,  was  accosted  by  the  tragic 
news  of  his  father’s  death,  only  four  days  earlier.  The  estate  of  the 
deceased  merchant  was  of  noble  proportions,  prominent  among  which 
were  vast  stretches  of  valuable  lands,  innumerable  livestock,  and  a 
thriving  business  establishment,  and  Henry  Laurens,  the  eldest  son, 
although  only  a grief-stricken  youth  of  twenty-three,  immediately 
assumed  his  duties  as  executor,  displaying  much  business  acumen  and 
administrative  ability  therein. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  he  independently  entered 
into  business  as  a factor,  commission  merchant  and  importer.  This 
lasted  for  a year,  and,  as  he  maintained  active  connections  with  some 
London  merchants,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  soon  received  further 
offers  from  his  erstwhile  friend,  James  Crokatt. 

London  must  still  have  lured  Laurens  with  its  brilliant  promises 
for  the  successful  man  of  affairs,  and  he  again  crossed  the  stormy  Atlan- 
tic in  the  hopes  of  Crokatt’s  actually  fulfilling  his  promise  in  this 
instance,  but  was  again  rejected  on  some  shallow  excuse.  Finally,  and 
inevitably  disgusted  by  the  merchant’s  antics,  in  1748  Laurens  entered 
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Into  a provisional  partnership  with  one  George  Austin,  a rich  and  suc- 
cessful Charlestown  merchant. 

In  spite  of  the  jealous  Crokatt’s  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  tak- 
ing such  steps,  by  hinting  that  more  tempting  offers  were  impending, 
Laurens  remained  unmoved,  and  declared  that  his  word  was  indeed  his 
bond,  “let  the  prospect  of  advantage  be  ever  so  great”  In  dishonoring  it. 

While  yet  in  London,  curiosity  moved  him  to  explore  the  glamorous 
city  of  which  he  had  heard  such  astounding  tales  back  in  his  Carolina 
lowlands.  He  was  thrilled  and  yet  disappointed.  The  capital  with 
her  impossible  politics  and  yet  more  Improbable  morals  struck  him  as 
revolting.  In  all  candor,  the  young  American  determined  then  and  for 
all  time  that  England  could  never  hold  or  even  call  him  again. 

Thus  Laurens  dedicated  his  youth  and  loyalty  to  his  native  Caro- 
lina, “Where,  please  God  I arrive  safe,”  he  wrote  James,  his  brother, 
“I  shall  pitch  my  tent.” 

The  Charlestown  Merchant — Upon  his  return  to  Charlestown, 
Henry  Laurens  was  immediately  engulfed  by  the  innumerable  duties 
and  interests  attendant  upon  a young  bachelor  of  such  commercial  and 
social  prominence. 

South  Carolina,  and  progressive  little  Charlestown,  were  in  the 
heyday  of  their  vitality  and  prosperity.  Men  of  ample  means,  pos- 
sessed of  the  ability  to  foresee  the  future  rise  in  land  values,  were  rapidly 
buying  up  the  fertile  acres  surrounding  the  little  town.  Lovely  manors 
and  country  houses  were  being  erected  on  the  fields  thus  purchased, 
and  the  soil  was  being  cultivated  for  many  miles  along  the  banks  of 
both  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers. 

With  the  title  to  extensive  land-holdings  came  a certain  social  satis- 
faction and  prestige;  and  Henry  Laurens,  seriously  and  energetically 
attending  to  the  demands  of  the  growing  business  of  the  young  but 
respected  firm  of  Austin  & Laurens,  impatiently  yearned  for  the  day 
when  he  too  would  claim  flourishing  plantations  and  innumerable 
slaves  as  his  own. 

As  commission  merchants,  traders  and  factors,  the  firm  of  Austin 
& Laurens  dealt  In  African  slaves,  indentured  white  servants,  rice, 
deer  skins,  indigo,  rum  and  other  articles  too  varied  and  too  numerous 
to  list.  I'he  chief  source,  however,  of  Laurens’  rapidly  accumulating 
fortune,  was  the  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  his  trade  in  slaves,  or 
“Guinea  Business.” 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  today,  this  traffic  in  slaves  in  no  way 
stigmatized  one  socially,  and  of  the  few  gentlemen  of  the  time  who 
totally  abstained  (among  whom  were  notably:  Laurens’  own  brother 
James,  and  his  friend,  Gabriel  Manigault) , it  was  evident  that  they  did 
so  from  personal  prejudices,  rather  than  from  any  fear  of  becoming 
socially  tabu. 

Carolina  Society — Charlestown  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century  was 
the  center  of  a society  second  only  in  brilliancy  to  that  of  the  English 
capital.  The  formal  season,  then  as  now,  was  limited  to  the  few  win- 
ter months.  During  this  time  the  neighboring  plantation-dwellers  drove 
in  to  town  to  attend  the  formal  concerts,  lavish  balls  and  gay  dinners. 
Then,  in  their  turn,  the  gentlefolk  of  the  city  emerged  from  their 
green-shuttered  security  to  visit  the  planters,  whose  entertainment  was 
colored  by  much  hilarity,  many  turkeys  and  an  abundance  of  good  old 
Madeira. 

Henry  Laurens,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  “nothing  loath”  to 
accept  numbers  of  the  delightful  invitations  that  were  thus  showered 
upon  him,  and  it  was  at  a plantation  wedding  that  he  met,  and  loved  at 
first  sight,  the  beautiful  Eleanor  Ball. 


On  the  sixth  of  July,  1750,  Henry  Laurens  and  Eleanor,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Devonshire  immigrant,  Elias  Ball,  were  made  man  and  wife. 
The  wedding  was  solemnized  at  Mrs.  Affra  Coming’s  Cooper  River 
Plantation  home — “Coming-tee,”  the  scene  of  their  first  meeting. 
Thus  was  inaugurated  a union  which,  until  severed  by  Eleanor  Laurens’ 
death  some  twenty  years  later,  was  characterized  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  mutual  understanding  and  a great  and  unselfish  devotion  on  the  part 
of  both  husband  and  wife. 

Henry  Laurens  and  his  young  bride  took  up  their  residence  below 
Broad  Street,  remaining  in  that  neighborhood  until  the  spring  of  1764. 

As  the  years  passed,  they  found  occasion  for  much  joy  in  their 
numerous  offspring,  as  well  as  for  deep  distress  in  the  early  deaths  of 
several  of  the  children.  So,  when  they  moved  into  their  newly  com- 
pleted home  in  1764,  in  the  more  fashionable  residential  section  of 
Ansonboro,  there  remained  to  them  only  their  ten-year-old  John,  five- 
year-old  little  Martha,  and  the  infant  Henry. 
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The  Ansonboro  house  stood  at  the  corner  of  East  Bay  and  Laurens 
streets,  until  about  1914,  when  it  was  torn  down  to  provide  space  for 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad,  owners  of  the  property. 

Henry  Laurens  found  the  house  a source  of  great  pride,  and 
referred  to  it  as  his  “fine  new  house,  with  a wall  upon  the  front  of  the 
garden,”  and  in  a letter  described  it  as  being  a “large,  elegant  brick 
house  of  sixty  feet  by  thirty-eight.”  The  garden  of  this  severely  square, 
barnlike  structure,  with  its  queer  jerkin-head  roof,  was  noteworthy  for 
the  times.  Laurens  took  great  delight  in  importing  for  its  beautifica- 
tion rare  trees  and  curious  plants,  and  the  four  acres  thus  reclaimed 
from  the  swampland  of  Ansonboro  were  tenderly  cared  for  by  Mrs. 
Laurens  in  her  few  spare  seconds. 

Thus  to  Henry  Laurens,  a lover  of  the  soil,  and  its  products,  and  a 
seeker  after  wealth  as  a means  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  and  worth- 
while gifts  of  civilization,  there  came  at  last  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase, and  become  the  proud  owner  of,  the  beautiful  Mepkin  Plantation. 

The  Carolina  Planter  at  Mepkin — On  the  nth  of  July,  1761,  the 
pages  of  the  “South  Carolina  Gazette”  bore  an  advertisement,  which, 
though  not  immoderately  large  in  itself,  was  yet  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  one  of  its  subscribers,  Henry  Laurens. 

Mepkin  Plantation  was  offered  for  sale,  by  its  English  owner,  John 
Colleton,  Esq.,  of  Middlesex.  According  to  advertisement,  the  estate 
consisted  of  three  thousand  acres  of  beautifully  situated  land,  twenty- 
nine  miles  up  the  Cooper  River  from  Charlestown,  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
John’s,  Berkeley.  It  was  stated,  moreover,  that  the  plantation 
embraced  within  its  generous  confines  “a  high  and  pleasant  bluff  close 
to  the  river,  and  a good  landing-place.  Any  vessel  that  comes  here 
may  load  at  said  landing.” 

Laurens  was  immediately  attracted  by  this  description,  which  upon 
a personal  investigation  proved  meagre  enough,  as  far  as  giving  a 
just  impression  of  the  glories  of  Mepkin’s  setting  was  concerned.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  1762,  negotiations  were  completed  for  the  purchase, 
and,  upon  Colleton’s  surrender  of  the  rights  and  title,  Henry  Laurens 
became  Mepkin’s  legal  owner  and  absolute  master. 


In  adding  Mepkin  Plantation  to  his  numerous  possessions,  Laurens 
had  been  influenced  by  three  governing  forces,  namely:  the  opportuni- 
ties for  increasing  his  wealth,  the  benefits  which  were  sure  to  accrue 
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socially,  and  lastly  and  chiefly  his  natural  love  of  the  soil  and  its  culti- 
vation. “Frugal  planters  double  their  capital  every  three  or  four 
years,”  wrote  historian  McCrady. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Laurens,  by  the  application  of 
his  rigorous  and  thoroughgoing  business  principles  to  his  management 
of  Mepkin,  made  for  himself,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  a vast  for- 
tune, which  was  to  enable  him  to  retire  from  an  active  business  life  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-seven.  Even  his  overseers  flourished,  and  he  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  one  any  length  of  time,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  entered  into  the  business  for  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  had 
acquired  sufficient  means. 

Upon  becoming  a plantation  owner,  Laurens  simultaneously  ceased 
operations  in  the  slave  traffic.  His  attitude  towards  slavery  had  been 
undergoing  a gradual  but  definite  change.  From  regarding  a defence- 
less, ignorant  black  as  merely  a necessary  commodity  whose  sale  brought 
tempting  commissions,  he  had  come  to  think  of  him  as  a human  being, 
as  completely  sensitive  to  joy  and  pain  as  himself. 

Laurens  was  accused  of  being  unduly  tender-hearted  by  such  queru- 
lous contemporaries  as  his  bitter  enemy,  the  Hon.  Egerton  Leigh,  and, 
as  it  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  be  overly  humane,  Laurens 
denied  this  weakness,  which  he  acknowledged  in  his  heart.  The  sight 
of  the  terrible  agonies  of  the  slaves  in  the  cage-like  confines  of  the  slave 
boats  was  too  much  for  him  to  ignore. 

“I  have  been  largely  concerned  in  the  African  trade,”  he  wrote  his 
friend,  William  Fisher.  “I  quitted  the  profits  arising  from  that  gainful 
branch  principally  because  of  many  acts  from  the  masters,  and  others 
concerned,  towards  the  wretched  negroes  from  the  time  of  purchasing 
to  that  of  selling  them  again.” 

Laurens,  however,  fully  realized  the  absolute  need  for  black  labor 
on  the  plantations.  Only  thick-skinned  Africans  could  possibly  have 
endured  the  hard  toil  beneath  blazing  southern  suns;  and  only  black 
labor  could  have  been  secured  in  the  large  quantities  and  at  the  low 
prices  demanded  by  the  planters.  Accordingly,  numbers  of  slaves  were 
purchased  for  use  at  Mepkin,  and,  in  a letter  to  an  overseer,  Laurens 
lists  the  classic  names  of  eleven  fine  slaves  he  is  sending  out  to  the  Plan- 
tation— “Othello,  Goodson,  Tully,  Mentor,  Valerious,  Claudius,  Juliet, 
Lavinia,  Rachael,  Matty  and  Melissa.”  (Whether  or  not  the  choice 
of  names  was  governed  by  the  presence  in  the  respective  slaves  of  char- 
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acteristics  common  to  their  namesakes  is  to  be  doubted,  with  the  admir- 
able exception  of  “Othello.”) 

Laurens  treated  his  black  creatures  with  great  kindness,  like  the 
majority  of  Southern  planters,  and  ruled  them  with  a stern  but  humane 
authority.  His  numerous  letters  relating  to  his  slaves  indicate  and 
bear  ample  witness  to  the  fact  that  he  spared  neither  effort  nor  expense 
in  restoring  the  sick  negroes  to  health,  protecting  the  innocent  ones 
against  cruel  overseers  (whom  he  discharged  when  unable  to  reform), 
and  ameliorating  as  far  as  possible  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  of 
slavery’s  imperturbable  bonds.  He  was,  moreover,  quick  to  forgive  the 
wrongdoer,  providing  the  culprit  showed  promise  of  changing  for  the 
better. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  old  butler  at  Mepkin  to  whom  the  master 
pointed  out  a grease  spot  on  an  otherwise  perfect  floor.  When  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  its  presence,  the  old  butler  shamefacedly  admitted 
that  it  had  probably  been  caused  by  an  accidental  spilling  of  some 
grease.  Laurens  sternly  remarked  that  he  “did  not  recognize  it,”  and, 
it  is  said,  that  after  he  departed  the  faithful  old  servant  quickly  reme- 
died the  situation  by  causing  his  young  son  to  remove  the  unseemly 
stain,  and  by  impressing  upon  him,  by  means  of  a good,  sound  whip- 
ping, the  evils  and  sorrows  of  undue  procrastination. 

The  unrepentant  malefactor  was,  however,  treated  to  a very  differ- 
ent sort  of  punishment.  Laurens,  for  instance,  was  known  to  have 
commanded  his  overseer  to  see  to  it  that  a slave  who  had  been  too  per- 
sistent in  his  attempted  smuggling  of  rum  to  his  fellow  bondsmen,  was 
run  off  to  the  farthermost  limits  of  the  plantation,  never  to  return 
again,  as  the  master  had  just  reason  to  desire  and  preserve  the  sobriety 
of  the  black  population  of  his  estate. 

Mepkin  Plantation  was  not  just  an  ordinary  link  in  the  fast- 
growing chain  of  picturesque  country  estate.  Its  utility  equalled  its 
beauty,  and  made  it  a model  plantation  far  in  advance  of  its  fellows. 

Timothy  Ford,  an  intelligent  visitor  to  Mepkin,  remarked  to  his 
diary  that  Henry  Laurens  “had  a rare  instance  of  method  whereby  his 
plantation  raises  itself  above  those  of  this  Country  in  which  everything 
is  done  immethodically  by  the  round  about  means  of  force  and  labor.” 
These  laudatory  lines  actually  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  kindly 
and  sagacious  master  equipped  his  plantation  with  various  new  labor- 
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saving  devices,  which  not  only  lightened  the  tasks  of  his  slaves,  but  also 
increased  their  efficiency  and  the  plantation’s  resultant  revenue, 

Laurens’  plantations  systematically  increased  in  number  to  include 
Mt.  Tacitus,  Ninety-Six,  Broughton  Island  on  the  Altamaha  River, 
New  Hope  on  the  opposite  bank,  Wright’s  Savannah,  and  Turtle 
River.  Most  of  these  were  located  in  Georgia,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  spite  of  his  wide  purchases  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
Laurens  was  never  moved  to  buy  lands  in  Florida  when  that  State  was 
opened  up  for  development,  although  he  sometimes  advised  friends  to 
do  so. 

The  Georgia  plantations  flourished  like  Mepkin,  and,  in  later  years, 
Laurens  stated  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  American  Revolution, 
which  sorely  ravaged  his  plantations,  he  would  have  cleared  $75,000.00 
a year  on  the  products  of  his  Georgia  estates  alone. 


Laurens,  however,  loved  Mepkin  best  of  all  his  plantations  and 
found  much  happiness  in  his  home,  situated  atop  the  tallest  of  the 
three  hills  overlooking  the  bluff,  its  smooth  green  lawns,  and  the  placid 
river.  His  absences  from  this  estate,  were  almost  without  exception  of 
an  involuntary  nature,  and  when  in  old  age  he  felt  the  necessity  for 
peaceful  retirement  from  the  world,  it  was  to  Mepkin  that  he  turned. 

The  plantation  was  a self-sufficient  little  world.  It  grew  its  own 
corn,  peas  and  potatoes,  and  furnished  its  own  meats,  besides  produc- 
ing rice  and  indigo  for  marketing  purposes,  which  were  often  loaded  on 
the  plantation’s  own  little  vessels  to  be  delivered  direct  to  the  con- 
signees, whether  they  happened  to  live  just  up  the  quiet  river,  or  across 
the  turbulent  Atlantic.  (In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  far-sighted  planters  like  Henry  Laurens,  in  forwarding  important 
documents  by  these  small  and  doubtful  craft,  took  pains  to  send  three 
and  sometimes  even  five  copies  by  as  many  different  vessels,  in  order  to 
insure  their  receipt  by  foreign  correspondents.) 

Mepkin’s  climate  was  healthful,  and,  because  of  its  fortunate  loca 
tion  on  the  steep  river  bluff,  it  was  pleasant  enough  even  in  the  sum- 
mertime for  Laurens  to  remain  behind  long  after  the  womenfolk  had 
returned  to  town,  “for  fashion’s  sake,’’  as  he  lightly  remarked.  The 
semi-tropical  abundance  of  mosquitoes  and  rattlesnakes,  common  to 
the  plantations,  would,  however,  have  been  sufficient  motive  for  any 
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less  courageous  person  than  Henry  Laurens  to  forsake  the  neighbor- 
hood until  the  arrival  of  cooler  fall  weather,  and  greater  safety. 

Partings — Henry  Laurens’  happy  existence  was  rudely  shaken  by  a 
touch  of  chill  realism.  On  May  22,  1770,  Eleanor,  his  wife  and  devoted 
companion,  succumbed  to  a sadly  protracted  illness,  which  followed  the 
birth  of  another  daughter  only  a month  before.  The  husband  was 
numbed  by  grief.  His  spirits  broken,  he  felt  his  senses  gradually  slip- 
ping into  “a  strange  and  unaccountable  languor.”  With  admirable 
fortitude,  however,  this  orthodox  Episcopalian  clung  to  the  tenets  of 
his  simple  faith.  “My  religion  is  not  ostentatious,”  he  once  wrote  his 
daughter  Martha,  “nor  more  conspicuous  in  externals  than  is  consistent 
with  the  precepts  of  our  great  Master.” 

With  resignation  he  came  to  accept  his  loss  as  an  unquestionable 
act  of  God,  and  gratefully  absorbed  the  blessed  consolations  afforded  by 
his  vital  faith.  It  was  only  through  great  effort,  however,  that  he 
finally  succeeded  in  wresting  his  mind  from  its  enveloping  torpor.  He 
was  not  long  in  realizing  the  need  for  action  of  some  sort,  with  which 
he  might  divert  the  focus  of  his  attention  from  his  overwhelming  grief, 
and  after  brief  consideration,  he  suddenly  decided  to  go  abroad. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was,  therefore,  twofold:  First,  as  a 

means  of  forgetting;  and,  secondly,  with  the  object  of  supervising  the 
training  of  his  three  young  sons.  The  Colonies,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  offered  scant  educational  facilities,  and  it  had  been 
Laurens’  ambition  for  years  to  give  his  children  the  advantages  of  a 
European  education,  although  he  never  failed  to  lament  the  fact  that 
he  must  send  his  offspring  abroad  to  learn  their  A B C’s,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  encourage  the  growth  of  educational  institutions  at  home. 
The  opportunity  having  arrived,  he  retired  from  all  active  business  and 
traveled  to  London  with  his  children,  where  he  made  his  home  until 
1774- 


During  his  absence  from  America,  a strange  and  crescent  unrest 
had  spread  through  the  Colonies,  the  occasion  for  the  disturbance  being 
the  general  dissatisfaction  over  the  autocratic  and  unreasoning  behavior 
of  the  Crown’s  officers  in  the  conduct  of  their  “duties.” 

Laurens,  informed  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  his  native  Caro- 
lina, strongly  suspected  that  war  with  its  accompanying  atrocities  was 
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at  hand,  and,  always,  the  ardent  patriot  and  enthusiastic  promoter  of 
the  ideals  of  individual  rights  in  their  most  advanced  form,  he  felt  that 
his  country’s  needs  must  indeed  be  served  before  his  own.  Accordingly, 
he  boarded  ship,  without  further  hesitation,  for  America,  arriving  there 
in  December  of  the  year  1774.  Upon  his  return  to  Charlestown,  Lau- 
rens’ noteworthy  and  vigorous  career  as  a national  character  began. 

The  Patriot  and  Desertion  of  Mepkin — Despising  mob  violence, 
and  desiring  to  maintain  peace  at  any  cost,  Laurens  was  one  of  thirty- 
eight  representative  Americans  who  petitioned  Parliament  against  the 
passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  When,  however,  the  impossibility  of 
peace  became  apparent,  he  then  joined  forces  with  fellow-Charlestonians 
in  preparation  for  the  “impending  struggle.”  Personal  affairs,  family 
and  business  interests  were  relegated  to  the  background,  in  an  absolute 
devotion  to  the  cause.  His  ardent  patriotism  and  valuable  qualities  as 
a leader,  moreover,  did  not  go  unacknowledged,  and  his  political  life 
was  noteworthy  for  the  multitude  of  important  offices  to  which  he  was 
either  elected  or  appointed. 

As  President  of  the  Council  of  Safety  for  South  Carolina,  it  became 
his  duty  to  see  that  the  citizenship  was  in  a state  of  armed  prepared- 
ness. Then,  shortly  after  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
1776,  Laurens  was  made  delegate  from  South  Carolina  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

The  following  year,  moreover,  he  served  as  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Continental  Congress,  and,  in  1778,  was  appointed  by  that  body  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  and  instructed  to  proceed  to  the 
Netherlands  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  secret  negotiations  for  an 
important  commercial  treaty.  In  spite  of  his  official  capacity,  Laurens 
had  much  difficulty  securing  a passage  to  the  low  countries.  Congress, 
however,  finally  placed  at  his  disposal  their  inappropriately  named 
“Mercury,”  a sixty-two  ton  brigantine,  boasting  a crew  of  fourteen 
brave  men. 

The  voyage  proved  disastrous.  After  a five-hour  chase,  the  slow- 
gaited  “Mercury”  was  captured  by  an  English  ship,  “The  Vestal,”  off 
the  Newfoundland  Banks,  and  her  now  famous  passenger  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  his  papers  seized,  by  officers  of  the  Crown.  Laurens, 
however,  had  successfuly  destroyed  all  documents  of  value  prior  to  the 
capture,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Van  Berkel  Treaty,  whose 
significance  he  had  underestimated. 
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The  paper  was  immediately  hailed  by  England  as  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  Minister’s  immediate  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  for  a long-awaited  declaration  of  war  with  the  Netherlands.  Lau- 
rens, already  an  ill  man,  was  confined  in  the  ominous  Tower  for  about 
fifteen  months,  during  which  time,  in  spite  of  great  physical  suffering 
and  insufficient  exercise,  he  was  denied  even  the  comforts  of  medical 
attention. 

Upon  his  release,  secured  late  in  1781,  only  after  arduous  interces- 
sion with  the  Crown  on  the  part  of  such  famous  men  as  Edmund  Burke 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  Laurens  was  indeed  a broken  man.  “Fifteen 
months’  close  confinement,”  he  wrote,  “has  shivered  one  of  the  best 
constitutions  in  the  world,  and  made  of  me  an  old  man.”  The  greatest 
sacrifice,  nevertheless,  was  yet  to  be  demanded  of  this  indefatigable 
patriot.  His  neglected  and  war-ravaged  plantations,  his  ruined  town 
house,  and  his  pain-racked  body  had  all  been  forgotten  in  his  anxiety  to 
serve  his  country  in  the  time  of  her  distress. 

In  August  of  1782,  however,  his  dearest  possession  was  taken  from 
him  when  his  beloved  and  gallant  son  John,  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  forces,  and  confidential  secretary  to  the  great  Washing- 
ton, was  killed  on  the  field  of  action. 

Mepkin  Again,  and  Peace — Henry  Laurens’  firm  belief  in  the 
future  remained  unshattered  by  his  rapidly  changing  fortunes.  Con- 
tinued offers  of  positions  of  honor  were  steadfastly  refused,  but  such 
tokens  of  respect  and  admiration,  as  the  naming  of  a county  in  his 
honor,  were  deeply  appreciated  by  the  aging  man. 

With  his  few  remaining  children,  he  quietly  retired  to  Mepkin,  his 
favorite  plantation,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  a constant  effort  to 
recoup  his  vanished  wealth. 

While  Laurens  lived  in  an  overseer’s  house,  which  had  by  some 
stroke  of  fortune  escaped  the  war’s  wholesale  destruction,  a new  man- 
sion was  raised  over  the  ashes  of  the  first  manor  house.  After  moving 
into  his  beautiful  new  dwelling,  for  which  he  had  imported  marble 
mantlepieces  and  other  objects  of  great  value  from  European  markets, 
Laurens  settled  down  to  a life  of  calm  security  amidst  the  lovely  and 
familiar  surroundings  of  his  Cooper  River  Plantation.  The  master 
was  content,  even  in  the  face  of  his  enormous  losses.  “My  lands  will 
maintain  me  and  I am  free  from  debt,”  he  wrote.  The  majority  of  his 
slaves  had  remained  faithful  to  him,  even  during  the  turbulent  days  of 
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the  war,  when  many  plantation  owners  had  watched  helplessly  as  their 
bondsmen  disappeared  in  the  wake  of  the  Red  Coats. 

Many  plantations,  moreover,  had  been  utterly  ruined,  whereas  Lau- 
rens was  able,  at  great  expense,  to  restore  his  beloved  Mepkin  to  a 
semblance  of  the  pre-war  estate. 

The  months  following  the  Revolution  brought  with  them  the  hor- 
rors of  the  stay-laws,  the  paper  money  craze,  and  threats  of  actual 
starvation.  Laurens  often  found  himself  reduced  to  a few  cents  in 
cash,  but  his  plantations  were  still  able  to  supply  the  necessary  food- 
stuffs, and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  cut  his  own  supplies 
to  a minimum  in  order  to  help  his  fellow-planters  feed  their  starving 
slaves. 

Thus,  this  man  of  rigid  business  principles,  accustomed  in  normal 
times  to  demand  of  his  overseers  an  accounting  for  every  bushel  of 
corn,  unhesitatingly  and  unselfishly  deprived  himself  in  assisting  others 
known  to  be  in  far  greater  distress. 


The  end  to  this  active  and  notable  career  was  characterized  by  a 
profound  peace,  quite  in  keeping  with  Henry  Laurens’  wishes.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  December,  1792,  surrounded  by  his  devoted  family 
and  sorrowing  slaves,  whose  love  for  their  master  had  been  unwaver- 
ing. In  accordance  with  his  will,  a mighty  funeral  pyre  was  erected  on 
the  crest  of  Mepkin’s  southernmost  hillock,  and  his  noble,  tired  body, 
like  that  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Troy,  was  surrendered  to  the  rampant 
flames. 
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The  Strangest  Story  Book 

By  Arthemise  Goertz,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

IKE  some  rare,  forgotten  volume,  covered  with  the  dust  of 
two  centuries,  the  aged  St.  Louis  Cemetery  lies  moldering 
in  that  city  of  a thousand  stories,  old  New  Orleans.  Its 
high,  grayish-white  walls,  overgrown  with  lichen,  suggest 
the  mildewed  covers  of  a long-neglected  book,  in  the  writing  of  which 
Death  has  collaborated  with  Life,  and  Time  has  drawn  the  illustra- 
tions with  unsparing  hand.  It  is  the  strangest  of  all  story  books. 

A tall,  iron-barred  gate  on  Basin  Street,  near  Conti,  swings  back 
on  rasping  hinges,  revealing  the  preface  to  tales  distinctive  of  every 
phase  of  human  experience,  and  no  less  wonderful  because  they  are 
true.  To  right  and  left  lie  narrow  aisles  honeycombed  with  three- 
tiered vaults,  or  “ovens,”  as  they  are  termed  in  local  parlance.  These 
“ovens,”  built  into  the  very  walls,  the  lowest  tier  all  but  interred  itself, 
so  far  has  it  sunken  into  the  marshy  earth,  form  a square  enclosure 
about  white-faced  tombs,  over  which  legions  of  green  and  bronze 
lizards  flash  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 

When  Le  Blond  de  la  Tour,  under  Bienville’s  supervision,  first 
made  the  plans  for  the  city  in  1718,  this  space,  the  area  of  one  city 
block,  was  considered  adequate  for  burial  purposes;  but  as  years 
passed,  it  became  necessary  to  draft  additional  sections  of  swamp  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  into  the  mournful  duty  of  housing  the  dead. 
Today,  to  browse  through  the  tortuous  alleys  of  the  old  St.  Louis 
Cemetery  on  Basin  Street,  and  its  sequels  lying  in  the  rear  along  Clai- 
borne Avenue,  is  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  the  years  even  to  the  days  of 
Louis  XV,  and  to  move  among  people  of  every  race,  nationality  and 
occupation.  Soldiers  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  the  War  of  1812, 
of  the  Civil  War;  royalty  and  slaves;  priests  and  pirates;  lawyers  and 
historians;  belles  and  beaux;  philanthropists  and  duellists;  governors 
and  gamesters;  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo  and  the  blacks  from 
whom  they  fled,  lie  side  by  side.  Was  there  ever  such  an  appealing 
and  comprehensive  table  of  contents ! 

Individual  taste  must  decide  to  which  of  these  characters  belongs 
the  most  interesting  story,  but  those  who  have  a penchant  for  tales  of 
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ENGRAVED  SCROLL,  IS  THE  RESTING  PLACE 
OF  HIS  GRANDSON,  CHARLES  GAYARRE,  EMI- 
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black  magic  should  stop  with  Aunt  Rhine  at  the  spot  where  the  fingers 
of  the  afternoon  sun  point  curiously  to  the  tomb  of  Marie  Laveau, 
Queen  of  the  Voudous.  Aunt  Rhine,  a withered,  black,  and  shrunken- 
lipped crone,  deaf  and  lame  with  age,  can  be  found  at  some  houf  or 
other  almost  every  day,  praying  at  this  unique  shrine. 

Tin  flower  pots,  painted  green  and  upheld  in  brackets  protruding 
from  the  upper  section  of  the  tomb,  extend  like  the  cupped  hands  of 
beggars  pleading  for  alms,  and  indeed  with  consistent  success,  for  never 
a day  passes  without  some  small  coin  clinking  its  way  into  those  tin- 
plated palms.  The  tinkling  noise  awakens  Marie,  slumbering  within, 
who  listens  to  the  prayer  of  her  devotee  whispering  close  against  the 
marble  barrier.  At  the  base  of  the  tomb  are  heaped  in  a confused 
pile,  bananas,  oranges,  bits  of  cake,  bread,  pecans,  and  even  coffee 
and  tea ! 

You  pray  fer  her,  an’  she  pray  fer  you; 

You  give  ’er  dem  t’ings,  an’  yo’  wish  come  true. 

Aunt  Rhine  puts  mystery  to  rout  with  the  sing-song  creed  current 
among  the  negroes  in  whose  veins  still  flows  the  superstitious  blood  of 
their  grandmother,  tho  Marie  herself  has  lain  dead  these  many  years. 

The  story  is  told  of  one  Mamzelle  Dede,  a beautiful  quadroon 
girl,  who  on  opening  her  door  one  morning,  was  terrified  to  behold  a 
“gris-gris”  deposited  on  her  doorstep.  I'hat  “gris-gris,”  the  most 
deadly  of  all  Voudou  charms,  was  in  reality  only  a little  red  bag  con- 
taining powdered  brick,  yellow  ochre,  and  cayenne  pepper,  but  to  poor 
Dede  it  meant  doom  of  the  direst  nature. 

“Appe  voudou  moin ! Appe  voudou  moin  !” 

Rassersby  shrank  from  her  as  she  ran  through  the  streets  wailing 
that  she  had  been  voudoued. 

On  reaching  Marie  Laveau’s  cottage  on  St.  Ann  Street,  Dede 
panted  into  the  ears  of  the  Black  Queen  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
her.  Could  the  good  mother  of  all  the  afflicted — would  she  furnish  poor 
Dede  with  a counter  charm  ? Marie  Laveau  would  see.  The  gris-gris 
of  the  red  bag  was  powerful,  but — she  would  see  what  could  be  done. 

Dede  held  her  breath  while  the  Black  Queen  searched  through  her 
mysterious  little  chest  of  drawers.  Yes!  There  was  something — a 
little  white  bag  of  powdered  bone,  charcoal,  and  chicken  feathers, 
guaranteed  to  destroy  the  evil  effects  of  the  original.  There  could  be 
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no  doubt  about  the  efficacy  of  the  second  gris-gris,  for  had  not  Marie 
Laveau  herself  manufactured  the  first?  But  of  this  she  said  nothing 
to  Dede. 

Dede  gratefully  received  the  little  white  bag,  having  first,  of  course, 
laid  five  dollars  on  Marie  Laveau’s  table.  But  was  safety  from  mis- 
fortune ever  purchased  so  cheaply?  And  does  not  the  fact  that  Dede 
continued  beautiful,  the  belle  of  the  quadroon  balls,  and  the  favorite 
of  the  white  men  who  attended  them,  growing  rich  and  fat  in  her  old 
age,  prove  the  extent  of  Marie  Laveau’s  magic  power? 

The  anecdotes  that  crowd  about  the  memory  of  this  shrewd  negress 
are  as  numerous  as  were  her  clients  in  her  palmiest  days.  Though  she 
was  unquestionably  an  agent  of  evil  during  her  terrestrial  existence, 
her  surviving  devotees — strange  paradox! — pay  her  the  homage  due 
a saint,  representing  her  among  the  heavenly  powers  as  interceding  in 
behalf  of  all  who  place  offerings  before  her  grave.  “You  give  ’er  dem 
t’ings,  an’  yo’  wish  come  true.”  Who  dares  deny  it,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  wishes  that  are  declared  to  have  been  granted  through  her  influence? 

In  those  days,  Marie  Laveau  was  not  the  only  conspicuous  and 
well-known  person  who  walked  the  narrow  streets  of  old  New  Orleans. 
There  was  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  silver-haired,  fair-faced,  petite,  cheer- 
ful despite  a lifetime  of  tribulation.  Who  would  have  supposed,  from 
her  nonchalant  air  and  smiling  aspect,  that  the  expectations  of  a million 
fluttered  about  her  heart-strings  ? But  so  it  was  1 

A simple  tablet  on  her  tomb, 

Myra  Clark  Gaines 
Daughter  of 

Daniel  Clark  and  Zulime  Carriere 
Died  January  9,  1885 
Aged  78  Years 
Rest  in  Peace 

Erected  by  Her  Loving  Godchild, 

Myra  Clark  Gaines  Mazerat 

even  today  reiterates  the  claim  of  the  redoubtable  Myra,  maintained 
by  her  before  hundreds  of  judges  throughout  forty-eight  years  of  liti- 
gation, that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Clark  and  Zulime  Carriere, 
his  lawful  wife,  and  the  vault  of  Daniel  Clark  near  it  brings  together  in 
death  two  people,  who,  though  bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of 
human  kinship,  did  not  know  each  other  in  life. 
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More  than  a century  ago,  there  lived,  facing  the  Place  D’Armes 
(which  today  is  Jackson  Square),  where  the  Pontalba  Buildings  now 
stand,  a confectioner  by  the  name  of  Geronimo  De  Grange.  He  was  an 
ugly  man,  but  seemed  to  have  a strange  fascination  over  women.  He 
had  won  for  wife  the  beautiful  Zulime  Carriere,  half  Provencal,  half 
Gypsy,  who  assisted  him  in  minding  the  shop.  Among  his  patrons 
were  all  the  most  promising  young  men  of  the  city,  Clark,  a Creolized 
young  Irishman,  being  a great  frequenter  of  the  place  and  a confessed 
admirer  of  Madame  Zulime. 

There  came  a day  when  Madame  Zulime  could  listen  without  a 
blush  of  disloyalty  to  the  compliments  that  were  handed  her  over  the 
counter  with  the  coin  in  payment  for  her  “callas  tout  chauds”  and  ten- 
der “brioches,”  for  she  had  discovered,  through  one  Gardette,  that 
De  Grange  was  previously  married,  and  his  wife  still  living.  There 
promptly  followed  a charge  of  bigamy,  the  arrest  of  De  Grange,  his 
imprisonment,  escape,  and  flight,  leaving  Clark,  then  the  rising  political 
star  of  Louisiana,  free  access  to  the  heart  of  Zulime,  more  beautiful 
than  ever  in  misfortune.  The  outcome  was  that  they  eloped  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  they  were  secretly  married. 

But  the  demands  of  Clark’s  career  were  exacting,  and  if  he  were  to 
be  elected  to  Congress,  as  was  his  ambition,  it  must  not  be  known  that 
there  was  a Zulime,  or  a little  Myra,  the  flower  of  this  strange  connec- 
tion. Poor  Zulime  did  not  quite  understand  what  it  was  all  about; 
she  only  knew  that  it  was  to  Clark’s  best  interests  that  he  return  South, 
and  that  she  give  up  her  little  girl  to  a friend  of  his,  a Mr.  Horatio 
Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  who  would  rear  her  as  his  own  daughter. 
After  Clark’s  position  was  secure,  after  he  was  rich  and  famous,  he 
could  then  afford  to  came  back  for  them  both. 

Are  such  promises  ever  kept?  After  Clark  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1806,  his  prominence,  his  reputed  wealth,  his  official  station,  and  his 
being,  apparently,  unattached,  made  him  an  extremely  eligible  “parti 
en  marriage”  in  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  Washington  society,  and 
poor  little  Zulime  was  soon  forgotten.  She  did  not  believe  it  when 
she  heard  that  Clark  was  to  marry  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Miss 
Caton,  and  on  appealing  to  him  direct  for  the  truth,  received  an  answer 
from  his  lawyer,  to  the  effect  that  his  former  marriage  was  null  and 
void,  as  no  marriage  could  be  established  among  strangers  whose 
language  she  did  not  speak.  Broken-hearted,  she  in  time  consented  to 
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marry  Dr.  Gardette,  the  witness  who  proved  the  bigamous  conduct  of 
De  Grange,  and  whose  gallant  sympathy  for  her  misfortunes  had 
ripened  into  respect  and  love.  As  for  Miss  Caton,  she  yielded  to  the 
lure  of  an  English  title,  and  declined  the  proffered  honor  of  Clark’s 
hand,  to  become  the  Duchess  of  Leeds. 

Years  passed,  and  Myra  Clark,  or  Myra  Davis,  as  she  was  then 
known,  was  a lovely  young  woman  of  eighteen,  the  bride  of  William 
Wallace  Whitney,  son  of  the  Governor  of  Connecticut.  Meanwhile, 
Daniel  Clark  had  died  a sickened  and  disheartened  old  man  in  his 
lonely  home  on  Bayou  St.  John.  He  had,  however,  on  his  deathbead, 
instructed  his  colored  servant,  Lubin,  about  the  little  black  trunk  con- 
taining his  will,  the  terms  of  which,  making  Myra  his  sole  heir,  were 
known  only  to  Mrs.  Harper  and  the  Chevalier  de  la  Croix,  his  two 
devoted  friends. 

When  Davis  received,  through  the  Chevalier  de  la  Croix,  the  news 
of  his  old  friend’s  demise,  and  of  the  will  in  favor  of  Myra,  he  called 
the  young  Whitneys  together,  and  informed  them  both  of  the  romance 
of  Myra’s  birth  and  lineage.  Of  course,  they  came  to  New  Orleans 
at  once,  little  thinking  that  what  they  considered  their  good  fortune 
was  but  disaster  in  disguise,  for  meanwhile  the  will  in  Myra’s  favor 
had  in  some  unaccountable  way  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  the  will  of 
i8i  I substituted,  under  which  the  property  of  the  succession  was  sold 
at  prices  so  reduced  that  it  resulted  in  making  the  estate  insolvent. 

Then  began  the  litigation  which  excited  the  antagonism  of  the  most 
influential  and  powerful  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  Whitney,  poor  fel- 
low, a lawyer  himself,  was  imprisoned  for  costs  of  court,  contracted  the 
yellow  fever  and  died,  leaving  Myra  a widow  with  two  children  of  ten- 
der years.  Friendless,  without  means  in  the  midst  of  an  inimical  com- 
munity, she  pursued  the  legal  contest  alone. 

Her  darkest  day  came  when  one  of  her  little  girls  lay  stricken  with 
scarlet  fever  and  her  landlord  threatened  to  eject  her  from  her  lodgings 
at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Carondelet  streets,  where  a department 
store  now  stands,  because  her  board  bill  was  due  and  unpaid.  But  just 
at  this  critical  moment,  as  in  the  best  of  stories,  a knock  was  heard  on 
the  door,  which,  being  opened,  revealed  the  gallant  and  chivalric  figure 
of  General  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  commander  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf  stationed  at  New  Orleans. 
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THE  TENEMENTS  OP  THE  DEAD  ARE  THESE  OVENS,  OVERGPIOWN  WITH  VINE 
AND  FERN.  THE  DEAD  IN  THE  LOWEST  TIER  ARE  TWICE  INTERRED,  SINCE 
THE  VAULTS  THEMSELVES  ARE  HALF  BURIED  IN  THE  MARSHY  SOIL 


AN  AISLE  OF  "OVENS,”  DECORATED  FOR  ALL  SAINTS'  DAY.  THE  HOOKS  ABOVE 
THE  IRON  GRILL  ARE  INTENDED  FOR  WREATHS  OF  IMMORTELLES.  UNMARKED 
"OVENS”  BEAR  THE  SIGN  OP  A CROSS,  RUDELY  ENGRAVED  WITH  THE  SEX- 
TON'S TROWEL.  THE  "OVEN”  IN  THE  CENTER  OP  THE  TOPMOST  TIER,  BEFORE 
WHICH  STANDS  A NEGLECTED  VASE,  IS  ONE  OF  THESE 
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“As  an  old  friend  of  your  father,  Daniel  Clark,  I have  called, 
madam,”  he  said,  “to  offer  you  the  assistance  of  my  purse  and  sword. 
They  are  both  at  your  service.” 

The  little  widow  regarded  this  timely  intervention  as  the  direct 
interposition  of  a benign  providence  watching  over  her.  The  large 
fortune  of  General  Gaines  was  unstintingly  expended  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  cause,  and  after  this  second  happy  marriage,  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  and  the  death  of  the  General,  again  a widow,  she  continued 
the  litigation,  sometimes  herself  pleading  her  case  when  the  best  of 
lawyers  lost  hope. 

Finally  the  lost  last  will  of  1813  was  probated  by  oral  proof  of  Its 
contents.  The  witnesses,  Mrs.  Harper  and  the  Chevalier  de  la  Croix, 
were  then  living  in  extreme  old  age.  The  Chevalier,  blind  and  infirm, 
was  led  Into  court  by  his  son,  and  although  he  knew  that  the  probating 
of  the  will  would  render  null  and  void  the  title  to  nearly  all  the  prop- 
erty he  had,  nevertheless,  like  a true  knight,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
testify  to  the  existence  of  such  a document  and  its  contents  shortly 
before  the  death  of  his  friend,  Clark.  From  this  time  on,  Mrs.  Gaines’ 
ultimate  triumph  was  assured.  The  will  of  1811  was  consequently 
annulled,  all  titles  thereunder  rendered  fatally  defective,  and  the  pos- 
sessors adjudged  to  account  for  rents  and  revenues.  Thus  ends  the  most 
celebrated  suit  ever  recorded  in  the  judicial  annals  of  the  country. 

Jean  Etienne  de  Bore’s  Is  another  tomb  which  recalls  the  story  of 
a large  fortune,  which  in  this  instance  is  not  so  Important  on  account 
of  the  sum  of  money  involved  as  because  It  concerns  the  fortune  of  the 
entire  State  of  Louisiana.  A modest  two-storied  tomb  inscribed  in 
brief  French,  gives  no  hint  of  the  romantic  story  enclosed  there  with 
the  dust  of  this  enterprising  Louisiana  planter. 

Id  Repose 

Jean  Etienne  de  Bore 
Ne  le  27  Decembre,  1741 
Marie  le  20  Octubre,  1771 

is  all  it  says. 

The  de  Bore  plantation,  with  its  avenue  of  pecan  trees  that  led 
from  the  highroad.  Its  deep  moat,  edged  on  the  farther  side  by  an 
impenetrable  hedge  of  Yucca,  or  “Spanish  Bayonet,”  and  behind  this, 
its  great  grass-covered  rampart,  lay  six  miles  above  the  city,  just  north 
of  where  Audubon  Park  now  Is.  Year  after  year,  the  indigo  crop  had 
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failed,  thanks  to  the  ravages  of  an  insidious  weevil,  which  in  a single 
night  would  destroy  the  patient  labor  of  months.  Something  had  to 
be  done,  or  the  impoverished  planters  would  have  ended  by  starving. 

One  evening  de  Bore  came  back  from  his  fields  with  a haggard  look 
in  his  eyes.  He  found  Mrs.  de  Bore  seated,  as  usual,  beside  her  especial 
table,  imported  from  France,  with  its  white  marble  top  encircled  by  a 
diminutive  copper  railing.  On  the  table  were  her  workbasket  and  a 
beautiful  Louis  XV  snuff  box.  He  told  her  of  the  loss  of  the  latest 
crop,  and  ended  by  declaring,  with  sudden  determination,  “I’m  going 
to  try  sugar  cane  !’’ 

Mrs.  de  Bore,  a Des  Trehans,  daughter  of  the  Royal  Treasurer  and 
a pupil  of  St.  Cyr,  so  graceful  that  old  beaux  of  her  day  used  to  say  that 
it  was  worth  a fifty  mile  journey  merely  to  see  her  take  a pinch  of  snuff, 
threw  up  her  little  jeweled  hands  in  horror. 

“But,  mon  ami,  surely  you  have  not  fogotten  that  the  good  Jesuits 
have  been  trying  to  make  sugar  from  cane  since  ’51.  You  know  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  getting  only  syrup,  or  at  best  a sugar  that  is  so 
soft  that  it  melts  in  transportation.  As  for  me,  I do  not  believe  that 
syrup  from  cane  grown  in  Louisiana  soil  can  granulate!” 

All  evening  the  cautious  little  lady  argued  with  him.  She  reminded 
him  that  he  was  hazarding  on  the  cast  of  a die  all  that  remained  to 
them  of  their  means  of  existence,  and  if  he  failed,  as  was  probable,  he 
would  reduce  his  family  to  hopeless  poverty.  She  reminded  him  that 
he  was  over  fifty,  of  an  age  when  fate  was  not  to  be  tempted  with 
doubtful  speculations;  but  de  Bore  remained  obdurate. 

Seeing  that  he  was  resolved,  with  commendable  loyalty,  Mrs.  de 
Bore  sold  even  her  jewels  to  swell  the  capital  for  the  enterprise.  In 
1794,  de  Bore  went  to  two  Spaniards,  Mendez  & Solis,  and  bought  a 
quantity  of  seed.  He  prepared  his  mill,  planted,  and  engaged  two 
Cuban  sugar-makers  to  conduct  the  “roulaison.”  Never  was  a crop 
watched  with  more  interest.  Gloomy  predictions  were  afloat  about  the 
man  who  would  not  profit  by  the  examples  of  others,  and  on  the  day 
when  the  grinding  of  the  cane  was  begun,  a large  number  of  friends  and 
other  citizens  gathered  about  the  sugar  house  to  be  present  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  experiment. 

A hundred  strained  faces  peered  into  the  kettles  of  boiling  black 
juice,  turning  their  eyes  from  the  bubbling  liquid  to  the  impassive  fea- 
tures of  the  swarthy  Cubans,  with  the  anxious  look  of  players  looking 
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from  the  cards  to  the  dealer  at  a rouge-et-noir  table.  Would  the  syrup 
granulate?  Would  it  turn  into  sugar?  The  future  of  thousands  hung 
on  the  question.  The  Cubans  tested.  “Not.”  “Not.”  The  silence  of 
death  spread  over  the  crowd,  each  one  holding  his  breath,  feeling  that 
ruin  was  upon  all.  Suddenly  one  of  the  Cubans  threw  up  his  black 
hairy  arms. 

“It  granulates!”  he  shouted. 

Inside  and  outside  the  sugar  house  could  be  heard  the  wonderful 
tiding  flying  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  dying  in  the  distance.  “It 
granulates!”  Each  one  of  the  bystanders  pressed  forward  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  when  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt,  there 
came  a shout  of  joy,  and  all  flocked  about  de  Bore,  overwhelming  him 
with  congratulations  and  embracing  the  man  whom  they  called  their 
saviour,  the  saviour  of  Louisiana  ! 

But  for  a tale  of  adventure,  of  war,  and  of  piracy,  and  the  most 
amazing  and  romantic  denouement  ever  consummated,  the  career  of 
Doninique  You,  alias  Jeannot,  the  Corsair  of  the  Gulf,  the  terror  of 
the  Caribbean,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  A few  steps  down  the  central 
walk  of  the  middle  square  along  Claiborne  Avenue,  on  the  righthand 
side,  stands  the  low,  stuccoed  tomb  of  this  colorful  character.  The 
tablet  bears  his  name  surmounted  by  the  emblem  of  Free  Masonry,  and 
the  epitaph  below  proclaims  him,  in  fading  French  verse  taken  from 
Voltaire’s  “La  Henriade,”  “an  intrepid  hero  of  a hundred  battles  on 
land  and  sea,  who  could  have  viewed,  without  trembling,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.” 

Dominique  You’s  life  was  a series  of  daring  deeds.  He  was  born 
in  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  little  town  of  Port-au-Prince. 
His  was  not  a temperament  to  render  him  content  to  live  and  die  in 
obscurity.  He  was  but  in  his  twenties  when  the  news  of  the  French 
Revolution  made  him  restless  to  join  the  fray,  and  finding  his  way  to 
France,  he  took  part  in  several  engagements  that  preceded  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Consulate. 

The  edge  of  Capitaine  Dominique’s  life  was  just  growing  distaste- 
fully dull  when  no  less  a personage  than  Napoleon’s  brother-in-law, 
Leclerc,  sent  for  him. 

“I  hear  you  are  an  expert  artillerist,”  Leclerc  said.  “ I want  you 
to  accompany  me  on  my  expedition  to  Hayti.” 
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Nothing  could  have  suited  You  better,  and  in  1802,  a young  man 
of  twenty-seven,  he  started  back  to  the  Indies,  eager  for  the  thrill  of 
danger  and  the  smoke  of  battle. 

The  expedition,  however,  was  defeated,  and  after  the  return  of 
the  discomfited  army  to  France,  You  engaged  for  some  time  in  priva- 
teering. Finding  this  occupation  unprofitable  and  expensive,  and  hear- 
ing of  the  notorious  Lafitte  brothers,  whose  piracies  in  the  Gulf  were 
the  subject  of  every  conversation,  he  set  out  for  New  Orleans.  Hand- 
some Jean  Lafitte  saw  in  Dominique  You  a man  after  his  own  heart, 
and  adopted  him  at  once  into  the  fold,  where,  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  confreres.  You  did  excellent  work,  notably  in  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  introduction  of  contraband  goods, 
unlawfully  obtained. 

Then  came  the  War  of  1812,  and,  of  course,  as  long  as  there  was  a 
war  to  be  fought,  Capitaine  Dominique  was  not  satisfied  with  the  child- 
ish game  of  playing  hide-and-seek  with  revenue  officers.  He  offered  his 
services  to  General  Jackson,  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  Jackson’s  gen- 
eral orders  of  the  21st  of  January,  1815,  after  the  victorious  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  give  the  sequel: 

Captains  Dominique  and  Beluche,  lately  commanding  privateers  at 
Barataria,  with  part  of  their  former  crews  ....  were  stationed  at 
batteries  Nos.  3 and  4.  The  General  cannot  avoid  giving  his  warm 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  have  uniformly 
conducted  themselves  while  under  his  command,  and  the  gallantry 
with  which  they  redeemed  the  pledge  they  gave  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  to  defend  the  country. 

After  this,  as  if  reluctant  to  wither  the  laurels  he  had  won,  Capi- 
taine Dominique  settled  down  to  quiet  life  in  an  unpretentious  little 
house  at  the  corner  of  Mandeville  and  Love  streets,  and — became  a 
leader  in  ward  politics!  When,  seven  years  after  his  victory.  General 
Jackson  visited  New  Orleans,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  call  on  his 
old  friend  Dominique,  who  entertained  him  at  breakfast.  The  old 
hero  declared  this  was  the  most  enjoyable  incident  of  his  visit. 

Never  had  there  been  such  impressive  funeral  ceremonies  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  as  when  Dominique  You  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five, 
in  1830.  The  Legion,  a model  military  organization  of  uniformed 
companies,  followed  him  to  his  last  resting  place,  making  an  imposing 
pageant.  Every  bank  and  business  house  was  closed,  the  flags  of  the 
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shipping  and  public  buildings,  even  those  of  the  foreign  consuls,  were 
displayed  at  half  mast,  while  the  salvos  of  the  Orleans  Artillery,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders,  rang  out  a last  requiem  over 
his  memory. 

Only  on  one  other  occasion  did  the  city  publicly  display  so  much 
sentiment  on  the  death  of  one  of  her  people.  This  was  In  the  case  of 
good  Padre  Antonio  de  Sedella,  a holy  friar,  who,  for  fifty  years  had 
been  the  spiritual  guide  of  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white  alike,  and 
whose  history  Is  recalled  by  the  Tomb  of  the  Priests,  where  rest  his 
sainted  remains. 

Padre  Antonio  was  not  always  beloved  in  New  Orleans.  He  came, 
In  fact,  on  a singularly  unpleasant  mission,  which  was  no  less  than  to 
introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  It  was  in  1789  that  he  arrived,  when 
the  just,  humane,  and  fearless  Don  Estevan  MIro  was  Governor  of 
Louisiana.  Padre  Antonio  called  on  the  Governor  at  once,  exhibiting 
his  papers,  and  asked  that  troops  be  placed  at  his  disposal  whenever 
they  should  be  needed  to  effect  the  arrest  of  heretics.  Don  Estevan 
assured  him,  with  a strange  smile  which  nevertheless  delighted  the  good 
father,  that  he  would  gladly  let  him  have  all  the  soldiers  he  required. 

A few  nights  later,  shortly  after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  Padre  Antonio 
heard  the  heavy  tramp  of  armed  men  booming  along  the  convent  cor- 
ridor. Then  came  the  bang  of  the  musket  against  the  entrance  to  his 
cell,  and  throwing  open  the  door,  he  beheld  a file  of  Spanish  soldiers, 
attired  in  flashing  uniforms.  Surprised,  yet  pleased  to  think  that  the 
Governor  had  been  so  prompt  to  assist  him  in  his  holy  office,  “I  thank 
you,  my  friends,”  he  said,  “and  His  Excellency,  for  the  promptitude  of 
this  compliance  with  my  request ; but  I have  no  need  of  your  services 
at  the  moment.  You  can  return,  with  the  blessing  of  God.  I shall 
warn  you  in  time  when  you  are  wanted.” 

“That  is  all  very  fine,”  grimly  replied  the  swarthy,  heavlly- 
moustached  officer  In  charge,  “but  the  fact  is,  father,  that  we  want  you, 
and  that  right  speedily.” 

“What!”  Padre  Antonio  exclaimed,  stupefied.  “Will  you  dare  lay 
hands  on  a commissioner  of  the  Inquisition?” 

“I  dare  obey  orders,”  replied  the  officer. 

And  to  Padre  Antonio’s  utter  amazement,  they  hurried  him  down 
to  the  levee,  disregarding  his  threats  and  remonstrances,  put  him  on 
board  a Spanish  vessel,  and  shipped  him  direct  to  Cadiz. 
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Some  years  later,  when  Louisiana  was  again  under  French  domina- 
tion, Padre  Antonio  returned  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  and 
was  thenceforward  known  as  “Pere  Antoine.”  He  built  himself  a 
hermitage  in  the  rear  of  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  where  he  could  be 
found,  good  soul,  day  after  day,  blessing  God  alike  whether  it  rained 
or  froze,  although  his  little  dwelling  was  a hideous  hut  of  planks  and 
boughs,  much  more  uncomfortable  than  a dog  kennel,  and  much  more 
exposed  to  the  weather  than  a cow  shed.  Yet  what  confessions  those 
rude  walls  heard,  for  silk-and-lace  clad  ladies,  as  well  as  beggars  and 
thieves,  came  to  him  there  to  be  shriven.  And,  although  at  his  death 
he  left  nothing,  his  income  must  have  been  enormous,  for  he  never 
appeared  on  the  street  without  that  prodigious  purse,  which  was  as 
much  a part  of  him  as  the  snowy  beard  that  flowed  even  down  to  the 
hempen  girdle  at  his  waist,  and  his  tonsure,  and  cowl,  and  sandaled 
feet.  Whenever  the  children  spied  him  and  that  delightful  purse — 
which  they  must  surely  have  thought  was  that  very  one  of  the  fairy- 
tale, for,  though  being  forever  emptied,  the  glittering  coins  were  never 
missed — they  all  followed  after  him,  like  the  children  of  Hamelin  after 
the  Pied  Piper.  Like  little  fluttering  birds  taking  a dust-bath,  they 
would  squat  down  before  him  in  the  muddy  street  to  beg  his  blessing, 
and  they  never  failed  to  demand  that  a lagniappe,  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  coin,  be  thrown  in.  It  is  very  likely  that  those  worldly  little 
hearts  beat  faster  for  the  lagniappe  than  for  the  blessing,  but  the  good 
father  never  refused  either. 

Then  one  day  a terrible  thing  happened.  Pere  Antoine  disap- 
peared ! For  days  the  children  looked  in  vain  for  the  white  beard,  the 
sandaled  feet,  the  brown  Franciscan  habit,  and  the  bag  of  lagniappe. 
There  were  fifteen  babies  to  be  christened,  a dozen  couples  to  be  mar- 
ried, sinners  to  be  shriven,  sick  to  be  visited,  dying  people  to  be  absolved 
— yet  Pere  Antoine  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  hermitage  at  the 
Cathedral  was  empty;  the  mass  had  not  been  said  for  many  days  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Francis.  What  could  have  happened?  Perhaps  he  had 
been  murdered  by  some  horrible  villain  for  the  sake  of  that  leather 
purse  he  forever  carried  at  his  girdle! 

At  last  he  was  found,  praying  in  the  shadow  of  the  cypress  trees  in 
a swamp  without  the  city  limits,  surrounded  by  a horde  of  gray  alliga- 
tors. His  faithful  parishioners  took  him  back  to  the  church,  to  the 
sanctuary  itself,  to  the  altar,  and  insisted  that  he  should  say  mass  for 
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them  and  resume  the  duties  which  they  would  have  none  but  him  per- 
form. But  Pere  Antoine  sadly  answered  that  he  could  do  nothing,  as 
the  Bishop  Dubourg  had  suspended  him  for  some  petty  disagreement 
between  the  two. 

So  that  was  it ! Suspended ! Pere  Antoine  suspended,  indeed  ! 
The  furious  mob  rushed  out  of  the  church  and  poured  through  the 
streets  towards  the  old  Ursuline  Convent,  where  dwelt  the  Bishop,  but 
the  Bishop,  warned  of  their  approach,  had  fled  from  the  city,  and  many 
months  elapsed  before  he  dared  to  return.  Of  course,  Pere  Antoine 
was  restored  to  duty,  and  thereafter  none  dared  to  interfere  with  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction. 

When,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  the  good  father  died,  everyone 
attended  his  funeral — all  the  militia  and  soldiery,  the  police,  the  judges 
of  the  court,  the  legislators  and  city  council,  all  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  the  city,  and  even  the  ministers  and  clergy  of  all  denominations.  The 
surging  masses  who  came  to  view  his  corpse,  which  was  laid  out  for 
three  days  on  a gorgeously  decked  catafalque,  had  to  be  restrained  by 
military  guard.  His  parishioners,  in  their  desire  to  retain  some  relic 
of  their  good  pastor,  had  cut  his  humble  serge  cassock  into  pieces,  and 
would  have  proceeded  to  further  extremities,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
Mayor  Prieur,  who  in  person  restored  order.  For  thirty  days  after- 
wards a band  of  black  crepe  worn  on  the  left  arm  was  to  be  seen  among 
the  members  of  the  city  council. 

In  the  waning  sun  of  late  afternoon,  the  nine-vaulted  Tomb  of  the 
Priests,  where  Pere  Antoine  sleeps,  as  well  as  the  others  round  about, 
assume  the  faded  yellow  appearance  of  pages  discolored  with  age.  Eve- 
ning falls  quickly,  and  it  is  soon  impossible  to  decipher  the  names  and 
inscriptions  on  the  cracked  and  crumbling  tablets,  which,  even  in  broad 
daylight,  are  scarcely  legible.  One  last  look  at  the  mute  relics  of  all 
those  romantic  and  historic  dead,  which  yet  are  so  eloquent,  and  the 
iron-barred  gate  on  Basin  Street  swings  audibly  back  on  its  hinges — ■ 
this  time,  not  with  a rasping  sound,  but  with  a sigh — a sigh  that  so 
charming  an  old  book  must  be  closed  ere  all  the  stories  are  read. 
Indeed,  being  one  of  that  rare  class  which  somehow  grows  dearer  the 
better  it  is  known,  it  is  a book  to  which  the  lover  of  tales  wishes  to  come 
back  again  and  again. 
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An  American  Sculptor  of  Note 

By  Roscoe  R.  Miller,  New  Liskeard,  Ont. 

Turn,  turn  my  wheel.  Turn  round  and  round. 

Without  a pause,  without  a sound; 

So  spins  the  flying  world  away, — 

This  clay  well  mixed  with  marl  and  sand. 

Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand, — 

For  some  must  follow  and  some  command. 

Though  all  are  made  of  clay. 

— Longfellow : Keramos. 

RT  is  long,”  the  length  depending,  sometimes,  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  artist.  The  sculptor’s  work  may  encour- 
age the  poet  or  poetess,  and  contrariwise.  Mutual  inspira- 
tion is  helpful. 

Nearing  Deering  Oaks,  Maine,  there  is  located  the  old  pottery  of 
Jeremiah  Dodge  and  Son.  In  its  vicinity  the  distinguished  American 
poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  received  his  inspiration  for  the 
leading  thought  in  the  beautiful  poem  “Keramos,”  from  which  the 
verse  quoted  above  comes.  But,  in  the  history  of  art,  in  the  United 
States,  this  pottery  has  high  interest  otherwise.  A native  of  Maine, 
Benjamin  Paul  Akers,  made  his  first  models  in  sculptural  achievements 
from  its  clay  and  established  a reputation  for  artistry  which  has 
endured.  Success  he  earned. 

Born  in  the  village  of  Maine  with  the  queer  Indian  name  of  Sac- 
carappa,  forming  part  now  of  the  city  of  Westbrook,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Presumpscot  River,  Paul  Akers  was  strangely  influenced  by  his 
environment.  During  his  early  youth,  his  father  moved  to  the  banks 
of  the  Saco  River,  on  which,  at  Salmon  Falls,  he  started  a wood-turning 
mill.  In  this  mill  he  learned  something  of  ornamental  design  by  turn- 
ing out  bits  of  artistic  wood-work.  A chisel,  he  found,  is  a tool  with 
which  to  effect  marvels  in  wood,  even  in  stone.  Out  of  a piece  of 
marble  which  he  picked  up  he  carved  the  features  of  a neighbor, 
although  at  the  time  he  had  not  seen  a bust  or  a bas-relief.  Out  of  the 
materials  at  hand,  which  might  be  shaped,  he  showed,  early,  the  bent 
of  his  mind.  Native  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  and,  in  cre- 
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ated  forms,  from  crude  materials,  led  him  to  find,  in  the  classics  of  lit- 
erature, more  especially  in  poetry,  inspiring  influences.  Concordia  in 
artibus  res  parvae  crescunt.  His  favorites  were  Keats,  Dante  and 
Plato,  author  of  “The  Ideal  Republic,”  and  their  illustrations  appear 
to  have  influenced  him  in  attempting  painting,  with  indifferent  results, 
himself.  But  a plan  to  become  a painter,  as  a means  of  livelihood,  was 
soon  abandoned;  and  he  planned,  next,  to  take  up  literature  as  his 
life’s  work.  Since  he  had  only  the  plainest  of  educations,  he  sought 
and  obtained,  first,  a position  in  the  office  of  the  newspaper  in  Portland, 
Maine,  “The  Transcript.”  Foundation  he  got;  but  literature  was  not 
to  be  his  career.  By  an  incident  he  was  turned  away  from  the  field  of 
literature  to  enter  that  of  sculpture. 

One  day,  when  passing  a window  of  a shop,  he  noted  within  a 
bust  of  marble,  and  it  seems  to  have  made  a deep  impression  on  his 
mind.  At  any  rate,  during  the  following  winter,  Akers  went  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and,  under  Mr.  Joseph  Carew,  took  a course  in  plaster 
casting.  But,  shortly,  he  was  through  with  it,  and  back  in  his  father’s 
large  house  at  Salmon  Falls,  on  the  Saco,  putting  into  practice,  in  one 
of  its  upper  rooms,  the  principles  of  modeling.  A sentimental  reason 
for  his  return  to  his  father’s  place  was  a passionate  love  for  the  Saco 
River  and  its  surroundings.  He  refers  to  it  in  his  correspondence  as 
having:  “Winding  river-side  lanes”;  and  he  mentions  “the  reverberant 
roar  of  the  river  as  it  plunges  through  the  gorge.” 

Among  Akers’  first  permanent  bits  of  art  are  a head  of  the  Christ 
and  a portrait  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bradley,  on  a marble  tile,  both  showing 
the  chaste  simplicity  which  characterized  his  work  later  in  life. 

Akers’  next  move  was  to  open  a studio  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  con- 
nection with  a landscape  artist,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tilton;  and,  during  the  two 
years  following,  among  the  works  which  he  executed,  were  busts  of 
such  celebrities  as  Longfellow,  then  a young  man;  Governor  Gilman,  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Professor  Cleaveland.  But,  in  1852,  he  went  to 
Florence,  Italy,  to  study  and  do  some  writing  on  art.  But  neither  the 
Tiber  nor  Arno  of  Italy  nor  the  Seine  of  France,  when  Paris  was  vis- 
ited, compared  in  Akers’  mind  with  his  own  Saco.  In  the  next  year,  he 
was  back  again  treading  paths  through  oak  groves  on  its  banks. 

Akers’  reputation  was  made  as  a sculptor  after  completing  in  the 
city  of  Portland  his  first  statue,  “Benjamin  in  Egypt.”  In  the  burning 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York  City,  this  piece  of  art  was  destroyed. 
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During  the  winter  following  its  completion,  he  modeled  busts  of  such 
prominent  persons,  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  as  President 
Franklin  Pierce;  Judge  McLean,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  author- 
statesman,  Prof.  Edward  Everett,  as  well  as  a medallion  of  the  famous 
General  Sam  Houston,  quondam  President  of  Texas.  His  idealization 
of  the  “Drowned  Girl,”  in  Hood’s  poem,  “The  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  is 
probably,  however,  his  masterpiece.  It  is  tragedy  incarnate,  and  indi- 
cates the  effects  of  a literary  creation  upon  a sensitive  poetic  mind.  In 
this  work,  known  as  “The  Pearl  Diver,”  a prone  figure  is  that  of  an 
exhausted  youth,  with  legs  in  a natural  embrace,  having  arms  thrown 
back  behind  the  head,  and  fingers  touching.  Its  head  is  up-cast  to  the 
skies  as  naturally  as  a tulip  bud;  and, vover  the  loins,  is  a rough  cloth, 
whose  artistry  alone  evokes  unending  admiration.  So  that,  when  the 
poet  Browning  could  so  lavishly  praise  the  work  of  the  young  sculptor 
as  to  call  his  bust  of  Milton,  “Milton,  the  man-angel,”  and  when  Haw- 
thorne, the  novelist,  could  speak  of  it  as  “A  great  thing  to  have 
achieved,”  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  artist  are  apparent. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fitting  that  Paul  Akers  should  marry  a poetess. 
Idealists  were  wed,  in  August,  i860,  when  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Chase  Taylor,  a young  woman  who,  under  the  name  of  Florence  Percy, 
had  gained  a name  for  herself  as  a poetess.  Certainly,  Akers  liked 
living  close  to  Nature;  and  Hawthorne’s  description  of  him,  in  which 
finely  cut  features,  an  ideal  forehead,  deeply  set  eyes,  and  a delicate 
sensitive  mouth,  are  mentioned,  would  indicate  that  he  was  a bom 
artist.  Their  union  was  cut  short,  unfortunately,  by  the  premature 
death  of  Mr.  Akers.  He  died  on  May  21,  1861. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  her  husband’s  art  in  her  poem  “The  Pearl 
Diver,”  referring  to  his  work  of  the  same  name  placed  on  exhibition 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  Maine.  The  first  ten  lines  of  her  poem  follow: 

Most  fitly  rests  his  best  creation  here. 

To  keep  his  memory  through  many  a year 
Living  and  fresh  and  sweet. 

Here  in  this  pleasant  place-this  loved  retreat- 
To  which  his  falling  feet. 

Weary,  with  foreign  wandering,  turned  at  last. 

When  his  brief  day  of  toil  was  over,  past 
The  city  which,  though  widely  he  might  roam 
He  still  held  dear,  and,  loved  to  call  his  home. 
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These  lines  seem  to  indicate  that  his  wife  believed  that  the  sculptor 
had  enshrined  his  own  soul  in  the  form  of  the  pure  white  marble  of  the 
pearl-diver.  In  artistic  history,  recognition  of  this  fact  takes  rather 
pathetic  force;  and,  recall  the  concluding  stanza  of  Longfellow’s  poem, 
“Keramos,”  which  follows: 

Stop,  stop,  my  wheel.  Too  soon,  too  soon. 

The  noon  will  be  the  afternoon. 

Too  soon,  today,  be  yesterday; 

Behind  us,  in  our  path,  we  cast 
The  broken  potsherd,  of  the  past; 

And,  all  are  ground  to  dust,  at  last. 

And  trodden  into  clay. 

Of  the  effects  of  environment  upon  the  life  of  a young  man  Akers, 
and,  of  how  these  create  products  called  “artistic,”  of  which  posterity 
is,  often,  exceedingly  proud,  no  finer  example  can  be  found,  it  is  pos- 
sible, than  that  afforded  by  the  life  of  Paul  Akers.  His  vocational 
guidance  may  have  been  purposeful,  but  some  of  it  was  quite  circum- 
stantial. Environment  built  upon  natural  artistic  bents,  with  the 
result  that  the  whole  career  of  this  artist  reminds  one  of  the  plexus  of 
a great  river’s  system  of  drainage  where  many  branches,  covering  a 
wide  area,  unite  to  make  a stream  of  marvelous  volume  and  power. 
Akers’  name  will  long  endure  as  that  of  a consummate  artist;  and  his 
renown,  like  that  of  his  beloved  Saco  River,  continue,  “in  triumphal 
march.”* 

*From  Longfellow’s  “To  The  River  Rhone.” 
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By  Orlin  M.  Sanford,  LL.  B.,  New  York  City 

ASHINGTON  IRVING  was  born  in  a little  house  on  Wil- 
liam Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
was  celebrated  in  Tarry town-on-Hudson,  Tuesday  evening, 
April  3,  1883,  fifty  years  ago.  One  of  the  celebrants  felt  fortunate  in 
being  present,  having  gone  up  for  this  occasion  from  New  York,  where 
he  was  living  in  a hall  bedroom  as  a young  lawyer  in  emblem. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Second  Reformed  Church  of  Tarr}^- 
town,  under  the  auspices  of  The  Washington  Irving  Association.  The 
Hon.  Judge  Noah  Davis  presided.  Few,  if  any,  of  those  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  centenary  are  now  living.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (“Ike  Marvel”)  ; Charles  Dudley  Warner; 
Mr.  James  Wood,  president  of  the  Westchester  County  Historical 
Society;  Rev.  James  Selden  Spencer,  Irving’s  pastor  and  intimate 
friend,  and  by  Professor  William  C.  Wilkinson,  D.  D.,  of  Tarrytown. 
Seated  in  the  audience  were  George  Haven  Putnam,  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  Judges  Larramore,  Van  Vorst  and  Arnoux,  and  the  Misses 
Irving,  of  Sunnyside. 

That  evening  the  writer  happened  to  have  in  one  of  his  side  pockets 
a thin  little  volume  of  some  of  Candor’s  poems.  It  was  bound  up  with 
numerous  blank  pages,  and  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  he  used 
these  on  which  to  pencil  some  notes  of  the  occasion.  That  was  a half 
century  ago,  and  although  the  notes  were  fragmentary,  yet  they  con- 
cerned an  event  of  such  interest  that  their  reproduction  here,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  seems  appropriate. 

Tarrytown,  Irving  Centenary,  April  3,  1883 — 7:45  P.  M. 

Seated  on  a widow-sill  in  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  with  a girl 
assisted  up  to  this  point  of  vantage.  We  are  waiting  for  the  ceremonies 
to  begin.  The  church  is  packed  with  people.  Chairs  and  tables,  and 
even  long  benches,  have  been  passed  in  over  the  heads  of  those  stand- 
ing in  the  aisles.  Many  cannot  get  into  the  church. 
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It  is  now  8 o’clock.  The  organ  begins.  The  officials  and  guests 
file  in  upon  the  speakers’  platform.  One  recognizes  Judge  Noah 
Davis,  “Ike  Marvel,”  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

The  pulpit  platform  is  decorated  with  flowers,  plants  and  palms, 
including  Easter  lilies,  ferns,  etc.  The  dates  1783-1883  appear  against 
the  greenery,  and  centrally  among  the  flowers  stands  a portrait  of 
Irving.  The  singer’s  platform  is  also  decorated  with  flowers,  with  a 
line  of  tall  lilies  along  the  rail.  A large  United  States  Flag  is  draped 
against  the  wall  above  the  pulpit. 

Judge  Davis,  presiding,  announces  that  after  the  exercises  the 
train  will  not  leave  until  the  last  passenger  for  New  York  and  other 
southern  points  is  aboard.  He  then  made  a brief  introduction,  remark- 
ing that  nowhere  could  this  commemoration  be  more  fittingly  cele- 
brated than  here.  Here  Irving  loved  to  wander  and  repose  in  youth 
and  in  maturity.  In  manhood  here  he  built  his  house,  and  here,  in 
yonder  beautiful  cemetery,  rests  his  mortal  remains.  Here  Nature  and 
Irving  became  lovers  amid  these  hills  and  valleys  and  rivulets,  the 
“Lordly  Hudson”  and  the  “Tappan  Zee.”  To  the  memory  of  Irving 
this  neighborhood  should  and  will  be  dedicated  much  as  Stratford-on- 
Avon  is  dedicated  to  Shakespeare. 

Judge  Davis  then  introduced  Mr.  James  Wood,  who,  he  remarked, 
was  not  so  “Reverend”  as  the  program  made  him,  but  would  make  the 
salutatory  address.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  Westchester  had  a peculiar 
interest  in  Irving,  who  was  a good  citizen,  a genial  neighbor  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1783,  when  England 
first  acknowledged  America’s  political  independence,  and  also,  through 
him,  first  acknowledged  our  literary  independence.  Irving  closed  his  ordi- 
nary school  education  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  We  may  well  be  proud 
that  America  gave  to  the  Netherlands  a Motley,  and  to  Spain  a Pres- 
cott and  an  Irving. 

At  this  point  Rev.  Washington  Choate,  of  Irvington,  read  from 
some  of  the  letters  received  from  invited  guests  who  were  unable  to  be 
present  and  thus  sent  their  regrets.  Among  these  were  letters  from 
Governor  Cleveland,  John  G.  Whittier,  George  William  Curtis, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  E.  C.  Stedman,  John  Jay,  John  Treat  Irving, 
Howard  Crosby,  John  Hall,  Samuel  I.  Prime,  H.  C.  Potter,  William 
M.  Taylor,  Parke  Godwin,  President  Barnard  of  Columbia,  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  President  Noah  Porter  of  Yale,  and  others.  These 
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are  also  now  deceased,  having  reached  that  point,  as  Mr.  Mitchell 
remarked  to  Judge  Davis,  “when  you  and  I,  sir,  and  all  of  us,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  centennial  calls.” 

In  Whittier’s  letter  he  remarked:  “I  have  received  thy  invita- 

tion.” He  owed  his  indebtedness  to  Irving  for  the  latter’s  purity 
and  beauty  of  style  and  thought.  And  he  observed  that  the  veil  of 
romance  which  Irving  has  thrown  over  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson 
still  lingers  there.  In  the  letter  from  George  William  Curtis  he  pro- 
posed the  beginning  of  a movement  to  secure  and  place  In  Central  Park 
a suitable  statue  of  Washington  Irving. 

After  the  reading,  by  Mr.  Choate,  of  the  verses  by  Mr.  Stephen 
H.  Thayer,  of  Tarrytown,  the  chairman  introduced  Rev.  James  Selden 
Spencer,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Tarrytown,  as  Irving’s  pastor  and 
friend.  He  had  officiated  at  his  funeral.  Mr.  Spencer’s  address  was 
upon  his  “Personal  Reminiscences  of  Irving.”  He  emphasized  the 
man  in  him,  and  his  charming  personality,  and  cited  Hazlett’s  essay 
“Of  Persons  One  Would  Wish  to  Have  Seen,”  with  Lamb’s  part 
therein,  as  Illustrative  of  his  opinion  that  among  those  we  had  not  seen 
the  most  of  us  would  choose  to  see  Irving. 

Mr.  Spencer  characterized  Irving  as  a playful  humorist;  a true, 
honest,  upright,  Christian  gentleman.  In  him  the  heart  and  the  Intel- 
lect were  beautifully  blended.  He  had  an  attractive,  winsome  char- 
acter. The  materials  for  his  “Life  and  Letters”  were  mostly  prepared 
by  Irving  himself;  and  his  sensitive  modest  nature  made  him  shrink 
from  publicity  therein  concerning  his  private  spiritual  life  and  religious 
convictions.  His  piety  was  not  obstrusive,  but  illustrative.  He  would 
rather  be  than  seem  to  be  a good  man.  He  was  a true  and  devout 
Christian  man. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Irving  commenced  in  1854, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  at  Christ  Church,  when  he  was  over- 
shadowed by  an  affecting  personal  loss.  When  the  blow  fell  Mr.  Irv- 
ing was  one  of  the  first  to  personally  proffer  his  tender  sympathy, 
which,  perhaps,  was  actuated  by  the  loss  of  his  own  betrothed.  To 
the  pressure  of  Irving’s  hand  was  gently  added  the  words:  “They 

who  minister  to  others  must  not  themselves  refuse  consolation.” 

Mr.  Spencer  spoke  of  his  embarrassment  when  he  first  preached 
before  Mr.  Irving,  but  he  found  him  a thoughtful  and  devout  listener. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  church  music,  and  at  our  first  interview 
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referred  to  the  “Gloria  in  Excelsis”  with  much  feeling,  as  expressive  of 
true  religion  in  itself.  Another  time,  at  Sunnyside,  he  spoke  to  me  of 
the  preciousness  to  him  of  the  treasured  text:  “My  son,  give  me  thine 
heart.”  He  once  remarked:  “Religion  is  of  the  heart,  not  of  the 

head.”  Mr.  Spencer  thought  that  “A  strong  sense  of  religious  obli- 
gations must  have  influenced  him  in  early  life.” 

When  Irving  first  attended  the  Episcopal  Church  he  felt  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  its  service,  and  waited  rather  impatiently  for  the 
sermon,  but  later  he  came  to  love  the  service.  The  Bible  and  Prayer- 
Book  belonging  to  his  betrothed  was  given  to  him  by  her.  He  ever 
afterwards  carried  them  in  all  his  travels,  and  they  were  by  his  side  at 
his  death. 

Sunnyside  and  Christ  Church  were  both  built  in  1836.  Irving 
planted  the  ivy  upon  the  church  tower  with  his  own  hands.  It  was 
taken  from  the  vine  on  the  walls  of  Sunnyside  which  was  originally 
brought  from  Melrose  Abbey.  His  pew  in  the  church  has  long  been 
marked  and  set  aside  for  the  occupancy  of  any  of  the  Irving  family, 
and  for  the  temporary  use  of  visiting  pilgrims. 

A mural  tablet  has  been  erected  near  the  pew  to  his  memory.  It 
bears  the  Irving  coat-of-arms,  having  as  a crest  a hand  holding  a bunch 
of  holly,  and  as  to  which  there  is  an  interesting  tradition  associating  it 
with  Robert  Bruce  and  an  Irving  ancestor  who  supported  Bruce. 
Together  in  a flight  they  took  refuge  in  a copse  of  holly,  from  which 
Bruce  picked  an  upper  branch,  in  memory  of  their  escape,  adopting  it 
for  his  own  crest,  and  later  sharing  it  with  Irving’s  ancestor,  whom  he 
knighted. 

Mr.  Irving  was  warden  in  Grace  Church  for  years,  until  he  once 
remarked:  “I  have  passed  that  plate  so  often  up  and  down  the  aisle, 
that  I begin  to  feel  like  a highwayman.”  Neither  in  his  writings  nor  in 
his  conversation  did  he  ever  use  a coarse,  vulgar  or  rude  expression,  and 
never  an  unkind  or  bitter  word  fell  from  his  lips.  He  spoke  with  hesi- 
tation and  told  Mr.  Spencer  that  he  wrote  in  the  same  way;  that  is, 
carefully,  making  many  corrections  in  his  MSS.  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his 
close,  chose  to  apply  to  Irving  some  of  his  own  beautiful  words,  that 
“There  is  a remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we  may  turn  even  from 
the  charms  of  the  living.”  To  this  he  added  his  belief  that  Irving’s 
memory  will  prove  as  green  and  fadeless  as  the  ivy  he  cherished. 
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Judge  Davis  now  Introduced  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  who  read  an 
altogether  charming  paper.  He  said  that  he  first  met  Mr.  Irving  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  houses  in  that  old  Colonnade  Row 
opposite  Astor  Library  in  Lafayette  Place,  New  York,  where  he  lost 
his  boyish  trepidation,  and  his  heart,  to  his  winning  and  gracious  host. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  Mr.  Irving’s  invitation,  he  passed  a day  with 
him  at  Sunnyside  and  vicinity,  and  was  driven  by  him  along  this  road 
where  we  are  tonight,  past  the  scene  of  Andre’s  capture,  and  north- 
ward down  through  Sleepy  Hollow.  He  ventured  to  query  about  the 
memorable  night  ride  of  Ichabod  Crane  and  the  Headless  Horseman. 
“Aye,”  replied  Mr.  Irving,  “It  was  hereabout  that  tragedy  came  off  too.” 
And  then  he  made  it  doubly  real  by  a little  pantomime  with  his  wFip, 
pointing  out  the  localities  as  they  drove  along.  Similarly  he  pointed 
out  some  orchards  with  which  he  had  enjoyed  an  acquaintance  when  a 
boy  and  partook  of  the  cider,  one  big  barrel  of  which  slipped  from  their 
clutches  and  went  rolling  and  plunging  down  the  hill. 

In  1852  Mr.  Irving  was  in  Saratoga  Springs,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
happened  to  be  quartered  there  at  the  same  hotel  for  about  a fort- 
night. Although  Mr.  Irving  was  then  In  his  seventieth  year  he  carried 
himself  very  easily.  They  enjoyed  many  walks  together.  He  always 
had  an  eye  for  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  fair  young  girls,  nor 
did  he  overlook  the  bedizened  dowagers.  He  was  quick  to  see  the 
street  dogs  brewing  for  a fight,  like  those  in  “Rab  and  His  Friends,”  or 
a threatened  scrimmage  among  the  school  boys.  He  was  very  human. 

He  delighted  to  speak  of  his  Spanish  studies  and  sojourn,  perhaps 
with  even  more  enthusiasm  than  of  those  in  England,  but  his  Knicker- 
bocker studies  evidently  appealed  to  him  most  strongly  of  all.  Irving 
and  the  Alhambra  are  inseparable  now  and  forever. 

His  goodheartedness  was  such  that  In  all  his  writings  there  is  not 
to  bp  found  a sneer,  a malignant  thrust,  or  an  unkind  word.  The 
fashion  of  books  may  change,  but  the  creations  of  a heart  like  his  will 
last  while  the  hills  last.  And  to  the  exquisite  graces  of  speech  and  pen 
he  added  purity  of  life. 

Sustained  and  appreciative  applause  marked  the  close  of  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  address,  which  was  characterized  by  Judge  Davis  (confiden- 
tially) as  a marvel  indeed,  and  he  declared  that  he  didn’t  think  Mitchell 
wrote  it,  but  that  It  was  surely  written  by  Irving  himself. 
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The  chairman  then  introduced  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  whose 
address  was  upon  “Irving’s  Influence  as  a Writer.”  He  remarked  that 
a year  ago  this  month  he  was  at  the  Alhambra  and  stopped  at  the 
Washington  Irving  Hotel.  He  pictured  literature  as  the  most  endur- 
ing monument  of  man,  and  the  birth  of  Irving  as  an  influence  rather 
than  an  event.  He  brought  to  a rude  land  the  gifts  of  historic  sense, 
romance  and  culture.  In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Browning,  “He  had  the 
genius  to  be  loved.”  It  was  Irving  rather  than  Hudson  who  discovered 
the  Hudson  River.  The  early  navigators  used  to  get  aground  in  it. 
Irving  made  it  a highway  of  the  imagination. 

Miss  Sears  now  sang  “The  Lost  Chord,”  of  which  Mr.  Irving  was 
exceedingly  fond.  The  audience  is  standing,  with  every  face  turned  to 
the  rear  of  the  church,  where  the  young  girl’s  graceful  figure  appears, 
in  part,  above  the  line  of  the  pure  Easter  lilies,  and  her  voice,  as  pure, 
soars  higher  and  sweeter.  The  seven  gentlemen  on  the  platform  are 
looking  out  over  every  phase  of  the  scene,  with  Judge  Davis  at  the 
front  and  “Ike  Marvel”  and  Mr.  Warner  on  his  right. 

The  concluding  remarks  were  made  by  Prof.  William  C.  Wilkin- 
son, D.  D.,  of  Tarrytown,  who,  in  speaking  of  “Irving’s  Literary  Char- 
acteristics,” emphasized  the  air  of  absolute  ease  that  pervades  his 
writings.  His  genius  was  the  reflection  of  his  character.  As  Choate 
said  of  Webster,  “We  have  buried  him  in  our  hearts.” 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  at  10:20  by  Prof.  T.  Sandford 
Doolittle,  D.  D.,  of  Rutgers  College,  and  the  interested  audience 
slowly  dispersed.  The  torch  of  memory  which  burned  so  brightly  in 
their  hearts,  that  charming  April  evening,  fifty  years  ago,  has  since 
been  passed  on  to  others. 
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By  Carrington  T.  Marshall,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Former  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 

The  State  has  not  discharged  its  whole  duty  to  the  criminal 
when  it  has  punished  him,  nor  even  when  it  has  reformed  him. 
Having  raised  him  up,  it  has  the  further  duty  to  aid  in  holding 
him  up. — The  Cincinnati  Congress,  1870. 

HERE  are  many  doors  leading  out  of  prison  and  but  few 
entrances.  One  may  be  released  by  completing  the  whole  time 
of  a sentence,  or  by  receiving  from  the  Governor  a pardon 
or  commutation,  or  one  may  be  granted  a parole,  reduction 
of  term  for  good  behavior,  or  even  be  saved  from  imprisonment  by 
probation.  The  offender  can  enter  a penal  institution  only  by  way  of 
the  court,  usually  in  accordance  with  conditions  laid  down  by  legisla- 
tion. Legislatures  are  constantly  increasing  the  number  of  offenses 
which  are  called  crimes.  They  are  also  multiplying  methods  of  dealing 
with  criminals.  It  is  a far  stride  from  the  pardon  of  the  olden  times 
to  the  parole  and  probation  of  the  new. 

In  the  early  days  the  penalties  attached  to  crime  were  so  extreme 
and  the  discipline  of  prisons  so  severe  that  means  had  to  be  devised  to 
mitigate  them.  The  pioneer  judge  was  so  isolated  and  overworked 
that  he  had  little  opportunity  to  know  much  law  or  how  other  judicial 
authorities  were  applying  it,  and  there  were  frequent  miscarriages  of 
justice  which  required  rectification.  It  was  in  response  to  this  need  that 
our  forefathers  framed  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  rights 
found  in  our  Federal  and  State  constitutions.  The  early  English  pro- 
cedure, and  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Colonies,  was  harsh  and 
oppressive;  modes  of  trial  were  crude  and  not  conducive  to  just  ver- 
dicts; many  crimes  and  offenses  of  a trivial  nature  were  punishable  by 
death,  as  for  example,  larceny  of  property  above  the  value  of  five  shill- 
ings; persons  were  frequently  punished  severely  for  political  offenses, 
without  more  than  the  form  of  a trial.  All  these  things  were  vividly 
before  the  framers  of  our  first  constitutions. 

*This  article  is  from  advance  sheets  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  “Courts  and  Lawyers  of 
Ohio,’’  soon  to  appear  from  the  press  of  The  American  Historical  Society,  Inc. 
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In  the  light  of  present  day  difficulties  in  detecting  and  convicting 
criminals  it  is  wondered  by  thoughtful  persons  whether  greater  protec- 
tion is  not  afforded  to  criminals  than  to  the  public. 

In  the  absence  of  paroles,  indeterminate  sentences,  and  “good 
behavior”  reduction  of  terms,  there  was  also  need  of  some  machinery 
which  would  make  prison  discipline  easier.  Incidentally,  our  fore- 
fathers had  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  providing  sufficient 
institutions  in  which  to  incarcerate  the  increasingly  numerous  offenders 
in  a rapidly  growing  State.  All  of  which  led  to  the  use  (and  misuse) 
of  the  pardon,  or  complete  release  from  penalty. 

The  Pardon — Historically  the  pardon  antedates  the  prison,  since 
the  practice  may  be  traced  in  English  judicature  (from  which  the 
American  was  derived)  back  to  customs  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  In 
England  the  right  of  pardon  “was  loosely  recognized  in  the  laws  of 
Aethelbert,  of  Alfred,  and  of  Edward  the  Confessor.”  (J.  L.  Gillin.) 
By  the  time  of  Henry  VII  complete  authority  to  grant  pardons  was 
vested  in  the  crown.  In  the  American  Colonies  the  pardoning  power 
usually  was  conferred  upon  the  executives.  After  the  Revolution, 
inspired  in  part  as  it  was  by  a fear  and  hatred  of  all  arbitrary  rule  and 
rulers,  the  right  of  pardon  was  retained  by  the  Assembly.  In  Ohio, 
whose  State  organization  was  perfected  so  soon  after  the  Revolution 
and  at  a time  when  the  people  of  the  region  had  been  angered  by  auto- 
cratic and  dictatorial  Governor  St.  Clair,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in 
its  basic  law  the  wings  of  the  executive  would  be  closely  clipped.  They 
were.  The  Governor  under  the  first  constitution  was  little  more  than 
an  ornamental  penguin.  Either  because  the  supposed  unimportance  of 
the  power  was  overlooked,  or  as  a graceful  but  meaningless  gesture,  the 
head  of  the  State  was  permitted  to  grant  pardons.  In  the  words  of 
Article  II,  Section  5,  Constitution  of  1802,  “He  shall  have  all  power 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  after  conviction,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment.”  It  may  be  that  instead  of  this  provision  being  an  over- 
sight, or  an  ornamental  prerogative,  that  Ohio,  as  she  so  often  has 
done,  was  unconsciously  setting  the  pace  for  others.  Among  the  early 
states  only  five  vested  the  pardoning  power  wholly  in  the  Governor; 
of  the  thirty-five  states  admitted  to  the  Union  after  the  original  thir- 
teen, the  constitutions  of  twenty-six  vested  the  right  of  pardon  in  the 
Governor. 
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Ohio’s  early  chief  executives  used  this  power  to  the  extreme.  Of 
the  150  admitted  in  the  first  five  years  to  the  first  State  prison,  82  were 
pardoned.  During  the  period  from  1815  to  1834,  of  1,231  commit- 
ments to  the  penitentiary,  663  were  listed  as  pardoned  out  of  687  final 
accounts  in  the  record  books  of  the  institution.  Of  the  ten  women  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  in  these  19  years,  every  one  was  released  by 
the  hand  of  executive  clemency.  During  the  two  decades  between  1850 
and  1870  about  one  out  of  every  three  inmates  of  the  penitentiary 
were  released  by  pardons.  Since  that  time  the  proportion  of  pardoned 
convicts  have  steadily  and  greatly  decreased,  particularly  in  the  present 
century,  the  present  average  being  less  than  one  per  cent. 

The  so-called  abuse  of  clemency  by  the  governors  was  the  occasion 
for  criticism  and  scandal.  It  was  said  that  the  wholesale  use  of  par- 
dons was  a political  device  employed  by  the  party  in  power  to  further 
its  own  ends;  that  it  tended  to  break  down  respect  for  law  by  per- 
mitting a criminal  to  escape  punishment  through  the  application  of 
money  or  political  influence;  that  it  made  the  courts  careless  in  imposing 
sentences  and  judges  too  free  in  the  imposition  of  heavy  penalties, 
since  both  could  be  corrected  by  a recommendation  of  clemency  at  a 
later  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  earlier  days, 
antiquated  methods  of  ascertaining  guilt  and  of  meting  out  justice, 
according  to  what  a man  does  rather  than  what  he  is,  with  too  little 
consideration  given  to  the  circumstances  of  the  misdeed  or  to  the  social 
effects  of  the  criminal’s  punishment,  required  some  mode  of  escape  from 
a miscarriage  of  justice  and  from  incorrect  and  too  severe  penalties. 
Under  the  conditions  of  penal  servitude  which  held  in  Ohio’s  first  State 
prison,  only  the  strongest  could  retain  their  health  for  more  than  a few 
years.  During  the  first  five  years  ten  per  cent,  of  the  prison  population 
died,  many  also  lost  their  lives  in  frenzied  attempts  at  escape — for 
that  matter  107  escapes  were  recorded  in  the  first  nineteen  years. 

The  three  greatest  faults  of  the  early  prison  system  were — the  use 
of  the  power  of  clemency  as  a political  weapon;  the  centering  of  this 
power  wholly  in  the  hands  of  governors  who  had  too  many  other  things 
to  attend  to — a chief  executive  of  New  York  asserted  that  the  State 
should  have  two  governors,  one  to  attend  to  pardons,  the  other  to 
attend  to  the  other  business  of  the  State — and  the  insufficient  room  for 
prisoners  in  the  sole  State  penal  institution.  Crawford,  one  of  the 
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pioneer  students  of  penology,  reported  after  a visit  to  the  Ohio  State 
Prison,  that  “Whenever  the  convicts  exceeded  the  number  of  120,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  was  forced  to  grant  pardons  in  order  to  create 
room  in  the  prison  for  the  newcomers.”  Then  we  have  the  picture  of 
Governor  Morrow,  in  1826,  pointing  out  that  because  of  the  insuffi- 
cient size  of  the  penitentiary  he  had  been  forced  to  a free  use  of  the 
power  of  pardon.  It  was  customary  for  governors,  when  about  to 
remove  from  Columbus  for  a time,  to  leave  a large  supply  of  signed 
blank  pardons  for  use  in  an  emergency.  In  1849,  Governor  Ford  had 
to  return  in  haste  to  the  capital  because  the  supply  had  been  exhausted; 
it  is  noteworthy  that  an  average  of  one  pardon  a week  was  handed  out 
for  the  whole  of  that  year. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the 
Governor  from  the  ever-increasing  burden  of  examining  applications 
for  pardons,  not  to  mention  the  necessity  of  weakening  the  enormous 
power  placed  In  the  hands  of  a busy  and  sometimes  weak  chief  execu- 
tive. In  1852  Ohio  adopted  a new  constitution  in  which  Article  III 
(executive).  Section  2,  read: 

He  shall  have  power,  after  conviction,  to  grant  reprieves,  commu- 
tations, and  pardons,  for  all  crimes  and  offenses  except  treason  and 
cases  of  Impeachment,  upon  such  conditions  as  he  may  think  proper; 
subject,  however,  to  such  regulations,  as  to  manner  of  applying  for 
pardons,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law 

He  shall  communicate  to  the  General  Assembly,  at  every  regular 
session,  each  case  of  reprieve,  commutation,  or  pardon  granted,  stating 
the  name  and  crime  of  the  convict,  the  sentence,  its  date,  the  date  of 
commutation,  pardon,  or  reprieve,  with  his  reason  therefor. 

This,  at  least,  was  some  advance  over  the  unlimited,  unquestioned 
and  unreported  pardon  powers  granted  to  the  Governor  In  the  first 
constitution.  There  was,  however,  a gradually  increasing  sentiment 
for  an  even  greater  curbing  of  the  gubernatorial  privileges,  or  perhaps 
a desire  to  relieve  the  Governor  of  the  work,  worry  and  responsibility 
of  the  examination  of  the  many  applications  for  clemency  which  flooded 
his  office.  This  was  true  in  nearly  all  states,  and  Minnesota,  In  1857, 
was  the  first  to  provide  for  a board  of  pardons  to  Investigate  the  appli- 
cations for  pardons  and  make  recommendations  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernor might  act,  If  he  chose.  Ohio  established  a board  of  pardons  and 
thereby  created  the  machinery  for  the  careful  study  of  every  case  com- 
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ing  up  for  consideration  with  a resulting  protection  of  the  interests 
of  both  applicant  and  public. 

The  trend  in  modem  penology  is  to  go  further  than  mere  relief  of 
the  chief  executive  from  some  of  his  burdens  even  to  the  practical 
deprivation  of  the  Governor  of  the  pardon  power  by  making  pardon 
or  similar  boards  more  than  advisory.  There  is  also  a tendency  to 
combine  the  pardon  and  parole  boards  of  various  states  into  a single 
organization.  In  Ohio,  as  in  most  states,  by  the  constitution  the  Gov- 
ernor retains  the  right  to  pardon.  He  may  ignore  recommendations 
of  pardon,  commutation,  and  reprieve.  By  virtue  of  the  constitution  he 
by  his  own  motion  can  reprieve  or  suspend  for  a specified  interval  of 
time  the  execution  of  a prisoner  condemned  to  death. 

In  1917,  the  law  relating  to  pardons  and  paroles  was  given  a thor- 
ough overhauling  and  the  Board  of  Clemency  was  created  to  take  over 
all  the  functions  of  the  board  of  pardons  and  some  of  the  duties  of 
the  board  of  administration.  Two  members  of  different  political 
parties  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  be  selected  for  their  ability,  char- 
acter and  personal  fitness,  one  of  whom  was  required  to  be  an  attorney- 
at-law,  constituted  the  board.  They  were  appointed  for  terms  of  four 
years  at  a salary  of  $3,600  per  year  and  traveling  expenses.  They  were 
required  to  live  in  Columbus  and  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties 
of  the  office.  The  board  was  required  to  meet  once  each  month,  except 
August,  in  each  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State  for  the  considera- 
tion of  applications  for  clemency. 

In  1931  the  Legislature  again  made  sweeping  amendments  to  the 
law,  creating  a new  board  called  the  board  of  paroles  to  supersede  the 
board  of  clemency.  The  new  board  consisted  of  four  members,  not 
more  than  two  to  belong  to  the  same  political  party,  for  terms  of  four 
years,  with  a salary  of  $6,000  a year.  The  appointment  is  made  by 
the  director  of  public  welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  By 
the  act  of  1931,  the  board  is  autocratic  and  independent.  Its  functions 
in  relation  to  the  power  of  the  Governor  are,  of  course,  only  advisory. 
He  may  act  with  or  without  that  advice.  The  act  requires  that  all 
applications  for  executive  pardon  or  commutation  shall  be  made  to  the 
board  of  parole  and  that  the  board  shall  make  recommendations 
thereon.  He  may  or  may  not  follow  them.  The  act  requires  notice  to 
be  given  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  Common  Pleas  judge  of  the 
county  where  the  indictment  was  found,  but  it  ck>es  not  make  any  action 
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on  their  part  a condition  precedent,  or  require  them  to  furnish  any 
information.  Upon  its  own  initiative  the  board  is  empowered  to  “exer- 
cise its  functions  and  duties  in  relation  to  parole,  release,  pardon,  com- 
mutation or  reprieve.”  With  such  unlimited  power,  it  was  natural  that 
the  board  should  be  increased  to  four  and  require  the  concurrence  of 
three  to  effect  a parole  or  release. 

Among  the  provisions  not  repealed  by  the  act  of  1931  is  that  relat- 
ing to  a system  of  credits  for  good  personal  behavior,  diligence  in  labor 
or  study  and  results  accomplished,  and  debits  for  derelictions,  negli- 
gence or  offenses,  with  a view  to  increased  privileges  or  release  from 
imprisonment. 

The  diminution  of  sentence  for  not  having  violated  rules  and  disci- 
pline is  five  days  of  each  month  for  a sentence  of  one  year,  six  days  for 
a two-year  sentence,  eight  days  for  a three-year  sentence,  nine  days  for 
a four-year  sentence,  ten  days  for  a five-year  sentence,  and  eleven  days 
for  a sentence  of  six  years  or  more. 

By  another  act  of  1931,  the  good  time  credit  is  made  specifically 
applicable  to  the  minimum  sentence,  from  which  it  must  be  conclusively 
inferred  that  any  credits  covering  the  period  beyond  the  minimum  sen- 
tence is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  parole.  By  another  act, 
prisoners  become  eligible  for  parole  immediately  upon  expiration  of  the 
minimum  period  of  punishment,  regardless  of  the  minimum  sentence  of 
the  court,  and  the  good  behavior  credit  applies  to  even  that  period. 

One  of  the  remarkable  changes  of  the  act  of  1931  is  the  repeal  of 
Section  2143,  which  specifically  forbade  a petition  or  application  for 
release,  and  forbade  attorneys  to  appear  before  the  board  on  behalf  of 
those  seeking  a parole.  Attorneys  may  now  openly  do  what  they  have 
been  doing  covertly  for  fifty  years,  and  many  attorneys  of  alleged 
high  standing  at  the  bar,  who  have  posed  as  “fixers,”  will  no  longer 
enjoy  a monopoly  of  this  rather  questionable  practice.  The  right  of  a 
convict  to  be  represented  by  an  ethical  attorney  is  now  recognized,  as 
it  always  should  have  been,  and  yet  serious  misgivings  are  entertained 
as  to  whether  this  will  not  create  a class  of  unethical  lawyers,  who  by 
specializing  in  this  new  field  of  professional  endeavor,  will  bring  the 
whole  profession  into  condemnation.  It  is  most  significant  that  this 
door  is  opened  to  Ohio  lawyers  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  being  closed 
to  the  lawyers  of  New  York  State.  Their  participation  was  found  to  be 
unwholesome  in  that  State. 
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The  act  of  1931  has  the  merit  of  affording  relief  to  the  Governor 
from  a task  which  has  become  heavy  and  burdensome  and  for  which 
he  has  no  time  or  facilities  for  careful  investigation.  The  pardoning 
power  should  no  longer  be  the  football  of  politics.  By  virtue  of  an 
unlimited  rule  making  power  conferred  upon  the  board  and  unlimited 
discretion  in  acting  upon  all  sentences,  the  judgments  of  the  trial  courts 
are  little  more  than  a declaration  of  guilt  and  a commitment  to  punish- 
ment, the  extent  of  that  punishment  being  almost  exclusively  within 
the  discretion  of  the  board.  Indeterminate  sentences  have  become  an 
accomplished  fact  and  with  a vengeance.  Even  the  legislative  power  to 
fix  the  limits  of  the  penalties  has  become  a myth,  except  as  to  the  mini- 
mum. On  the  other  hand  a method  has  been  evolved  where  uniformity 
of  sentence  may  be  possible  and  whereby  science  and  common  sense 
may  be  applied  to  the  practice  of  clemency.  It  has  been  said  “The  par- 
doning power  is  a confession  of  human  fallibility,  a response  to  human- 
ity’s protest  against  the  injustice  sometimes  worked  by  the  machinery 
of  justice.”  There  will  be  a need  for  both  pardon  and  parole  until  mis- 
carriage of  justice  shall  become  unknown. 

The  Indeterminate  Sentence — The  indeterminate  sentence  grew  out 
of  the  commutation  of  sentence  for  good  behavior,  and  came  into 
penology  for  the  reasons  already  noted  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  good  time  laws.  Strictly  speaking,  the  usual  indeterminate  sen- 
tence is  really  an  indefinite  sentence  wherein  the  time  of  release  from 
prison  is  left  between  certain  maximum  and  minimum  limits.  From 
quite  early  times  an  offender  might  be  committed  to  a workhouse  or 
similar  institution  for  an  indeterminate  period,  and  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence has  been  used  insofar  as  the  maximum  is  concerned,  which  means 
when  he  arrives  at  majority.  In  penal  institutions,  such  sentence  laws 
were  practically  unknown  until  after  the  Civil  War,  and  made  small 
headway  until  the  i88o’s. 

In  1870,  Brockway,  newly  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  and  instrumental  in  persuading  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  an  indeterminate  sentence  enactment,  addressed  the  Ameri- 
can Prison  Congress  meeting  in  Cincinnati  on  the  subject  and  made 
such  an  impression  that  the  convention  adopted  resolutions  advocating 
this  idea.  The  resolutions  were  known  as  the  “Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples,” of  which  No.  9 read: 
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Peremptory  sentences  ought  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  indetermi- 
nate duration;  sentences  limited  only  by  satisfactory  proof  of  reforma- 
tion should  be  substituted  for  those  measured  by  mere  lapse  of  time. 
The  abstract  justice  of  the  principle  is  obvious;  the  difficulty  lies  in  its 
practical  application.  But  this  difficulty  will  vanish  when  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  prisons  is  made  permanent  and  placed  in  competent 
hands. 

Thus  was  the  seed  sown;  it  was  long  in  coming  to  fruition.  Some 
states  adopted  the  Elmira  Reformatory  measure,  which  was  simply  a 
modified  form  that  limited  the  time  a person  might  be  committed  to  the 
reformatory  to  an  indefinite  period  not  exceeding  that  to  which  he 
might  have  been  sentenced  to  a State  prison.  In  1884  and  1885  the 
Ohio  Assembly  passed  enactments  which  applied  the  indeterminate 
sentence  to  inmates  of  the  penitentiary — the  first  time,  insofar  as  the 
writer’s  knowledge  goes,  that  this  form  of  sentence  was  used  in  any 
State  prison  or  penitentiary  of  the  United  States. 

The  law  of  1884,  Section  5,  declared  in  part  that: 

Every  sentence  to  the  penitentiary  of  a person  hereafter  committed 
for  felony,  except  murder  in  the  second  degree,  who  has  not  previously 
been  convicted  of  a felony  and  served  a term  in  a penal  institution, 
may  be  given,  if  the  court  having  said  case  thinks  it  right  and  proper^  a 
general  sentence  in  the  penitentiary.  The  term  of  such  imprisonment 
of  any  person  so  convicted  and  sentenced  may  be  terminated  by  the 
board  of  managers,  so  authorized  by  this  act,  but  such  imprisonment 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for 
which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced;  and  no  such  prisoner 
shall  be  released  until  he  shall  have  served  at  least  the  minimum  term 
provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted.  O.  L.,  Vol. 
LXXXI,  pp.  74  and  168.) 

Again  had  Ohio  set  a pace  with  which  other  states  must  keep 
stride.  The  Ohio  courts  were  somewhat  slow  in  keeping  step  with 
the  innovation,  for  the  first  years  seldom  thinking  “it  right  and  proper’’ 
to  give  an  indeterminate  sentence.  In  this  they  were  like  courts  of  other 
sections;  during  the  first  twelve  years  that  the  system  was  in  operation 
in  New  York  only  1 15  out  of  about  13,00  convicts  were  made  eligible 
for  the  indefinite  sentence  by  the  courts. 

Nearly  every  State  has  now  adopted  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
thirty-five  of  them  have  had  at  least  a decade  of  experience  with  the 
system.  In  Ohio  as  elsewhere  there  are  arguments  urged  against  the 
scheme  such  as:  It  takes  into  account  only  the  reformation  cl  the 
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offender  and  overlooks  the  deterrent  effect  of  fixed  penalties ; that  there 
is  no  satisfactory  way  of  determining  whether  a prisoner  has  reformed; 
that  too  much  depends  upon  the  reports  of  guards  and  the  opinions  of 
unscientific  observers,  and  that  the  hope  of  release  tends  rather  to 
inspire  a convict  to  deception  and  sycophancy  than  to  reformation; 
that  the  supply  of  capable  trained  prison  managers  or  administrative 
boards  is  limited  so  that  the  judges  of  courts  are  better  able  to  know 
what  is  best  for  the  convicted;  that  the  system  is  unconstitutional  in 
that  it  gives  to  an  administrative  body  powers  which  belong  to  the 
courts;  that  the  parole  system  makes  the  indeterminate  sentence 
unnecessary. 

The  most  enthusiastic  proponent  does  not  insist  that  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence  is  a panacea  for  all  penological  ills.  His  contention  is 
that  the  faults  of  the  scheme  are  chiefly  those  of  finding  the  proper  indi- 
viduals to  administer  its  requirements,  and  this  is  now  being  done. 
Reformation  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  prison,  the  intent  being  to 
release  the  prisoner  at  such  time  as  he  shall  no  longer  be  dangerous  to 
the  community.  The  convict  must  be  released  at  some  time  and  by 
some  agency;  many  people  believe  that  no  better  method  has  been 
devised  than  that  by  which  a group  of  experts  using  scientific  observa- 
tion, together  with  other  means,  and  devoting  all  their  attention  to  this 
work  decide  upon  the  time  of  release  within  maximum  and  minimum 
limits.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  that  until  there  shall  have  been 
developed  better  ways  and  means  and  agencies  there  can  be  no  com- 
plete placing  in  the  hands  of  any  single  agency  the  absolute  authority  in 
the  termination  of  sentences. 

Ohio,  in  that  period  of  1884-85,  when  its  legislators,  wielding  a 
penological  broom,  cleaned  house  for  the  installation  of  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence  and  other  reforms,  also  made  room  for  a “habitual 
criminal  act.”  This  act  (O.  L.,  Vol.  82,  p.  237)  is  set  forth  at  length 
in  the  chapter  on  “Penal  Institutions.” 

The  act  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State,  Judge 
Hoadly,  Governor  at  that  time.  When  the  Supreme  Court  passed 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  it  was  approved  with  the  require- 
ment, however,  that  the  fact  of  a second  conviction  for  felony  should 
be  stated  in  the  indictment  and  proven  at  the  trial.  This  requirement 
drew  the  most  of  the  teeth  from  the  law,  for  prosecuting  attorneys 
would  seldom  jeopardize  their  cases  by  bringing  in  the  element  of  life 
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imprisonment  for  a felony.  Those  who  advocated  the  habitual  offender 
enactment  did  so  on  the  grounds  that  a hardened  criminal  should  not 
he  returned  to  society  and  that  the  severity  of  the  penalty  would  prove 
a strong  deterrent  to  crime.  The  law  never  had  a fair  chance  to  prove 
its  usefulness. 

The  Parole — The  most  modern  release  from  penalty,  the  parole,  is 
both  chronologically  and  logically  a step  beyond  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  the  good  behavior  laws.  As  has  been  indicated,  Ohio  passed 
a “good  time”  law  in  1856;  she  was  the  first  among  the  states  ( 1884) 
to  make  the  indeterminate  sentence  applicable  to  its  penitentiary;  and 
it  was  in  1885  that  the  State  again  led  the  country  by  passing  a parole 
law  for  its  prisons.  All  these  systems  were  of  ancient  derivation,  no 
one  State  or  even  the  United  States  having  the  right  to  claim  more  than 
a new  application  of  old  ideas.  The  scheme  of  indenturing  prisoners, 
a form  of  parole,  is  almost  as  hoary  as  the  prison.  In  England,  Mira- 
beau,  in  a report  on  penal  institutions  in  1791,  urged  that  “prisons 
should  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  labor,  separation,  rewards  under 
a mark  system,  conditional  license  and  aid  on  discharge,”  all  of  which 
has  quite  a modern  sound,  except  that  one  now  says  parole  instead  of 
license,  and  parolee  rather  than  “ticket-of-leave  man.” 

The  main  objection  to  the  English  ticket-of-leave  practice  was  that 
there  was  no  preparation  of  the  convict  for  parole  or  license,  and  a 
lack  of  supervision  after  such  release,  so  that  too  many  let  out  under 
this  plan  soon  committed  crimes  and  had  to  be  reincarcerated.  The 
Irish,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  improved  upon 
the  English  system  in  three  essentials;  “Prison  training,”  chiefly  the 
teaching  of  some  trade;  “voluntary  emigration,”  whereby  a well- 
behaved  convict  was  encouraged  to  leave  both  prison  and  country,  and 
to  this  end  received  a gratuity;  and  “crime  rendered  a hazardous  call- 
ing,” through  the  supervision  during  the  unexpired  term  of  a paroled 
prisoner,  and  the  longer  sentences  given  recidivists. 

Parole  developed  in  the  United  States  after  the  Irish  model  and  had 
its  rise  when  it  was  realized  that  penitentiaries  were  not  making  crimi- 
nals penitent  even  as  reformatories  failed  to  reform.  Try  as  they  best 
could  the  penal  institutions  were  schools  of  crime;  the  longer  the 
inmates  remained  in  them  the  less  fitted  the  most  of  them  were  to  be 
returned  to  society.  The  juvenile  court  and  probation  are  recognitions 
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of  this  fact,  insofar  as  they  are  intended  to  keep  offenders  from  being 
interred  in  any  penal  or  reformatory  institutions. 

Parole,  if  a definition  is  needed,  is  the  act  of  releasing,  or  the  status 
of  being  released,  from  a penal  institution  prior  to  the  termination  of  a 
sentence  on  the  condition  of  remaining  under  supervision  of  correc- 
tional or  other  authorities  until  a final  discharge  is  given.  It  is  a com- 
plement of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  but  is  otherwise  dissimilar.  It 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  probation,  although  the  ticket-of-leave  man 
was  formerly  known  as  a probationer;  probation  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  serving  of  any  part  of  a sentence.  Neither  is  parole  a conditional 
pardon,  or  a commutation  of  sentence,  or  directly  connected  with  the 
“honor  system.”  A pardon  has  to  do  with  the  remission  of  guilt  and 
may  refer  to  other  penalties  than  imprisonment;  commutation  is  the 
change  of  a punishment  to  a less  severe  one  than  that  imposed  by  the 
court;  the  honor  system  of  granting  certain  inmates  some  freedom 
within  or  without  the  prison  is  intermediate  between  imprisonment  and 
parole  and  is  a part  of  prison  discipline.  Parole  is  authorized  by  legis- 
lation and  is  provided  for  the  protection  of  society  and  the  intelligent 
treatment  of  the  law  breaker.  The  theory  of  parole  is  based  upon  at 
least  three  suppositions: 

1.  That  the  prisoner  ordinarily  arrives  at  a period  in  his  imprison- 
ment when  further  incarceration  will  be  of  less  service  to  him  and  to 
the  State  as  a reformative  measure  than  a like  period  passed  in  liberty 
under  parole  supervision. 

2.  That  in  the  determination  of  the  proper  time  at  which  to  admit 
the  prisoner  to  parole,  an  exhaustive  and  painstaking  study  will  be 
made  of  the  individual  case,  in  order  that  the  right  of  society  to  be 
protected  and  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to  rehabilitate  himself  may  be 
preserved. 

3.  That  the  supervision  of  prisoners  while  on  parole  shall  be  con- 
ducted thoroughly  and  with  efficiency  and  understanding. 

(Edward  R.  Cass  in  Foreword  to  “Parole,”  by  J.  P.  Bramer.) 

How  Ohio  attempted  to  put  these  theories  in  practice  is  reflected  in 
its  laws  concerned  with  parole.  (It  is  well  to  remember  when  scanning 
the  quotations  and  summaries  which  follow,  that  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion enactment  put  into  effect  July  i,  1921,  the  Ohio  Board  of  Admin- 
istration was  replaced  by  a department  of  public  welfare.)  Along  with 
many  innovations  in  its  penal  system,  in  1884,  the  General  Assembly 
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inaugurated  the  parole  with  an  enactment  which  was  based  upon  the 
rule  that: 

The  board  of  managers  shall  maintain  such  control  over  prisoners 
committed  to  their  custody  as  may  prevent  them  from  committing 
crime,  secure  their  self  support  and  accomplish  their  reformation. 

This  board  was  ordered  to  make  full  records  of  all  facts  indicating 
constitutional  and  acquired  defects  and  tendencies;  keep  notes  of 
observed  improvement  or  deterioration  of  character,  methods  of  treat- 
ment employed,  and  all  subsequent  facts  bearing  upon  the  propriety 
of  the  release  or  parole  of  the  prisoner.  (8i  O.  L.  76.)  Section  10 
of  the  act  of  1931  provides: 

A prisoner  serving  a sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  for  a crime 
other  than  treason  or  murder  in  the  first  degree,  or  a prisoner  sentenced 
for  a minimum  term  of  imprisonment  longer  than  fifteen  years,  shall 
become  eligible  for  parole  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years’  imprison- 
ment, subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  governing  diminution  of  sentence 
for  good  behavior  in  prison.  The  above  provisions  shall  apply  to 
prisoners  sentenced  before  or  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act.  ( 1 14  v. 
Si  16,  Sec.  2.) 

While  parole  is  now  an  Important  feature  of  Ohio  penology  it  has 
been  greatly  criticised  at  times  and  accused  of  being  everything  from 
the  cause  of  the  so-called  crime  wave  of  the  post-war  period  to  a mere 
creature  of  partisan  politics.  There  have  been  efforts  made  to  abolish 
the  system.  None  of  these  have  been  successful  or  are  ever  likely  to 
be  successful,  for  in  theory  parole  is  sound.  If  in  practice  there  are 
failures  they  are  due  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  preparation  of  the 
prisoner  for  release,  and  inadequate  supervision  and  treatment  subse- 
quent to  release.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  poor  administration  of  the 
system  which  lays  it  open  to  criticism.  And  this  traced  back  to  the 
source  reveals  that  it  costs  more  money  and  requires  more  men  to 
administer  the  parole,  the  indeterminate  sentence,  and  probation,  than 
legislation  will  provide,  or  perhaps  than  the  State  can  afford. 

Space  does  not  permit  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of  paroles 
in  the  past  compared  to  admissions  and  prison  population,  but  the  sum- 
mary of  the  figures  for  1929  (these  being  the  latest  available)  is  of 
interest. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  of  all  State  institutions  on  December 
31,  1929,  was  12,744;  of  these  8,804  were  in  prison  and  3,940  on 
parole. 
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The  total  receipts  for  the  year  1929  were  3,917  and  the  total 
paroles  2,615.  During  the  year  1929  no  less  than  298  parolees  vio- 
lated their  paroles,  which  is  11.39  of  the  whole  number.  It 

would  be  much  more  interesting  to  know  what  percentage  of  the  whole 
number  will  within  a period  of  three  years  return  to  lives  of  crime. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Glueck,  professor  of  criminology  in  Harvard  University, 
traced  the  careers  of  500  men  released  from  the  Massachusetts  Reform- 
atory between  19 1 1 and  1912  and  found  that  within  three  years  eighty 
per  cent,  had  resumed  their  criminal  careers.  It  is  estimated  that 
under  the  new  laws  not  less  than  2,500  convicts  will  immediately  become 
eligible  for  parole.  The  results  will  be  watched  with  anxiety. 

Probation — Another  form  of  release  from  penalty  is  probation.  It 
is  in  fact  a suspension  of  the  execution  of  a sentence  under  defined  con- 
ditions and  regulations.  It  is  asserted  that  some  offenders  would  rather 
go  to  a penal  institution  than  be  placed  on  probation  and  that  therefore 
probation  is  in  itself  a punishment.  Here  is  what  Judge  Harry  G. 
Gram,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  says  on  the  subject: 

Few  people  really  comprehend  what  probation  is.  To  many  it 
means  a program  of  coddling  criminals.  It  is  anything  but  a coddling 
process  and  is  a substitute  for  that  which  has  been  lacking  in  the  home. 
It  is  a special  process  of  social  reconstruction  under  the  guidance  of  the 
court.  It  is  a means  employed  to  make  useful  citizens  instead  of  con- 
firmed criminals.  It  is  the  practical  application  of  the  fundamental 
teachings  of  Christianity. 

If  on  the  other  hand  probation  be  regarded  solely  as  a suspension 
of  a sentence,  then  it  is  simply  a mode  of  keeping  out  of  prison.  The 
latter  is  the  usual  view  taken  of  the  question.  Probation  is  more  than  a 
substitute  for  imprisonment,  since  the  State  attempts  to  help  the  proba- 
tioner maintain  the  good  behavior  he  must  show  during  a stated  period 
to  retain  his  freedom. 

Judge  Gram  had  the  child  and  juvenile  court  in  mind  when  he 
defined  probation,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  the  practice  of  probation  is 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  offenders  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Every  State  in  the  Union  has  probationary  laws,  but  only  two  out  of 
three  extend  them  to  include  adult  cases.  In  the  late  war  mental  tests 
of  the  drafted  army  of  1,700,000  disclosed  that  ten  per  cent,  of  it  had 
the  intelligence  of  a child  of  ten  years  or  less,  and  another  fifteen  per 
cent,  had  about  the  intelligence  of  a child  of  eleven  years.  Does  not 
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this  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  a selected  body  of  men  suggest  that  there 
may  be  something  wrong  about  predominating  the  use  of  probation  to 
juveniles,  particularly  when  it  is  realized  that  the  criminal  mind — if 
there  be  such  a thing — ranges  lower  than  that  of  the  average  human 
being? 

The  idea  of  probation  is  not  new,  credit  going  to  Massachusetts  for 
originating  the  practice  in  1878,  when  a law  was  passed  requiring  the 
appointment  of  a probation  officer  for  Boston.  Prior  to  that  under  the 
common  law  there  were  various  occasions  under  which  the  courts  could 
suspend  sentence.  No  other  State  followed  this  example  until  1894, 
when  Maryland  began  its  use.  Exception  might  be  made  to  Chicago, 
where  from  1861  to  1867  there  was  a commissioner  hearing  cases  of 
delinquency  of  boys,  which  had  the  authority  to  place  juveniles  on  pro- 
bation. In  Massachusetts  there  were  no  limitations  of  age,  term  of 
probation,  previous  record,  or  the  like.  After  the  establishment  of 
juvenile  courts  in  Illinois  and  Colorado  in  1899,  there  began  a slow 
growth  of  probation  enactments  until  1910,  after  which  the  growth  was 
rapid.  Ohio  created  its  first  juvenile  court  and  the  practice  of  proba- 
tion in  1902  (O.  L.,  Vol.  95,  p.  785),  when  couties  were  empowered 
to  set  up  such  legal  machinery.  The  law  limited  the  provision  to  such 
counties  as  had,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  a population  of  380,- 
000  and  hence  applied  only  to  Cuyahoga  County,  which  contains  Cleve- 
land. This  restriction  was  withdrawn  in  the  amended  law  of  1904, 
which  in  effect  made  the  provisions  applicable  to  all  counties.  Ohio 
was  about  the  eighth  among  the  states  to  adopt  the  use  of  probation. 

In  all  the  shifting  legislation  concerning  pardons,  paroles,  and  pro- 
bation, the  courts  have  had  an  important  part  to  play  before  final  deter- 
mination of  clemency,  but  by  the  act  of  1931,  the  only  function  worthy 
of  notice  left  to  the  courts  is  probation.  It  may  be  exercised  without 
exception  in  juvenile  cases  and  in  all  felonies  except  murder,  arson, 
burglary  of  an  inhabited  dwelling  house,  incest,  sodomy,  rape  without 
consent,  and  administering  poison,  when  it  appears  that  the  character  of 
the  defendant  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  again  engage  in  an  offensive  course  of  conduct,  and  the  public 
good  does  not  demand  or  require  that  he  shall  suffer  the  penalty 
imposed  by  law. 

When  a sentence  to  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory  has  been 
imposed,  but  the  execution  thereof  has  been  suspended  and  the  defend- 
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ant  placed  upon  probation,  the  effect  of  such  an  order  shall  be  to  place 
the  defendant  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
institution  to  which  he  is  sentenced,  and  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  apply  to  persons  paroled  from  such  institution. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory  shall 
appoint  field  officers,  who  shall  carefully  look  after  the  welfare  of  all 
persons  whose  sentences  have  been  suspended  or  paroled.  The  proba- 
tion officers  are  to  name  such  “who  shall  make  written  reports  at  desig- 
nated periods,  not  less  than  once  each  month,  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  probationer.”  These  same  officials  can  arrest  without  warrant 
persons  placed  in  their  care  who  do  anything  which  violates  the  reason 
for  their  probation.  The  managers  terminate  probation  and  issue  the 
final  discharge. 

In  brief,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  probation  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  parole.  Probation  has  been  in  most  states  a county 
affair,  and  sometimes  there  have  been  as  many  varieties  of  probation  as 
there  were  counties.  Only  twenty  states.  In  1930,  had  established  State 
supervision,  of  which  Ohio  was  one. 

The  weakness  of  the  probation  system,  as  that  of  parole,  lies  In  the 
expense  and  difficutlles  of  securing  sufficient  and  proper  agents  for  its 
perfect  administration.  About  the  expense  it  is  just  to  point  out  that 
both  parole  and  probation  saves  the  State  a great  deal  of  money  in  the 
reduction  of  the  prison  population,  they  are  also  the  means  of  adding 
greatly  to  the  sum  total  of  funds  earned  by  those  who,  without  the  free- 
dom granted,  would  be  burdens  to  the  State.  Probation  and  parole, 
properly  applied  and  administered,  is  “one  of  society’s  surest  defenses 
and  protections  against  criminal  activities,”  as  proven  in  Massachusetts, 
which  has  “the  lowest  crime  rate  of  any  State  in  this  country.”  It  might  be 
pointed  out  that  in  Massachusetts  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  persons 
convicted  of  criminal  offenses  are  today  being  placed  on  probation; 
that  not  a cell  has  been  built  In  the  State  in  a quarter  century,  and  that 
it  has,  in  1930,  a lower  prison  population  than  It  had  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

In  these  pages  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  recount  the  numerous 
laws  and  amendments  and  repeals  which  have  rung  the  changes  in  deal- 
ing with  those  who  have  transgressed  society’s  laws.  Upon  the  very 
heels  of  the  parole  statutes  of  1931  the  bar  association  is  working 
strenuously  upon  other  sweeping  revisions  of  the  penal  code.  The  fre- 
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quent  changes  constitute  the  best  evidence  of  utter  unwisdom  in  dealing 
with  this  baffling  problem.  It  has  been  described  as  “a  sordid  chapter 
of  cruelty,  chicanery  and  inconsistency.”  There  are  many  who  affect 
to  believe  that  the  authorities  are  unjust  to  criminals,  while  others  are 
equally  certain  that  those  charged  with  crime  are  generously  safe- 
guarded and  that  society  has  little  or  no  protection. 

It  is  but  natural  that  in  the  sweeping  changes,  nearly  all  of  which 
favor  the  convicts,  there  should  be  speculation  concerning  the  mental 
processes  of  the  Legislature.  One  of  the  reactions  has  been  that  there 
must  be  either  more  liberal  paroles  or  larger  penal  institutions,  and  as 
an  economy  measure,  the  former  seemed  expedient. 

For  several  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  serious  efforts  of  the  bar 
association  and  the  judiciary  committees  have  been  exerted  toward 
improved  criminal  procedure  and  an  improved  penal  code,  all  of  which 
were  resigned  to  get  persons  into  prison,  and  during  the  same  period 
other  laws  were  being  framed  to  facilitate  paroles  to  get  them  out.  All 
this  has  occurred  at  a time  when  all  forms  of  punishment  except  fines 
and  imprisonment  have  long  since  been  abolished. 

Faith  in  the  parole  system  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  case  of 
the  convict  can  be  more  effectively  studied  and  better  understood  by 
executive  and  legislative  processes  after  imprisonment,  than  by  the 
court  which  hears  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and  the  statements  of  coun- 
sel during  the  trial.  The  theory  is  that  the  parole  board  studies  the  life 
history  of  the  convict,  his  family  history,  his  mental  and  moral  attitude 
and  his  prison  record.  In  practice  it  only  examines  the  prison  records, 
except  in  rare  instances,  of  notorious  characters.  A clever  prisoner, 
with  the  aid  of  a clever  and  industrious  attorney,  with  such  assistance 
as  can  be  obtained  from  political  influence,  converts  a life  sentence 
into  a short  term,  while  other  prisoners,  resigned  to  their  fate,  often 
serve  their  full  term.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  provide  the  machin- 
ery for  a full  inquiry  into  the  case  of  each  of  the  thousands  of  prisoners, 
or  to  exercise  an  adequate  supervision  of  the  thousands  of  parolees. 

The  problem  of  making  the  punishment  adequately  meet  the  offense 
and  at  the  same  time  of  salvaging  and  rehabilitating  the  offender  is  yet 
far  from  solution. 

Ohio’s  Contribution  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Justice  is  the  insurance  which  we  have  on  our  lives  and 
property ; to  which  may  be  added,  and  obedience  is  the  premium 
which  we  pay  for  it. — William  Penn. 
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John  McLean — John  McLean,  of  Warren  County,  was  the  first 
true  representative  of  Ohio  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  His 
appointment  to  the  Federal  bench  was  a very  great  honor  to  the  com- 
paratively youthful  State  and  a recognition  of  the  ability  and  character 
of  a self-made  lawyer  and  capable  judge.  John  McLean  was  the  son 
of  a Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  farmer,  born  March  i,  1785.  The 
family  was  large  and  poor.  Inability  to  make  a decent  living  from  the 
land  drove  it  first  to  Morgantown,  Virginia,  in  1789,  then  to  Nicholas- 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  ten  years  later,  1799,  to  the  fertile  lands  of  War- 
ren County,  Ohio,  so  that  the  son  was  a much  traveled  youth  by  the 
time  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Building  a home  and  preparing  a 
forested  and  crude  soil  for  production  left  little  time  or  energy  for 
study  even  had  there  been  public  schools  to  attend.  By  the  light  of  the 
pine  knot  and  the  expensive  candle  the  boy  read  the  few  books  that 
could  be  borrowed,  and  managed  somehow  to  gain  two  years  of  tutor- 
ing and  to  earn  enough  extra  money  to  pay  for  it  before  he  was 
eighteen. 

In  1803  John  left  home  to  make  his  way,  as  best  he  could,  in  the 
legal  profession  for  which  he  had  been  preparing.  Going  to  Cincin- 
nati, he  induced  Arthur  St.  Clair,  son  of  the  former  Governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  to  permit  him  to  read  law  under  his  direction, 
while  he  supported  himself  as  a copyist  and  writer  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  Hamilton  County.  In  the  lyceum  of  that  day  he  developed  his 
forensic  powers  and  the  art  of  ready  speaking;  with  St.  Clair  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  knowledge  of  the  law;  as  an  employee  earning 
a living  he  grew  in  character  and  the  knowledge  of  men;  and  as  a stu- 
dent he  broadened  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  with  methods  of 
original  thinking  and  decision  which  later  made  him  one  of  the  out- 
standing men  of  his  time.  In  1807  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Young  lawyer  McLean  was  versatile.  He  not  only  w’on  early 
recognition  in  his  profession,  but  became  an  authority  on  farming  and 
business,  on  literature  and  political  questions.  He  wrote  a great  deal; 
was  the  editor  of  one  of  the  pioneer  Ohio  newspapers,  the  “Western 
Star”  of  Lebanon,  founded  in  1806.  And  the  editor  of  that  day  exer- 
cised great  influence.  Fie  was  literally  a molder  of  public  opinion. 
McLean  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1812,  representing  the  Cincinnati 
district  until  1816.  At  his  reelection,  in  1814,  he  received  the  vote  of 
every  elector  in  his  district  who  went  to  the  polls.  Assured  later  of 
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election  to  the  Senate,  he  declined  the  nomination.  A year  later,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of 
Ohio,  where  he  served  for  six  years.  President  Monroe  appointed  him 
commissioner  of  the  Federal  land  office,  in  1822,  a position  for  which 
he  was  particularly  well  fitted  because  of  his  earlier  association  with 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  his  preceptor  in  the  law.  In  July  of  the  following  year 
he  was  made  Postmaster-General,  continuing  in  office  under  John  Quincy 
Adams.  He  thereby  replaced  Jonathan  Meigs  and  did  much  to 
improve  a thoroughly  inadequate  postal  service.  President  Andrew 
Jackson  offered  McLean  both  the  navy  and  war  portfolios,  which  were 
declined.  In  1829,  however,  he  did  accept  appointment  as  associate 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (vice  Justice  Robert  Trim- 
ble), taking  over  his  duties  at  the  January  term  of  1830,  just  a full 
century  ago.  Three  times  Justice  McLean  was  before  the  party  con- 
ventions as  a candidate  for  President.  In  politics  he  was  no  party  man, 
having  at  various  times  been  Whig,  Democrat,  Free-Soiler,  and 
Republican. 

Justice  McLean  served  on  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  bench  from 
his  appointment  on  March  7,  1829,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1861,  or  almost  thirty-two  years.  This  added  to  six  years  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  places  him  among  the  very  few  Ohioans  who 
have  devoted  more  than  a third  of  a century  to  judicial  service  in  the 
highest  courts.  The  justice  possessed  throughout  his  life  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a sane  mind  in  a sane  body.  He  was  intellectual  and 
erudite;  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
this  man  who  had  never  entered  a college,  by  Harvard  University, 
Wesleyan  University  (Ohio),  and  several  other  institutions.  He  knew 
his  own  mind  and  in  the  heat  of  argument  was  inclined  to  reject  the 
opinions  of  others.  Conscientious,  thorough,  inherently  just,  once  his 
judgment  was  expressed  it  was  not  to  be  changed.  He  loved  the  for- 
ensic; some  of  his  charges  to  grand  juries  were  among  the  best  efforts 
of  his  eloquence,  particularly  that  one  delivered  in  December,  1838, 
regarding  “unlawful  military  combinations  against  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment with  whom  we  are  at  peace,”  having  reference  to  the  Canadian 
revolution  of  that  period  and  its  American  abettors. 

What  is  probably  the  most  noteworthy  of  Justice  McLean’s  judi- 
cial actions  was  his  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case.  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney  delivered  the 
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majority  opinion,  which  was  concurred  In  by  six  out  of  eight  justices 
who  composed  the  court,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Union.  Justice  McLean  dissented,  expressing  his  opinion 
that  slavery  had  Its  origin  merely  in  power,  contrary  to  right,  and  that 
in  this  country  is  was  sustained  by  local  law.  No  previous  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  had  caused  so  much  excitement  throughout  the 
United  States.  Because  of  his  refusal  to  concur.  Justice  McLean 
became  something  of  a popular  hero  among  those  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery. 

Noah  Haynes  Swayne — On  January  27,  1862,  the  newspapers  car- 
ried the  news  that  on  that  day  President  Lincoln  had  commissioned 
Noah  H.  Swayne,  of  Columbus,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  as  successor  to  Justice  McLean.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  Judge  Swayne  had  been  prominent  in  Ohio  affairs  in  many 
capacities  ranging  from  member  of  the  Legislature  and  United  States 
Attorney  (1830),  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  State  debt,  adjustor 
of  the  boundary  difficulties  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  a creator  of 
institutions  for  the  unfortunate,  a jurist  of  fame.  His  appointment  to 
an  exalted  place  upon  the  Federal  bench  was  pleasing  to  Ohioans  and  a 
fitting  climax  to  a useful  and  high  service  to  his  State  and  country.  His 
service  in  Washington  extended  over  a period  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century. 

Noah  Haynes  Swayne  was  a native  of  Culpepper  County,  Virginia, 
born  December  7,  1804,  the  youngest  of  five  children  of  Joshua  Swayne, 
successful  farmer,  influential  citizen,  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  family  was  Pennsylvania  in  origin,  the  first  American  progenitor 
coming  to  Philadelphia  with  William  Penn.  Joshua  had  died  when  his 
youngest  son  was  but  four  years  old,  but  the  mother  not  only  managed 
to  keep  the  family  together,  but  saw  to  the  training  and  education  of 
her  sons.  Noah  attended  the  public  school  until  thirteen,  then  he 
entered  Jacob  Mendenhall’s  Academy  at  Waterford,  Loudon  County, 
Virginia.  Two  years  later  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr. 
George  A.  Thornton,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  but  the  death  of  the 
physician  upset  Swayne’s  plans  and  he  entered  the  office  of  Scott  and 
Brooks,  lawyers  of  Warrenton,  and  prepared  himself  to  pass  the  bar 
examinations,  which  he  did  in  1823. 
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Joshua  Swayne,  although  a resident  of  a slave  State,  refused  to 
hold  slaves.  His  son,  holding  similar  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
determined  to  settle  in  one  of  the  free  states  of  the  North,  Ohio  being 
his  choice.  Arriving  in  Zanesville  in  1824,  after  the  year  of  prelimi- 
nary residence  required  of  one  who  would  practice  law  in  the  State, 
Noah  Swayne  opened  an  office  in  1825  at  Coshocton.  He  rose  rapidly 
both  in  his  profession  and  in  politics;  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  county,  1825;  resigned  upon  his  election  to  the  Legislature  in 
1829;  in  1829  was  appointed  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Ohio  and  moved  to  Columbus;  declined  the  place  of  presiding 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1832; 
resigned  as  United  States  Attorney  in  1839  and  applied  himself  to  his 
law  practice  until  appointed  in  1861  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  bench. 

As  a practicing  lawyer  he  acquired  both  means  and  fame.  He 
neither  kept  wholly  out  of  politics  nor  refused  to  give  aid  in  the  affairs 
of  his  adopted  State.  In  1827  he  was  one  of  three  commissioners 
appointed  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  of  a boundary  dispute 
between  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  after  three  years  was  successful. 
About  this  same  time  Ohio,  owing  to  changes  made  in  the  national 
banking  system,  too  great  enthusiasm  in  the  building  of  canals,  and 
careless  expenditures  in  attempts  to  hasten  the  development  of  the 
State,  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Swayne,  Gustavus  Swan,  and 
Alfred  Kelly,  “The  father  of  Canals,  Reformer  of  the  Tax  System, 
and  State  Financier”  as  a commission,  put  in  three  hard  years  of  work 
saving  the  State  from  repudiating  its  financial  obligations.  The  three 
worked  out  plans  and  legislation  which  established  Ohio’s  credit  and 
managed  to  direct  the  completion  of  some  of  the  public  works.  In 
1840  Swayne  having  completed  the  job,  resigned  from  the  committee, 
refusing  all  compensation.  That  same  year,  however,  he  with  Dr. 
William  Awl  and  Dr.  James  Hoge  began  service  as  a commission 
which  were  responsible  for  the  origin  of  the  admirable  system  of  caring 
for  the  blind  of  Ohio  and  the  founding  of  asylums  for  the  deaf,  dumb, 
insane  and  feeble-minded  at  Columbus.  He  continued  his  connections 
with  this  humanitarian  work  until  the  Civil  War  and  his  removal  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  Swayne  had  married  Sarah  Ann  Wager,  of  Harper’s  Ferry, 
Virginia,  an  owner  of  slaves,  in  1832,  and  one  of  the  immediate  divi- 
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sions  made  by  the  two  was  the  manumission  of  their  slaves.  He  did 
not  believe,  at  that  time,  that  there  should  be  any  interference  with  the 
established  custom  and  characteristic  institution  of  the  South.  When 
he  became  convinced  that  the  South  would  secede  he  came  out  emphati- 
cally for  union  and  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  1859  he  was  counsel,  with  John  Belden,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  in  certain  noteworthy  fugitive  slave  cases.  He  appeared 
before  the  Supreme  Court  at  various  times  and  inspired  favorable 
comment.  Meanwhile  he  became  a warm  friend  of  venerable  Justice 
McLean.  Upon  the  latter’s  sudden  death  he  was  nominated  justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Justice  Swayne  was  honored  by  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  both  Dartmouth  and  Marietta  colleges  in  1862,  and  had 
conferred  upon  him  a like  honor  by  Yale  College  in  1865.  He  proved 
to  be  a justice  of  unusual  ability,  exceedingly  well  informed,  one  held  in 
increasing  esteem.  Upon  reaching  the  age  limit  he  retired  from  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1881,  and  on  June  8,  1884,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Justice  Swayne’s  service  at  Wahsington  covered  a period  of  nine- 
teen years.  Outstanding  was  his  firm  and  clear  support  of  nationality, 
of  union  as  opposed  to  separation  or  secession.  In  the  original  “legal 
tender”  cases  he  dissented  from  the  opinion  which  denied  the  full  effect 
of  the  act  of  Congress.  He  became  a leader  in  contending  for  the 
existence  of  a general  commercial  jurisprudence,  wherein  the  Federal 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  at  liberty  to  recognize  and  develop  in 
cases  involving  no  Federal  questions,  in  opposition  to  the  decisions  of 
State  courts.  His  views  were  in  opposition  to  those  of  Justice  Miller, 
“and  it  was  through  his  opinions  in  Gelpecke  v.  City  of  Dubuque,  and 
other  similar  cases,  that  the  doctrine  of  Swift  v.  Tyson  obtained  a firm 
foothold  in  the  court.  In  his  last  expressed  opinion  he  considered  fully 
the  subject  of  the  income  tax  imposed  by  the  United  States,  and  defined 
clearly  and  authoritatively  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ‘direct  taxes’  as 
used  in  the  constitution.” 

Salmon  Portland  Chase — Salmon  Portland  Chase  was  the  successor 
of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  commissioned  December  6,  1864,  and  serving 
for  eight  years,  a complete  physical  breakdown  bringing  to  an  end  what 
promised  to  be  as  remarkable  a career  upon  the  bench  as  had  been  his 
in  national  affairs.  He  was  born  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  January 
13,  1808,  the  son  of  Ithamar  and  Janette  (Ralston)  Chase,  and  a 
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direct  descendant  of  Aquila  and  Ann  Chase,  who  came  in  1640  from 
England  to  Newbury,  Massachusetts.  His  father  died  in  1817;  three 
years  later  the  son  was  sent  to  his  uncle.  Bishop  Philander  Chase,  then 
stationed  at  Worthington,  Ohio,  conducting  an  academy,  and  when  in 
1822  the  bishop  accepted  the  presidency  of  Cincinnati  College  the 
youthful  Chase  entered  that  institution.  A year  later  he  was  back  with 
his  mother  at  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  teaching  a district  school.  He 
became  a junior  in  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1826.  At  this  time  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  no  higher  than  to 
be  either  a tutor  in  a private  family  or  school  and  he  sought  without 
success  to  find  such  a position  in  the  South.  Failing  and  returning  to 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  he  was  angered  by  his  uncle,  Dud- 
ley Chase,  of  Vermont,  who  refused  to  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  a 
job  in  one  of  the  Federal  departments  for  the  husky  attractive  lad  who 
as  yet  knew  not  what  he  wanted  to  be  or  do  and  was  too  inclined  to 
depend  on  his  relatives  to  take  care  of  him. 

The  rebuff  led  the  younger  Chase  to  take  an  accounting  of  himself. 
He  had  education  in  the  classics,  had  become  acquainted  with  the  cul- 
ture of  New  England  and  the  progressive  vigor  of  Ohio  and  had  seen 
something  of  the  South.  There  was  but  one  thing  for  which  he  was 
fitted — to  teach — so  he  managed  to  get  and  hold  for  the  next  three 
years  a place  as  tutor  in  a private  school  of  Washington.  One  of  his 
pupils  was  the  son  of  Attorney-General  William  Wirt,  which  opened 
the  way  to  Chase  to  read  law  in  Mr.  Wirt’s  office.  In  1829,  so  poorly 
prepared  that  he  passed  the  examinations  with  difficulty,  Salmon  P. 
Chase  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1829, 
but  during  the  following  year  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Ohio. 

He  did  not  set  this  chief  city  of  the  West  on  fire  with  his  legal 
acquirements.  While  wating  for  clients  he  worked  on  the  newspapers, 
wrote  magazine  articles,  made  himself  agreeable  socially,  and  inci- 
dentally wrote  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  Ohio  historical  literature  as  an 
introduction  to  a revision  and  editing  of  the  statutes  of  the  State.  That 
introductory  history  is  even  today  worthy  of  study;  the  careful  codi- 
fication and  annotation  of  the  Ohio  statutes  superseded  all  other  works 
of  like  character  and  made  the  name  of  its  author  well  known  through- 
out the  State.  Two  of  his  none  too  numerous  clients  were  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  in  Cincinnati  and  the  Lafayette  Bank  of  that  small 
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city,  whose  work  served  as  something  of  a preparatory  education  for 
his  future  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Living  at  a time  when  slavery  was  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of 
the  day,  and  in  a city  upon  the  borderline  between  slaveowners  and 
abolitionists,  and  a main  station  of  the  Underground  Railway,  it  was 
inevitable  that  Salmon  Chase  should  be  drawn  into  the  controversies 
of  the  period.  In  1837  he  defended  the  colored  woman  Matilda, 
claimed  as  a fugitive  slave;  subsequently  he  defended  James  G.  Birney, 
indicted  for  harboring  a fugitive  slave  (see  chapter  on  slavery).  In 
both  of  these  cases  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  he  took  the  stand 
that  slavery  was  local  and  dependent  upon  State  laws  for  its  existence. 
Before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1846,  in  association  with 
W.  H.  Seward,  in  the  defense  of  John  Van  Zant,  sued  under  the  ancient 
fugitive  slave  law  of  1793,  he  argued  that  under  the  Ordinance  of  1797 
no  fugitive  from  service  could  be  reclaimed  in  Ohio  unless  the  slave  had 
escaped  from  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states;  that  slavery  was  left 
exclusively  to  the  disposal  of  the  states;  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  persons  held  in  service  conferred  no  power  on  Congress, 
and  never  was  understood  to  confer  any. 

Chase  lost  the  decision,  as  he  did  in  most  of  his  cases  having  to  do 
with  fugitive  slaves,  but  his  arguments  and  speeches  helped  to  make 
possible  the  enactment  of  the  stronger  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850.  He 
made  clear  at  all  times,  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  that  he  was  not  an 
abolitionist,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  change  the  Constitution  or  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  any  State  in  which  it  was  extant.  His  policy 
did  not  make  for  personal  or  political  popularity  and  it  was  not  until 
he  was  forty  years  old,  and  then  as  the  result  of  a happy  chance,  that 
Salmon  Chase  obtained  high  political  preferment  as  the  United  States 
Senator. 

It  was  as  difficult  then  as  it  is  now  to  place  the  Chief  Justice  politi- 
cally. He  claimed  to  have  been  a Whig  until  1841,  although  holding 
many  of  the  views  of  Jefferson.  “He  was  a Henry  Clay  National 
Republican  in  1832,  a Harrison  Whig  in  1836,  an  out  and  out  Whig 
in  1840,  a Liberty  man  in  1844,  a Free  Soiler  in  1848,  a Democrat  in 
1851  and  was  so  enrolled  in  the  Senate,  a Liberty  man  again  in  1852, 
a Republican  in  1856,  and  afterwards  until  it  was  foreseen  that  he  had 
no  chance  against  Grant  to  be  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for 
the  Presidency  in  1869,  then  suddenly  became  a Democrat  again,  seek- 
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ing  the  nomination  by  that  party,  claiming  that  so  far  as  basic  principles 

were  concerned,  he  had  been  a Democrat  all  his  life It  is  safe 

to  say  that  he  had  membership  in  more  political  parties,  with  less  enjoy- 
ment in  any  of  them  and  with  less  mutual  obligation  arising  therefrom 
than  any  other  public  man  America  has  produced.”  (Joseph  B.  For- 
aker,  1905.) 

His  political  cloak  of  many  colors  drew  the  attention  in  January, 
1849,  of  Democrats,  anti-slavery  and  regular;  the  Independent  and 
Democratic  Free  Soilers  and  a few  Whigs,  who  made  him  their  fusion 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator.  He  was  elected  because  two 
members  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  held  the  balance  of 
power  in  an  evenly  divided  Legislature  and  insisted  upon  his  being  sent 
to  Washington.  One  of  these  two  men  had  been  a medical  student  at 
Cincinnati  in  1837,  who  happened  to  be  in  court  that  year  and  hearing 
Chase’s  eloquent  defense  of  Matilda  Lawrence,  alleged  escaped  slave, 
said  to  himself:  ‘‘There  is  a man  I can  and  will  vote  for  whenever  I 

have  the  opportunity.”  Dr.  N.  S.  Townsend  had  his  first  ‘‘oppor- 
tunity” in  1849,  it  was  his  vote  which  gave  Chase  the  Senatorship 
and  started  him  off  on  his  political  career. 

Chase  was  neither  popular  nor  successful  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. The  Democrats  repudiated  him  and  refused  him  recognition  in 
committee  appointments.  This  seemed  not  to  handicap  him;  if  any- 
thing, it  left  him  the  freer  to  devote  himself  to  the  promotion  of  an 
anti-slavery  program  and  he  became  the  leader  of  the  anti-slavery 
forces  in  both  houses.  Ohio  deprived  him  of  his  senatorial  toga  and 
placed  it  upon  George  E.  Pugh,  but  in  1855  he  was  elected  the  first 
Republican  Governor  of  the  State,  and  as  such  a candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

The  newly  organized  Republican  party,  partly  the  work  of  Mr. 
Chase  and  certainly  strengthened  by  his  and  its  premier  victory  in 
Ohio,  neglected  him  in  the  selection  of  a candidate  for  the  Presidency 
to  favor  a younger  and  more  spectacular  popular  hero,  John  C.  Fre- 
mont. Chase  seeing  how  the  tide  was  flowing  in  the  Republican  con- 
vention of  1856,  requested  withdrawal  of  his  name.  To  round  out  this 
phase  of  his  history:  he  vigorously  asserted  his  right  to  the  Presidential 
nomination  in  i860,  but  received  only  forty-nine  out  of  465  votes  in 
the  convention.  He  gave  whole-hearted  support  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
however,  and  was  happy  in  his  election.  Dissatisfied  with  the  policies 
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of  the  Republican  party,  he  again  sought  the  Presidency  by  way  of  the 
Democratic  convention  in  1868  and  seemed  to  have  a fair  chance  of  the 
nomination.  But  again  the  tide  changed  and  he  was  left  stranded  with 
but  four  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  As  a member  of  cabinet  he  was  a 
candidate  against  Lincoln  for  renomination  in  1864.  Lincoln  once  said 
of  the  Ohioan:  “Mr.  Chase  Is  a very  able  man.  He  Is  a very  ambi- 
tious man,  and  I think  upon  the  subject  of  the  Presidency  Is  a little 
insane.”  As  Governor  of  Ohio,  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  both  efficient 
and  popular.  In  1857  he  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the  greatest 
vote  ever  up  to  that  time  given  any  Governor.  In  i860  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  again,  but  resigned  to  take  the  portfolio 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Lincoln,  March,  1861.  It  was  in 
this  capacity  that  as  a lawyer  he  originated,  drafted  and  commended  the 
passage  of  a bill,  that  in  1863  became  a law,  for  the  conversion  of  State 
and  other  forms  of  chartered  banks  of  Issue  Into  national  banks,  under 
which  law  the  Federal  Government  was  made  responsible  for  notes 
circulated  by  the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  to  cover  such  circula- 
tion, plus  ten  per  cent.  Although  opposed  by  bankers  generally,  this 
measure  proved  one  of  the  best  monetary  laws  adopted  by  our  country. 
Popular  loans  proposed  by  Secretary  Chase,  and  the  national  bank 
plan,  enabled  the  government  to  prosecute  the  Civil  War  with  suffi- 
cient funds  and  to  furnish  a stable  currency. 

Secretary  Chase  developed  the  habit  of  tendering  his  resignation  on 
occasions  when  he  differed  from  the  President,  and  did  so  once  too 
often  when  Lincoln  made  an  appointment  of  an  Assistant  United 
States  Treasurer  at  New  York  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
Lincoln  promptly  accepted  this  resignation,  and  Chase  was  without  a 
political  job.  The  President  seldom  harbored  a grudge,  however,  and 
six  months  later  appointed  his  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  bench  as  Chief  Justice.  “It  would  be 
hard,”  said  Senator  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  “to  recall  an  instance  of  greater 
magnanimity  than  was  thus  shown  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  magnani- 
mous because.  In  most  respects  Mr.  Chase’s  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion were  not  of  such  exceptional  character  as  to  single  him  out  above 
other  men  for  the  place;  certainly  not  if  we  consider  only  his  experience 
at  the  bar  ....  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  to  forecast  for  him 
the  great  honor  of  the  chief  justiceship.” 

Salmon  P.  Chase  was  In  his  fifty-sixth  year  of  age  when  he  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land.  For  the  last  nineteen  years  he  had  been 
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engaged  in  political  activities  to  the  neglect  of  professional  duties. 
From  this  point  of  view  he  might  be  considered  as  unprepared  to  take 
so  high  a place  in  the  judiciary  affairs  of  the  Nation.  But  it  is  well  to 
recall  that  neither  Jay  nor  Marshall,  nor  even  Taney,  whom  Chase 
succeeded,  had  any  large  experience  as  practicing  lawyers.  Jay  was  a 
diplomat  and  statesman;  Marshall,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister;  and  Taney  more  the  politician  than  jurist,  prior  to 
their  elevation  to  the  chief  justiceship.  All,  like  Chase,  had  been  made 
ready  for  such  elevation  by  their  public  services,  their  broad  and  general 
experience  with  the  law,  the  Constitution  and  their  practical  application. 

The  new  apprentice  proved  himself  adequate  to  the  problems  which 
confronted  him.  He  disappointed  partisans  by  his  part  in  the  failure  to 
bring  Jefferson  Davis  to  trial;  in  his  direction  of  the  President  Johnson 
impeachment;  and  in  his  opinions  in  the  legal  tender  cases.  But  it  is 
now  well  agreed  that  he  acted  wisely  in  reference  to  the  deposed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy;  that  he  was  impartially  just  in  his  impeach- 
ment trial  rulings;  and  that  while  Justice  Chase  tried  to  undo  what 
Secretary  Chase  previously  had  done,  in  his  opinions  in  the  legal  tender 
cases,  he  at  least  showed  courage  and  calm  judgment  in  announcing  that 
he  considered  at  this  later  period  that  what  had  been  done  in  the 
exigencies  of  war  under  his  direction  was  as  a law  unconstitutional. 
Justice  Nathan  Clifford  wrote:  “Judges  and  jurists  may  dissent  from 
his  final  conclusion  and  hold,  as  the  majority  of  the  justices  of  this  court 
do,  that  he  was  right  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  every  generous 
mind  should  honor  the  candor  and  self-control  which  considered  and 
induced  such  action.” 

Of  the  other  work  of  Justice  Chase,  of  the  numerous  opinions  he 
wrote,  many  of  which  involved  questions  of  international  law  or  litiga- 
tion growing  out  of  the  Civil  War,  they  are  acknowledged  as  highly 
credible,  and  have,  with  the  possible  exception  of  his  opinion  regarding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax,  stood  unquestioned.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  his  day  held  in  its  hands  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
“On  its  decisions  depended  the  issues  of  the  war — whether  to  be  upheld 
and  made  secure  or  overthrown  and  brought  to  naught.  The  court  was 
equal  to  all  requirements  and  did  its  part  so  splendily  and  brilliantly 
of  the  great  work  of  regeneration  and  preservation  that  Chase  and  his 
associates  deserve  to  stand  in  public  esteem  and  gratitude  next  after 
Marshall  and  his  associates.  The  one  dealt  with  the  construction  of 
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the  State,  the  other  with  its  reconstruction.  The  labors  of  both  were 
vital.” 

In  1870  the  Chief  Justice  suffered  a stroke  of  paralysis  which  held 
him  an  invalid  until  his  death,  May  7,  1873.  Reverdy  Johnson,  one  of 
the  eminent  lawyers  of  his  day,  remarked  of  the  Chief  Justice:  “The 

ability  of  his  judgments,  the  full  knowledge  which  they  displayed,  the 
admirable  judicial  style  in  which  they  were  rendered,  filled  the  profes- 
sional mind  not  only  with  admiration  but  with  wonder.”  Lincoln,  who 
knew  both  the  best  and  the  worst  of  Chase,  once  declared:  “Of  all 

the  great  men  I have  ever  known.  Chase  is  equal  to  about  one  and  one- 
half  of  the  best  of  them.” 

Morrison  R.  JVaite — The  successor  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  was 
Morrison  Remich  Waite,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  commissioned  January  21, 
1874.  He  was  a native  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  born  November  29, 
1816,  son  of  Henry  Matson  Waite,  lawyer,  a former  Associate  Justice 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut.  Morrison 
Waite  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1837  with  such  distin- 
guished men  as  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Benjamin 
Silliman  and  William  G.  Evarts.  After  reading  law  with  his  father  he 
moved  to  Ohio  in  1838;  studied  law  at  Maumee  City;  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  bar  in  1839;  became  a resident  of  Toledo  in  1850,  where  he 
established  a law  firm  in  partnership  with  Samuel  M.  Young,  a fore- 
most attorney  of  Maumee  City.  Subsequently  he  joined  forces  with  his 
brother  Richard,  in  which  law  partnership  he  continued  until  elevated 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  bench. 

A Whig  in  politics,  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  as  repre- 
sentative (1849-50).  With  one  possible  exception  this  was  his  only 
political  office  which  was  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  A reluctant 
candidate  of  one  part  of  a split  Republican  party  he  was  defeated  for 
Congress  in  1862,  but  had  the  unusual  honor  of  having  all  but  about 
500  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  Toledo  given  to  him — at  least  he  W'as  not 
a prophet  without  honor  in  his  home  city.  In  1876  he  refused  to  be 
a candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  exception  noted  above  was  his 
selection,  in  what  was  somewhat  of  a non-partisan  election,  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1873,  which  body  he 
was  the  first  president. 

His  reputation  at  this  time  as  a constitutional  lawyer  was  national. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  to  represent  the  United 
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States  in  the  arbitration,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  of  the  claims  of  the 
American  Government  against  Great  Britain  for  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  the  Alabama.  The  appointment  was  totally  unexpected  and 
unsolicited.  His  services  in  the  tribunal  at  Geneva  were  highly  impor- 
tant, but  his  name  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  those  of  his  col- 
leagues, Caleb  Cushing  and  William  G.  Evarts,  who  made  most  of  the 
speeches.  Waite  proved  his  ability  and  wide  knowledge  of  interna- 
tional law  in  his  reply  to  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  whereby  he  established 
the  liability  of  Great  Britain  for  permitting  the  Confederate  privateers 
to  coal  in  English  ports  during  the  war,  and  won  the  commendation  of 
the  legal  profession  for  his  clear  and  effective  presentation  of  facts  and 
the  direct  logic  of  his  inferences  from  those  facts. 

He  returned  to  Ohio  with  an  enhanced  reputation  to  take  up  his 
legal  practice.  While  acting  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  1873  con- 
stitutional convention,  he  was  again  called  upon  for  service  by  Presi- 
dent Grant,  this  time  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  which  just  a year  previous  he  had  been  admitted  to  practice. 
His  appointment  was  accepted  unanimously  by  a Senate  which  had 
objected  to  two  earlier  nominees.  The  new  Chief  Justice  took  the  oath 
of  office  March  4,  1874. 

The  Chief  Justice  came  to  the  bench  at  a trying  time  when  the 
Nation  was  still  suffering  from  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War  and  a 
cool  and  calm  mind  was  demanded  of  all  those  who  served  in  national 
judicial  capacities.  Chief  Justice  Waite  had  just  that  type  of  men- 
tality; his  judicial  style  was  clear,  deliberate,  terse  and  vigorous.  He 
did  not  indulge  in  fiery  pyrotechnics.  He  discharged  his  official  duties 
so  wisely  and  so  temperately  as  to  win,  even  from  the  bar  of  South 
Carolina,  the  encomium,  “Fortunate  indeed  that  there  was  a man  who, 
amidst  the  furious  passions  which  rent  the  country  and  shook  the 
land,  could  hold  in  his  steady  and  equal  hand,  the  balance  of  justice 
undisturbed.” 

Morrison  Waite  won  honors  of  many  kinds  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  was  for  years  a trustee  of  the  Peabody  Southern  Educational  Fund. 
He  was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Kenyon  College  in 
1874  and  by  Ohio  University  in  1879.  Yale  University  conferred  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  even  earlier,  1872.  In  1887  he  made  a 
most  impressive  address  on  the  subject,  “The  Supreme  Court,”  at  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States.  Later  in  that  same  year  he  visited  Europe  and  was  entertained 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  Lord  Bramwell,  Lord  Fitzgerald  and 
Baron  Huddleston.  Only  the  fact  that  the  visit  occurred  during  the 
“long  vacation”  prevented  a public  reception,  a fact  lamented  by  the 
English  papers. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  served  upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  years,  or  until  his  sudden  death,  March  23,  1888. 
Among  the  more  important  subjects  of  adjudication  which  came  before 
him  during  his  long  term  of  office  there  might  be  named  the  following: 
The  constitutionality  of  the  Enforcement  Act;  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  post-war  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  particularly  the 
Eleventh;  rights  and  powers  of  the  states  to  control  and  regulate  rail- 
road charges;  interstate  commerce  questions;  the  Mormons  and 
Polygamy;  Federal  control  over  elections;  the  power  of  the  President 
to  remove  from  office;  land  cases  of  Virginia;  the  distribution  of  funds 
arising  from  French  spoliation  and  the  Alabama  claims;  the  powers  of 
Congress  in  a time  of  peace  under  the  Legal  Tender  Acts;  States’  rights 
in  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic;  the  repudiation  of  State  debts; 
questions  arising  out  of  the  exclusion  of  Asiatics  from  this  county;  the 
acts  of  Chicago  anarchists  and  the  like.  These  and  many  more  cases 
were  argued  before  him,  and  his  decisions  and  opinions,  even  when 
unsatisfactory  to  some  as  they  were  bound  to  be,  won  admiration  for 
his  inflexible  integrity,  sagacity  in  judgment,  and  close  adherence  to 
right  and  legality.  Even  his  enemies  conceded  that  he  was  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

Stanley  Matthews — Upon  the  retirement  of  Justice  Swayne,  in 
1881,  President  Hayes  named  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Cincinnati,  as  his 
successor.  The  Senate  failed  to  confirm  the  nomination  so  that  it 
remained  for  President  Garfield  to  send  Matthews’  name  again  to  that 
august  body  which,  after  a protracted  fight,  accepted  it,  and  Associate 
Justice  Matthews  was  confirmed  on  May  12,  1881,  to  serve  on  the 
Supreme  bench  until  his  death,  March  22,  1889.  The  senatorial  objec- 
tions to  the  confirmation  of  Justice  Matthews’  nomination  were  based 
upon  political  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  Hayes-Tilden  strife  over 
the  Presidency  and  not  because  of  any  supposed  lack  of  qualifications 
of  Matthews  for  the  exalted  office.  The  latter  mentioned  had  appeared 
for  Rutherford  Flayes  before  the  electoral  commission  which  gave 
Hayes  the  Presidency;  the  potency  of  the  lawyer’s  arguments  had 
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helped  greatly  to  bring  about  this  result,  for  which  he  was  never  for- 
given by  the  Democrats. 

Stanley  Matthews  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  21,  1824, 
the  son  of  Thomas  J.  Matthews,  civil  engineer,  and  of  Isabella 
(Brown)  Matthews,  daughter  of  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Ham- 
ilton County.  Until  1832  the  son  lived  in  Kentucky,  after  which  he 
entered  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  of  which  his  father  had 
recently  become  the  principal,  and  here  remained  for  eight  years.  Then 
came  Kenyon  College;  the  study  of  law  in  Cincinnati;  two  years  of 
teaching  school  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1843.  While  in  Tennessee  he  married  Mary  Black,  a resi- 
dent of  Maury  County.  He  also  began  the  practice  of  the  law  and  the 
editing  of  a political  weekly,  the  Tennessee  Democrat. 

He  moved  to  Cincinnati  in  1844,  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar 
during  the  following  year  and  formed  a partnership  with  Judge  Keys 
and  Isaac  Collins.  That  same  year  (1845)  he  was  appointed  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  county;  was  elected  in  1850  one  of  the  three 
judges  of  Common  Pleas  for  Hamilton  County;  served  as  clerk  of  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  session  of  1848-49;  and  along  with 
this  had  been  editor  of  the  anti-slavery  daily  newspaper,  the  Cincinnati 
Herald,  owned  by  the  famous  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey. 

Matthews  resigned  his  place  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  Janu- 
ary I,  1853,  to  engage  in  practice  and  to  write,  but  two  years  later  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate;  in  1858  was  appointed  by  President 
Buchanan  as  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Ohio,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1861  to  become  a lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  23d  Ohio  Regiment.  He  saw  service  under  Rosecrans, 
Hayes  and  Buell;  was  provost-marshal  of  Nashville;  took  the  field 
in  command  of  a brigade,  and  resigned  in  May,  1863,  to  return  to  his 
home  as  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  retiring  in  July, 
1864. 

Judge  Matthews’  politics  had  been  changed  by  the  war;  like  many 
another,  he  aligned  himself  with  the  Republican  party.  In  1872  he 
was  temporary  chairman  of  the  Liberal  Republican  Convention,  but 
refused  to  support  Horace  Greeley,  its  candidate.  In  1876  he  stood 
for  election  to  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  When  the  election  of  a 
President  depended  upon  the  disputed  votes  of  one  western  and  three 
southern  states,  and  a commisison  was  formed  by  Congress  to  count 
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the  electoral  votes  and  settle  all  questions  which  might  arise,  Judge 
Matthews  was  one  of  the  Republican  counsel  to  argue  disputed  points 
before  the  commission.  As  is  well  known,  Hayes  was  declared  elected, 
and  upon  taking  his  seat  in  the  Presidential  chair,  nominated  John 
Sherman,  Ohio  Senator,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  the  vacancy 
left  by  Sherman’s  elevation,  Matthews  was  elected,  March  20,  1877, 
serving  until  replaced  by  George  H.  Pendleton  in  1879. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Judge  Matthews’  nomination  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  opposition  to  its  confirmation. 
Politics  lay  behind  these  objections,  but  as  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
for  the  Senate  to  disclose  this  fact,  the  opposition  was  based  upon 
Matthews’  supposed  bias  towards  corporations  and  his  reputed  too 
close  connections  with  certain  railroad  interests,  both  of  which  objec- 
tions were  later  withdrawn  by  the  very  men  who  made  them.  Justice 
Matthews  lived  only  long  enough  to  serve  eight  years  upon  the 
Supreme  bench,  during  which  time  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  men  who  practiced  in  the  Supreme  Court,  as  a fair  and 
kindly  judge,  patient  and  attentive,  a lawyer  of  undoubted,  unques- 
tioned learning,  judicial  capacity  and  independence.  His  opinions 
evinced  deep  research  and  great  care,  and  were  worded  cautiously  but 
clearly.  He  dissented  occasionally  from  the  majority  of  the  court, 
notably  in  the  case  of  Kring  v.  Missouri,  in  which  he  protested  against 
“such  an  extension  of  the  constitutional  principle  forbidding  ex  post 
facto  laws  as  would  result  in  the  escape  of  a convicted  murderer,  when, 
as  he  contended,  the  substance  of  the  prisoner’s  defense  upon  the  merits 
had  not  been  touched;  where  no  vested  legal  right  under  the  law  had 
wrought  a result  upon  his  legal  condition  before  its  repeal.” 

Justice  Matthews  died  on  March  22,  1889,  his  death  eliciting  many 
affectionate  and  eloquent  tributes  from  men  who  had  been  politically 
opposed  to  him,  and  friends  who  knew  him  as  one  of  the  finest  types  of 
man,  lawyer  and  judge. 

JVilUam  Rufus  Day — William  Rufus  Day  came  from  New  Eng- 
land stock  and  an  ancestry  which  included  men  who  were  jurists  of  high 
rank.  On  his  mother’s  side  of  the  family  was  Zephanial  Swift,  one 
time  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut,  and  her  father,  Rufus  P.  Spalding, 
judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  as  was  Luther  Day,  father  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  who  was  born  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  April  17,  1849. 
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After  graduation  from  Michigan  University  in  1870,  he  read  law 
and  studied  in  the  university  until  1872,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
har.  He  began  to  practice  at  Canton,  Ohio. 

As  a young  lawyer,  Mr.  Day’s  first  intimate  friend  was  William 
McKinley,  then  county  prosecutor.  This  association  became  a direct- 
ing force  in  the  lives  of  both  men.  Day  was  elected  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  1886;  in  1889  was  appointed  by  President  Har- 
rison, United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District,  but 
Judge  Day,  always  a slight  built  man  and  never  very  strong,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  before  taking  his  seat  on  this  bench.  Meanwhile  and 
later  he  had  been  building  a valuable  legal  practice,  had  been  the  legal 
and  political  advisor  of  McKinley  while  he  was  a member  of  Congress 
and  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  conserving  his  health,  enjoying  his 
modest  Canton  home,  and  progressing  well  and  happily. 

McKinley’s  election  to  the  Presidency  upset  the  even  tenure  of 
Judge  Day’s  life.  The  President  needed  sound  advisors  and  depend- 
able aides.  He  sought  Day  as  United  States  Attorney-General,  but  was 
refused.  Secretary  of  State  Sherman’s  physical  condition  was  such  that 
a younger  and  more  active  lieutenant  must  be  given  him.  Only  after 
much  persuasion  did  Day  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (March, 
1897).  A month  later  he  was  appointed  to  take  Sherman’s  office,  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  another  incumbent  be  sought  as  soon  as  was 
possible.  On  September  i,  1897,  Day  resigned  to  become  one  of  the 
Federal  Commission  established  to  make  peace  with  Spain.  John  Hay 
was  his  successor. 

Commissioner  Day  had  hardly  completed  his  task  when  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth 
District,  to  succeed  William  H.  Taft  ( 1899) . At  a memorial  meeting 
held  in  Canton  on  the  anniversary  of  McKinley’s  birth.  President 
Roosevelt  showed  that  he  intended  to  make  Day  a Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  simple  expedient  of  addressing  him  as  “Mr. 
Justice  Day.’’ 

A month  later,  February,  1903,  this  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
Mr.  Justice  Day  served  near  two  decades  upon  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  bench,  resigning  in  1922  to  become  umpire  in  the  mixed 
claims  commission  chosen  to  pass  on  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
in  Germany.  It  may  be  that  he  thought  he  could  prolong  his  life  by 
the  change,  but  a year  later  failing  health  forced  his  resignation  from 
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the  commission.  On  July  9,  1923,  he  died,  a man  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  him.  “He  represented  the  type  of  American  citizen,  con- 
tented at  home,  but  ready  for  high  service  if  the  call  came.” 

Justice  Day  was  highly  regarded  for  his  learning  and  ability  to  put 
in  effective  speech  the  decisions  of  the  court.  He  was  chosen  to  deliver 
many  of  these  opinions,  particularly  those  concerned  with  questions 
involving  interstate  commerce,  bankruptcy,  patents,  corporate  rights, 
contracts  and  court  procedure.  He  concurred  in  the  dissenting  opinion 
of  Justice  Harlan  in  the  famous  case  of  Lochner  v.  New  York  ( 1905 ) 
198  U.  S.  45. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War,  “Judge  Day  made  one  of  the 
greatest  reputations.”  President  McKinley  said:  “Day  never  made  a 
single  mistake.”  He  won  even  the  admiration  of  the  Spanish  commis- 
sioners with  whom  the  peace  treaty  was  negotiated,  because  Judge  Day 
desired  no  cession  of  territory  by  the  conquered  enemy.  He  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  clause  in  the  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  paid 
Spain  $20,000,000  for  the  ceded  islands.  A member  of  the  opposite 
political  party  wrote  of  Day  in  connection  with  the  peace  negotiations: 

No  state  in  this  union  could  have  contributed  to  that  function 
. . . . a mind  and  a character  more  equipoised,  settled,  clear  and 
strong  than  that  contributed  by  Ohio  when  she  sent  that  quiet,  strong, 
sensible  statesman  William  R.  Day  to  Paris  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

John  Hessin  Clarke — John  Hessin  Clarke  was  born  at  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  September  18,  1857,  the  son  of  John  and  Melissa  (Hessin) 
Clarke,  his  father  a prominent  lawyer,  a native  of  Ireland,  who  settled 
at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  about  1830.  The  son  was  graduated  from 
Western  Reserve  University  in  1877;  after  which  he  read  law  under 
his  father  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878  ; became  at  once  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  McVicker  and  Clarke,  both  members  of  this 
partnership  having  learned  their  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  John 
Clarke,  Sr. 

In  1880  young  Clarke  removed  to  Youngstown,  Ohio;  bought  a 
half  interest  in  the  weekly  “Vindicator”  and  received  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Western  Reserve.  The  “Vindicator”  was  the  only 
Ohio  Democratic  newspaper  which  supported  Senator  Pendleton  in  his 
endeavor  to  introduce  civil  service  reform,  which  resulted  in  the 
appointment  by  President  Arthur  of  Clarke’s  partner  in  the  paper, 
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Judge  Leroy  D.  Thomas,  as  one  of  the  first  three  civil  service  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States.  This  also  deprived  Mr,  Clarke  of  his 
associate  on  the  “Vindicator,”  which  paper  he  sold  in  1882,  and  began 
again  to  practice  law,  this  time  in  partnership  with  Monroe  W.  John- 
son (1883-86)  and  from  1886  to  1897  with  Cecil  D.  Hine. 

In  1897  Mr.  Clarke  removed  to  Cleveland,  where  he  joined  the  law 
firm  of  Williamson  and  Cushing,  specialists  in  railroad  and  corporation 
law.  Clarke  was  made  the  trial  lawyer  of  the  concern,  and  as  such 
was  involved  in  much  of  the  corporation  litigation  of  that  period.  He 
was  very  successful.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  general  counsel  of  one 
of  the  great  railroads  of  the  East.  In  1907  he  dissolved  the  partner- 
ship to  devote  his  services  to  the  Pullman  company,  the  Nickel  Plate 
Railroad,  and  other  corporations,  a service  which  ended  only  upon  his 
elevation  to  the  bench. 

Mr.  Clarke  showed  little  aptitude  for  politics.  After  his  youthful 
advocacy  of  civil  service  reform,  he  spent  a quiet  decade  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1892  he  was  offered  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Congressman  from  the  Eighteenth  District,  and  a year  later  might 
have  been  nominated  for  Governor,  had  he  wished.  Both  were  forlorn 
hopes  and  Mr.  Clarke  preferred  to  leave  to  another  the  empty  honor 
of  going  to  certain  defeat.  In  1903,  however,  he  ran  for  United  States 
Senator  against  Mark  Hanna  and  was  defeated,  but  the  platform  on 
which  he  stood — reform  of  taxation,  two-cent  fare  for  railroads,  sal- 
aries for  county  officials,  improvement  of  municipal  law — all  were 
reforms  which  later  were  put  into  effect  in  Ohio. 

In  1914  he  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio.  Two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Clarke  remained  upon  the  bench  until  September  18,  1922.  His 
resignation  from  so  high  a place  was  due  to  his  greater  interest  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  was  the  chief  founder  and  later  the  president 
of  the  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  League  of  Nations  idea, 
and  led  a vigorous  campaign  to  induce  the  republic  to  join  the  league. 
Judge  Clarke  was  foremost  in  other  progressive  movements,  being  at 
one  time  or  another:  chairman  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the 
short  ballot  movement;  vice-president  of  the  Ohio  anti-imperialistic 
league;  and  was  a member  of  many  societies  interested  in  progression 
and  improvement. 
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William  Howard  Taft — Ohio’s  latest  contribution  to  the  national 
life  of  the  present  century  is  that  of  William  Howard  Taft,  the  only 
American  to  serve  his  country  at  the  head  of  both  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments.  Starting  his  career  with  the  distinction  of  being 
the  son  of  one  of  the  State’s  great  men,  Alphonso  Taft,  he  was  given 
public  recognition  at  an  early  age.  Trained  in  the  legal  profession  he 
had  passed  his  majority  but  by  a few  years  when  he  was  borne  into 
politics  for  which  he  showed  little  aptitude.  After  holding  several 
offices  of  minor  importance  and  some  of  wider  scope,  in  all  of  which 
he  did  creditable  work,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  organization,  he 
was  called  upon  to  act  as  the  chairman  of  a commission  to  provide  a 
civil  government  for  the  newly  acquired  white  man’s  burden,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  of  which,  in  1901,  he  was  made  the  first  civil  Governor. 
In  this  novel  and  delicate  situation  he  proved  a genuine  success.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  proffered  him  an  Associate  Justiceship  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  before  he  had  completed  his  Philippine  work, 
but  this  was  declined.  He  returned  to  his  native  land,  in  1904,  to 
become  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet,  where  he  did 
another  highly  creditable  service  to  his  country  and  its  President.  Mr. 
Taft  went  from  the  Cabinet  to  the  Presidency  in  1908  and  with  hands 
tied  by  an  opposition  Congress  performed  his  executive  duties  suffi- 
ciently well  to  deserve  renomination,  but  he  failed  to  be  elected  because 
of  a rift  in  his  own  party.  Then  came  a few  years  as  Kent  professor 
of  law  at  Yale  University  (he  had  been  dean  and  organizer  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  University  as  a young  man)  ; then  came 
notable  war  services  under  the  chilly  eyes  of  the  man  who  had  defeated 
him  for  the  Presidency;  and,  in  1921,  came  the  fitting  reward  and  the 
climax  of  his  highly  varied  and  useful  life,  the  elevation  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  land  as  its  Chief  Justice.  America  had  no  greater  gift 
to  give  him,  nor  higher  honors  to  confer. 

William  Howard  Taft  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  September  15,  1857, 
the  son  of  Alphonso  and  Louise  M.  (Torrey)  Taft,  the  former  being 
one  of  Ohio’s  prominent  lawyers,  a jurist  of  note.  Secretary  of  War 
and  Attorney-General  under  President  Grant,  and  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Russia  and  Austria.  William  Howard  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city;  was  graduated  from  Yale  University 
in  1878,  second  in  his  class  and  class  orator;  was  first  prize  winner  at 
his  graduation  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  1880,  being  admitted 
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to  the  bar  that  same  year.  He  was  law  reporter  of  the  “Cincinnati 
Commercial”  at  this  time,  but  remained  only  until  January  i,  i88i, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  prosecutor  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 
Slightly  more  than  a year  later,  March,  1882,  President  Arthur  made 
him  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  First  Ohio  District,  but  he 
resigned  within  less  than  a year  to  practice  his  profession  as  a partner 
of  Major  H.  P.  Lloyd.  Governor  Foraker  appointed  him,  in  March, 
1887,  to  succeed  Judson  Harmon  on  the  Superior  Court  bench  of  Cin- 
cinnati, a position  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1888,  for  the  full  term  of 
five  years.  In  January,  1890,  however,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States.  After  two 
years’  service,  the  President  appointed  him  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
of  the  newly  created  Sixth  Circuit,  embracing  the  states  of  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Judge  Taft  took  the  oath  of  office 
March  17,  1890,  and  became,  in  1893,  senior  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Sixth  District. 

Judge  Taft,  during  his  three  years  on  the  Superior  Court  bench, 
decided  a number  of  cases  of  great  importance.  As  Solicitor-General 
he  represented  the  National  Government  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  many  occasions  and  won  recognition  and  commenda- 
tion for  the  clarity  and  force  of  his  briefs,  notably  those  relating  to  the 
Behring  Sea  cases.  His  was  the  duty,  and  the  honor,  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Sixth  Circuit,  of  organizing  and  direct- 
ing its  activities  from  1892  to  1900.  As  a judge  his  decisions  won 
him  reputation  of  high  rank.  Meanwhile  in  these  busy  years  he  had 
helped  establish  the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  University  (1896) 
and  became  dean  of  the  law  department  and  professor  of  law.  In  1 897 
he  was  awarded  by  Yale  University  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  the  first  of  many  later  similar  degrees  conferred  upon  him  by 
scholastic  institutions. 

The  Spanish-American  War  left  the  Republic  with  insular  posses- 
sions for  which  administrative  and  judicial  machinery  must  be  pro- 
vided. President  McKinley,  in  March,  1900,  appointed  Judge  Taft 
the  chairman  of  the  commission  which  had  these  and  other  necessities 
to  provide  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was  a big  task  and  when  per- 
formed Mr.  Taft  was  appointed  the  first  civil  Governor  to  set  the 
machinery  in  operation  and  to  keep  it  running.  Without  previous 
training  and  without  the  guidance  of  precedent.  Governor  Taft  proved 
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himself  an  administrator  whose  greatness  was  appreciated  by  the  lead- 
ers of  other  nations  even  more  highly  than  by  the  home  government. 
The  Governor  served  from  June  i,  1901,  to  February  i,  1904.  In 
1902,  at  the  behest  of  President  Roosevelt,  he  went  to  Rome  to  confer 
with  Pope  Leo  XIII  about  the  purchase  of  certain  agricultural  lands  in 
the  Philippines  held  by  religious  societies.  In  1903,  Governor  Taft 
declined  elevation  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Judge 
Shiras.  He  resisted  the  truly  great  temptation  to  accept  the  honor  he 
most  desired  because,  as  he  explained,  he  had  not  completed  his  task  in 
the  Far  East. 

On  February  4,  1904,  he  joined  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  War.  The  United  States  was  fortunate  in  having  at  this  period, 
and  in  such  an  office,  a man  of  Secretary  Taft’s  analytic  and  legal  mind, 
administrative  abilities,  and  power  to  win  the  faith  of  races  other  than 
his  own.  He  walked  delicately  but  firmly  in  the  situation  growing  out 
of  discontent  with  the  United  States  and  insurrection  in  Cuba,  acting 
as  provisional  Governor  at  one  time.  He  straightened  out  the  diffi- 
culties on  the  Island  and  laid  down  principles  and  rules  which  have 
since  guided  our  Republic  in  its  relations  to  the  sister  Republic  of  Cuba. 
This  job  done,  Mr.  Taft  was  sent  to  visit  Panama,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Cuba  once  more  with  a view  to  formulating  ideas  and  reforms  for  the 
betterment  of  these  countries  and  our  connections  with  them.  A simi- 
lar trip  was  made  to  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  later,  with  a view  to 
improving  the  relations  between  these  countries  and  the  United  States, 
and  again  he  was  successful. 

Judge  Taft  had  three  opportunities  to  accept  a seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  prior  to  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Twice  while 
he  was  in  the  Philippines,  and  again  In  1906  President  Roosevelt 
desired  to  place  him  there.  Taft  was  always  too  ready  to  do  what  his 
friends  wanted  him  to  do,  and  always  was  anxious  to  do  what  he 
thought  was  right.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  been,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  “kicked  around.”  He  desired  to  keep  his  promise  to  McKinley 
to  give  the  “brown  men  of  the  East  a stable  form  of  government  and 
laws,”  and  later  to  keep  this  promise  he  cabled  Roosevelt,  “I  long  for 
a judicial  career,  but  If  It  must  turn  on  my  present  decision  (refusing 
elevation  to  the  Supreme  Court) , I am  willing  to  lose  It.”  As  Secretary 
of  War,  the  head  of  a department  which  gave  him  supervision  over  the 
Philippines,  he  was  fairly  content.  It  was  while  holding  his  cabinet 
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office  that  Roosevelt  sought  to  make  Taft  his  successor  and  Taft  con- 
sented because,  as  he  avowed  to  President  Roosevelt,  his  family  pre- 
ferred he  seek  the  Presidency,  And  President  he  was  elected  by  the 
then  largest  electoral  and  popular  vote  ever  given  to  the  Nation’s  Chief 
Executive. 

William  Howard  Taft  was  neither  successful  nor  happy  in  the 
White  House.  This  may  have  been  because  he  had  small  liking  for  the 
hard  grind  of  the  Presidency,  or  because  the  too  easy  way  in  which  the 
office  came  to  him  made  him  fail  to  appreciate  its  importance,  or 
because  he  with  his  constructive  mind  was  unfortunately  placed  to  fol- 
low one  whose  administration  was  of  the  opposite  character,  or  because 
he  was  too  judicial,  too  upright  and  independent,  too  much  given  to  say- 
ing what  he  thought  without  realizing  how  his  chance  remark  might  be 
misinterpreted,  to  make  a proper  President.  It  is  rather  strange  that 
the  only  two  chief  executives  who  previous  to  their  elevation  had  been 
judges  were  Jackson  and  Taft,  neither  of  whom  did  well  at  Washing- 
ton, although  Andrew  Jackson’s  failure  can  hardly  be  laid  to  his  judicial 
temperament,  since  he  had  none. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Taft  administration  was  the  decisions 
won  under  his  leadership  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  anti-trust 
cases.  Even  before  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  of  1890,  presidents 
and  attorney-generals  had  been  battling  to  confirm  the  supremacy  of 
the  government  over  corporations.  The  Knight  sugar  case  of  1895 
had  been  decided  against  the  government.  In  1903,  the  Northern 
Securities  case,  by  a vote  in  the  court  of  five  to  four,  was  won  by  the 
Republic.  Other  suits  were  brought  by  Roosevelt,  guided  by  sugges- 
tions and  advice  of  Taft,  and  a number  had  been  won.  Associate  Jus- 
tice Harlan  was  the  only  justice  during  this  time  who  consistently  voted 
for  the  government  and  the  Sherman  law. 

President  Taft,  through  his  able  Attorney  General  George  W. 
Wickersham,  rounded  out  the  work  begun  by  others  in  securing  helpful 
interpretations  which  gave  strength  to  the  anti-trust  legislation  of  that 
time.  The  Standard  Oil  case,  of  19 ii,  was  decided  for  the  govern- 
ment by  the  full  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court.  President  Taft 
put  his  heart  into  this  work  and  was  fitted  by  training  to  carry  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Many  of  the  other  results  of  his  administration  have  been  either 
overlooked  or  their  value  underestimated.  Taft  recommended  in  addi- 
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tion  to  “the  suppression  of  the  lawlessness  and  abuse  of  power  of 
great  combinations  of  capital  invested  in  railroads  and  industrial  enter- 
prises carrying  on  interstate  commerce,”  relief  for  railroads  from 
certain  restrictions  of  the  Sherman  law;  the  reorganization  of  depart- 
ments and  bureau  having  corporate  matters  in  charge  so  that  there 
could  be  cooperation  where  conflict  existed;  tariff  revision,  and  Con- 
gress was  convened  in  a special  session  to  accomplish  this;  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  “saving  and  restoring  our  forests  and  the 
great  improvement  of  our  waterways.”  He  had  a fine  program,  but 
one  which  the  members  of  his  own  party  did  their  worst  to  mar. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  returned  from  an  African  hunt  and  tossed  his 
hat  into  the  Presidential  nomination  ring  (1912),  with  small  considera- 
tion for  the  President.  Taft  refused  at  first  to  make  any  campaign  for 
renomination;  after  Roosevelt’s  pronouncement  he  declared:  “Death 

alone  can  take  me  out  now.”  President  Taft  was  nominated  by  his 
party,  knowing  full  well  that  he  must  go  down  to  his  defeat.  The  Presi- 
dent remarked  before  the  convention:  “Whether  I win  or  lose  is  not 

the  important  thing;  I am  in  this  fight  to  perform  a public  duty — to 
keep  Theodore  Roosevelt  out  of  the  White  House.”  He  kept  both 
Roosevelt  and  himself  out.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Taft  was 
genuinely  relieved  when,  for  once,  he  was  free  from  all  political  office; 
that  he  was  happier  than  he  had  been  for  years  when  he  accepted  the 
Kent  professorship  of  law  at  Yale  University.  All  in  all  Taft  was  a 
good  President  but  a poor  politician.  It  may  be  that  the  White  House 
is  no  place  for  a man  of  judicial  training  and  temperament. 

In  a few  years  came  the  World  War.  As  ever  ex-President  Taft 
was  drafted  to  perform  duties  others  shunned.  For  years  he  had  been 
the  president  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Now  he  was  called 
upon  to  be  a member  of  the  National  War  Labor  Conference  Board, 
which  was  to  control  and  force  labor  at  a time  when  labor  resented 
being  impelled  or  compelled.  He  served  from  April,  1918,  to  the  dis- 
solving of  the  board  in  August,  1919. 

After  proving  for  eight  years  that  he  was  as  great  in  defeat  as  he 
had  been  in  high  office.  President  Harding  tendered  Taft  the  highest 
official  honor  that  ever  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a former  President,  a 
post  far  more  to  be  coveted  than  the  Presidency  itself,  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship of  the  United  States.  No  other  man  had  ever  been  sought  for 
this  post  so  many  times;  it  was  a position  wholly  to  his  liking,  his  abili- 
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ties  and  his  training.  On  June  30,  1921,  William  Howard  Taft  was 
appointed  by  the  President  and  the  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  as  the  successor  to  such  men  as  John  Marshall,  Morrison  R. 
Waite  and  Melville  W.  Fuller. 

On  the  Supreme  bench  he  was  immediately  at  home — gone  were  the 
indicision,  the  wavering,  the  occasional  carelessness  of  speech  of  which 
he  was  accused  by  political  friends  and  enemies.  He  knew  what  he 
should  do  and  went  about  doing  it.  Nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
earlier  he  had  declared  his  objections  to  the  cluttering  of  Federal  and 
other  Supreme  courts  with  cases  which  should  end  before  other  tri- 
bunals. He  held  that  the  “Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  not 
intended  to  give  every  litigant  a chance  to  have  his  cause  reheard  before 
it,”  and  went  on  to  explain  what  he  thought  was  the  proper  field  of  such 
a court  and  suggested  methods  of  limitation. 

Chief  Justice  Taft’s  executive  experience  brought  new  Ideas  into 
the  Supreme  Court.  When  he  took  his  seat  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  disposing  of  about  seven  hundred  cases  yearly;  but  was  four 
hundred  cases  in  arrears.  Within  two  years  the  court  was  hearing 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  cases  and  was  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
cases  in  arrears.  Something  had  to  be  done  and  Taft  did  It.  He 
induced  Congress  to  pass  the  so-called  jurisdictional  act,  adopted  in 
1925,  which  enabled  the  Supreme  Court,  on  its  own  discretion,  to  con- 
sider only  cases  of  high  public  importance.  The  congested  condition  of 
the  dockets  of  the  District  Courts  and  Courts  of  Appeals  also  called 
for  vigorous  action.  Federal  District  and  Circuit  judges  were  assigned 
to  places  outside  their  regular  bailiwicks  to  assist  in  the  disposition  of 
cases  where  overburdened  courts  needed  aid.  Within  three  years  the 
cases  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  ninety,  and  a year  later  to  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  despite 
the  subsequent  illness  and  death  of  Chief  Justice  Taft  and  the  death  of 
Judge  Sanford,  no  case  which  had  been  argued  was  left  undecided  when 
the  court  adjourned  in  June,  1930.  This  was  the  first  time  such  a thing 
had  occurred  in  thirty-five  years. 
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Some  Notes  on  the  Grand  Medicine  Society 
of  the  Bois  Fort  Ojibwa 

By  Albert  B.  Reagan,  Ph.  D.,  Ouray,  Utah 
Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

HE  Bois  Fort  Indians  are  that  division  of  the  Chippewas 
(Ojibwas)  living  in  northeastern  Minnesota  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  principally  about 
Vermillion,  Pelican,  and  Nett  lakes,  their  allotted  lands 
being  principally  about  the  latter  lake.  Like  many  of  their  sister  tribes, 
they  have  what  is  known  as  the  Grand  Medicine  (Mita-wit,  Midewi,  or 
Midewiwin)  Society  as  one  of  their  semi-secret  organizations.  The 
actors  in  this  society  are  mystery  men  (mide)  or  medicine  men,  whose 
profession  is  incantation,  exorcism  of  demons,  and  the  administration 
of  shamanic  or  magic  remedies. 

As  is  indicated  in  the  name,  the  order  is  an  organized  society.  It  is 
graded  into  four  separate  and  distinct  common  degrees,  and  at  Nett 
Lake  four  special  degrees  have  been  added,  making  eight  in  all.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted  to  it.  Admission  to  membership  in  the  degrees 
is  considered  of  great  importance  and  is  preceded  and  followed  by 
elaborate  ceremonies.  As  a rule  a male  candidate  is  one  who  has  been 
selected  for  this  distinction  by  the  presiding  medicine  man  at  the  “giv- 
ing a name”  or  birth  ceremonies  of  that  respective  person,  the  medicine 
man  then  assuming  the  office  of  “god-father”  for  the  child.  From  that 
date  on,  the  parents  of  the  boy  gather  presents  to  defray  his  preliminary 
instruction  by  a selected  medicine  man  when  he  enters  the  age  of  puberty 
— to  pay  for  the  feasts  to  all  who  may  attend  these  ceremonies,  and  to 
furnish  the  required  presents  to  the  medicine  men  at  the  time  of  his 
initiation  into  the  society.  Consequently,  the  obtaining  a degree  often 
involves  a candidate  hopelessly  in  debt,  which  should  he  fail  to  liqui- 
date, his  relatives  are  expected  to  assume  the  responsibility  thus  incurred. 
(The  writer  has  known  Bois  Fort  Indians  nearly  to  starve  for  years, 
so  that  one  of  their  family  could  take  one  of  these  degrees.  One  aged, 
indigent  woman  of  Pelican  Point  (Orr,  Minnesota)  had  saved 
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A SCENE  IN  THE  MEDICINE  LODGE  CEREM  )NIES  AT  NETT  LAKE,  MINNESOTA,  NOTICE 
THE  SIGN  BADGE  OF  EMBROIDERED  CLOTH  SUSPENDED  FROM  THE  NECK  OP  THE 
INITIATE 
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(starved),  it  is  said,  for  thirteen  years,  so  she  could  take  the  fourth 
degree  before  she  died,  her  desire  to  become  an  acknowledged  medi- 
cine woman  was  so  great.) 

This  society,  as  maintained  at  Nett  Lake,  preserves  the  traditions 
relating  to  cosmogony  and  genesis  of  mankind.  It  also  teaches  that  an 
anthropomorphic  deity  appeared  on  the  earth  in  the  long  ago  and 
interceded  between  the  Che-Manito  (Kitsi  Manito)  and  the  Indians. 
This  manito  (manido)  also  taught  the  latter  the  means  wherewith  they 
might  provide  themselves  with  the  good  things  of  earth  and  with  power 
of  warding  off  sickness  and  death.  He  also  gave  to  the  Indians  the 
various  plants  and  instructed  them  in  their  use.  This  being  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Manabush,  Manibusr,  Minabozho,  Nanabozho,  or 
Manabozho,  the  first  mentioned  name  usually  being  the  one  used  at 
Nett  Lake.  The  account  of  his  being  on  earth  and  what  he  did  for 
men  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  alleged  to  have  been  prescribed  by 
him  are  dramatically  rehearsed  at  the  initiation  of  a candidate  into  the 
society. 

The  society  holds  its  services  in  a long,  loose  wigwam,  called 
“medawegaun.”  Some  of  these  houses  are  ten  feet  high,  a hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  each  usually  oriented  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  with  its  main  entrance  at  its  east  end.  The  frame- 
work is  complete,  but  the  bark  or  canvas  cover  usually  extends  only 
half  way  up  the  sides  from  the  ground,  the  top  being  open.  Sometimes 
the  upper  framework  is  also  admitted.  Along  the  center  of  this  house, 
running  the  long  way  of  the  house  within  its  framework,  a pole,  sup- 
ported by  posts,  carries  the  presents  the  initiate  is  to  give  to  the  medicine 
chiefs. 

When  dancing,  the  participants  dance  in  a continuous  row  from  left 
to  right,  that  is,  down  the  space  north  of  the  line  of  presents,  returning 
on  the  south  side,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  dancing  in  two  rows. 
All  carry  animal  skin  medicine  bags,  as  they  dance,  and  as  they  pass 
the  initiate  they  shake  same  over  him  or  at  him  as  they  utter  hoarse 
sounds  of  various  kinds.  Also  when  starting  from  the  eastern  or 
starting  post  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  lodge,  each  one  utters  a hoarse 
“Ho!  ho!  ho!”  or  other  guttural  expressions,  as  he  shakes  a medicine 
bag,  usually  a stuffed  skin  of  some  animal  or  bird,  as  he  holds  it  in  both 
hands  in  front  of  him  with  its  head  pointing  westward.  Only  members 
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are  admitted  within  the  inclosure,  but  any  one  who  wishes  may  look  on 
the  ceremony  from  without  the  hall. 

Four  or  more  medicine  men  act  as  initiating  officers.  These  are  pro- 
vided with  drums  and  rattles.  One  of  these  also  takes  a kona-pamik  (or 
cowry)  shell  (Cyprae  moneta) , the  sacred  emblem  of  the  Metawit,  and 
as  he  shakes  a rattle  and  sings  in  a guttural  voice,  he  runs  the  lodge- 
dance  course  around  the  center  pole,  followed  by  the  other  medicine 
men.  As  they  thus  proceed,  they  pass  the  novitiate,  who  is  seated  on  a 
new  mat  so  as  to  face  the  center  pole  of  the  lodge.  Thus  one  after 
the  other  dances  about  him  as  their  respective  turns  come,  as  they  sing 
and  gesticulate  the  initiation  songs.  As  a final  act  they  “shoot  him” 
with  the  sacred  konapamik  shells,  pretending  to  blow  them  into  his 
head  or  breast,  whereat  he  falls  as  dead  and  lies  in  an  apparently  life- 
less stupor-state.  Quickly  the  medicine  fraternity  gather  around  him 
and  manipulate  and  rub  him  with  the  medicine  bags  and  pray  and  say 
incantations  over  him  till  he  “recovers.”  He  then  spits  a sacred  shell 
from  his  mouth,  pretending  it  is  the  one  the  medicine  man  had  shot  (or 
pretended  to  shoot)  him  with;  but  he  had  previously  concealed  it  in  his 
mouth  for  this  act.  As  soon  as  he  spits  up  the  shell,  he  sits  upright  and, 
rising,  is  later  given  a medicine  bag  as  his  lodge  badge.  This  concludes 
the  essentials  of  the  ceremony.  The  distribution  of  the  presents  then 
follows. 

The  Nett  Lake  Chippewa  also  have  a “ghost”  society,  which  is  a 
variation  of  the  Grand  Medicine  Lodge,  the  ceremony  being  in  all 
appearance  about  the  same  as  that  of  that  lodge.  Should  any  person, 
usually  a child,  who  has  been  set  apart  by  the  medicine  priests  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  medicine  lodge,  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  puberty 
or  the  time  set  for  his  initiation,  provided  he  is  an  adult,  the  relatives 
announce  the  fact  to  the  chief  medicine  men  at  a specially  called  feast 
at  a tepee  of  one  of  the  mourners.  After  the  proper  preparation, 
thereafter,  the  chief  mourner  is  initiated  into  the  society  as  a substitute 
for  the  deceased,  and  the  feast  he  gives  is  the  “feast  of  the  dead.”  The 
whole  ceremony,  including  the  feast,  is  designed  to  release  the  deceased’s 
“shadow”  from  the  “shades”  and  permit  it  to  depart  to  the  “land  of 
mysteries  in  the  happy  hunting  ground.”  (After  the  death  of  the 
twenty-two  infants  of  cholera  infantum  in  1913  we  had  a “ghost”  cere- 
mony almost  weekly  till  the  winter,  when  I left  the  region  in  1914.) 
Also  since  infantile  mortality  has  increased,  children  are  initiated  into 
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the  society  either  as  the  direct  initiate  or  by  proxy.  Another  case  of 
initiation  is  the  bringing  of  a sick  person  to  the  ceremonial  structure 
for  restoration  of  health,  as  a last  resort,  all  the  other  ordinary  efforts 
of  the  shamans  to  cure  him  with  exorcisms  and  incantations  having 
proved  futile.  This  mode  of  doctoring  is  becoming  more  popular  each 
year. 

Another  variation  is  the  Medicine  Lodge  ceremonies  for  the  dead. 
These  are  very  similar  to  those  described  above,  except  as  follows:  i. 

The  medicine  wigwam  for  the  lodge  ceremonies  is  constructed  so  its 
western  exit  is  at  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  or  it  is  at  least  so  placed 
that  its  center  pole  points  to  the  grave  through  its  western  entrance.  2. 
A proxy  person  is  adopted  into  the  lodge  to  represent  the  deceased. 
3.  A grave  post  from  the  grave  of  the  deceased  is  usually  placed  either 
as  the  center  post  in  the  lodge  or  near  the  lodge.  4.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  ceremony,  a procession,  headed  by  the  chief  medicine  shaman,  all 
dressed,  beaded  and  decked  out  in  their  best  apparel,  marches  to  the 
grave.  Arriving  there,  addresses  are  made  by  each  of  the  shamans  in 
succession,  as  he  strikes  the  grave  box  with  a ceremonial  baton  appar- 
ently to  emphasize  his  remarks.  The  eulogizing  addresses  being  com- 
pleted, the  procession  dances  back  to  the  ceremonial  lodge  hall.  This 
dance  is  held  for  the  brother  of  Manabush,  who  was  killed  that  he 
might  return  and  bring  the  “shade”  of  the  deceased,  here  concerned,  to 
the  Grand  Medicine  Lodge  hall,  where  the  death  ceremonies  are  to  be 
had.  When  the  lodge  is  erected  at  quite  a distance  from  the  grave,  the 
actors  dance  around  the  lodge  hall  four  times  in  succession.  Then 
speeches  are  made  before  the  grave  post  in  lieu  of  the  ceremony  at  the 
grave.  5.  When  an  infant  is  used  as  the  proxy  in  these  ceremonies,  he 
is  carried  around  by  the  mother  or  some  other  relative.  Sometimes  the 
ceremony  is  even  performed  over  the  mother  of  the  proxy  child.  6. 
The  ceremonies  close  when  the  medicine  men  declare  that  the  “shades” 
of  the  deceased  have  “reached”  the  happy  land. 

Notes  on  the  Ceremonies  and  Beliefs 

The  Indians  believe  that  the  medicine  men  are  all  powerful  and 
can  kill  or  cure  them  as  they  wish,  or  can  make  them  prosperous  in 
life  and  happy  in  the  “shade”  land.  As  an  illustration  of  their  firm 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  old  doctors  and  their  being  deceived  by  them, 
the  writer  appends  here  the  Indian  part  of  a conversation  he  had  with 
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not  only  an  educated  Indian,  but  one  who  spends  most  of  his  time  work- 
ing for  white  people  off  the  reservation.  His  exact  words  are  used 
below : 

The  medicine  men  and  women  use  “spiritualism”  (witchcraft,  hyp- 
notism) on  the  Indians.  Any  one  who  has  not  taken  the  fourth  degree 
in  “Medawe,”  does  not  know  the  witchcraft  methods.  Those  who 
have  reached  that  degree  have  power  to  kill  any  one  they  wish,  if  they 
“get  it  in”  for  him.  They  will  usually  attack  the  patient’s  relatives, 
instead  of  the  person  directly.  This  is  to  protect  themselves.  The 
“bad  medicine”  travels  in  sparks  about  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  “bad  fire”  will  show  up  and  then  go  out  and  will  travel  many 
feet  again.  It  will  then  show  up  for  a moment  in  a spark  or  a sheet  of 
flame.  It  will  then  travel  as  a dark  spirit  for  a considerable  distance 
before  showing  up  as  a flame  or  spark  again.  When  the  medicine 
men  get  this  fire  started,  they  will  name  the  person  they  will  send  this 
sick  into.  They  will  then  set  a date  when  he  is  to  be  sick.  Moreover, 
he  will  get  sick  then  and  at  the  longest  he  will  not  live  more  than  four 
days.  It  may  be  any  kind  of  disease  that  will  cause  his  death,  as  con- 
sumption, or  any  other  kind  of  disease.  Or  the  person  may  go  out  and 
cut  himself  with  a scythe,  knife,  or  ax,  and  die,  or  shoot  himself  while 
hunting,  or  upturn  a boat  and  drown  himself.  Yet  it  was  the  bad 
medicine  which  caused  his  death — white  men  will  not  believe  this,  but 
it  is  true,  all  Indians  know  it. 

After  a person  dies  from  this  “bad  medicine,”  half  of  his  hands, 
the  lower  half,  will  turn  blue,  as  will  also  his  face  and  feet.  Also 
after  a person  is  buried  that  has  been  killed  by  “bad  medicine,”  the 
bad-medicine-spirit-light  goes  where  he  is  buried  and  gets  the  tongue  of 
this  deceased  one.  This  they  use  to  make  more  “bad  medicine,”  the 
medicine  men  say. 

When  this  “bad  spirit”  goes  to  a grave,  it  turns  itself  into  an  owl, 
a bear,  a partridge,  a mink,  or  some  other  animal.  Then  it  goes  about 
carrying  a bear  skin;  or,  if  it  is  not  impersonating  a bear,  the  skin  of 
the  animal  or  bird  it  represents.  This  it  carries  on  its  back  so  as  to 
appear  as  the  real  animal.  Then  if  any  person  touches  this  spirit-form 
it  will  turn  into  a real  man;  but  he  would  still  carry  the  effigy-skin  along 
with  him.  This  spirit  can  be  seen  and  can  be  heard  making  a noise, 
“He,  he,  he,  he,”  as  it  circles  around  the  grave  four  times.  It  then 
reaches  for  the  dead  person’s  tongue  and  gets  it.  But  if  this  evil  spirit 
is  overtaken  and  caught,  stabbed  with  a knife,  or  shot  with  a gun,  the 
person  who  is  using  the  bad  medicine  will  have  the  same  thing  happen 
to  him  in  a very  short  time.  That  is,  he  will  be  shot  or  stabbed  him- 
self; but  it  will  not  be  the  person  who  shot  at  the  evil  spirit  that  will 
kill  the  medicine  man.  Some  one  else  will  kill  him.  Or  he  may  commit 
suicide,  or  be  killed  by  accident.  He  may  accidentally  shoot  himself  or 
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may  be  accidentally  shot.  Or  he  may  be  whittling  with  his  knife  and 
fatally  cut  himself. 

The  Mystic  Powers  of  the  Tokens  and  Rattles  Used 
IN  THE  Ceremonies 

The  curios  or  tokens  used  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  ceremonies  are 
skins  which  are  presented  as  a gift  to  the  owner  at  his  initiation  into  the 
Grand  Medicine  Lodge,  or  are  materials  dreamed  of  by  the  medicine 
man  and  used  as  tokens  (or  more  properly  as  medicine  bags)  in  the 
lodge  ceremonies.  These  represent  the  brothers  of  Manabush,  the 
creator  god.  The  bear  claws  and  feet  represent  Mukwa,  who  gave 
strength  to  Manabush,  so  that  he  could  withstand  the  power  of  the 
evil  one.  Another  skin  represents  Daylight.  The  Pelican  God  is  the 
giver  of  plenty  and  is  represented  by  his  pouch,  which  is  always 
full.  The  owl  is  the  god  of  the  dead.  He  sits  by  tbe  burial 
places  to  see  that  the  resting  places  of  the  dead  are  not  disturbed. 
The  fox  is  the  god  of  voice  and  the  medicine  man  who  carries 
the  fox  trophy  is  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  order.  The  fox-manito 
has  given  him  the  voice-power.  The  otter  is  the  god  who  gave  the 
medicine  fraternity  the  konapamik  (or  cowry)  shells  that  possess  such 
mystic  powers,  that  by  swallowing  them  one  can  imbibe  said  powers  and 
be  able  to  blow  same,  in  breath,  on  others.  The  eagles  and  the  hawks 
are  the  gods  of  storms.  At  times  they  shelter  Manabush  from  the 
sun’s  burning  rays.  The  crane  is  the  bird-god  that  lives  in  the  heavens. 
He  pays  special  attention  to  the  supplications  of  men.  When  they  cry 
to  him,  he  hears  their  voice.  The  fire  of  his  eye  will  last  forever  and 
with  it  he  will  warm  his  children.  His  eye  is  the  sun.  The  crane-bird, 
you  see,  is  the  representative  of  the  great  crane  bird  of  the  skies.  The 
rabbit  is  often  used  to  represent  Manabush  himself.  The  wolf  is 
another  brother  of  Manabush.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  “shades”  in  the 
hereafter.  Manabush  gave  these  medicine  bags  (the  tokens  which  rep- 
resent the  respective  gods)  to  the  medicine  men  and  into  each  he  put 
samples  of  all  the  medicines  and  taught  them  their  uses. 

When  initiating  a candidate  into  the  Grand  Medicine  Order,  the  one 
being  initiated  is  seated  in  the  center  and  near  to  one  end  of  the  lodge 
house  and  around  him  in  a circular  order,  the  procession  encircles  the 
whole  enclosure  of  the  hall.  The  medicine  actors  crow-hop  past  on  his 
eastern  side  as  they  chant  the  rhythmic  but  often  coarse-basic  “Ho  ! ho ! 
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ho!  ho!”  As  they  thus  do  this,  each  one  as  he  passes  the  novitiate 
breathes  on  the  token  (medicine  bag)  and  thrusts  it  toward  him,  as  he 
(the  actor)  utters  a loud,  coarse  exclamation  “Ho!”  made  with  a 
strong,  quick  sound.  This  “ho”  is  thus  uttered  to  imitate  the  cry  of 
some  startled  animal  and  is  intended  to  typify  the  approach  of  the 
“shade”  (spirit)  of  the  animal  whose  skin  the  medicine  man  is  carry- 
ing. One  after  another  of  the  medicine  actors  thus  perform  as  their 
turns  respectively  come,  each  passing  on  around  inside  the  circular  hall 
to  the  rear  of  the  dancing  group  after  he  has  completed  his  part  of  the 
ceremony.  This  blowing  the  breath  of  the  medicine  man  through  the 
token  onto  the  initiate  transfers  the  mysterious  power  and  influence  of 
the  medicine  man  and  the  token  to  that  person.  The  rattles  used  in  the 
ceremonies  represent  the  manito  (god)  that  lives  at  the  place  of  the 
rising  sun.  He  is  known  to  be  the  god  who  can  cause  his  own  bones  to 
rattle.  Should  one  dream  of  this  god,  he  will  become  faint  with  fear. 
He  is  able  to  fill  with  terror  all  those  who  oppose  the  medicine  man  in 
any  way. 

An  Abridged  Account  of  a Lodge  Ceremony  Over  a Girl  at 
Nett  Lake 

The  four  special  medicine  actors  of  the  society  were  called  to  the 
young  lady’s  house  and  feasted  and  given  tobacco.  After  the  feast, 
they  had  the  ceremonial  smoke,  after  which  they  were  appraised  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  summoned.  Presents  were  then  given 
to  each  of  them.  During  the  day  following,  a small  bark  wigwam  was 
erected  in  the  edge  of  a nearby  thicket,  and  the  young  woman,  over 
whom  the  ceremony  was  to  be  had,  repaired  to  it  and  was  left  solely 
alone  in  it,  but  watched  over  by  her  only  living  grandmother.  As  eve- 
ning began  to  cover  the  land,  the  chief  medicine  men  again  went  to  the 
resident  tepee  by  invitation  of  the  young  woman’s  parents,  and,  while 
feasting,  they  appointed  four  secondary  medicine  priests,  four  of  a 
third  order,  and  four  of  the  fourth  order  to  take  part  in  the  preliminary 
or  instruction  ceremonies.  A herald  was  then  dispatched  with  a gift 
of  tobacco  for  each  to  advise  him  of  his  selection  in  the  ceremony. 

Soon  after  dark  these  all  met  at  the  ceremonial  tepee  and  com- 
menced to  give  the  young  lady  instructions  in  the  order.  A sign-badge 
was  embroidered  on  cloth  and  suspended  from  her  neck  with  elaborate 
ceremonies.  She  was  then  taught  the  “catechism”  of  the  society  by 
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degrees  and  was  instructed  in  acting  out  the  parts.  Between  “scenes” 
there  was  much  smoking  and  a dancing  of  the  actors  around  the  initiate 
in  the  small  over-crowded  birch  bark  house.  For  four  days  the  young 
lady  fasted  in  this  tepee  and  four  successive  nights  the  preparation 
ceremonies  were  “acted  out”;  while  on  each  of  these  four  days  the 
selected  medicine  group  feasted  at  the  expense  of  the  initiate’s  parents. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  four  chief  men  of  ceremonies 
picked  out  the  medicine  lodge  site  for  the  final  ceremonies,  and  in  a few 
hours  a leveled  spot  of  ground,  sixty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide  was 
enclosed  in  a house-framework  of  poles  and  had  its  sides  matted  with 
birch  bark  to  a height  of  three  and  a half  feet.  Several  posts  were  set 
up  along  the  center  of  the  lodge  within  the  rib-like  frame,  and  a pole 
was  firmly  tied  with  basswood  cords  on  top  of  same.  Then  a flag  pole, 
carrying  strips  of  calico  and  other  goods,  the  medicine  flag  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  people,  was  erected  southeast  of  the  lodge;  while  a flag  pole, 
carrying  the  United  States  Flag,  was  erected  at  the  other  end  of  the 
edifice.  While  within  the  hall  several  emblems  of  the  degree  to  be 
taken  were  placed  beneath  the  center  pole.  The  lodge  then  being  fin- 
ished, the  chief  medicine  priest  consecrated  it  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  to  be  used.  All  then  returned  to  the  house  of  the  initiate  and 
partook  of  another  feast. 

Following  the  feast,  the  chief  juggler  built  a juggler  tent  close  by 
the  initiate’s  tepee.  Then  after  stripping  himself  and  wrapping  him- 
self in  a blanket,  he  entered  it  and  went  through  various  ceremonies  as 
he  pretended  to  be  contending  with  adverse  manitos  concerning  the 
future  of  the  girl  for  whom  the  ceremonies  were  being  had.  The 
little  tent-house  also  shook,  went  into  the  the  act  of  “tepee-shaking,” 
by  the  medicine  man’s  manipulating  a system  of  straps  which  were 
attached  to  the  frame;  and  there  was  a great  mixture  of  voices  in 
various  tones,  in  an  unintelligible  language,  though  only  the  lone  jug- 
gler was  within  it.  After  something  like  an  hour’s  thus  performing, 
he  emerged  and  shouted  to  all  that  he  had  caused  the  Good  Manito  to 
overcome  the  legions  of  evil  and  that  the  young  lady  would  now  have  a 
good  future,  that  she  would  marry  well,  would  have  many  children, 
and  that  one  of  them  would  be  a leading  man  of  the  tribe.  (Undoubt- 
edly he  was  paid  well  for  his  prophesying.) 

After  this  juggler  had  told  the  future,  all  who  could  do  so  entered 
the  tepee  of  the  initiate  and  from  that  on  till  morning  juggler  scenes 
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and  contests  of  hypnotic  strength  alternated  with  each  other.  The 
lookingglass  trick,  the  performance  with  the  wooden  effigies,  and  the 
snake-bag  performance  were  acted  out,  as  was  also  the  handling  of  a 
live  snake  by  one  of  the  medicine  men.  Another  pretended  to  toss 
something  within  the  tepee  and  it  was  heard  to  hit  on  the  birch  bark 
without,  though  the  medicine  man  had  tossed  no  visible  thing.  Fur- 
thermore, had  he  done  so,  it  could  not  have  been  thrown  through  the 
birch  bark  roof  without  making  a hole  in  it,  and  no  hole  was  visible. 
Another  medicine  man  put  an  inverted,  empty  basket  on  a cleared, 
level  spot  within  the  tepee.  Then  after  much  ceremony  he  lifted  it  and 
a half  grown  rabbit  bounded  out  from  under  it.  These  were  followed 
by  hypnotic  tests  in  which  the  medicine  men  tried  their  powers  of 
“medicine”  on  each  other.  Finally,  one  of  the  medicine  men  hypnotized 
his  opponent  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  and  frothed  at  the  mouth.  Next 
the  whole  audience  was  hypnotized  and,  imagining  that  the  Che  Manito 
was  passing  in  a flying  boat,  they  seized  the  imaginary  anchor  ropes 
and  pulled  and  tugged  till  the  sweat  poured  off  them.  The  imaginary 
boat  was  at  last  brought  to  earth  and  all  were  made  “happy”  thereby. 
Morning  put  an  end  to  the  ceremonies. 

At  sunup  the  giver  of  the  feast  sent  tobacco  by  a carrier  to  each 
member  of  the  society,  thus  inviting  them  to  attend  the  ceremony.  So, 
with  a “cane”  of  authority,  the  badge  of  his  position,  in  his  hand,  the 
herald  proceeded  on  his  mission.  On  his  arrival  at  the  home  of  any  of 
the-intended-to-be  invited,  he  simply  opened  the  door  and  handed  that 
person  a package  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  stated  the  time  the  cere- 
monies were  to  begin. 

While  the  herald  was  making  his  rounds,  the  relatives  of  the  initiate 
were  heaping  calico,  blankets,  and  other  goods  over  the  center  pole  of 
the  lodge  and  setting  other  presents  under  it — all  presents  (pay)  for 
the  services  of  the  principal  medicine  actors  in  the  ceremonies.  Some 
live  dogs  with  mouths  tied  shut  and  with  body  and  legs  incased  in  bass- 
wood cords,  also  lay  helpless  under  each  end  of  the  same  pole,  awaiting 
their  doom. 

As  the  invited  guests,  all  painted  up,  began  to  arrive  at  the  medi- 
cine wigwam,  a feast  was  set  out  for  all  and  all  ate  with  a relish.  The 
meal  being  completed,  the  four  chief  medicine  men  took  their  proper 
stations  within  the  lodge,  on  mats  prepared  for  their  use.  The  large 
pile  of  goods  that  had  been  furnished  by  the  candidate  was  then  placed 
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before  the  chief  medicine  man  by  the  “usher,”  who  also  brought  the 
medicine  drum  and  presented  it  to  this  same  medicine  chief.  The  other 
three  chief  medicine  men  (actors)  were  then  given  medicine  rattles. 

The  drum  is  cylindrical  in  form  and  is  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
height,  by  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  usually  a hollowed 
out  piece  of  basswood.  A piece  of  rawhide  is  permanently  fastened 
across  the  bottom  so  that  it  is  water  tight.  The  top,  or  drumhead,  is  a 
loose  piece  of  buckskin  firmly  held  in  place  over  the  top  of  a cloth- 
covered  hoop.  A quart  or  so  of  water  is  kept  in  the  drum  when  in  use 
and  when  it  is  wished  to  moisten  the  drumhead  the  drum  is  simply 
inverted  for  a moment.  The  water  in  the  drum  makes  the  drum  beats 
merely  a series  of  distinct  but  dull  sounds.  When  in  use  the  bottom 
of  the  drum  is  usually  let  rest  on  the  ground,  the  drummer  squatting 
before  it  as  he  beats  it  with  the  peculiar  drumsticks,  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  a piece  of  wood,  curved  downward  and  forward  at  the  front  end 
so  that  the  point  of  percussion  is  not  larger  than  the  tip  of  one’s  thumb. 
(The  writer  has  also  seen  drumsticks  used  that  had  a wooden,  hammer- 
shaped end.  He  has  also  known  two  drums  to  be  used  in  this  cere- 
mony and  has  also  seen  two  medicine  men  beating  on  the  same  drum.) 
The  rattle  used  often  consists  of  a round  tin  box  partly  filled  with 
shelled  corn.  A gourd  with  a wooden  handle  is  also  often  used. 

Having  received  the  drum  and  rattles,  and  the  goods  for  their  pay, 
the  four  chief  medicine  men  partook  of  the  ceremonial  smoke.  As  they 
thus  smoked,  each  blew  a puff  of  smoke  toward  the  east,  another  toward 
the  south,  another  toward  the  west,  another  toward  the  north,  and 
another  toward  the  sky,  the  abode  of  the  Great  Mystery.  Each  then 
uttered  a guttural  “Ho!  Ho!”  and  addressed  the  others:  “My  col- 

leagues. My  colleagues.  My  colleagues.”  The  drum  was  then  tapped 
gently  and  each  actor,  the  invited  guests,  and  the  candidate  filed  in  pro- 
cession into  the  lodge  through  the  east  entrance,  each  taking  his  proper 
place  in  accordance  with  the  part  of  the  ceremony  he  was  expected  to 
perform.  Then  after  all  had  stood  a moment,  they  all  squatted  on  the 
ground  in  Indian  style  at  a drum  tap  signal  from  the  chief  of  ceremonies. 

As  soon  as  all  were  seated,  the  four  medicine  men  began  to  beat  the 
drum  and  shake  the  rattles  as  they  chanted:  “My  granddaughter  will 

now  be  placed  on  the  correct  trail.  The  goods  are  before  us  as  evi- 
dence of  her  good  will.  We  will  instruct  her  in  the  way  of  life.  The 
evil  spirits  of  the  monster  sea  serpents,  the  representatives  of  evil,  who 
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destroyed  the  brother  (nephew)  of  Manabush,  can  be  heard  beneath 
the  ground  coming  to  oppose  your  initiation.  But  we  have  smoked  the 
sacred  tobacco,  whose  odor  ascending  has  caused  Manabush  to  be 
with  us,  and  he  is  here  now  to  protect  us  and  fill  us  with  contentment.” 
A guttural,  rapidly  uttered  “Ho!  ho!  ho!”  completed  the  recitation 
chant  and  the  drum  was  pushed  forward  to  the  right  to  the  next  medi- 
cine man  of  the  group  of  four,  the  new  drummer  passing  his  rattle  to 
the  last  drummer. 

Then  came  dance-initiation  scenes,  alternating  with  the  chanting 
(or  narrating)  of  ancient  myths,  mostly  about  the  exploits  of  Mana- 
bush, giving  the  Manabush  Cycle,”  each  myth  usually  being  followed 
by  a chanted  prayer  or  an  exhorting  of  the  novitiate.  Some  of  the 
myths  thus  narrated  were:  “Manabush  Creates  the  Present  Land 

Areas,”  “The  Flood  Myth,”  “Manabush  Goes  Visiting,”  “Manabush 
and  His  Brother  (Nephew),”  “The  Adventures  of  Manabush,” 
“Manabush  Takes  a Ride  on  a Beautiful  Bird”  (two  different  versions 
being  recited),  “Manabush  Disobeys  Instructions,”  “Manabush  Gets 
Scared  and  Takes  a Journey,”  “How  It  Came  About  that  Some  People 
Are  Small  and  Some  Large,”  “How  the  Four  Winds  Were  Created,” 
“A  Fish  Story,”  “The  Hunter,”  all  of  which  are  too  long  to  be  included 
in  this  article. 

The  chanted  exhortations  were  many  and  varied,  a few  of  which 
are  here  given  (each  one  being  given  in  a single  paragraph,  where 
possible)  : 

If  we  live  good  lives  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Grand  Medi- 
cine Lodge,  we  will  be  guided  to  the  happy  hunting  ground  when  we 
die,  there  to  be  forever  happy  with  Manabush,  our  elder  brother.  The 
“shades”  are  looking  toward  us  and  are  watching  what  we  do.  They 
favor  our  work.  We  are  following  the  injunctions  of  Manabush.  All 
will  be  well  with  us.  Manabush  is  great.  Manabush  is  a great  manido 
(manito).  We  follow  his  instructions. 

Follow  the  right  path.  Follow  the  directions  of  the  Great  Mys- 
tery. He  caused  Manabush  to  come  and  erect  the  Grand  Medicine 
Lodge  and  give  instructions  in  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  (Some  of  the 
myths  and  also  some  of  the  chants  say  that  it  was  the  bear,  Mukwa, 
who  instituted  this  order.)  Our  grandfathers  received  instructions  in 
this  manner,  and  we,  as  their  children,  received  our  information  from 
them.  Therefore,  we  teach  the  true  way  of  life.  We  do  that  at  all 
times.  You  must  obey  our  instructions.  It  is  the  way  to  live.  To  dis- 
obey will  bring  trouble,  dishonor  and  death. 
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In  the  long  ago  people  followed  the  old  customs  more  strictly  than 
now  and  were  more  happy.  The  sun  was  bright  on  us  then,  but  now  it 
is  dark.  Children  were  taught  to  be  honest  and  respect  the  truth. 
Children  obeyed  their  parents  then.  They  did  as  their  parents  did. 
But  children  now  do  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents  as  they 
should.  They  are  separated  from  their  parents  and  from  the  traditions 
of  the  tribe  as  though  a great  fire  was  raging  between  them  and  us,  the 
representatives  of  the  manitos.  Children,  you  are  lost.  You  may  not 
stray  beyond  our  control.  Those  who  do  are  doomed  by  a barrier  of 
fire  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  rescue  them.  We  cannot  recover 
such  persons.  You  should  obey  the  instructions  of  the  “white  heads.” 
You  should  be  honest  and  learn  not  to  lie  and  steal. 

My  daughter,  you  will  be  happy  when  you  dance  with  the  dead 
today.  1 am  glad  that  you  are  working  at  what  the  old  medicine  men 
have  taught  you.  Do  what  you  are  told  by  the  “gray  heads,”  and  all 
will  be  well  with  you  and  a long  and  happy  life  will  be  yours.  You 
will  also  have  influence  in  the  world.  It  is  good  for  you  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  Manabush  and  his  injunctions  concerning  the  Grand 
Medicine  Lodge.  Our  customs  are  well.  We  are  now  in  the  Great 
Mystery’s  home.  Manabush  told  our  people  to  do  as  we  are  doing. 
My  daughter,  follow  the  teachings  and  instructions  as  the  Great  Mys- 
tery has  taught  us. 

My  daughter,  see  how  this  Grand  Medicine  Lodge  is  built.  It  is 
built  as  the  Great  Mystery  (Manabush)  first  built  it  for  the  Indians. 
It  gives  life  to  those  who  meet  within  it.  When  you  require  strength 
you  must  meet  within  the  walls  of  this  lodge.  The  strong  must  always 
aid  the  weak.  The  goods,  eatables,  and  tobacco  that  you  have  here 
furnished  will  induce  the  manitos  to  aid  us  to  perform  these  ceremonies. 
The  mysteries  look  down  on  you  in  blessings,  my  daughter. 

The  Great  Evil  killed  Manabush’s  brother.  Manabush  mourned 
for  him  four  days.  On  the  fifth  day  the  brother  came  to  life  again. 
Since  then  all  peoples  have  died;  but  after  four  days  all  who  belong 
to  the  Grand  Medicine  Lodge  will  return  to  life  again  in  the  “shade 
land”  in  the  regions  of  the  setting  sun.  There  our  First  Brother,  who 
was  killed  by  the  Great  Evil,  has  prepared  a wigwam  for  us.  A large 
fire  is  burning  there  to  keep  us  warm  in  that  land.  Our  first  brother 
will  guide  the  faithful  to  this  wigwam.  There  throughout  all  days  and 
all  nights  we  will  make  our  abode  and  there  we  will  feast  and  dance. 
Our  First  Brother  is  there  and  we  will  dwell  with  him. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  earth  Manabush  was  god  as  he  is  now. 
He  lived  then  in  the  East  at  the  coming  of  the  rising  sun.  He  was  the 
maker,  the  creator  of  all  things.  He  made  the  trees,  the  animals,  the 
birds,  the  land,  the  water,  the  clouds,  the  air,  and  all  other  things  we 
see.  He  is  God.  He  also  made  the  earth  as  it  is  and  the  sky  as  it  is. 
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He  also  prepared  places  for  the  living  and  habitation  for  the  dead 
peoples.  The  universe,  as  he  created  it,  is  one  whole  thing.  It  is  as 
though  he  had  created  it  as  we  would  make  a cheese  box  and  put  shelves 
in  it,  only  the  universe  is  large,  inconceivably  larger  than  the  cheese 
box.  In  this  universe,  as  Manabush  created  it,  he  made  five  places  or 
shelves  of  habitation,  one  above  the  other,  the  earth  occupying  the 
middle-shelf  position.  The  gods  live  in  and  on  the  shelf  above  this  one 
and  the  dead  peoples  live  in  the  world  just  below  the  shelf  on  which  we 
live — the  people  of  the  dead  live  toward  the  south  in  that  world.  The 
gods  (manidos  or  manitos)  also  travel  about  over  the  world  universe 
at  will.  They  visit  all  the  places  of  habitation  as  they  wish. 

Here,  then,  as  the  ceremonies  were  nearing  their  close,  the  three 
sets  of  shamans  rose,  twelve  in  number,  and  as  the  leader  chanted,  the 
others  accompanying  him,  they  all  danced  around  the  lodge  in  single 
file,  advancing  westward  along  the  north  side  of  the  hall  and  returning 
along  the  south  wall,  making  the  entire  circuit  four  times.  Then  all 
but  the  four  leading  medicine  men  retired.  These  then  struck  up  a 
vigorous  chant  and  at  once  advanced  in  a hopping-tep  toward  the  can- 
didate. As  they  thus  proceeded  by  hopping  twice  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  they  held  their  medicine  bags  before  them  as  if,  with 
sighted  gun,  they  were  making  a charge  on  an  enemy.  At  this  juncture 
each  pretended  to  swallow  a cowry  shell.  Then  sighting  his  medicine  bag 
he  again  advanced  opposite  the  candidate,  breathed  a moment  on  his 
medicine  bag  and  then  thrust  it  toward  her  as  he  repeated  the  words, 
“Hoh!  ho!  ho!  ho!”  ending  with  a loud  exclamation,  “Hoh!”  This 
last  was  a strong  quick  sound,  as  if  made  by  some  startled  animal,  said 
to  be  in  imitation  of  the  cry  Manabush  made  when  he  was  approached 
by  the  “shade”  of  the  bear  (bear’s  ghost)  while  he  was  conducting  the 
first  lodge  ceremonies.  (It  might  also  be  added  that  it  is  the  belief  that 
the  cowry  shell  is  the  sacred  shell-emblem  of  the  Grand  Medicine 
Lodge,  and  that  all  a medicine  man,  who  has  swallowed  one  of  the 
shells,  has  to  do  to  transfer  his  power  to  the  medicine  bag  is  to  breathe 
on  it.  Then  the  mysterious  power  and  influence  of  the  bag  is  readily 
transferred  to  the  person  or  object  to  which  it  is  wished  to  be  transmit- 
ted merely  by  thrusting  it  forward  toward  it.  The  Indians  further 
assert  that  should  such  a medicine  bag  be  thrust  toward  one  not  a 
member  of  the  order,  the  result  would  be  undoubtedly  fatal.)  As  they 
thus  made  the  circuit  of  the  hall,  the  leader  fell  to  the  rear  of  the  danc- 
ing column,  and  the  dance  was  resumed  as  before.  Four  times  was  the 
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entire  circuit  made,  and  each  time  the  actors  thrust  their  medicine  bags 
at  the  candidate.  Every  time  one  of  the  bags  was  thrust  at  her  she 
would  dodge  as  if  afraid  of  the  power.  Soon  her  body  began  to  trem- 
ble and  shake  violently.  Then  as  the  last  medicine  man  of  the  fourth 
set  blew  his  breath  on  his  medicine  bag  and  thrust  it  toward  her,  she 
fell  forward  on  her  face  and  acted  as  if  unconscious.  Quickly  they  then 
gathered  around  the  prostrate  form  and  placed  their  medicine  bags  on 
her  back.  Then  they  chanted : “You  know  the  strength  of  our  order; 
the  power  of  the  cowry  shells,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Mystery. 
You  shall  receive  life.  You  shall  have  life  put  into  your  heart.”  As 
the  chant  ended  they  rubbed  her  with  the  medicine  bags,  after  which 
she  slowly  “recovered.”  Having  regained  consciousness,  she  took  a 
cowry  shell  in  the  palm  of  her  right  hand  and,  rising,  danced  in  a bent- 
over,  crow-hop  step  fashion  in  all  sorts  of  directions,  attitudes  and 
poses,  as  she  uttered  the  words,  “Ho ! ho ! ho !”  in  imitation  of  the 
Mystery  Bear,  thus  acting  to  exhibit  the  newly  found  cowry  shell. 

Again  the  shamans  resumed  their  dancing,  this  time  exhibiting  a 
cowry  shell  in  the  palm  of  each  right  hand.  Occasionally  they  would 
spit  on  this  shell  as  they  proceeded.  Reaching  the  west  end  of  the 
lodge,  each  actor  then  pretended  to  swallow  his  shell.  Instantly  then 
the  actors  all  fell  flat  to  the  ground  and  pretended  to  be  unconscious, 
as  also  did  the  candidate.  The  medicine  actors,  however,  soon  recov- 
ered, but  it  took  a process  of  rubbing  to  restore  the  latter.  She  was  then 
presented  with  a mink  skin  medicine  bag,  as  she  stood  before  the  offi- 
ciating shamans  who,  with  much  chanting  and  gesticulating,  were  telling 
her  of  her  new  state.  The  ceremony  being  completed,  she  set  out  to 
try  her  newly  acquired  power,  making  the  circuit  of  the  enclosure  four 
successive  times,  thrusting  her  medicine  bag  into  the  face  or  toward 
each  one  she  passed,  each  one  moaning,  dodging,  and  sinking  to  the 
ground  when  thrust  at.  On  “recovering,”  each  one  then  dropped 
behind  her  to  the  rear  of  the  procession  as  their  order  came,  and  all 
danced  in  the  double  crow-hop  style  to  the  time  of  the  chant  that  was 
being  sung  by  the  shamans,  until,  in  the  fourth  circuit,  each  respective 
actor  came  to  his  respective  seat-place  in  the  lodge.  Here  he  dropped 
out  of  the  dancing  column  and  seated  himself  against  the  outer  wall  of 
the  wigwam. 

Following  this  ceremony  any  one  who  wished  to  start  “shooting” 
did  so;  and,  for  a considerable  time,  procession  after  procession  made 
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the  circuit  of  the  wigwam,  the  leader  “shooting”  whom  he  chose  and 
compelling  them  to  dance  in  the  column  after  him.  The  ushers  then 
distributed  the  presents  according  to  a regularly  prescribed  system. 
Then  as  night  was  drawing  near,  the  leader  of  the  shamans  carried  the 
lodge  drum  out  through  the  east  entrance  of  the  wigwam  and  the 
ceremonies  ceased. 

Andy  Fields  An-a-ko-mi-ge-nung’s  Birch  Bark,  Medicine  Lodge 
Parchment — While  curio  collector  for  the  National  Museum  (the  then 
Victoria  Memorial  Museum)  of  Canada,  1909-14,  the  writer  obtained 
several  birch-bark  ritual  charts  of  the  Grand  Medicine  Lodge  of  the 
Bois  Fort  Indians,  obtaining  an  explanation  of  the  figures  of  each  in 
detail  from  its  owner.  The  most  complete  ritual  chart  of  this  lodge 
was  owned  by  one  Andy  Fields  An-a-ko-mi-ge-nung,  who  would  not 
part  with  it.  However,  the  kind  man  let  the  writer  copy  it  and  also 
went  into  detail  explaining  it.  The  writer  here  furnishes  a copy  of  this 
Grand  Medicine  Lodge  parchment,  with  his  explanation: 

I am  Andy  Fields  An-a-ko-mi-ge-nung,  Chief  Head  Man  of  the 
Bois  Fort  Indians.  I am  also  one  of  the  Grand  Medicine  Lodge  men. 
This  birch  bark  parchment  is  over  500  years  old;  but  the  things  it  rep- 
resents have  been  always.  When  I was  a young  man  I furnished  many 
feasts  to  get  it.  It  looked  old  then  as  it  does  now.  I was  told  that  it 
would  make  me  a living,  and  my  medicine  knowledge  has  helped  me 
much  both  in  obtaining  a living  and  in  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the 
meaning  of  this  chart  of  the  Grand  Medicine  Lodge.  I will  now 
explain  it  to  my  white  brother. 

When  the  manito  spoke  to  the  Indians,  he  told  them  to  worship 
according  to  this  parchment;  he  told  the  white  people  differently — the 
way  they  worship.  When  the  manito  speaks  to  the  Indians  he  comes 
to  them  in  spirit  and  speaks  to  them.  One  of  the  Indians  in  the  long 
ago  who  heard  the  spirit  address  him  went  apart  into  the  woods  to  a 
wigwam  we  call  medaywegaun  (medicine  wigwam).  When  he  came 
to  the  wigwam  a little  baby  was  in  it.  This  baby  had  a medicine  drum 
and  was  drumming  on  it.  When  he  got  inside  the  wigwam,  this  baby 
was  sitting  at  the  east  end  within  the  enclosure.  At  once  he  began  to 
roll  over  and  over  in  the  outer,  inside  space  of  the  wigwam  on  the  lower 
or  north  side,  as  he  rolled  westward.  As  he  rolled  he  got  bigger  and 
larger  till  he  got  to  be  a full  grown  man  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  west 
end  of  the  lodge,  dancing  as  he  grew  and  grew;  the  lodge  was  one  of 
the  long  type  and  was  covered  over  with  birch  bark.  Then  as  he  (the 
dancer)  danced  back  eastward  on  the  upper  or  south  side  within  the 
lodge  room  he  got  older  and  older  till  he  had  grown  to  old  age  as  he 
reached  the  starting  point. 
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The  manito  told  the  man  that  the  lodge  he  was  in  was  a medicine 
lodge  and  that  he  should  instruct  his  people  how  to  construct  such 
lodges  and  should  teach  them  the  medicine  rites  of  the  lodge  he  was 
commissioned  to  establish.  He  further  told  him  to  teach  the  people  to 
march  and  dance  around  the  lodge  within  its  enclosure  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  “child”  manito  had  rolled  over  and  over  and  dance 
around  it,  and  to  worship  as  directed  and  they  would  please  the  manito. 
Furthermore,  should  they  worship  as  they  were  instructed,  they  would 
always  live  to  be  old.  This  is  now  why  we  have  the  lodge. 

The  next  time  he  looked  toward  the  actor  who  had  aged  in  his 
presence,  he  saw  only  an  ordinary  man  in  place  of  the  dancer  of  age  in 
the  lodge.  As  he  looked,  this  man  said  to  him:  “Come  inside  and  I 

will  teach  you  the  mysteries  and  the  meaning  of  the  things  which  you 
see  here.  It  will  take  you  four  days  to  be  taught  this.”  But  instead  of 
four  days,  it  took  four  years;  he  was  gone  from  home  for  four  years 
and  was  thought  and  mourned  by  his  relatives  to  be  dead.  However, 
this  man  who  was  taught  the  medicine  secrets  lived  to  be  very  old.  In 
fact,  he  never  died;  but  went  away  toward  the  East  (was  translated). 
He  had  gained  so  much  medicine  power  that  the  manito  also  let  him 
take  his  wife  with  him.  He  now  lives  in  the  regions  of  the  Daylight. 

Below  is  an  explanation  of  the  figures  of  the  parchment.  The  fig- 
ures have  been  numbered  and  will  be  described  in  the  order  as  they  are 
numbered : 

I.  These  are  round  objects  supposed  to  be  on  the  skyline  of  the 
heavens.  They  represent  life.  The  outer  circle  (square- rectangle) 
encircling  the  other  figures  represents  the  circle  the  sun  makes  daily 
around  the  earth.  The  line  below  the  life  circle  of  the  sky  is  the  sky 
line  (2).  The  line  below  the  lodge  houses  is  the  earth  line  (4).  It 
represents  the  land  and  is  shown  as  having  trees  growing  upon  it.  The 
figures  represented  by  (5)  are  the  four  medicine  men  who  have  pos- 
session of  the  Grand  Medicine  secrets.  The  man  marked  No.  i 
belongs  in  the  East  and  represents  the  wind.  He  puts  life  into  people, 
on  account  of  his  having  the  breath  power.  No.  2 belongs  in  the  South. 
He  represents  life.  He  is  the  one  who  keeps  the  “earth  not  to  be  dam- 
aged or  burned  up.”  He  is  the  man  who  makes  it  rain.  He  has  con- 
trol over  the  tribe  of  thunder  birds  and  he  calls  on  them  to  make  it  rain 
when  the  earth  gets  dry.  This  he  does  to  keep  the  earth  from  burning 
up.  No.  3 represents  the  West  manito.  He  is  the  god  who  prays  to 
save  our  lives,  to  prevent  sickness,  and  to  preserve  the  world.  No.  4 
is  the  North  manito.  He  cares  for  the  earth.  He  is  the  god  of  snow 
and  makes  it  snow  to  clear  off  the  earth  and  purify  the  atmosphere. 
The  figures  marked  No.  6 are  otter  (the  otter  manito).  These  keep 
charge  of  the  medicine  lodge.  They  are  placed  east  of  it,  facing  each 
other  so  as  to  keep  life  in  the  medicine  lodge  while  the  actors  are  there 
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performing.  They  are  also  there  to  keep  out  bad  spirits.  They  are 
also  guards  at  the  rear  of  the  wigwam  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  are  eight  degrees  in  the  Grand  Medicine  Lodge  as  had  at 
Nett  Lake.  There  are  four  degrees  as  shown  in  this  parchment,  each 
lodge  drawing  representing  a degree,  and  the  other  four  degrees  are 
these  duplicated  backwards.  The  movement  in  degrees  is  forward 
four  in  number  and  then  the  next  four  in  reverse  order;  the  forward 
and  return  series  are  the  same  as  the  forward  and  return  dance  of  the 
“child”  manito  in  the  first  part  of  this  description. 

In  the  first  lodge  drawing  representing  the  first  degree  in  the  lodge, 
the  central  figure  is  a pole.  It  is  the  medicine  pole  of  the  manito.  A 
crude  reproduction  of  the  kingfisher,  in  wood,  is  placed  on  its  top.  The 
four  manito  who  represent  life  have  power  to  call  on  all  the  things  they 
wish  to  serve  any  purpose  they  wish  and  they  have  designated  the  king- 
fisher to  be  the  medicine  overseer  of  this  degree  in  the  lodge. 

Degree  number  2 and  lodge  drawing  number  2 : The  figures  rep- 

resented by  number  7 are  snakes;  those  by  number  8,  raccoon.  These 
are  the  door  keepers.  The  gods  chose  these  beings  of  earth  to  watch 
over  the  lodge  rooms  and  the  whole  earth  and  to  look  out  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children  of  men.  The  three  posts  in  this  lodge  room  have 
birds  on  them.  There  is  also  a stone  at  the  foot  of  each  post.  The  east 
post  has  an  owl  on  it;  the  middle  post,  a little  blue  chicken  hawk,  and 
the  west  post,  a raven.  The  figures  of  human  beings  above  the  lodge 
are  the  leaders  in  the  lodge  and  represent  the  gods  who  have  charge  of 
same. 

Degree  number  3 and  lodge  drawing  number  3 : Figure  9 repre- 

sents a rattlesnake;  number  10,  a tiger  (mountain  lion).  The  human 
beings  both  below  and  above  the  lodge  room  are  the  leading  actors  in 
this  degree.  There  are  now  eight  of  these  on  each  space.  (There 
should  have  been  four  other  actors  standing  below  the  lower  group  to 
represent  the  beginning-ceremony  men,  who,  as  leaders  of  men  of  cere- 
mony, bring  up  the  presents  and  give  instructions  to  the  other  actors.) 
The  posts  represented  in  the  lodge  room  are  three  in  number,  each  post 
having  a rock  beside  it.  Post  number  i (the  east  post)  has  a crude 
wooden  effigy  of  a turkey  on  it.  Post  number  2 (the  middle  post)  has 
a cross  for  its  upper  part;  and  on  both  the  east  and  west  points  of  the 
east-and-west  extending  crossbar  there  is  a wooden  likeness  of  a chicken. 
Post  number  3 has  a wooden  likeness  of  a hawk  on  it.  The  actors  in 
this  lodge-degree,  represented  by  the  figures  of  human  beings  both 
above  and  below  the  lodge  drawings,  are  under  four  leaders,  or  men 
of  ceremony. 

Degree  number  4 and  lodge  drawing  number  4:  Figure  1 1 is  a 

lion’s  head  with  a fish’s  tail  (sealion).  The  figures  designated  by  num- 
ber 12  in  the  inner  space  are  bears.  These  are  the  manitos  who  watch 
the  lodge.  They  are  also  the  supervising  manitos  and  the  originators 
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of  the  lodge,  and  especially  the  fourth  degree.  The  figures  from  13  to 
20,  inclusive,  are  masked  actors,  as  are  the  lower  figures.  The  first 
(east)  post  in  this  lodge  drawing  has  a stone  placed  to  the  east  of  it. 
It  also  has  a turkey  buzzard  on  its  top.  Post  number  2 terminates  in 
an  east-and-west  extended  cross  which  has  a wooden  likeness  of  a chicken 
on  each  of  its  points,  while  a turkey  tops  the  post  itself.  Post  number 
three,  which  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  is  short  and  has  a 
large  stone  placed  just  east  of  it.  It  has  nothing  on  it  at  all;  while  post 
number  4 has  a raven  on  its  top. 

Some  of  the  other  figures  represented  on  the  parchment  are  as  fol- 
lows: Figure  number  22  is  a tree  belonging  to  the  bear  manito;  num- 
ber 23  is  a “block”  representing  life.  The  first  figure  in  the  drawing 
represents  the  sun  in  the  early  morning.  The  tracks  are  mukwa’s  (the 
bear  manito’s)  who  is  going  from  the  sun  to  the  medicine  lodge  to  teach 
the  children  of  men  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  lodge  and  instruct 
them  in  the  mysteries. 

Requirements  of  the  Lodge 

When  any  one  goes  into  the  lodge,  that  is,  is  initiated  into  it,  he 
must  pay.  In  the  first  degree  he  must  put  into  the  hands  of  the  medi- 
cine men  twelve  pieces,  blankets  or  cloth,  for  the  four  head  men.  As  a 
rule  each  head  man  must  have  a blanket,  the  rest  may  be  in  other  goods. 
The  one  being  initiated  must  also  furnish  the  feast  for  the  medicine 
actors,  and  also  one  dog  to  be  killed  for  the  soup. 

In  the  second  degree  the  one  being  initiated  must  give  twenty-four 
pieces  of  goods  to  the  medicine  actors.  There  are  eight  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  as  is  shown  by  the  drawing  of  this  lodge  and  each  must 
have  two  pieces  and  the  four  leaders  of  these  actors  (the  ushers  and 
arrangers  of  the  acts)  get  two  pieces  each  also.  A feast,  two  dogs  and 
some  tobacco — eight  or  ten  packages — must  also  be  furnished.  The 
value  of  a piece  of  cloth  given  the  medicine  men  is  a good  blanket. 

In  being  initiated  into  the  third  degree,  the  novitiate  must  place  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Grand  Medicine  men,  sixty  pieces  of  goods,  each  a 
blanket  or  equal  to  a good  blanket  in  value.  In  this  degree  of  initiation 
the  chief  medicine  men  and  each  actor  gets  three  pieces  of  goods  apiece. 
The  one  being  initiated  must  also  furnish  a feast,  three  dogs,  and  as 
much  tobacco  as  needed,  probably  a hundred  packages.  At  least  three 
kettles  (camp  caldrons)  of  soup  must  be  prepared  and  furnished  at 
least  six  different  times,  as  the  feast  is  had  on  three  different  days. 
When  they  go  into  the  lodge  in  the  final  dance  three  more  kettles  of 
food  must  also  be  furnished  at  two  different  times  during  that  day  and 
a feast  the  morning  following. 

In  degree  number  four  the  requirements  are  the  same  as  in  degree 
number  three,  except  increased  in  proportion  as  the  actors  represented 
in  the  parchment-drawing  are  more  in  number  than  in  degree  number  3. 
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Schmidt  and  Allied  Families 

By  E.  D.  Clements,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

CHMIDT  is  an  old  and  honorable  German  surname.  The 
progenitors  of  the  family  herein  recorded  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Alsace  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  even  previous 
to  this  the  history  of  the  family  is  linked  with  America.  It 
is  said  that  one  John  Henry  Schmidt,  a great-uncle  of  Frederick  W. 
Schmidt,  served  in  the  American  Revolution  as  aide-de-camp  to  Count 
Rochambeau. 

I.  John  Henry  Schmidt,  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  settle  in 

America,  was  born  in  Alsace  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  an 
older  brother,  George,  in  1838.  He  married  Margaret  Ann  Nish- 
witz,  daughter  of  Johann  Peter  Nishwitz.  (Nishwitz  I.)  Child:  i. 

Frederick  Wilhelm,  of  whom  further. 

(Family  data.) 

II.  Frederick  IVilhelm  Schmidt,  son  of  John  Henry  and  Margaret 
Ann  (Nishwitz)  Schmidt,  was  born  in  Millington,  New  Jersey,  August 
27,  1865,  and  died  there  September  3,  1926.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Madison,  New  Jersey,  where  his 
parents  then  lived,  but  began  his  business  career  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
with  the  Acme  Harrow  Company,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  uncle,  Fred- 
erick Nishwitz.  Later,  he  was  made  manager  of  this  company,  but  in 
1888  he  removed  to  Morristown,  where  he  reorganized  the  carriage 
business  which  his  father  had  established  there.  In  1895,  he  became 
interested  in  the  good  roads  movement,  which  was  then  spreading 
throughout  the  land,  and  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  at  Millington 
which  was  underlaid  with  trap  rock.  He  then  organized  the  Morris 
County  Crushed  Stone  Company,  and  subsequently  acquired  several 
other  quarries  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  which  he  reorganized  and  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  North  Jersey  Quarry  Company.  Of 
this  corporation  he  was  president  and  general  manager,  remaining  so 
until  his  death.  He  controlled,  either  through  this  company  or  directly, 
the  Buffalo  Crushed  Stone  Company  at  Buffalo,  New  York;  the  Con- 
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solidated  Stone  and  Sand  Company  at  Great  Notch,  New  Jersey;  the 
Suffern  Stone  Company,  at  Suffern,  New  York;  the  Bound  Brook 
Crushed  Stone  Company,  at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey;  the  Paterson 
Crushed  Stone  Company,  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  the  Common- 
wealth Quarry  Company,  at  Summit,  New  Jersey;  the  Portland  Sand 
and  Gravel  Company,  at  Portland,  Pennsylvania;  and  F.  R.  Upton, 
Inc.,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Most  of  the  output  of  these  companies 
is  used  in  road  building.  Mr.  Schmidt  became  interested  in  the  bitumi- 
nous pavement  known  as  Amesite,  in  1910,  and  was  largely  instrumen- 
tal in  perfecting  it  and  bringing  it  into  general  use.  The  North  Jersey 
Amesite  Company,  which  produces  and  distributes  this  paving  material, 
was  peculiarly  Mr.  Schmidt’s  own  creation,  and  it  was  his  energy  and 
business  acumen  that  placed  it  on  a successful  basis. 

Mr.  Schmidt  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Crushed 
Stone  Association,  which  was  organized  in  Chicago  during  the  winter 
of  1918,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  pledge  financial  support.  He  was 
continuously  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  important  trade 
body,  for  several  years  a member  of  its  executive  committee,  and  its 
president  in  1923.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Jersey 
Manufacturers’  Association,  and  a director  from  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion. He  was  also  a member  of  the  Washington  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Rotary  Club  of  Morristown,  the  American  Concrete  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Road  Builders’  Association,  the  Atlantic  States 
Shippers’  Advisory  Board,  the  Engineers’  Club  of  Trenton,  the  Mor- 
ristown Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the 
Tapkaow  Club,  the  Morristown  Luncheon  Club,  and  the  Spring  Brook 
Country  Club. 

Mr.  Schmidt  had  an  unusual  love  of  good  literature.  He  was  not 
only  a student  of  it  in  the  sense  of  regular  and  careful  reading  of  the 
various  technical  journals,  biographies,  and  political  and  government 
policies  articles,  but  he  read  only  the  finest  fiction.  His  love  of  the 
arts  extended  to  an  enthusiastic  study  of  the  very  best  on  the  legitimate 
stage.  A lover  of  good  music,  he  was  host  to  prominent  musicians  on 
every  possible  occasion.  His  appreciation  of  these  artists  and  their 
achievements  was  known  all  over  the  State,  and  his  friends  found  it  a 
delightful  asset  in  this  student  of  the  fine  arts. 

“His  strong,  fine,  genial  personality  was  known  to  producers  of 
crushed  stone  from  coast  to  coast,”  said  one  of  the  trade  papers,  of  Mr. 
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Schmidt.  “He  was  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  this 
industry.”  But  it  was  not  only  representatives  of  industry  who  saw 
Frederick  Wilhelm  Schmidt  laid  to  rest  in  Morristown  Cemetery  with 
the  solemn  and  consoling  rites  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  he  was  a 
loyal  friend,  a pleasant  host,  and  with  more  than  a State-wide  acquaint- 
ance with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Frederick  Wilhelm  Schmidt  married  Effie  Louise  Taff.  (Taff  IV.) 
Children:  i.  Louise,  of  whom  further.  2.  Frederick  Wilhelm,  of 

whom  further.  3.  John  Henry,  graduated  from  Lehigh  University  as 
a mechanical  engineer  in  1926;  was  engaged  In  professional  work  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  Now  living  in 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  supervising  engineer  In  the  North  Jersey 
Quarry  Companies;  married,  February  ii,  1930,  Alga  Holt  Howlett. 

(Ibid.) 

III-A.  Louise  Schmidt,  daughter  of  Frederick  Wilhelm  and  Effie 
Louise  (Taff)  Schmidt,  was  born  March  20,  1894,  on  Anne  Street,  in 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Even  in  her  days  in  the  kindergarten,  she 
showed  unusual  musical  aptitude.  At  four,  she  played  her  own  accom- 
paniment to  a song  which  she  had  memorized.  It  was  but  natural  that 
the  best  instruction  be  accorded  her.  Under  the  direction  of  the  music 
department  of  Miss  Dana’s  School,  and  later,  under  Miss  Mar}'  S. 
Ryan,  the  head  of  that  department,  she  had  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
getting  past  the  drudgery  of  learning  technique,  before  she  was  twelve 
years  old. 

Her  musical  talent  gave  great  pleasure  to  her  friends  and  her  fam- 
ily and  upon  many  occasions  she  used  her  gift  for  philanthropic  causes. 
She  served  as  accompanist  to  a fine  violin  quartet  with  decided  merit. 
Music  written  for  the  voice  always  had  a strong  attraction  for  her. 
Her  teachers  were  Professor  Devltalis,  and  later  Madame  Morrow,  a 
graduate  of  the  London  Conservatory.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
her  study  at  Miss  Dana’s  School,  Louise  Schmidt  was  president  of  her 
class.  Until  it  was  discontinued  during  the  war,  she  was  the  chairman 
of  music  and  programs  of  the  Millington  Field  Club,  and  then  was 
active  as  chairman  of  music  for  the  Long  Hill  Community  Club,  where 
she  later  served  as  president.  She  is  also  a member  of  the  Summit 
Choral  Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Arthur  Woodnaff,  Doctor  of 
Music,  and  has  been  active  in  that  society  since  1914. 
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On  September  30,  1916,  Louise  Schmidt  married  Montague  Han- 
kin,  son  of  the  late  Montague  and  Rose  McQuire  (Donohue)  Hankin, 
of  the  British  Consular  Service. 

Mr.  Hankin  was  born  in  San  Rafael,  California,  March  20,  1892, 
his  father  at  that  time  being  stationed  at  San  Francisco.  From  there 
the  elder  Mr.  Hankin  was  sent  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  where  he 
remained  from  1898  to  1904,  as  British  Vice-Consul.  Mr.  Hankin, 
Jr.,  received  his  early  education  at  Liverpool  College,  in  England,  and 
following  his  father’s  death,  his  mother  returned  to  America  and  her 
relatives.  He  continued  in  Newark  Academy  and  Rutgers  College.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins  live  in  Summit,  New  Jersey,  and  he  is  an  ardent 
fisherman,  an  enthusiastic  golfer,  and  fond  of  swimming.  He  finds  just 
plain  tramping,  however,  the  most  alluring  sport  of  all.  Children : i. 

Dorothy  Louise,  born  October  3,  1917.  2.  Elizabeth,  born  August  19, 
1919.  3.  Montague,  Jr.,  born  September  26,  192 1.  4.  Marjorie,  born 
March  27,  1924. 

(Ibid.) 

III-B.  Frederick  JFilhehn  Schmidt,  Jr.,  son  of  Frederick  Wilhelm 
and  Effie  Louise  (Taff)  Schmidt,  was  born  at  Morristown,  New  Jer- 
sey, July  I,  1897.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  town  and  later  attended  Peddie  Institute,  in  Hightstown,  New 
Jersey,  being  graduated  from  that  school  in  1916.  In  1917,  he  enlisted 
in  the  army,  attending  the  Officers’  Training  School  at  Camp  Dix,  New 
Jersey.  In  June,  1918,  he  was  commissioned  a second  lieutenant,  was 
transferred  to  the  Tank  Corps,  and  released  from  service  in  January, 
1919.  He  entered  the  business  organization  of  his  father  as  an  assist- 
ant to  the  superintendent  of  the  stone  crushing  plant  of  the  Morris 
County  Crushed  Stone  Company  at  Millington,  New  Jersey.  In  1923, 
he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  North  Jersey  Quarry  Company, 
and  since  then  has  been  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  parent  concern.  Fie  is  also  a director  of  both  the 
National  Crushed  Stone  Association  and  of  the  New  Jersey  Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Frederick  W.  Schmidt  is  a member  of  Cincinnati  Lodge,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  Morristown  Lodge,  No.  815,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks;  the  Washington  Association  of  New  Jersey;  the 
Luncheon  Club  of  Morristown;  the  Rotary  Club  of  Morristown;  the 
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Newark  (New  Jersey)  Athletic  Club;  and  the  Buffalo  (New  York) 
Athletic  Club.  He  has  an  office  at  No.  17  South  Street,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  and  lives  on  Stone  House  Road,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

In  1921,  Frederick  W.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  married  Anne  Elizabeth  Hart, 
the  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Anne  Elizabeth  Hart,  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  Children:  i.  Ann  Elizabeth,  born  May  20,  1922.  2. 

Claire,  born  November  20,  1923. 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Taff  Line). 

Taaffe  (Taff)  Arms — Gules,  a cross  argent,  fretty  azure. 

Crest — An  arm  in  armour  brandishing  a sabre  proper. 

Supporters — Dexter,  a horse  argent,  semee  of  estoiles  sable;  sinister,  a dragon  vert. 
Mantling — Argent  and  azure. 

Motto — In  hoc  signo  spes  mea.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

Originally  a Welsh  name,  Taffy  or  Taafe  was  a common  abbrevia- 
tion of  David.  About  1200  a Welsh  Taafe  settled  in  Ireland,  found- 
ing a family  which  flourished  for  many  centuries  with  increasing  dis- 
tinction and  from  which  came  the  Earls  of  Carlingford.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  a member  of  this  family  won  renown  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  pedigree  of  this 
family  is  given  below. 

I.  Sir  Nicholas  Taafe  was  a descendant  of  the  Welsh  Taaffe,  who 
emigrated  to  Ireland  about  1200,  his  progeny  settling  in  the  counties 
of  Louth  and  Sligo.  Sir  Richard  Taaffe  died  in  Ireland  in  1287,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Taaffe,  in  1284,  granted  his  lands  of  Killergy  to  St.  Mary 
and  the  Knights  Templar.  He  died  October  30,  1288,  leaving  issue, 
John  Taaffe,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  died  in  1306,  and  Richard 
Fitz  Nicholas  Taaffe. 

II.  Richard  Fitz  Nicholas  Taafe,  son  of  Nicholas  Taaffe,  in  1291 
had  to  relinquish  to  Adam,  prior  to  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Dublin,  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  Killergy.  He  married  and  left  sons  Richard 
and  Nicholas. 

III.  Richard  Taafe,  son  of  Richard  Fitz  Nicholas  Taaffe,  in  1315 
was  sheriff  of  County  Louth,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  Bally- 
braggan,  Athclare,  Bolics,  Stormanstown,  Cookstown,  Stephenstown, 
Romitty,  Dromin  and  Harlestown,  from  the  latter  of  which  Viscount 
Taaffe  derives.  His  wife  was  Joan,  who  afterward  married  John 
Rochford. 
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Arms—GxAts,  a cross  argent,  fretty  azure. 

Crest— An  arm  in  armour  brandishing  a sabre  proper. 

Supporters- — Dexter,  a horse  argent,  semee  of  estoiles  proper  ; sinister, 
a dragon  vert. 

Argent  and  azure. 

Motto — In  hoc  si gno  spes  mea.  (Rietstap:  Armorial  General.) 
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IV.  John  Fitz  Richard  Taaffe,  son  of  Richard  and  Joan  Taaffe, 
was,  In  1349,  the  King’s  coroner,  and  called  John  Taaffe,  senior.  He 
married  Rose. 

V.  John  Fitz  John  Taaffe,  son  of  John  Fitz  Richard  and  Rose 
Taaffe,  married  and  had  Thomas  and  Nicholas. 

VJ.  Nicholas  Fitz  John  Taaffe,  son  of  John  Fitz  John  Taaffe,  mar- 
ried Joan,  and  had  Simon,  living  in  1363,  and  Adam;  but  the  line  goes 
through  his  cousin  Richard  Fitz  John  Taaffe,  of  Gibston,  who  had 
Nicholas  and  John. 

VJJ.  Nicholas  Fitz  Richard  Taaffe,  son  of  Richard  Fitz  John 
Taaffe,  was  lord  of  Ballybraggan. 

VJJJ.  Richard  Fitz  Nicholas  Taaffe,  son  of  Nicholas  Fitz  Richard 
Taaffe,  was  lord  of  Ballybraggan  in  1365. 

JX.  Nicholas  Taaffe,  son  of  Richard  Fitz  Nicholas  Taaffe,  in  1414 
was  appointed  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Louth. 

X.  Sir  Nicholas  Taaffe,  son  of  Nicholas  Taaffe,  in  1441  was  sheriff 
of  County  Louth,  and  did  the  English  government  great  service. 

XJ.  Sir  Robert  Taaffe,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Taaffe,  on  April  13, 
1468,  with  seventy  horses  joined  the  mayor  of  Drogheda  at  Ardee 
against  O’Reilly  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  men  who  had  invaded 
and  wasted  Louth. 

XJJ.  Sir  Lawrence  Taafe,  son  of  Robert  Taaffe,  in  1472,  was  one 
of  thirteen  established  by  act  of  Parliament  as  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
George,  for  the  preservation  of  the  English  pale. 

XJJJ.  Peter  Taaffe,  son  (or  grandson)  of  Sir  Lawrence  Taaffe, 
was  master  of  Ballybraggan.  He  died  about  1552. 

XJV.  Nicholas  Taaffe,  son  of  Peter  Taaffe,  had  livery  of  his  inher- 
itance in  1552;  and  represented  County  Louth  in  the  Parliament,  which 
met  January  2,  1559.  He  died  about  1606. 

XV.  John  Taaffe,  son  of  Nicholas  Taaffe,  was  master  of  Bally- 
braggan and  Harleston,  and  had  sons:  i.  Christopher,  to  whom  liv- 

ery of  the  estate  was  granted  March  4,  1606,  but  the  estate  was  for- 
feited by  his  son,  John,  and  his  grandson,  Christopher,  for  joining  the 
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Rebellion  of  1641.  2.  Sir  William,  of  whom  further.  3.  Peter,  of 

Dromin  in  Louth,  whose  heirs  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a pen- 
sion, and  King  James,  in  1624,  confirmed  to  him  the  castle  and  lands 
of  Peppardstown  in  County  Louth.  4.  Lucas,  married  Annabella, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Spring. 

XVI.  Sir  William  Taaffe,  second  son  of  John  Taaffe,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Tyrone  rebellion,  and  on  November  i,  1597,  was  made 
constable  of  St.  Leger  castle.  At  the  siege  of  Kinsole  he  behaved  with 
such  courage  that  he  was  knighted.  In  reward  Queen  Elizabeth,  on 
July  6,  1592,  granted  him  a reversion  of  crown  lands  in  Connaught, 
whose  income  should  amount  to  £30  a year,  for  thirty  years,  and  King 
James  I,  January  9,  1603,  granted  him  the  rectory  of  Ballykilly,  with 
other  religious  possessions  in  counties  Waterford  and  Cavan;  and  on 
January  20,  the  manor  of  Smarmore  in  Louth;  and  various  other 
hereditaments  in  counties  Dublin,  Kerry,  Cork,  Waterford,  Sligo, 
Longford,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Kildare,  Mayo,  Tipperary,  and  Queens, 
and  later,  the  manor  of  Bollintogher.  He  died  February  9,  1630,  and 
was  buried  in  Ardee.  He  married  (first)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Brett,  of  Tulloch  in  Fingall;  (second)  Ismay,  daughter  of 
Sir  Christopher  Bellew.  She  bore  to  him  Sir  John,  his  heir;  daughters, 
Mary  and  Eleanor. 

XVII.  Sir  John  Taaffe,  son  of  Sir  William  and  Ismay  (Bellew) 

Taaffe,  was  knighted  in  his  father’s  lifetime;  and  was  advanced  to  the 
dignities  of  Baron  of  Ballymote  and  Viscount  of  Corren  by  patent  of 
August  I,  1628,  and  on  July  14,  1634,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  died  a little  before  January  9,  1642,  and  was  buried  at 
Ballymote.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Theobald,  the  first  Vis- 
count Dillon,  and  had  eleven  sons  and  three  daughters.  Children:  i. 

Theobald,  of  whom  further.  2.  Anna,  married  Randall  Plunket, 
brother  of  the  Baron  of  Dunsany.  3.  Lucas,  major-general  in  Con- 
naught. 4.  Francis,  died  without  children.  5.  Captain  William,  ances- 
tor to  the  present  Viscount  Taaffe.  6.  Edward,  died  without  children. 
7.  Thomas,  married  in  Flanders.  8.  James,  a Franciscan  friar.  9. 
George,  died  aged  sixteen.  10.  Jasper,  married  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hill.  No  children.  ii.  Christopher,  died  aged  twenty-one, 
unmarried.  12.  Charles,  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle  in 
County  Roscommon.  13.  Ismay,  married  Bryan  MacDonagh,  of 
County  Sligo.  14.  Eleanor,  a nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic. 
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XVIII.  Theobald  Taafe,  oldest  son  of  Viscount  John  Taaffe,  was 
made  Earl  of  Carlingford,  June  17,  1661.  He  died  December  31, 
1677.  He  married  (first)  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  White,  of 
Leixlip,  who  brought  to  him  a large  fortune,  and  six  sons  and  a daugh- 
ter. He  married  (second)  a daughter  of  Sir  William  Pershall,  without 
issue.  His  sons  William  and  Robert  both  died  unmarried.  His  son 
Nicholas  died  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  i,  1690,  leaving  no  issue 
by  his  wife,  Mary  Wild.  Francis  Taaffe,  son  of  Theobald  Taaffe,  was 
the  third  Earl  of  Carlingford,  born  at  Ballymote  in  1639,  and  died  at 
Nancy,  France,  in  1704.  He  was  sent  to  Olmiitz,  Germany,  to  study, 
was  made  a captain  by  Charles,  Fifth  Duke  of  Lorraine,  in  the  Duke’s 
own  regiment,  which  he  commanded  in  1673.  He  was  made  a general 
in  the  army  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1682.  On 
May  13,  1684,  he  was  made  field  marshal  of  the  Empire.  In  1676,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  General  Count  Frandisch,  but  their  only 
daughter,  Anne,  died  before  him,  and  his  titles  and  estates  descended 
to  his  nephew,  Theobald,  son  of  his  brother,  John,  who  married,  in 
December,  1671,  Lady  Rose  Lambert,  third  daughter  of  Charles,  first 
Earl  of  Cavan.  Theobald  was  the  fifth  Viscount  and  fourth  Earl  of 
Carlingford,  and  married  Lady  Amelia,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Fingall.  He  died  without  issue  November  24,  1738,  when 
the  earldom  became  extinct. 

Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”  “Memoirs  of  the  Family  of 

Taaffe,’’  pp.  1-25.) 

Such  is  the  early  history  of  the  important  Irish  Taaffe  family  with 
its  later  interests  in  France.  Whether  the  Taff  family  of  Long  Island 
was  of  the  same  blood  cannot  be  ascertained.  Family  tradition,  which 
usually  has  basis  in  fact,  has  it  that  the  family  in  America  originated 
with  a young  French  officer  whose  mother  was  at  least  partially  of 
Welsh  blood.  This  young  officer  served  with  the  gallant  Rochambeau 
on  his  own  staff,  the  division  in  which  Colonel  Taff  served  being  formed 
through  the  generosity  of  Madame  Lafayette.  Colonel  George  Taff, 
it  is  said,  served  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  of  Yorktown,  but  at 
the  expiration  of  the  war  settled  in  Long  Island,  where  he  married  an 
American  lady.  During  the  troubled  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
it  is  believed,  he  attempted  to  return  to  his  native  France,  but  the  vessel 
upon  which  he  sailed  was  lost.  Family  records  have  it  that  his  son, 
who  carries  the  line,  was  cared  for  by  Major  David  Jones,  of  later 
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mention,  who  brought  up  the  two  sons  of  Colonel  George  Taff  as  his 
own  children.  True  it  is  that  the  second  generation  of  our  line  was 
named  David  Jones  Taff,  but  substantiation  of  the  French  officers’  his- 
tory cannot  be  located.  However,  any  records  connecting  Henry  Taff 
with  any  other  Long  Island  Taff  are  likewise  lacking  and  any  other 
origin  lacks  proof  as  does  this  French  beginning.  . 

I.  Henry  Taf,  ancestor  of  the  well-known  family  of  sparmakers, 
of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  New  York  State  as 
shown  in  the  1880  census  record  of  his  son,  David  Jones  Taff,  and 
from  his  gravestone  record  we  find  his  birth  year  was  1785.  He  was 
a resident  of  Babylon,  Long  Island,  New  York,  in  1821,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  or  not  he  was  born  there,  or  when  he  became  a resident. 
He  is  also  undoubtedly  the  Henry  Taff  shown  in  the  Census  for  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  in  1820,  being  between  twenty-six  and  forty-five 
years  old  at  the  time.  However,  since  he  is  not  listed  in  the  1810  cen- 
sus, he  evidently  arrived  after  that  date.  He  removed  to  the  city  of 
New  York  in  or  about  1826,  where  he  engaged  in  business.  His  death 
is  recorded  on  the  Taff  monument  on  Lot  No.  4712,  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  as  follows:  “Our  Father  Henry 

Taff.  Died  March  6th,  1833.  Aged  48  years.”  On  the  same  monu- 
ment are  the  names  of  his  sons,  Samuel  S.  Taff  and  David  Jones  Taff. 

Henry  Taff’s  widow  seems  to  have  survived  him  at  least  some  thir- 
teen years,  as  the  New  York  City  directories  show  Sarah  Taff,  widow 
of  Llenry,  in  1839,  at  96  Avenue  D,  and  in  1846  at  373  Sixth  Street. 
She,  too,  in  the  1880  census  record  of  her  son,  David  Jones  Taff,  was 
born  in  New  York  State. 

(Obituaries  in  “The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,”  August  30,  1916,  p. 
16,  column  4;  “New  York  Times,”  August  31,  1916,  p.  9,  column  4. 
“New  York  City  Directories,”  1826  to  1853.  Inscriptions  on  Taff 
monument,  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  (lot  4712),  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
“Census  for  Huntington,  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  New  York.”) 

Children,  exact  order  not  known:  i.  Henry,  died  between  July  14, 

1879,  and  August  20,  1881;  married  Sarah  Ann;  had  six  children: 
Rebecca  Adelaide,  Cornelia,  Summerfield,  Charles  Henry,  Elizabeth, 
and  Frederick  Augustus.  Henry  was  a sparmaker  in  New  York  as 
early  as  i 835  and  as  late  as  1 853  ; in  i 850  was,  with  his  wife  Sarah  A. 
and  daughter  Rebecca  Adelaide,  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Stamford.  2.  Samuel  S.,  born  on  Long  Island,  August  9, 
1809,  died  at  London,  Ontario,  Canada,  June  6,  1872,  aged  sixty-two 
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years,  nine  months,  twenty-eight  days.  He  married  Lucia  Anna,  who 
joined  with  him  in  a deed  of  real  estate  at  New  Lots,  Kings  County, 
New  York,  on  October  4,  1854;  also  in  a deed  September  23,  1871. 
He  was  a block  and  pump-maker  in  New  York  as  early  as  1831,  and  as 
late  as  1834.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a resident  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  3.  Emanuel,  who  was  a blockmaker  in  New  York  City  as 
early  as  1833,  and  was  still  there  in  1835;  he  perhaps  removed  to 
Buffalo,  New  York.  4.  Richard,  who  was  a sparmaker  in  New  York 
City  In  1834;  removed  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  5.  David  Jones,  of 
whom  further.  6.  A daughter,  who  resided  in  Rome,  New  York,  and 
is  said  to  have  died  there. 

(Obituaries  in  “The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,”  August  30,  1916, 
p.  16,  column  4.  “New  York  Times,”  August  3 1,  1916,  p.  9,  column  4. 
“New  York  Directories,”  1826  to  1853.  Inscription  on  Taff  monu- 
ment in  Greenwood  Cemetery  (lot  4712),  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
“New  York  County  Wills,”  Book  285,  p.  491.  Spencer  P.  Mead, 
LL.  B. : “Abstract  of  Church  Records  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  to 

1850”  (typewritten),  p.  342.  Card  record  of  burials  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  Brooklyn.  “Queens  County,  New  York,  Deeds,”  book 
182,  p.  198;  book  258,  p.  231.  “Nineteenth  Ward,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Census,”  1880,  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  27.) 

II.  David  Jones  Taff,  son  of  Henry  Taff,  was  born  in  Babylon, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  August  12,  1821,  and  died  at  his  home  at  68 
Morton  Street  in  Williamsburgh,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  August  30, 
1916.  He  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  In  Brooklyn.  David 
Jones  Taff  was  named  in  honor  of  David  Jones,  of  Babylon.  It  is  on 
record  that  David  Jones  contributed  £3  4s.  to  the  building  fund  of  the 
second  building  (erected  in  1784)  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Babylon. 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Taff’s  life  is  shown  by  the  two  following 
obituaries,  which  we  quote  in  full. 

Obituary  taken  from  “The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,”  August  30, 
1916,  page  16,  column  4: 

D.  J.  Taff,  95,  Dies; 

Oldest  Sparmaker 
Paralytic  Stroke  Fatal  to  E.  D. 

Man  Who  Equipped  Famous  Yachts. 

Active  in  tfie  Civil  War. 

“Early  to  Bed  and  Early  to  Rise,” 

His  Explanation  of 
Longevity. 
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David  Jones  Taff,  the  oldest  sparmaker  and  yachting  enthusiast  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  died  today.  Mr.  Tail  was  ninety-five  years 
old.  The  funeral  services  will  be  held  tomorrow  night  at  8:15  o’clock 
at  Mr.  Taff’s  late  residence,  68  Morton  Street.  The  Rev.  Walter  I. 
Southerton  will  officiate. 

About  a month  ago,  Mr.  Taff  was  seized  with  a paralytic  stroke, 
which,  considering  his  age,  was  thought  would  he  immediately  fatal. 
He  rallied,  however,  and  two  days  ago  said  that  he  felt  well  enough  to 
be  about.  Mr.  Taff’s  physician  yesterday  thought  death  would  come 
early  last  evening,  but  the  unusual  stamina  of  one  who  has  spent  the 
majority  of  his  days  in  the  open  again  showed  itself  and  it  was  not  until 
2 o’clock  this  morning  that  the  end  came. 

Mr.  Taff  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  three  of  whom  are  still 
living,  Walter  E.  Taff,  50  years  old;  Frank,  60  years  old;  and  Henry, 
70  years  old.  Mr.  Taff  is  also  survived  by  five  grandchildren  and  six 
great-grandchildren. 

“Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise”  was  the  motto  that  Mr.  Taff  lived 
under.  He  often  ascribed  his  longevity  to  that  and  said  that  he  had 
strictly  observed  the  rule  through  his  life.  Ninety-five  years,  with  most 
of  them  spent  at  work,  was  the  record  he  was  proud  of.  And  he  lived 
that  number  of  years,  he  said,  because  he  habitually  went  to  bed  at  9 
and  arose  at  6 A.  M. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  left,  he  went  daily  to  his  ship  chandler 
shop  at  North  Thirteenth  Street  and  Wythe  Avenue.  He  was  the  old- 
est sparmaker  about  the  Harbor  and  he  was  proud  of  it.  He  loved  to 
tell  the  younger  generation  of  what  the  old  ships  used  to  do. 

Mr.  Taff  was  especially  proud  that  he  built  spars  for  the  “America,” 
the  racing  yacht  which  brought  the  cup  to  this  country.  But  the 
“America”  was  not  the  only  yacht  he  equipped.  Taff  spars  w’ere  to 
be  found  on  such  speeders  as  “Mohawk,”  “Fleetwing,”  “Dauntless” 
and  “Phantom,”  all  of  which  were  known  before  the  modern  sloops 
began  to  knock  about  the  racing  courses. 

He  entered  the  spar-making  business  in  1838,  as  an  apprentice  to 
his  brother  Henry.  Few  young  men  in  this  harbor  could  retell  tales 
of  the  ’thirties.  But  Mr.  Taff  could,  and  did.  He  knew  a ship  and 
he  knew  her  spars  and  knew  that  spars  and  ballast  made  the  sailors 
that  did  the  work.  So  he  made  the  spars  and  made  them  well. 

It  was  in  1855  that  he  started  out  for  himself  at  the  foot  of  East 
Fifth  Street,  but  shortly  after  that  he  realized  the  difficulty  of  competi- 
tion with  more  extensive  handlers  of  ships  supplies  and  came  to  Brook- 
lyn to  continue  his  business  where  he  had  a clearer  field. 

David  Jones  Taff  was  born  in  Babylon,  Long  Island,  August  12, 
1821.  He  was  married  on  December  31,  1843,  Mary  A.  Gray,  of 
New  York,  and  in  1868,  became  a resident  of  the  Eastern  District. 
Early  in  his  married  life  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Sixth  Street  Baptist 
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Church  and  was  at  one  time  treasurer  and  trustee.  When  he  moved  to 
Brooklyn,  however,  he  joined  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  in  iSyr 
became  a trustee  of  that  organization. 

Before  going  into  the  spar-making  business  he  was  a canal  boat- 
man. He  was  a member  of  the  old  Second  Regiment  of  New  York 
Naval  Militia  from  1850  to  1857.  In  the  draft  riots  during  the  Civil 
War  he  took  an  active  part.  He  was  a member  of  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee which  prevented  rioters  from  destroying  two  frigates  in  William 
H.  Webb’s  shipyards. 

In  1857,  he  was  elected  a trustee  of  the  old  Dry  Dock  Savings 
Institution  and  was  connected  with  it  when  he  died.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  bank  from  1889  to  1914. 

Obituary  taken  from  the  “New  York  Times,”  August  31,  1916, 
page  9,  column  4,  top: 

David  J.  Taff  Dies  at  95. 

Oldest  Sparmaker  Was  Trustee  of 
Dry  Dock  Savings  Institution 

David  Jones  Taff,  the  oldest  sparmaker  in  this  county,  who 
recently  celebrated  his  ninety-fifth  birthday,  died  yesterday  at  his  home, 
68  Morton  Street,  Brooklyn.  Until  a few  months  ago,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a paralytic  stroke,  Mr.  Taff  went  daily  to  his  ship  chandler 
shop  at  North  Thirteenth  Street  and  Wythe  Avenue,  Williamsburg. 
He  was  born  in  Babylon,  Long  Island,  on  August  12,  1821,  and  when 
he  was  five  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  this  city,  where  he  attended 
the  old  public  school  in  Houston  Street.  He  was  only  14  years  of  age 
when  he  became  a conductor  on  Frank  Palmer’s  stage  line,  running 
between  the  Tenth  Street  drydock  and  the  Wall  Street  Ferry. 

When  he  was  17  years  old  he  found  employment  in  the  shipyard  of 
his  brother  at  Third  Street  and  East  River,  Manhattan,  and  in  1850, 
became  a partner  in  the  business.  A few  years  later  he  went  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, where  he  established  his  own  spar  yard.  Mr.  Taff  made  the 
spars  for  the  yacht  “America,”  which  brought  the  Queen’s  Cup  to  this 
country,  and  the  racing  vessels  “Phantom,”  “Mohawk,”  “Dauntless,” 
and  “Fleetwing.”  With  the  passing  of  sailing  vessels,  Mr.  Taff 
engaged  in  derrick  building. 

Mr.  Taff  had  been  a trustee  of  the  Dry  Dock  Savings  Institution 
since  1857,  and  from  1889  to  1914  he  was  a_ vice-president  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  1907,  upon  the  completion  of  his  fifty  years service  as  an 
officer  of  that  institution,  a loving  cup  was  presented  to  him  by  the  offi- 
cers and  trustees.  He  had  been  a resident  of  Brooklyn  since  1868  and 
for  forty-six  years  was  a trustee  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Taff 
was  the  father  of  ten  children,  three  of  whom  are  living,  Walter,  50; 
Frank,  60;  and  Henry  Taff,  70  years  old. 
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While  a list  of  early  homes  of  the  family  may  appear  to  have  slight 
value,  yet  viewed,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be,  in  the  light  of  the  chang- 
ing life  of  New  York  City  as  the  years  have  passed,  these  homes  must 
have  particular  interest.  The  section  in  which  they  were  situated,  at 
that  time,  represented  the  best  of  American  institutions,  and  while  the 
vast  influx  of  aliens  has  changed  greatly  the  whole  of  the  territory,  yet 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  fine  old  American  impress,  even  if  unseen, 
is  of  influence.  The  directory  lists  are  as  follows,  covering  the  years 
from  1844  to  1871  : 

1844 —  400  Fifth  Street. 

1845 —  218  Seventh  Street. 

1846 —  125  Lewis  Street. 

1847  3.nd  1848 — 344  Third  Street. 

1849 — 102  Avenue  D. 

1850  to  1857 — 289  Seventh  Street. 

1859 — 273  Fifth  Street. 

i860  to  1863 — ^518  Fifth  Street. 

1864 — Connecticut. 

1869  and  1870 — 28  Morton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

1871 — 68  Morton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

(“New  York  City  Directories,”  1844  to  1871.) 

His  business  addresses,  in  the  New  York  directories,  are  as  follows: 

1852 — 351  Third  Street  (H.  and  D.  J.  Taff,  spar-yard,  same 
address.) 

1853  to  1867 — Foot  of  Third  Street. 

1868 — 832  Fifth  Street. 

1869  and  1870 — Foot  of  Fifth  Street. 

1871 — 908  Fifth  Street. 

The  Brooklyn  directories  give  the  following  home  addresses,  up  to 
1890  (later  entries  are  here  omitted)  : 

1868 — 33  Hamilton  Place. 

1870 — 28  Morton  Street. 

1871  to  1890 — 68  Morton  Street. 

Business  addresses  (to  1890)  : 

1868 — Foot  of  Fifth,  New  York. 

1869  to  1873 — Foot  of  Quay. 

1875 — Quay  near  West. 

1876  and  1877 — Foot  of  Quay. 

1878 — North  Thirteenth  Street,  corner  Second  Street,  Eastern 
District. 
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1879 — 518  First  Street,  E.  D. 

1880  to  1882 — ^North  Thirteenth,  corner  Second,  E.  D. 

1883 — North  Thirteenth,  corner  First. 

1884  to  1890 — North  Thirteenth,  corner  Second. 

(“New  York  City  Directories,”  1844  to  1871.) 

As  a property  owner  as  is  shown  in  “Queens  County,  New  York, 
Deed  Books” : 

David  J.  Taff  was  of  Darien,  Connecticut,  when,  on  February  14, 
1866,  he  received  from  Henry  T.  Baxter  of  the  City,  County  and 
State  of  New  York,  in  consideration  of  $5,909,  a deed  for  “all  that 
certain  lot,  piece  or  parcel  of  land  ....  on  Manhasset  Neck  in  the 
town  of  North  Hempstead,  County  of  Queens  ....  beginning  on 
the  north  side  of  the  highway  leading  from  the  residence  of  the  late 
Andrew  J.  Higman  deceased  to  and  by  the  residence  of  James  M. 
Moore,  adjoining  the  southeast  corner  of  the  land  of  Daniel  A.  Car- 
penter, and  running  thence  easterly  along  the  northerly  side  of  the  said 
highway  183  feet,  thence  northerly  along  other  lands  of  the  said  Peter 
Onderdonk  665  feet  to  a point  100  feet  east  of  a line  in  continuation 
of  the  east  line  of  said  Daniel  H.  Carpenter’s  land,  thence  west  on  a 
line  parallel  with  said  highway  100  feet  to  a line  in  continuation  of  the 
east  line  of  said  Carpenter’s  land,  and  thence  south  along  land  of  said 
Peter  Onderdonk  and  said  Carpenter’s  land  665  feet  to  the  point  or 
place  of  beginning.”  The  deed  was  subject  to  a mortgage  of  $3,800. 

David  J.  Taff  was  of  Darien,  Connecticut,  on  April  i,  1867,  when 
with  his  wife,  Mary  A.,  he  deeded  to  Lawrence  Seaman,  for  a consid- 
eration of  $4,875,  the  same  premises  as  described  in  “Book  of  Deeds,” 
236,  page  58.  David  J.  Taff  and  Mary  A.,  his  wife,  appeared  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  April  2,  1867,  and  acknowledged  that  they 
executed  the  above  deed. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Taff’s  business  to  Brooklyn  is  thus  legally 
recorded : 

Indenture.  April  16,  1868,  between  James  Cunningham  of  Irv- 
ington, Westchester  County,  New  York,  and  Jabez  Williams,  John  S. 
Williams,  and  Jesse  F.  Wheeler  all  of  Brooklyn,  of  ist  part  and  David 
J.  Taff  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  of  2nd  part,  in  consideration  of  rents, 
etc.,  granting  land  at  Greenpoint  in  17th  ward  of  City  of  Brooklyn 
(late  Town  of  Bushwick) , County  of  Kings,  Nos.  474  to  484  on  a cer- 
tain map,  “commencing  at  a point  on  the  Southerly  side  of  Q Street  as 
laid  down  on  said  Map  (now  called  Quay  Street)  distance  (133)  One 
hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  and  (9)  nine  inches  Westerly  from  the 
Southwesterly  corner  of  Washington  and  Quay  Streets  running  thence 
Southerly  parallel  with  Washington  Street  (90)  Ninety  feet  thence 
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Southwesterly  (280)  Two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  and  (6)  inches  in  a 
straight  line  to  a point  in  the  westerly  line  of  the  Bulkhead  in  Bushwick 
Creek  distant  (122)  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  Northerly  from 
the  South  West  corner  of  said  Bulkhead  thence  Northerly  and  West- 
erly along  the  Bulkhead  to  the  East  River  thence  to  the  Southerly  side 
of  Quay  Street  and  thence  Easterly  along  the  Southerly  side  of  Quay 
Street  to  the  point  or  place  of  beginning,”  $1,500  a year  and  taxes  and 
water  rates;  for  five  years. 

(“Queens  County,  New  York,  Deeds,”  Bk.  236,  p.  58;  Bk.  252, 
p.  406.  “Kings  County,  New  York,  Conveyances,”  Bk.  831,  p.  486.) 

David  Jones  Taff  married,  December  31,  1843,  Mary  Ann  Gray, 
of  New  York,  born  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  August  i, 
1823,  died  in  Brooklyn,  February  22,  1900,  aged  seventy-six  years, 
six  months,  twenty-one  days.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Gray,  resided  in  her 
later  years  in  Brooklyn,  where  she  died  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn, 
somewhere  about  the  year  1870. 

(James  W.  Eaton:  “History  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Babylon,  Long  Island,  1730-1912,”  p.  23.) 

However,  the  census  record  of  1800  gives  the  record  of  the  wife  of 
David  Jones  Taff  as  Mary  A.,  age  54,  born  New  York,  and  the  place 
of  birth  of  her  parents  likewise  as  New  York. 

(“Nineteenth  Ward  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Census,”  1880,  Vol. 

XXXV,  p.  27.) 

Children  of  David  Jones  and  Marj'  (Gray)  Taff:  i.  Daniel  Wil- 

lis, of  whom  further.  2.  Henry,  born  September  10,  1849,  employee 
of  the  Dry  Dock  Savings  Institution,  in  New  York  City;  married  Mrs. 
Ada  (Morris)  White,  daughter  of  Richard  Morris.  3.  Samuel,  mar- 
ried “out  west,”  died  and  was  buried  there.  4.  Franklin,  born  in  New 
York  in  1853  1854,  died  January  5,  1919,  aged  sixty-five,  unmar- 

ried; is  listed  in  the  1882  Brooklyn  directory  as  “Frank”  Taff,  of  68 
Morton  Street,  salesman;  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  5.  Milton, 
born  in  New  York  City  about  1858,  died  August  13,  1899,  aged  forty- 
one  years;  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  In  the  1878  and  1879 
Brooklyn  directories  he  is  listed  as  a sparmaker.  In  1878,  he  lived  at 
63  Adams  Street,  but  in  1879  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  resided 
at  68  Morton  Street,  Brooklyn.  6.  Violetta  Isabel,  born  in  1863  or 
1864,  died  in  Brooklyn,  October  6,  1908,  unmarried;  buried  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery.  7.  Walter  E.,  born  about  1866,  living  in  1930.  Wal- 
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ter  Taff’s  name  first  appears  in  the  Brooklyn  City  Directory  In  1890, 
when  he  is  listed  as  a sparmaker,  at  200  Penn  Street.  His  father’s 
interest  in  the  Tail  lot  (No.  4712)  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  was  .con- 
veyed to  him  September  7,  1915.  He  resided  In  1932  at  No.  6 Verona 
Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

(“Brooklyn,  New  York,  Directories,”  1868  to  1890.  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health,  “Deaths  Reported  in  1908,  Brooklyn.”  “Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  Telephone  Directory”  (1932). 

III.  Daniel  Willis  Taf,  son  of  David  Jones  and  Mary  Ann  (Gray) 

Taff,  was  born  in  New  York  City  about  1848.  (Family  resided  then 
at  344  Third  Street.)  He  married  Wilhelmina  Nishwitz.  (Nishwitz 
III.)  Child:  I.  Effie  Louise,  of  whom  further. 

(Family  data.)  “New  York  City  Directories,”  1844  to  1871.) 

IV.  Effie  Louise  Taff,  daughter  of  Daniel  Willis  and  Wilhelmina 
(Nishwitz)  Taff,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  South  Fourth 
Street,  July  3,  1872.  At  an  early  age  she  was  brought  by  her  mother 
to  Millington,  New  Jersey,  where  she  attended  the  public  schools  for 
three  years.  Then  she  was  placed  in  a private  school  preparatory  for 
college,  under  Mr.  Nishwitz’s  care,  and  studied  music  and  elocution 
under  a pupil  of  Jenny  Eustace.  Much  time  was  given  to  a family 
gifted  in  voice  and  instrumental  music.  The  entire  community  was 
enriched  during  those  fine  years  by  the  concerts  sponsored  by  Mr.  Nish- 
witz in  the  auditorium  of  the  school.  Effie  Louise  Taff  was  strongly 
attracted  to  a college  course  at  Wellesley,  since  that  institution  was 
then  offering  a degree  in  music,  but  she  relinquished  her  hopes  in  order 
that  her  brother  might  go  to  Stevens  College. 

In  March,  1891,  she  married  Frederick  Wilhelm  Schmidt.  ( Schmidt 
III.)  Never  for  a day  finding  her  knowledge  and  former  training 
quite  sufficient,  constantly  finding  the  necessity  for  study  and  effort, 
she  was  invaluable  to  her  husband  and  family.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
of  life  and  study,  “for  every  step  a man  may  go,  his  wife  and  com- 
panion and  helper  must  go  three.”  Teaching  through  the  years  that 
their  children  were  studying  there  in  the  great  Presbyterian  South 
Street  Sunday  School  of  Morristown,  cultivating  the  musical  talent 
of  her  daughter  and  sons,  having  the  joy  of  beautiful  music  in  the  home 
and  sharing  It  with  the  circle  of  friends,  Effie  Louise  (Taff)  Schmidt 
surely  fulfilled  her  calling  to  the  noble  work  of  wife  and  mother.  In 
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1914,  she  became  a member  of  the  Summit  Choral  Society,  with  her 
daughter.  Since  then  she  has  been  a member  for  every  consecutive 
season.  She  is  a member  of  the  All  Saints’  Episcopal  Church  choir  of 
Millington,  is  a member  of  the  Long  Hill  Community  Club,  twice 
serving  as  president;  member  of  the  Town  Hall  Club  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  Millington  Chapter  of  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion of  the  Somerset  Hills,  and  president  of  the  Millington  Branch  of 
the  American  Library  Association.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  has  maintained  her  home  in  Millington  with  her  son,  John  Henry 
Schmidt. 

(Family  data.) 

(The  Nishwitz  Line). 

Nishwitz  is  an  Americanized  form  of  the  Polish  name  Nichewicz, 
meaning  son  of  Nicholas.  It  is,  therefore,  the  equivalent  of  the  Eng- 
lish name  Nichols  or  Nicholson.  The  family  in  Poland  is  one  of 
antiquity  and  distinction. 

(Pott:  “Die  Personen-und  Familiennamen,”  p.  114,  note.) 

I.  Johann  Peter  Nishwitz,  progenitor  of  the  American  line,  was  a 

Polish  gentleman  who,  it  is  said,  was  an  officer  in  Napoleon’s  body- 
guard during  the  advance  on  and  retreat  from  Moscow  in  1812.  He 
came  to  the  United  States,  probably  from  Germany,  in  1840,  and 
located  on  Long  Hill,  Passaic  Township,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  a very  industrious  and  ener- 
getic man,  of  sound  judgment  and  sterling  worth.  His  political  sup- 
port was  given  to  the  Democratic  party.  He  died  in  1872  and  his  wife 
in  1865.  His  name  was  originally  spelled  Neischwitz,  which  he  changed 
to  Nishwitz.  Children:  i.  Dorothy,  married  Charles  Hoffman.  2. 

Catherine,  married  William  Wurster,  and  was  the  mother  of  F.  W. 
Wurster,  who  was  mayor  of  Brooklyn  when  it  became  a part  of  Greater 
New  York.  3.  Frederick,  of  whom  further.  4.  Jacob.  5.  Mar- 
garet Ann,  born  in  Alsace  in  1833;  married  John  Henry  Schmidt. 
(Schmidt  I.) 

(Family  data.) 

II.  Frederick  Nishwitz,  son  of  Johann  Peter  Nishwitz,  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1829  and  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country.  Flis 
early  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm  and  in  the  summer  months 
he  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  field  and  the  harvesting  of  crops. 
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Wxhile  in  the  winter  season  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  English 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools.  During  this  time  he  gave 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  working  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  farm.  It  was  soon  seen  that  his  tastes  and  talents  lay  in 
the  direction  of  mechanics,  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  John  Hubbs,  a manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  in  New 
York,  for  a six-year  term.  He  displayed  such  aptness  in  mastering  the 
duties  assigned  to  him,  and  so  rapidly  acquired  a knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  machinery,  that  when  nineteen  years  old,  two  years  before 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  admitted  to  a partnership 
in  the  business,  and  the  following  year  his  employer  sold  out  to  him. 
He  conducted  this  industry  with  good  success  for  a number  of  years, 
manufacturing  several  kinds  of  agricultural  implements,  but  sold  out 
in  1870. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  begun  his  important  work  of  invention  and 
entered  upon  a career  that  brought  him  wealth  and  renown  and  at  the 
same  time  lasting  benefit  to  those  who  devote  their  energies  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  In  1853,  he  invented  a harvester,  and  from  that  time 
until  1880,  he  took  out  many  patents  on  improvements  for  reapers  and 
mowers.  The  present  style  of  two-wheeled  reapers  was  originated  by 
him  and  was  sold  to  Walter  A.  Wood.  In  1858,  he  invented  the  first 
disc  harrow  and  later  made  many  improvements  on  this.  He  met 
with  much  difficulty  in  placing  this  on  the  market,  and  it  was  not  until 
1866  that  it  really  came  into  popular  favor,  when  its  merits  were  called 
to  the  public  attention  by  the  agricultural  reports  of  the  United  States 
and  by  Mr.  Robinson  of  the  New  York  “Tribune,”  who  recognized 
its  superior  worth  and  encouraged  Mr.  Nishwitz  to  persevere,  assur- 
ing him  that  success  would  ultimately  crown  his  efforts.  This  predic- 
tion proved  correct,  and  the  disc  harrow  is  now  used  almost  exclusively 
in  the  West.  During  all  this  time,  Mr.  Nishwitz  carried  on  his  manu- 
facturing business,  but  in  1870  he  disposed  of  it  and,  having  acquired 
a handsome  competence,  came  to  Millington,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
purchased  a large  tract  of  land  and  erected  a beautiful  summer  home. 

He  had  to  contest  his  right  to  many  of  his  patents  in  the  courts, 
unscrupulous  men  attempting  to  take  them  from  him,  but  he  triumphed 
over  his  adversaries  and  reaped  the  golden  reward  of  his  labors.  He 
sold  many  of  his  patents  at  a good  profit  and  determined  to  retire  from 
active  business,  but  indolence  and  idleness  were  utterly  foreign  to  his 
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nature,  and  after  locating  in  Millington,  he  began  to  think  of  new 
fields  toward  which  he  might  direct  his  energies.  Accordingly,  he 
brought  out  and  patented  the  Acme  harrow,  which  he  had  invented  in 
1879,  and  became  extensively  engaged  in  its  manufacture,  having  a 
large  plant  at  Millington,  where  he  furnished  employment  to  125  men. 
This  harrow  became  known  throughout  the  world,  and  a later  record 
of  sales  amounted  to  over  125,000.  The  entire  sales  were  under  the 
supervision  of  D.  H.  Nash,  a very  prominent  and  capable  business  man, 
Mr.  Nishwitz  having  little  of  the  active  management  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Nishwitz  also  invented  hay  forks  and  many  other  useful  imple- 
ments, and  his  inventions  are  used  throughout  the  West,  where  they 
have  been  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  farmer  as  time  and  labor 
saving  machines,  thereby  enabling  the  farmer  to  handle  and  cultivate 
more  land,  and  in  consequence  to  raise  greater  crops,  which  materially 
advance  his  profits.  In  connection  with  his  other  interests,  Mr.  Nish- 
witz was  a heavy  stockholder  in,  and  a member  of  the  directorate  of, 
the  National  Iron  Bank  of  Morristown. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Nishwitz  was  a Republican,  and  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  success  and  welfare  of  the  party.  Socially,  he  was 
a Master  Mason  and  a valued  member  of  the  Washington  Association 
of  Morris  County.  He  was  a public-spirited  and  progressive  citizen, 
and  his  labors  resulted  in  benefit  to  his  adopted  county,  he  having  done 
much  to  improve  the  roads  and  advance  educational  facilities  in  his 
locality.  He  gave  his  generous  support  to  all  measures  for  the  public 
good,  and  his  worth  to  the  State  is  widely  acknowledged.  He  attended 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Frederick  Nishwitz  married  (first)  Doris  Wenzel,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York;  (second)  Cornelia  R.  Baker,  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
Children  of  first  marriage:  i.  Wilhelmina,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Emma,  married  Roderick  Byington,  ,of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Child 
of  second  marriage:  3.  Doretta. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Wilhelmina  Nishwitz,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Doris 
(Wenzel)  Nishwitz,  married  Daniel  Willis  Taff.  (Tail  II.) 

(Ibid.) 
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